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When the Monthly Magazine was first planned, two leading ideas occupied the minds o#t 
took to conduct it. The first was, that of laying before the Public various objects o 
discussion, both amusing and instructive: the second was that of lending aid to the 
liberal principles respecting some of the most important concerns of mankind, w! 
deserted, or virulently opposed by other Periodical Miscellanies; but upon the 
support of which the Fame and Fate of the Age must ultimately depend.— Pref. to 
As long ns those who write arc ambitious of making Converts, and of giving their 
of Influence and Celebrity, the most extensively-circulated Miscellany wiU typ 
Effect, the curios 'y of those who read,—whether it be for Amusement or for ftstructf 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

.SIR, 

liV of cultivated minds in all 
ages have experienced jfratifina- 
tinn from the contemplation of those 
objects which, I*}’ an association of 
ideas, convey to the hiind forcible 
images of interesting past events, or of 
illustrious persons who may hav" eras •(! 
to exist: and such objects have usually 
been sought for with a degree of ardour, 
and valued to an extent, that can be 
accounted for only by considering the 
intellectual pleasure they are calculated 
to produce. Thus, Cicero said that the 
tall pahn-trec at Delos which limner 
mentions to have been noticed by 
Ulysses, was still pointed tyit to the 
traveller as an object worthy of parti¬ 
cular attention: we contemplate with 
reverence the pen ami the seal of 
Erasmus: and philosophers walk in 
the garden of Newton, and view, until 
their senses are lost in reverie, the pear- 
tree that is stated to have caused those 
rejections which gave rise to his theories 
of attraction and gravitation. 

It is not, therefore, w ithont surprise 
that I have witnessed the little interest 
that has been excited by the discover )/, 
amongst the ruins of Herculaneum, of 
mme fragments of the works of our of 
the greatest men of autiijuiti/: —I allude 
to the hooks of Epicurus on the nature 
of the material universe. 

It Appears that’the physical opinions 
of that philosopher, (allhough the foun¬ 
dation of the doctrines now promulgated,) 
arc as little understood at the present 
period, as the excellence of his morals 
was correctly appreciated in past ages, 
Cicero stated that the latter were the piin- 
cipalcause of the min of Greece: per¬ 
haps they were; hut then it arose from 
their having been erroneously interpreted: 
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and, were men now better acquainted 
with the former, he would, probably, be 
allotted a rank not interior in order to 
that of any human being who has ever 
existed. It was not, however, my in¬ 
tention to indulge in rejections on this 
subject on the present occasion; but 
merely to submit to your notice the 
fragments of the second and eleventh 
of his books on pAy«/r«#whiuli have been 
deciphered by Hnsiuius, and recently 
made public at Leipzig: a copy of which 
has just been transmitted to me. 

I know no way in which they can be 
more generally intruded on the attention 
of philosophers, than through the me¬ 
dium of the Monthly Magazine; ami 
1 am led to suppose that you will give 
them a place in that work, from having 
witnessed in it some observations ic- 
specling a theory of the nature of the 
universe, which is, in part, connected 
with the principles of Epicurus: a theory 
which, I may, indeed, imagine, vroulil 
have been formed by Epicurus himself? 
had lie lived in the present age. 

The Gicck is printed iu columns si-* 
milar to those in which it appears on 
the papyrus found iu Herculaneum. 
The points are, of course, recently 
iiitioduccd. They arc accompanied 
with a Latin version; and an English 
one is also add'd, to render them more 
1 cadkly intelligible to some of those 
persons who may peruse them. It is 
also necessary to remark, that all the 
sentiments therein expressed are not 
-there of Epicurus, but the objections 
of the adversaries to his doctrines; in 
the refutation of which lie is engaged. 

These fragments arc highly taluahle* 
from their showing how etyictly tlicr 
expressions of Epicurus have been given 
by Lucretius ilk a poem, the philosophy^ 
of which hasfbcen imperfectly studied, 

B * *or 
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or not well understood, by persons in ge- Perhaps, loo, the fragment of a Poem 
ncrat, apparently in consequence of tie on the Action war, from the san^e source, 
brilliant vesture in which it is clonthel). which 1 will transmit to you at a future 
They will also evince, to a certain extent, time, may be worthy of notice. Ciam- 
thie correctness of the relation of the petti attributes it to C. Rabirius, who 
learned Diogenes Laertius. The scholar flourished in the latter part of the reign 
will be enabled to connect the sen- of Augustus. Seneca (De Beneficiit, lib. 
fences with tolerable precision, by Ihc iii. c. ii.) speaks in favourable terms of a 
'-assistance of the works of Lucretius, poem by that antlior, on the Octavian 
Cicero, Seneca, Diogenes Laertius, and war against Mark Antony. 

Sextus Empiricus. I may also observe, ■ W. HuTCHfNSON. 

that they will add some new and useful Sackville Street; Jan. 6,1819. 

terms to our Greek Lexicon. 

• • _ 

EIIIKOYPOY 
riEPl 4>YEEGE B. 

COLVMNA 1. 

Oritfiual. ' Latin Ifersion. Knplith Translation. 

nipj Ji nark rhti De cejeritatc autem, Let ns now speak of the 

^*pa» iiirapxpurti; qua in motioiie adflriuntur, celerity of the motion of 

r*xir»rtc nv Xe* nunc dicere adgrediemur. images (impalpable definite 

ytiv im/snirs/nty. Primiini qiiidem enim to. forms). In the first place 

XI{£to» f*iv yag n Xs- nuitas longe ab ea distans, wc may observe, that these 

wroTKf ftaxgky rUf ■ quae sensibus percipitur, images far exceed in tenni- 
«sr5 r£> aiaSnaivv tenuitate, simnlacrornm in ty any thing that can be per- 

Xhttotstoc arre^ov- motione celeritatein insupe- ceived by the senses; so does 

ea vayimra t5v el - labiiem arguit .... this tenuity argne the ex- 

iiiXaiv nark tsv <j>o- trenie celerity of their mo- 

fkv awiregShtiTov • tion. 

iyhinmrai . 

Cot. II. 


ijrfj/JaXXov- 
t»{ noCiftt* tl S’ wrsj- 
(iaWSyrut xouifa, 

SnKcv, it nal vttsg- 
fiaXXomuj raypia 
nark to* fogkv. Kai 
tl to fs.it c'Xov leova- 
%e~e slelv al Sro/toi, Xe- 
yriv fe~, wvtieft- 
gojulvw ev t 5 If* t- 
ya Toiroy ftpebat, 
iregat Hi euttyn rot 
fouv, Kai jus to xniy 
'<ivra~t ivarrieiuff&ttt 
Trigay (frtpfiivais, 

# xat 

Sieiv Hal raj-iv, aX- 
Xi (slmy ravratt _ 
rrgtr^tigi\eaeaif by 
mgbrigey Siaern/aa tvu- 
eroHU' xat davit ex tou 
aartyarrioy ai- 
to/uoXsTv, to cSjux i- 
vaijMjrii to cyjt(t>a' al 
xai ouita ngoeagouea- 
eat ra a Xslw 
tlhiy rat ru »tfieiif 
ova E0Tiv* ouvvta 
rsXXa Ttt mpfvna 
tin wgoe^tgovft (*mv * 

ftagrvpTrat fai- 
Eojuivoif. Karafg. 
lit tor rtakty yU 


.eximic levia: 

si autem eximie levia, ma- 
nifestnin est, eximie quo- 
qneceleria esse in motione. 
Et si ad summam pari cele- 
ritate praeditae sunt atomi, 
dicenduni est, commigran- ’ 
tihns ipsis, duin unum in 
locum feruntur, perenneni 
utique meare flnxum, neqne 
vacuum eis obsistere ultra 
meantibus, ct . . . . 


Cot. III. 

. . . posit ioncm, atquc 
ordinem, sed solum his ac* 
cedentes, inter quas primi- 
tivnm interstitinm positnm 
fnerat; et velnti in adver* 
sum transfugientibus ipsis, 
cnrpns gignet fignram; etsi 
donee inenrsent in solidnm 
laevti secretiones perspice- 
re non licet. Cuius rci gra¬ 
tia multa solida tunc solum 
exhibent.. 

i 
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Cot. IV. 

. . . testatum est phaeno- 
ftnenis. Mauifestum igitur 
\ursmn cat, quod simulacra 


.they are ex¬ 
tremely light; and, being 
extremely light, it is evi¬ 
dent that they must also he. 
extremely quick iu motion. 
And if these atoms are, in 
like manner, endowed with 
extreme celerity of mo¬ 
tion, it may be said that, 
in their commigrations, be¬ 
ing continually borne from 
one place to another, and 
vacuity not ottering resis¬ 
tance to their passage, 
and. 


. . . position and order, 
but this only occurs when 
they pieserve their primi¬ 
tive interstires; and as it is 
in being reflected from a 
surface that a body pro¬ 
duces its resemblance, so 
these excretions cannot be 
perceived until they, en¬ 
counter a solid body. For 
whicli reason many solids 
only appear .... 


. . . it is proved by the 
phenomena. It is, there* 
fore, again evident, that 
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nrw, Sri <r£ iT9*Xa 
•raxymm rtta 
druwljfiXsTov *1- 
KTtTai UTa TflV 
fojdv. Kal h Toiev- ' 

<r« wi Tfoir» 

Ifl’Tai iri^i TBf Tttj^u- 

•niTOf r«* li9®X»v a- 

irciscarSai 

a». ’EwjiJij yij o pouc 
Tajflf, ou /uovw Jti tw 

jMtifyniTa 

..n- 

ta« , iraa-&*i tb- 
yi *i9«X»v srXw ay 

Kara tov Tafia-TUtor 
TjSwov Ti O'Tl^l/XVl- 

4 fjt&vm racial? 9u- 

at <pijfo-&ai, t* ovra 
91 f?9vXa fniytn Kara 
yi Toy «£» s-Tt^oy. Kal 
fap«iv rot to arg«;Xap.- 
Bayifuvn li&uf ‘E- 
Toi/uou aivou 9<a r«y 
cvn^foxiyv tob-iv, aai i- 
yomra, aa l \tirrS- 
TDTa, aai p.otgBp.j;ti. 

•v anrigofomt . , . 


celeritatem quarmlmi insu- 
perabilem adipis^ntnr in 
motionc: atquc hoc aliqne- 
tenus modoq»oterit de cele- 
ritate simulacrornm demon¬ 
strate fieri.*Qiioniam enim 
fluxus est celer non solum, 
quando levitatem . . . 


Cot. V. 

.. celeriter 

tunc evolare simulacrum: 
nisi fortasse sophistarnm 
more velis, solida solum 
celeriter posse ferri, quae 
autem sunt merae imagines, 
immobiles man ere in pinna 
fronle, Atquc adeo adfir- 
maniuf: quod recta consc- 
quitnr. Cum vacuum in 
promtu sit, propter secre* 
tionum veliementiam, et 
umtatem, et tenuitatem, et 
partium parvitatem immn- 
tabilia. 


Cot. VI. 


images attain tbe utmost 
celerity of motion; and by 
tins, means the celerity of 
motion of images may be 
in some degree demon¬ 
strated. Since tben tlieir 
progress is vapid, not Only 
when levity 


.images 

them traverse space with 
reality; unless, perhaps, 
like the sophists, you sup¬ 
pose that solid bodtps alone 
can move with rapidity: 
but those things which are 
mere images must remain 
motionless in their original 
position. We therefore 
affirm what may thence be 
correctly deduced. Since 
a surrounding void is pre¬ 
pared, from the force of 
the excretions, and the 
unity, tenuity, and the 
immutable smallness of the 
parts.. 


wivrac OjUM 0 U{ 
TWTBUf, 9U( 
f*$V, T*C T*£UTI|T«f 
iwa^ouxaf xwptaxi 

xrSjry tv twigxhre- 
fASVySn xal ra ifj®. 
Xa raw xTigiptyi- 
an tlf /maitfaif rt- 
mv; irtfa teuy- 
<ra im^Xisruy 
Ixri, TrtV ai tbs 

fwppfr . . . . 


. . . . per omnes simi¬ 
les typos, quos videnias, ce- 
leritatcs coiporibus inesse 
belle quidem perspicimns; 
quouiani et solidorum Sitiiu- 
lac A in longiuqualocacam- 
dem form am transmittentia 
perspicere licet • . . . 


Cor.. VII. 


. • . . in all similar 
types (effigies) that can be' 
seen, we well perceive the 
celerity of motion of bo¬ 
dies ; and since tbe trans¬ 
mission of the images of 
solid bodies in the same 
form through a great length 
of space can be witnessed . 


ftjuvioi;, sal Tac ai- 
Tat SiaxToxiic si; 

PaSof liXxfjc* srXsv 
six) t 2 is a-t>(t&Ttm 
groXXaiy T9 0aSro; in. 
irmr&iu, aXXa Too 
i( a arm it fobtr 
.KiveS Jiaxraxiv rni 
«i>Ts» i^nv, Xlysiy 
tbX jtxfixiv aXoy®f . 
W®e, *{ av tsv xi- 

WtdV* (Saji®? 9u- 

yturbai rlv pouv, tul 

...... flics- 

m rSv crnn/Avi- 
nr toutb 9’ aural 
tu ahrbhrtit kwip*{. 
rvftSrw ti/xTf. Si yl 
yiq av pSXtor it. 


. . . . solid is, ct eas- 

dern dimenstoues in sua c*- 
tensione capiens. Vernmta- 
men, non quod dimensio e 
pinribns corporibus oriatur, 
sed quod extensionem ip- 
sain ab interior! vacuo acci- 
piat, absurdo tpiodani modo 
dicere audeut; quasi vero 
vacuitaa facile possit iiux- 
uui, el . 


.... with solids, and 
taking the same dimensions 
in its extension. Never¬ 
theless, they absurdly ven¬ 
ture to say, that dimension 
does not arise from several 
bodies, but that it acquires 
its extension from internal 
vacuity; as if, indeed, va¬ 
cuity could readily (permit) 
• tlie progress, and . . . 


Cot. VIII. 

. . . . snbstantwrom so- 
lidartim : hoc autem ipsi 
nobis sensns adtestantur. 
Si enim potins aliquid intus 
fistuiosis simile foret sab- 
staatiii, non posset fistnlo* 


.... of solid sub¬ 
stances : this is testified by 
our senses. If, indeed, the 
inferior structure of bodies 
igere porous, on an image 
being transmitted from k. 

112 
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4. 

JoSirn iro\vxin <; 

CfXtMV m <pif£TlV y 

ftA WoXuxiVw Sil- 
tairo first rt tll’ai- 
Xoiv vftgaiouv 'tnr e£- 
a» fjiogfhv harwfyiv 
»;of rrtgifjivtevtsrkv • 
auTrv atafiuv Ta|iv 
c • 
t^v \tmrcfj.kgii- 

a* iypvra, Syrsp t- 
>i«i effti&«» /uev 
aXXuXor^oi furiit, 
Ev5o9sr Si yroXi/xs- 
vm, Suvavrai t»j 

[jLLgtyZC Oia TfflV 

tmge/j.vluv firs- 
o>v, Xa^a* eiv. Oif 
fk f»/ur HXenvrtt 

Tt twv eUmXoiv 
TatTo touts iy^Ei- 
(bvtrtv HaTaic^a- 

JEIV Slct TBD OfAWVU- 
f,liar “Otb j»»g XE- 

WTOTlJTa . . . . 

Je* t£v skee'vibv 
ruyxgirei;' lav (a£ 
te? Toy r^oyrsv rk{ 
JlaXiisEMC, ov n/xiTi; 
tlgnx3.fj.lv, fotxi/i- 
n, ivvarov aiToIf 
iwagj^stv SvTB. Aw 
own, aicTtig EijWa, 
xal -rev ii; toCto 
to eTSo? yEyovEvai 
clxovo/jiav bfMV 

iiri@Kiirtiv irti 
ykf ti <nJvTO/xo» 

Wgif to yvZntti 
Ta irtgieycfitva 

. . . . eruf*$i- 

^fJiutEV awmXEia-- 
S’41, xttl ete Ta; <JJO[af 
avuwB^SXnTouj toi{ 

Taj^EST* X£ltT?!r9«E. 

Ta S’ chjjoti avra ifc- 
£nt toijtoi; pfiS5- 
yat ly Talc f*£Ta 

Tai/Ta Ses^i^ese. 


..vorS 

yroflv out#) 
juivov *aTaiTE{«. 

ToSto c2*, 0 oTii 0 vuv 
aYa@i; ivo mriv, i'X*- 
fitv vfirtgov UOTEJ XE- 
<paXfif iiv^VTiXfij. no- m 
£ fa to *u» -Jy jui- 
ctf sTvat Tits ynv toI'c 
T 07WIC ipHv, *ai fffSf 
• *to3**evt{ou wsfis^oyroj 
tou yravToc,xal tm ej/koeXA* 
we ay«r x«i xaTW aXXovf 


sae substantiae simulacrum, 
transmittens <|tteriorem for- 
mam, servare eundein ato- 
morum ordincm . 0 . . 

* 


Cor- IX. 

.... partimn tennita- 
tem habentia, non seens ac 
qnaedam cxteims compac- 
tae substantiae, inicrins 
vero fistnlosac, possunt 
formas, qnalcs snliriarmn 
substantia rum, acciperc. 

, Quibus protecto aio: Isti 
adspicientes simulncioinin 
aliquot!, deipso falsam opi- 
nionetn suscipcre statini ad- 
grediuntnr propter nominis 
comninnionem. Cum enim 
teuuitatcm. 


Cot. X. 

. . per illorum coneretio- 
nes, nisi quis dissolutionis 
moduni, de quo diximus, 
possibileni ipsis esse demon- 
stret. Oportet igitur, nt 
dixi, perspiciamus, etiam 
in hoc getiere non defuisse 
oeconomiam : esi enim via 
coinpendtariaad cosinosecn- 
tiutti, quae cucuinstant , . 


Cot. XT. 

. . . evemt, ut effician- 
tur, et insuper motiones t:e- 
leritate niMiperabdrs adipi- 
scantur. Qnac autem istis 
consfqueiitcr dicenda sunt, 
in serjucntibus cdisscreinus. 


EniKOYPOY 
nEPI tbYSEOS IA. 

CotVMNA I. 

.sub 

pedibus ipsi apparentis in¬ 
fer in*. lllttd igitur, quod 
sub pedes niittet, qui nunc 
adscendit, suscepit priua 
supra caput, cum in parte 
optypsita consistent. I^ro- 
pterea igitetr dico, in me¬ 
dio locorum positam esse 
tcllurem gibbosam, et ad 
•centrum tmiversi circum- 
fositi, atque hoc incurvari 
superius et inferius; aliaqttc 


[Feb. 1, 

it could not preserve a si¬ 
milar arrangement of Us 
particles .... , 


.... possessing te¬ 
nuity of particles, in the 
same manner as some evi¬ 
dent substances, which are 
compact externally, but 
porous within, might assume 
the'forms of solid bodies. 
In reply to these, I say, 
that in considering these 
images, they conceive a 
false opinion respecting 
them, in consequence of the 
imprecise term by which 
they aic designated. For, 
although tenuity . . . 


. . by means of their 
concretions, unless some 
mode of dissolution, of 
which we have spoken, 
could be shewn to take 
place. It is sufficiently 
apparent, then, as 1 have 
already said, that cveu in 
this instance there is evi¬ 
dence of the economy of 
Nature: it is, indeed, a 
* mean for the immediate 
peiception of surrounding 
objects. 


. . . it happens that it 
may be effected; and espe¬ 
cially, in what manner 
images may be endowed 
with insuperable celerity. 
Wc shall hereafter speak of 
the conclusions that may be 
deduced from these pro¬ 
positions. 


...... . . it 

appears to have descended 
beneath Rnr feet. The 
.same winch we behold over 
our heads appeared before 
in an opposite position, and 
in its course it will again 
appear beneath 11 s. On this 
account, I say that the 
spherical-shaped earth is 
placed in . the centre of 
space, in the centre of the 
universe, which is inclined 








1819.] 

Js oraga yt> <pgay[xtbt *lf 
fount a-t 0 ttimiJLimt( tl- 
var JtaiTot our® argoy- 
yuXov woi Ttifforas'&ai 
xoavxov, xai Tnv y?v 
IV jOtITal' UCTTt TTflVT® 

X»Ta 0-yJifj.a x»x®v 
*«w ffavroai poog- 
*»» TUfHerai. 


aupL- 

<pisv®v Tciyaut; iv 
xoxX® ninmt, J- 
»a (ui n/u.ar 

«rf»C Tnv Sivav ®; s- 
£®&iv aunt ortgupt- 
go/xevng otatfn hfXtv 
KttpaXtjf wav TOTE tru/A- 
wigiayovaxg (paivb- 
potvov •••••••••••• 


lately discovered in Herculaneum . ■ 5 


circa terrain sepknenta in 
camlcni fornuun §coimcxa 
esse; atqne hoc pacto ro- 
tniidum qtsodammodo ser- 
vari munduin, et tcrram in 
medio; ita'ut omnia ad in- 
star membrorum coniroii- 
nem omui ex parte formani 
servent. 


Col. IL 

sinml conspirantinm, quae 
nmros in gyro constitnant, 
ne rapiamur in vorticem. 
Qmppe si ip»a exlcrno mi- 
piilsu eivcninferrclur, enn- 
ctis nobis capite semper 
circnmennte, pliaenomcnon 


around it above and below# 
and in all directions; and 
tlic other matter surround¬ 
ing the earth lias the same 
form; and thus the world 
is preserved in a globular 
form, and 4he earth is in 
its centre: that all parts of , 
it, as it were its membeit, 
might preserve a direct 
community of position with 
respect to it. 

O a 

compiling together, which 
toi^i a sort of wall in its 
circuit, that it may not fall 
intb the vortices—>of tile 
planets. Moreover, if it 
were evolved by external 
impulse, and thence all 
these continually passing 
in circles above our heads, 
a phenomenon. 


• • • • xai-roi oo Sucgia- 
fj-ivun t«v iuva/j, E- 
®v, t£v iv t 5 y? Lrag- 
J£&t®v, oij^i SovaToy t- 
art Tag airlag SeT£«j* 
atp.ni xai ipoioig. 
poaraia. orovtir. 

it; aXidSig <rv\'hv<p5u- 
oi ortgi t5v Loroxupi- 
vuv ioraWaypa (it- 
Batov eft jtaiirtg ao* 
too nivi’ irtMurirw 
a ay®, » xaT®, roiau* 
T«v o<f>’ isv ?*£. narnarlo¬ 
an «ixo)o(i*Sf. 


atqui non definitis viribus, 
quae in tcllurc cxistiint, 
ncqiiaquam possilnle cut 
causasaperire. Adliaecputo 
acque frustra laborarc • • • • 


Col. III. 

Hon enim, lit verum fatea- 
miir, concipi posset in sub- 
iectis corpuribus coustans 
nib'tus vieissitudo: quoniam, 
quantnmvis moins ipse per¬ 
petuus sit, coniiinrtam sibi 
lumen, sive snperius, sive 
inlerius, ilia corpora habent 
talem aedificationis couipa- 
gem. 


Col. IV. 


.; • -but the quali¬ 
ties of tde earth not being 
understood, it is not possi¬ 
ble for us to explain those 
causes. Moreover, 1 con¬ 
sider it a useless labour* • • • 

To acknou ledge the truth, 
it cannot be conceived that 
in bodies subjected to 
Olliers, there can be con¬ 
stant vicissitude of motion 1 
for, although those undis¬ 
tinguished motions are per¬ 
petual, yet those bodies 
being connected with others 
above or below, in ibrniinj 
the genet al mass. 


KAT.VH 0 EN EI.VtAIOT 
AN.VPAl’MAT.'.* KATO 
'PIN (.\ATfl ANA 
11 EM.\*EN 0 N for TINE 
TAI WNfl KAINV V KA 
V.AAVTA 2 A’.VN PEV 
BV. KtV.i. 

Col. V. 

If, when the sun is rising, 
we retreat from the place 
in which we beheld it, it 
appears to be declining; 
although we have not tra¬ 
versed any considerable 
distance: the distance ref 

S nisite cannot lye precisely 
ctermined. The applies, 
‘lion of this demonstrate^ 
the existence of varions 
points, both of its rising 


dyxTiXXav JvaTEi- 
VOVTEf Elf TO pig*: T?{ 

orbant ys t, oo /kite. 

011/jttV, IK TOUT #u n- 
fun Zuofxtvo; <pa(- 
rlrai, ou$i TroXXnv 
avion oriw ynv pit- 
fa&t&rniiaiv aXX’ao- 
too ook tarn auroug 
WXayiaryiov; agriag 
igeiaSrai. To yig rr,t if. 

SivSt xaraar&9pm* 


si, cum sol oritur, retro ten- 
damus in ahqnam tclluni 
pai tern; ex co loco, quo 
transivimus, idem tiobis oc- 
eidere videtur,etsi non muJ- 
tum interdum teiltiris trans- o 
gressi fiicrimus: sed ibidem 
non licet easdem obliquatio- 
nes exacte inspicere. Con- 
versio enim regulae bine in- 
de varia nobis osteudit pun- 
eta cutn ortusjtum occasus. 
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Wfardat hfitv bUivru/ 
■XXmst maravriSfin- 
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etfftai, Afyw >i Ta og- 
ytaa, iv 91 roit *n- 
Aiuxrtc auTdtif, eu /wa¬ 
rn aara^etc fft- 
rrahiat, T»f iwrl tSJv 
beiv/iArm abrttt 

WagayiM/ufya(, ak- 
3.* Bas rat Kara r& 
farfiirw* ran rw 
hAwu aagla“wla{ dva- 
ttXS*. aai $u«-tav 
■ixiruc ait Staeola, lu- 
taerat verb r£y eg. 
yarws oi&iv iyrag- • 
Ti^oy ri itavot- 
a ifiolufia XaftiV. 
’AAAfrgiay fitv yet g 

argwvraui/ua Kara- 
Au'irti, *al yragaSartr 
rou ret itrl rou bgyeateu 
hiyfiara rw al- 
rtp aeaXeyiar »a- 
<ra«-aiv£(i«v rate Ka¬ 
ra ra /itrieega <ptu- 
eofiie ot(. bAagtar't- 
cv yag el fiat ir {te¬ 
rn tbv (vf goyauv 
ra, Sri Staktytrat, 
era* wtgl rau xos-ftev 
JiaXiyiyTai, aai raw 
sr rS KQTfiv faiva- 
fibtn, » wsgi f aa-fia - 
rtf rtva; la /ixiTEaiga- 
‘rarayy w5v, r£* 
ttaTa«|av aeamfim- 
fisyaii ergo; iertyei- 
W; iw’ aura r? yn, 

Sian lirennf 


# 

S’ aray, olfif i, airl r} 
vereatl/itm £xi- 
vaw ■nfys, *“» H 
SiogSv'ro rt jeara 
{nroai'/uway Xs- 
yof*ivoy, aat *a aa- 
•Cia ri W(giXajw|3a»o- 
jkivoy^iUri r#u wire. 

Kit ftivoo. rtaXXai 
SI awe rau l/iswttfit- ' • 


Fragment* of Epicurus on Nature t [Feb. f, 

I tuque et eourenieu esse end declination: therefore, 
lure autumo. | I consider this to be e use¬ 

ful rule. 

« 

« 


Cot. VI. 

imaginem quamdam accipi- 
etites, aliqmd de his arguen¬ 
do concluderc. Quibindam 
* enhnnimioplusattendentes, 
arbitror, (ocuiis inquam,) 
\ hi aliis vero semet ipsi de- 
cipientes, non soliun pro- 
< pter impedimenta,quae sibl 
a corporum rotatioue obve- 
ninnt, sed etiam propter ea, 
quae ab infioitis apparentiis 
ortus et occasns sobs prove-* 
ninntj hire, inquaui, nnl- 
lam ipsi mente possunt ab 
ocuiis adaequatam rationi 
imaginem accipere. Alie- 
num est cuiin 


Cot. VII. 

opinionem faisam, atque 
aimormem rctinet, quod 
nempe ea, quae sub no¬ 
strum sensnm aperte ca- 
diint,can)dem proportiouem 
exhibcant, alqne ea, quae 
circa sublimia corpora ap¬ 
parent. l>istin»uere rnim, 
lit puto, in primis vir sa¬ 
piens debet id, de quo 
disputatur, rum scilicet de 
inuudo dispute!, et de iis, 
quae in imindo visimtiir, 
vel dealiquopurtento esub- 
liiniasimis corporibus pro- 
venienti, quae sui visionem 
reniittnnt ad terrigenas in 
ip«a terra: proptcrea quod 
ob oculos ha Irens •• 


•Cot. VIII. 

cum, lit reor, subiectum 
forte inspiciat, neqne dis- 
ceruat, qnod de subiecto 
• enunqjatnr, et quod de eo,, 
quod subiectum ipsum com-' 
preliendit. Multae vero 
e subiecto disceptationcs o- 
ituntnr non minimi qttidem 
mnmenti, videlicet.: quae- 
uam mundi partes aeque 


-when they perceive an ob¬ 
ject, to draw any conclu¬ 
sions from arguments re¬ 
specting it: when any one 
attends too much, in regard 
to these objects, to what is 
visible to him, be falls into 
other errors, not rally from 
the impediments arising 
from their rotation, bat 
also on account of the va¬ 
rieties in the rising and de¬ 
clination of the sun: there¬ 
fore, in reality, l say, mere 
vision will not convey to 
the mind an adequate idea 
■ respecting them. It is con¬ 
trary.. 


it is a false and unfounded 
opinion that prompts ns to 
suppose that tne same mode 
of reasoning may be ap- 
• plied to objects existing in 
great distance of space 
above ns, as to those wliieb 
come juore directly under 
the cognizance of our senses. 
A wise man, 1 consider, 
should first determine the 
nature of the subject of his 
reflections; that is, whe¬ 
ther it regards the universe 
itself, or those things which 
are precisely distinguishable 
iu it, or the appearances of 
bodies situated in distant 
parts of the universe, the 
images of which are aloue 
evident to the inhabitants 
of the eartli: in sou se¬ 
quence of- • 

• 

when, as I suppose, an ob¬ 
ject is witnessed, the nature 
of which cannot he dis¬ 
cerned, and any distinct 
comprehension acquired re¬ 
specting it. Many dis- 
ntes, of no trifling import, 
ave arisen respecting this 
subject; for instance, what 
parts of the world ere dis* 
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lately discovered in Herculaneum. 7 


male adficiantar. ab iis, do 
quibus super fixi, solis 
ertu et occasu. Difficile 
enim et audax cat opus ain- 
gulas observare adparentias 


Cot. XX• 

nostrum, nec com nobis or- 
tus et occasus solia viden* 
dus occnrrat, velimns por- 
tentuin aliqnod stndiose ex* 
cogitatum ipais adnecteve. 
E subieeto eaim coucipi 
mentc potest atiqua solis 
vel Innae mono versus ori- 
enteui et occidentem, non 
tames ipsa motio, qtiae snc* 
cedit, dici potest ease secun¬ 
dum subiectiiin. Atque aden 
rogo, nc quis inveutioiiem, 
altqui quidem audacem 


tnrbed by the conm of the * 
sun, from its rising to its 
declination, of which I have 
spoken* it is a difficult 
and arduous tiling to come- 
der all tlid cii cumstauoea 
wiikh regard it. 


m\f(*6sent ); nor, uHhotq^i 
tlie sun should appear to 
nf to rise or set there, 
should we be disposed to 
attribute any tjgrtentoOs 
circumstance to it. We 
may conceive that the sun 
or moon may appear to 
move towards the caster 
west; but that it does net 
thence follow that those 
bodies really do move in 
’list direction. I again in¬ 
treat, that no person will 
boldly consider that his no¬ 
tions .* 


Col. X. 


rri tivo{ Staorhfta- 
oo; »gt£tjutv4C. w- 
T» yag icr^itXira- 
gov n tiaroia tvv 
1 * 01*1 on y! Xv- 
4*ts i, sal ouf*‘pmi- 
01(01 T0~{ »«T» T*c 

aiff-&n«iC 4aivof*t- 
»«{• irvaiomra Si 
oil Karo wags yiiv T«- 
avrhl imnl - 
ok t?c aioSw Shot 
f ivai 7T{»C *ni* i- 
01(110 iv roC fin 4*- 

gW&ai oil y3» tv* 

Uaro, oral dva\af*Ba- 
mi n irvxrcTiir oarra- 
}(prt, 6u&iv yag nftTv 

irrlf St' <Z ot(i<po(d ixi- 

ov oavta ivo^Xijrn. 

Sinotobaf oortayo- 
&IV ysg loci aotjfov- 
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W» TVC toD afgof 4*' 
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varoK ityot ; Kalret *al 
tin 5v touts irovot 


cevto quodam intervallo 
distermiuatac. Knimvcro 
hoc pacio securing mens 
telluri mansionem con venire 
asMimet, et cougruentius 
his, quae sensibus apparent; 
s|Mssitudinem vero, quae in¬ 
fer ins secus terram crassa 
est, quaeque supeiioi i vor- 
tici opposita, inservire ad 
fuicimentum, ne terra infe- 
rius posita feratur, quamdin 
earn recipit spissa materies 
ttniiique circuinfnsa. Nulla 
enhn nobis adest latio, cur 
solis circumlatio omnia tur- 
bare debeat. 


Col. XI. 

fore lit indigeat; quum enim 
unde unde aeque distans sit, 
concipere debeniua nnllateqps 
futurum, ut decidere pos- 
sit. Quod enim ex aeria 
natnra ipsi adest, hoc rep a- 
tundum est iliam undeenm- 
one pari ter aniictam ueqne 
uisterminare ,a cnelo quo- 
quoversum. Quid autem ve- 
tat opinuri, taiein uliqtiando 
in medio iacuisse tnundo; 
qiiaudoquideni id impossi- 
bile non esse eognotcmus't 
Et vero non esset haec ab- 


separated by a ceitain in¬ 
terval. Indeed, iu this 
manner be may move clear¬ 
ly demonstrate the stability 
of the earth; and 4he can- 
gruity of tliis with things 
evident to the senses: for 
the density of the air which 
is beneath the inferior sur¬ 
face of the earth, being 
opposed to the vortex w 
the superior portion of 
space, serves as a support 
to the earth, to prevent its 
descent, being thus received 
by the dense matter which 
surrounds it. W e can per¬ 
ceive no reason why the son 
in its course should derange 
the order of things. 


moreover, as it is every 
wlieieequi-distant from the 
boundaries of the universe, 
it cannot by any means hap¬ 
pen that it can be sub¬ 
verted. It is by means of 
the air which encompasses 
it» kept from approaching 
in any direction the botti- 
darics of the World. Why 
should we not believe that 
• the earth has, from tile 
* commencement of its exis¬ 
tence, been thus stationed 
in the centre of the nob 
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Dublin Society for Improving Uutbanxlry , #c* [Feb. I, 


Simla mansionis causa, sta- 
hdis neinpe Jo ji prae pa ra¬ 
tio. Aequalitateui enim, 
sive legunieiUitni, qiio^indc- 

cuniquc auucitur. 

c 
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Cot. XII. 

sapirutins forct dicere lianc 
esse causam, uempe aeqna- 
litatein; siqiiidem hoc lp- 
snm, quod aliquando ilia 
liiansorit in medio mundo, 
causa est, cur maneat,atque 
acre velut aggere eingutur 
ita, ntnequccx influenlibus 
cvertatur. AntigitnrevciMo' 
abest propter consenta- 
neuin lluxiim, qui cx acriis 
p.irticulis tam apte congiit- 
entihns tiilcimenta conqia- 
ravit, aut propter inenrren- 
tiuui corpornm divei si tales, 
quapropter ctiain pemis- 
sioncs facile possnnt ivpclli. 
Cum antern alteruin horum 
adnuttiiur esse 


Coe. XIII. 

Cuncta eniin, cum posita 
sunt iuxta contiguam spe- 
ciem naturae a se alienac, 
corriiinpuntur: quod e: dc 
expeditis ad niotum simula- 
ens dixi in ipso sccnndo li- 
bro. Quod nobis primmn 
de proposita qiiaestione di- 
cendum erat. In xcqucnti- 
bns autem de ImiiiMnodi 
quoqiie meteoris accnratius 
diccmus. 


verse, since we perceive 
that such a thing is |>ot im¬ 
possible. This opinion will 
not be considered absurd, 
it’ we consider that it re¬ 
mains fixed in that situa¬ 
tion, because a firm position 
was there prepared for it 
from the commencement 
of the world. Moreover, 
the equality or similitude of 
the air by which it is enve¬ 
loped ... 

it would be more judicious 
to assign as its cause this 
equality. Tiie law which 
preserved it, for a certain 
length of time, in the centre 
of the universe, may be ra¬ 
tionally supposed to pre¬ 
serve it in the same posi¬ 
tion ; and it is so surrounded 
and supported by the air, 
that 110 (lux of matter fias 
power to subvert it. It 
either cannot be subverted, 
in consequence of the uiiriai 
matter by winch it is enve¬ 
loped constituting a sup¬ 
port for it; or because the 
bodies which encounter it 
arc of a different natnie, 
and easily repelled. Which¬ 
ever ot these is admitted-• 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR. 

t SEND you an acconntof an impor¬ 
tant establishment in this city, w inch 
is little known to the world. It seems 
to be the original pattern of the London 
Society of A rts, of the I nsti I utn of Fiance, 
of the Board of Agriculture, &c. 

** The Dublin Society” was incorpo¬ 
rated by chatter in the year 1742, 
for improving husbandry and other 


For all bodies are altered 
when they come in contact 
Nvitli substances of an oppo¬ 
site natme to them; but 
this was considered in the 
second book, when I 
treated ot the motive pow¬ 
ers of images. Thus tar I 
have spoken of what I 
proposed to treat in the 
first instance: wc shall con¬ 
sider the. nature of meteors 
more particularly in the 
■— ensuing hooks, 

secretaries, arid an unlimited number 
of members, who arc admitted by ballot 
and payment of fitly guineas. The ma¬ 
nagement of the concerns of the society 
is entrusted to committees, subject to 
the control of the whole society, who 
meet every Thursday at*their house, 
(I’m mcrly Leicester-house,) Kildnry- 
slreet, to transact liusiucss. 

Besides a board-room, secretaries and 
bonsc-kceper’s apartments, a conversa- 


u.^fui arts‘in Ireland, and is supported tion room' for the accommodation of 


by an annual grant from parliament of 
ten thousand pounds, together with the 
subscriptions and admissionrieesof mem¬ 
bers. It consists of a president, (who 
» always the lord-lieutenant for flic 
time being;) seven vice-presidents, two 
4 


members, Lciccster-honse contains an 
extensive and valuable museum, a 
library, casts of all the cclebralcd statues, 
lilgiii marbles, &c. a very fine theatre 
and laboratory, schools where deserving 
young boys arc instructed, by masters 

belonging 
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belonging to the society, in figure, orna¬ 
ment, and landscape drawing, model¬ 
ling, asohitccture, and sculpture. Tbc 
society have also professors of botany 
and agriculture, chemistry, mineralogy; 
a mining engineer, a lecturer on expe¬ 
rimental philosophy, a professor and 
lecturer in the veterinary art; each of 
vrhom gives annually in the theatre a 
course of lectures, which are IVee to the 
public* About two miles from town, 
near Glasnevin, is the society’s botanic 
garden, which is considered the finest 
in Europe; and there the second, or 
practical, course of Icctnres on botany is 
delivered every year. A certain nnmbcr 
of apprentices arc taken by the head- 
gardener, who, alter having been in¬ 
structed at the espouse of the society, 
are dispersed through the country. 

Dublin. a If. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

llli recent occurrence at Eton, 
though it is unquestionably calcu¬ 
lated to excite augei at the outrageous, 
insulting, and highly reprehensible eon- 
due-t of some of its students, has ne¬ 
vertheless had the beneficial effect of 
pointing out to public notice the con¬ 
sequences attending expulsion from 
that establishment; namely, exclusion 
from the Universities, and an incapacity 
ever 1o hold any commission from His 
Majesty: consequences so.dispropor- 
lioncd to any offeucc, of which mere 
hoys can possibly be supposed to be 
guilty, that it is difficult to conjecture 
liow they came originally to be attached 
to it, unless, indeed, we suppose them 
to bo a remnant of the penalties atten¬ 
dant upon excommunication, that de¬ 
testable fungus on Christianity! If we 
look to the stations which boys educated 
at Eton arc germ ally designed to fill, 
iu future life, wc shall readily perceive 
that these consequences ate calculated 
to blast for ever ‘he prospects of tl>e 
youth who has the misfortune to be 
expelled; to shut him out from the 
learned professions, and to exclude him 
from the military and naval service of 
bis country, and probably, also, from 
all civil employment under government. 
Thus is a box, guilty only, and perhaps 
from the giddiness and natural thought¬ 
lessness of youth, of some neglect of 
the regulations of tlic establishment, or, 
perhaps, of some contumacy to his su¬ 
periors, punished with a severity, and 
branded with disgrace, greater than even 
felons are often visited with for crimes 
Monthly Mag. No. 333. 


committed irt the steadier period of 
manhood, and in violation of the laws, 
•and not until they have been regularly 
tried and found guilty by a jury of their 
countrymen! Surely expnlaiun alone 
would be sufficient punishment and 
sufficient disgrace, without superadding 
to it consequences of so fatatemd cruel o 
nature; and surely it must bccontrarf to 
the spirit of our laws, to vest such terrible 
power in the hands of any individual, 
xvithout trial, and without tbe interven¬ 
tion of a jui y, as yiat of thus blasting 
the prospects am? paralisiog the efforts 
of a youth, perhaps only for an incau¬ 
tious display or that boldness and ad¬ 
herence to xvhjit he deems to be bis 
rights, which is often the su.tfet indi¬ 
cation of those talents and of that firm¬ 
ness and capacily which it stionld lie 
the province of such institutions to en¬ 
courage ami call into action, rathor 
than to repress ! H. 

Aentish-I'aini ; Dec. 21,1818. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, • 

T 1JC following account of an im¬ 
provement in the application of 
horse-power to machinery will probably 
bethought valuable. 

in the method 1 shall describe, each 
horse is harneacd to a rope, which, 
passing first under a roller, fised at tbe 
level of his draught, and then over ano¬ 
ther, placed at the highest part of tbo 
wheel, suspends a weight proportioned 
to the strength of the animal, or the 
work required of him. This draught- 
rope, at the end where the whipple-tree 
is hooked on, is kept at a certain dis¬ 
tance from the centre of the wheel by 
a slight bar, one end of which is fixed 
with a joint to this part of the rope, 
and tile other end similarly attached to 
the shaft of the wheel. A bar is fixer! 
before the bead of the horse to prevent 
his moving foi ward beyond tbc point, 
when the weight will be raised to the 
upper roller; ami another bar, with a 
spur rowel, is fixed behind him at tbe 
point, when the weight will have de¬ 
scended A the ground. Between these 
two bars, a distance of fifteen or twenty 
feet is given, in which space the horse 
is at liberty to walk. If he suddenly 
start forward, the*weight rises,*and the. 
horse approaches tbe front bai^ but the* 
regular pace of the wheel is not injured: 
if he slacken tys pace the weight tie-* 
abends, and ttye horse recedes in his 
track towards the spur-bar, but tbe 
C weight 
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weight od bis collar is not relieved, and 
the motion of the wheel, therefore, not 
affected; if the home be too free, he will 


keep his nose up to the front bar, but 
cannot distress himself by taking more 
than his apportioned share of labour; 
and, if he be ^ull, he will occasionally 
jouch the* spir, but cannot elude his 
talk, or ease himself at the expense of 
his freer partners; while, by hanging 
different weights to the draught-rope, 
the strength of every horse may be pro¬ 
perly considered. 

In this manner, holsc-power may be 
applied to the movenmnt of the most 
delicate machinery vvKh safety. The 
effect would be perfect, if all friction 
of the iwpes and rollers (foil Id be avoided; 
but, this being impossible, a degree of 
irregularity in the motion may still take 
place; for, when the weight is made to 
rise, this friction is added to the draught 
of the horse; and, when it is allowed to 
descend, the friction is deducted from 
the draught. 

For the sake of lessening the quantity 
of weight required, the draught-rope 
ipay be made in two pieces; one of them 
hooked to the whipple-tree, winding 
round a small rim of the lower roller; 
and the other, suspending the weight, 
coiling on a large riin of the same. The 
actual draught of heavy mill-horses, I 
have found to average 130ll>s. The 
expense of adopting this plan for four 
horses, to work together in a large wheel, 
need not exceed 2/. or !il. 

Bucking. S. Court rcitULD. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

IE1NG much interested by your 
account of the discovery of gas 
from vegetable oils, as invented by the 
Messrs. Taylor, and of the cheapness 
and facility of its application, I made a 
visit to their manufactory, with a view of 
satisfying myself as to the size of the 
machines and attendant expense, as ap¬ 
plicable to the convenience of small 
families;and was much gtalified by the 
attention and urbanity of Mr. Taylor, 
who explained every circumstance with 
the greatest readiness: but thl apparatus 
appears to me to he too large and ex¬ 
pensive for small houses, as few of this 
description could have a convenient 
stowage for a gasometer containing an 
hundred and fifty cubic feet of gas, nor 
for the uecessary stove et cetera. Nor is 
iblikely that persons, in a moderate way, 
would spend a hundre^ pounds for an 
annual saving of four or five; but, if tbe 


B' 


apparatus could be contrived in a 
smaller way, to which I see jro objec¬ 
tion, and at an cxpence not exceeding 
thirty pounds, I have no doubt sucli 
machines would become general in the 
houses of many tradesmen and private 
gentlemen. A. C. R. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

I AM an individual who has just 
commenced a country trade. 1 find 
myself at a loss to know the safest 
and most direct means to forward my 
packages. I conceive a map of the 
navigable rivers and canals, mail and 
waggon roads, would be a very useful 
appendage to the accounting-house. 

The general fault in our maps are, 
they are too much confused for any 
mercantile purpose; the towns may 
be correct enough, but you have no clue 
to judge of the route, or the time, or 
distance, which w ill enulilo y ou to send 
packages with safety and expedition. 

I conceive (tbe kingdom should be 
divided into counties,) the couuty- 
towns, cities, post-packet, and the ma>- 
nufacluriug towns, only might be men¬ 
tioned where regular conveyances are 
now established. The intermediate 
small places would be readily known if 
tbe principal ones were clearly and ac¬ 
curately laid down: if a map of this 
description is already to be bad, I shall 
be glad (ojviiow tbe price and where to 
be obtained. 

While 1 am speaking of maps, give 
me leave to censure, in very strong terms, 
the preterit method of colouring them, 
being very unsightly, as well as useless; 
whereas, if they were coloured accord¬ 
ing to the nature and variety of (be soils, 
they would lie more picturesque and 
more valuable; if a person is lo travel 
over a country, even by a map, be may 
as well know the nature of tbe soil Ire 
passes over as not; and, if colour is to 
be used, it may be as well also to point 
to some useful fact. 1 wonld as soon 
buy an old sun-dial, with tire figures 
worn out, as a nrap coloured without 
such a reference. Cuy. 

Warwick. , 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

A S the n,otcs of the Kalendar are 
jGL found so useful in regulating time, 
or adjusting the reckoning in years and 
days to each other, I have several times 
thought it strange that I have never met 
with a general and accurate rule for 

finding 
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finding tho dominical letter after the 
18th century, allbongh I have looked 
into several modern works which treat 
both of astronomy and chronology., As 
this may, perhaps, be the case with some 
more of your readers, I have subjoined 
a rule for finding tiiis useful letter for 
any year cither past or future.—Rule 
—Refect the two right-hand figures 
expressing the given year, divide the 
remaining figures by 4, from tte quotient 
subtract 1, then lake the remainder 
from the number of hundreds in the 
given year; and this last remainder, 
taken from the nearest number of sevens 
contained in the number of hundreds 
expressing the year, leaves a number 
which is to be added to the given year 
and its fourth part; the sutg of these 
must then be divided by 7, and the re¬ 
mainder, if any, taken from 7, which 
will be the index of the required letter. 
Example—let it be required to find the 
dominical letter for the year 1842. 
Then 18-rl~4, from which subtract 1, 
and there remains 3, which, taken from 
18, the number of hundreds, leaves 13; 
and this subtracted from 21, the nearest 
number of sevens in the given year, 
leaves G, the number to be added to the 
year and its fourth part: the remaining 
part of the work will then stand thus— 
1842 
' ,J = 4 GO 
Correction •• 6 

7) 2308 

3*23 — a rcm. 

Leaves•• 2, the index of B, 
the dominical letter required. 

As the above rule is a little complex, 
perhaps some of your astronomical 
correspondents may be able to simplify 
it, or to give another more easy of appli¬ 
cation. (ji.G.C. 

Arundel Street, Strand. 

For the Monthly Magazine. 

ON EDUCATION.* 

LETTER VIII. 

T is one of the common observations 
of the day, that successful trades¬ 
men arc net bred in grammar-schools; 
in other terms, that a classical educa¬ 
tion is unfriendly to commercial habits: 
indeed, the public anticipate the greatest 
commercial success from those indi¬ 
viduals whose minds, being capable of 
grasping only one subject, never de- 

* Addressed to the Rev. J. Clunie, A.M. 


viate from it. But on wliat facts Iras 
this opinion been formed? Commerce 
broke the chains of ignorance, and drove 
her from many of the strong holds of 
which she had possessed herself; and 
does she retain her owrf? Ignorance is 
not now regarded as the parent of deva* 
tion, or the friend of civil brdcr; s»nd 
can she be the friend of commercial 
habits? It was commerce that created 
and diffused the liglit which pierced 
through the daiktfcss which brooded 
over Europe in the tenth century, and 
each nation rcjsc in greatness as this 
light beamed upon it. 

Why are this nations out of Europe 
(America excepted,) so much"beneath 
the meanest of her states? but because 
the life and energy which commerce 
creates is less. Why did Sweden, with¬ 
out the resources of a single British 
county, enter the field against the Rus¬ 
sian empire? but because greater know¬ 
ledge emboldened and justified the act; 
and this knowledge arose out of com¬ 
merce. Commerce* is the nurse of 
nations, the handmaid of every im¬ 
provement in the circumstance and 
character of man; and yet a liberal 
education is thought unfriendly to com¬ 
mercial habits. The objectors appeal 
to facts: look around, they say, and 
notice the many individuals whose 
education gained for them consideration 
and precedence in society, but who 
failed of commercial success. The fact 
is granted; but lias not the education of 
these characters bad regard more to 
extrinsic accomplishments than sound¬ 
ness of judgment. Their politeness anil 
good bleeding introduced them to (be 
tables of the uilliient, or their devotion 
to a party gave them the lead of it. 
The world gave them the credit as 
tradesmen which they deserved as 
gentlemen; and, being disappointed, 
charge their education with their con¬ 
duct. It would he in vain to contend 
against this conclusion, by enumerating 
a larger number of educated individuals 
who have succeeded in trade, than those 
who b#ve failed; for the public ever 
form tlicir opinion upon the reverses: 
one lost battle sinks the hitherto suc¬ 
cessful general; one unsuccessful edu¬ 
cated tt#desm<yi casts a shade upon tho 
whole body. * 4 

Eut let me ask in what Uio commer¬ 
cial character consists? Is there a 
principle by "which it is governed 1 , ami 
on which if is formed? Yes: the cha¬ 
racter of every successful tradesman is 
C 2 tho 
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the same; every one is governed by tbe 
same principle, and pursues the same 
conduct; all arc men of self-control: 
this is their polar star, this characterizes 
and directs all their conduct. The 
successful niaugger of a fortune already 
gained, or* the individual who creates 
onfe, mustW alike men of self-control; 
they must he able lo give up pleasure 
for duty: hence it is that successful 
tradesmen are generally meu of high 
personal character.® Not to have at¬ 
tained, with their fortune, the reputation 
of generosity and fair pealing, is a dis¬ 
grace, and the individual is made to 
feel that he is despi'wid. llad I a 
friend t6 Seek, 1 would searcli for him 
anioug successful tradesmen. 

'The Society of friends (the Quakers,) 
—and the whole Scotch nation, have 
gaiticd a coiumcickd chaiacler; and 
these arc meu of self-control: brought 
up iu tidbits of obedience to Ibeir 
parents, or their masters, they gain 
an early triumph over idleness and 
Sensuality, aud form a character lor 
life. That lo* e of indulgence and ease, 
so common lo childhood aud youth, and 
which, when submitted to, leads on to 
a mere animal existence, aud Ibnus the 
mail of pleasure, is thus counteracted 
aud subdued, and another and a better 
bias is given. 

Self-control embraces aud implies 
every deposition amt every habit that 
constitutes the cooimoicial chaiacler, 
am! seif control is the natuiul and 
necessary consequence of discipline; 
almost every man has a iniud sufficiently 
strong to conduct an ordinary tiade, 
—^nit to ensure success, pcrscveiauce, 
economy, aud self-denial, aic necessary ; 
and these are acquired habits, the fruits 
of discipline. It is the subdued, not 
the tame, the voluptuous, or the phleg¬ 
matic cluuurler, that forms the t laden- 
man; success supposes energy. Hy 
discipline, 1 do not mean severity, but 
that absolute luidevintiiig authority 
which is the gift of Nature, mid ou the 
exercise of which the happiness and 
prosperity of the child depends pan in¬ 
dulged child is never happy,—conscious 
of dcpcndance, the child seeks foi guid¬ 
ance, the mind is constituted for 
obedience; even in manure lii£ tve ask 
advice,—and he is the happiest aud 
wisest man-who knows how to make 
use of it. The principles of social life, 
adF society at large, art founded ou 
that disposition of the mind tlliich yields 
obedience; happiness supposes order, 


and order supposes authority ;*a» in¬ 
dulged family is like a nation in a state 
of aftarchy,—wretched themselves and a 
pest ( to others. You, Sir, have a de¬ 
legated authority, act a parent's part, 
cultivate an affection for your charge, 
and, if you expect them to love you, 
teach them obedience. Successful 
tradesmen often say, that their children 
shall uot have so stiict a bringing up as 
they had: dl-judging parents,—they over¬ 
look the rouse of their own prosperity: 
another course of instiuction must lead 
to other habits and to other conse¬ 
quences ; there are uot two way# to 
wealth and respectability. In this 
sketch 1 have granted ail that can be 
asked by the opponents of a liberal edu¬ 
cation for youth, intended for trades¬ 
men ; 1 have granted, that (lie commer¬ 
cial cliai actor is not dependant on 
scholastic knowledge; for that a good 
mother, or a skilful master, lay the 
foundation of a child’s prosperity, by 
discipline, rather than by instruction. 
The school, of which you are the head, 
is .justly celebrated for the attainments 
of the pupils, hut this to me is only a 
partial recommendation; 1 follow the 
scholar to the counting-house, and there 
I form my estimate of the school; and 
to this point parents would do well to 
direct their altenlion: it is easy to com¬ 
municate a.sinatieiiiig of knowledge 
and a lorn ai dijoss of deportment, but it 
is difficult to form habits of sell-control. 

lint, admitting, as I do, that the 
eommeieial diaraeter is independent of 
scholastic knowledge, it is not inimical 
to it; the one is not diminished to con¬ 
stitute the other, every occupation ad¬ 
mits of leisure, and cvciy cluiiactcr of 
refinementand refinement supposes 
intelligence. Setf-contiol is the basis 
of all excellence; on it the commercial 
character may stand by itself, or it may 
gather beauty mid ornament, without 
diminution of strength, from liteiature 
and the arts; they have one common 
oiigiii, and contribute to one common 
purpose,—the welfare, and happiness of 
man. N o one doubts that .1 good scholar 
may be also a good musician, tins one 
attainment docs not render the other 
more doubtful or difficult; the only 
question with the public is, which is 
the business, and which the recrea¬ 
tion ; and, if each be kept in its proper 
place, the union is applauded and de¬ 
sired. It is thus also in trade: if there 
be a sufficient devotedness to business, 
other attainments give to it dignity, and 
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increase the capacity of the individual 
for conducting Ilia trade. But another 
consideration attends the gaining of 
money, and that is, the use of if; a 
cultivated mind and a benevolent heart 
are for this purpose necessary. The 
mind creates, or enlarges and refines, ail 
that constitutes human liappincss or 
exceltcucc; to have pleasure only in 
gaining money, is ,to pcrlortn the task 
and endure the curse of Sisyphus; it 
imprisons the iniud, and renders it like 
that individual who could enjoy no 
other place than a jail. Should it Ire 
said, that the obtaining of money is ill 
itself a sufficient gratification, 1 would, 
point that individual to old age, and 
ask for its solace: the passions arc now 
dead, ambition has cxlingiifkhcd its 
torch; the individual must retire within 
iiimsclf, and, if he find ouly emptiness 
ami poverty, that which remained of 
intellect is absorbed in sadness; but 
ask tbe intellectual and virtuous old 
mail, if age be a period of sorrow, and 
be will toll you—no. If be has not en¬ 
joyed % libera! education, be lias stored 
bis memory with information, and kept 
alive the host feelings of his heart by 
benevolence ; and thus his age is honor¬ 
able and happy; be leans upon ins 
character, and it is a stall' that supi>orts 
him. 

Lot us now take leave Sf the indi¬ 
vidual, by a buse exertions his family 
aie placed in easy circumstances; a 
capital is now to be employed, the youth 
takes the rank of a merchant; if lie 
possesses only the comincicml habits 
he becomes a miser; lie may have a 
splendid equipage, but bis clou actor 
will Imcontemptible: if be has not com¬ 
mercial habits, lie may excite attention, 
blit lie will lose his property. A strict, 
but liberal, education is essential to tbe 
character of a British merchant; he is 
expected to possess the honor of a 
soldier and the generosity ot a piiucc; 
he conducts his business on the principle 
of mutual advantage,—this requires a 
sound understiyidiug and a genet ons 
heart, and these are not combined hut 
by the influence of education. Let us 
suppose another case: should the pos¬ 
sessor of a bequeathed property, who 
has commercial habits without educa¬ 
tion, docline engaging in trade, he will 
probably confine himself to live culti¬ 
vation of a garden or tho coursing ol' a 
hare; bis usefulness, or his enjoy incut, 
are not much increased by his property; 
so that, in whatever point we view the 
subject, if property be bequeathed, an 


education ought to accompany it, or the 
family is not established. But, it wiit 
be said, tliat a liberal education disqua¬ 
lifies a youth for the' drudgery of bu¬ 
siness; ho will not stoitp to learn the 
practical part. 1 grant, tinneducathnf 
without discipline makes the fop; ho is 
ashamed to be seen doing many things 
that become bis situation as an ap¬ 
prentice, because lie* thinks, forsooth, 
that iwrsons of titf inferior education 
may do it; hut the youth, who has been 
made the subject of self-control, thinks 
it honorable to learn that winch it is 
proper to know fami, therefore.without 
demur, he sets himself to learn a bu¬ 
siness, as be did the classics, by begin¬ 
ning with tbe grammar. 

1 cannot conclude this letter without 
remarking, that, as our peasantry arc 
rcceiv mg instruction, it is desirable that 
those who stand at their head should 
maintain that influence which a superior 
education gives; and 1 urge this on tho 
attention of parents, from the fact that 
the public anticipate, from the influence 
even of a Sunday-school, an improve¬ 
ment in manners, obedience, and de¬ 
corum; if they arc disapjioiiilcd, it is 
only because the expectation is fouuded 
mi wrong principles; they expect, from 
a little increase of information, tlmt 
which is tlie eil'ect of early habit: 
parents, as they become wiser, will bring 
up thcii children letter; ami in this way 
the influence of education will he felt 
After schools had been established in 
Scotland two generations, the eil'ect was 
not appaient in the manners of ((«• 
people; hut we have a right to antici¬ 
pate an earlier influence,—tor, in Scot- 
laud, education was con lined to the boys; 
nor did that |>eople ever pay to ilm 
females so much respect, or derive so 
much ot (heir diameter from them, as 
the English: even at this day a Scotch¬ 
man would think himself disgraced by 
peiforming an office which, in his ap¬ 
prehension, might to be. exclusively the 
work of women ; ho could as soon be 
induced *> cat an eel as milk a cow; 
but, notwithstanding the hindrances hi 
Scotland, education elevated her pea¬ 
santry, abounding with banditti and 
beggars, tg whub we now sea. Our 
jieasaulry are iu tlie worst stage of edu-* 
cation,—they have an iucreusi? of know¬ 
ledge, without ft corresponding improve- # 
went in manner!; hut, let us not be dis¬ 
couraged,—education, though tardy ht 
its effects, is certain; better habits will 
arise out of better instruction, and, whqn 
once formed, they arc established? till 
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'mii increase of knowledge produce a still 
further improvement. It is not possible 
to bring back the state of society Hint 
existed when Caesar landed on our 
'•Imres. The progress of society is con¬ 
tinual, -whereknowledge is advancing; 
onward, ever onward, is the watch-word 
of instruction. Education is to man what 
domestication is to animals; it not only 
produces new habits, but it effects a 
physical change, so fliat the animal has 
no longer the same propensities or ca¬ 
pacities : a yonng spaniel is much more 
easily trained thau a young fox, for no 
other oeasou than because it derived 
from its progenitors the dispositions and 
capacities they possessed, and which 
they derived from the authority ex¬ 
ercised over them. 

Manchester. T. Jakkold, M.D. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

EKIIAPS J^our note on the com¬ 
munication of A. E , in the num¬ 
ber of your miscellany for November, p. 
317, may render it unnecessaiy to inform 
that gentleman, that astronomical tables 
may he found in Professor Vince’s 
“Complete System of Astronomy,” in 
three volumes, quarto; and also in 
Ewing’s “ Practical Astronomy,” in 
one volume, octavo. Those in the 
former work are stated by Dr. Hutton, 
in the Ladies’ Diaiy for IN14, to he “ the 
best that he knew of for accuracy anti 
extent;” and'those in the latter, Dr. 
Oliiftluis Gregory, in his Astronomy, 
tart. 377, characterizes as “ a very useful 
set, given in small compass.” It may 
be added, that Mr. Whiting, in a late 
number of his .Scientific Beccptaole, 
announced his intention shortly to pub¬ 
lish a Treatise on Astronomy, contain¬ 
ing a complete set of astionomical 
tables. This wotk has not yet issued 
from the press. John Smith. 

Alton Park. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, * 

II E injudicious treatment of chil¬ 
dren, and the inattention and lazi¬ 
ness of too many who are entrusted to 
I attend • them, are almost* proverbial 
1 among the most enlightened of the 
faculty. * 

a .They well know that^ni rents, who are 
mourning over the loss their infants, 
might have had, with proper manage¬ 
ment, the unspeakable satisfaction of 
seeing them still in the domestic circle, 
in llte possession of vigorous health. 

• 4 

t 


Not a worm proof of the utter ineligi¬ 
bility of a nurse can be given titan her 
’ partiality for sleeping potions, such as 
Godfrey’s cordial, &c.; none of which 
should ever be administered, especially 
to % child, withont the best advice; but 
the nurse is idle, or busy, and the child 
must sleep: hence stupor, insensibility 
indisposition to move, obstructed viscera, 
convulsions, and death. 

I recollect lately to have read, in the 
news of the day, of an infant that slept 
bis last sleep by an over-dose of this sleep¬ 
ing stuff, as it is called by the sister¬ 
hood. 

Children are never, perhaps, in such 
great danger of swallowing their last 
dose, arid taking their final doze, in con¬ 
sequence of this practice, as during the 
time of dentition, a process which is 
necessarily attended with febrile symp¬ 
toms, restlessness, &«.; and the nurse, 
with a view of inducing temporary re¬ 
pose, gives opiates, which, if not imme¬ 
diately fatal, as in the instance before 
alluded to, are, nevertheless, frequently 
productive of disorders of the most 
alarming nature, and invariably cheek 
those evacuations which nature has for 
a salutary purpose instituted, and which, 
when moderate, ought to be en¬ 
couraged. 

I iistcad v therefore, of giving narcotics 
to children cutting their teeth, it is 
strenuously recommended to have the 
tumid gums divided w itli a lancet, on a 
line with the basis of the tooth ; an ope¬ 
ration at once safe and not allcndcd with 
pain ; and, if done in time, by removing 
the cause of the complaint, all the 
symptoms will disappear of themselves. 

Instead of giving preparations of 
opium, it will he found, in the majority 
of cases, better to administer calomel in 
mintile doses, which is well known 1o 
possess peculiar efficacy in promoting 
absorption in these parts. I know not 
that I can set the advantages of this 
method in a stronger light than by re¬ 
lating the following circumstance, which 
1 state from indubitable authority. 

A lady, whose husband’s residence 
was at one of our settlements abroad, 
where the best medical assistance was 
not to be procured, had lost several 
children by dentition. At length, she 
determined to visit England with her 
only surviving child, and consult a sur¬ 
geon of eminence on the subject. By 
the method before recommended, her 
child’s life was pieserved; and, after 
being taught by the surgeon how to 
divide the gum, if needed, in future, the 
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happy parent returned home. Some therefore, the prohibition touching affinity 
years had elapsed when the lady wrote mast be carried as far as that respecting 
to her friend, that she attributed the ex- consanguinity ; man and wife after mar- 
isteoce of all her three children to this jiage being considered as one flesh.—A 
apparently trifling, but really important, I,cc ™ c * ‘tarefore, cannot be granted to an 
113 ° applicant who is related to Ins intended 

ojroration. Cmaulks .Severn. w ^ 1)in any of the pl . ohlbited degrees; for. 

Manor Row, Tower H . if it be, and th^ parties are joined in wed- 

P.S. In the account of the dneovoy of lock „* nder itj ^ ey wilI %ot only render 
Roman remains at Northleigh, your compo- themselves liable to the infliction , 4 »f 
suor has represented t e clc Syj na ecclesiastical censures for incest; hut, if 
travelling, instead of traversing, the field U|eir ma| . riage be dis80 lved in the life-tune 
iu search of game . _ 0 f both 0 f them, their children will be 

_ . "* ,, __ illegitimate. * 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. The above extinct appears to contain 

sin, a short, yet full, answer to your corres- 

I N reply to Amicus, page 322 of our pendent's questions. I never heard of 
last volume, take the following ex- any pecuniary grant being able to pre¬ 
tract from Mr. Stockdale Hardy's late vent the law having its course, aud 
pamphlet relative to marriage licenses, should think no such tiling ever oc* 

17._ curred. Benedict. 

A husband must take bis wife’s rela- Aov. 10,1818. 
tions in the same manner as bis ffwu; and. 
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METEOROLOGICAL AliSTIUCT for the last TWELVE MONTHS at CARLISLE. 


THERMOMETER. BAKOMETEK. RAM. 


Hmli Lnw.i .Mean. High. Lon. Mivin. Inches, 


January. • 
I'rbi nary 
Match •• 
April •••■ 
May •••• 
June •••• 
July .... 
August •• 
September 
October- - 
November 
December 


30.37 ‘28.'.hi 
30.25 28.90 


‘28.'.Iti 29.(53 
28.90 ‘29.01.> 

28.21 29.453 
29.0.7 go.7 78 
29 .53 30. 
29.-10 30.02 
29.74 30.Oo.) 
29.37 30.097 
29.27 29.75 

29.21 29.8 Ui 
29.40 29.80 
29.31 80.01 


Annual Mean**** 48,812 Annual Mean* •29.841 



General Remarks oh the Weather, $e. 
observed at Carlisle during the year 
1818. 

JTANUARY was extremely wcl and 
stormy, ihe wind was generally 
westerly, and at times blew violent Imi- 
*rieanes, accompanied with very heavy 
* rain, when the rivers here frequently 
overflowed their banks and adjoining 
low grounds, to a greater extent than 
we have witnessed for many years; some 
hoar frost occulted in the mornings, 
which was often succeeded by storms 
of hail and sleet. In the night of the 
14th we had much thunder and light¬ 
ning, and on the morning of the 17th a 
light fall of snow, which soon dissolved; 


the surrounding mountains were gcuc- 
lally clothed in white. 

February .—The first six days were 
severe trust, accompanied with fulls of 
snow, which amounted to about three 
inches in depth, when all the surround¬ 
ing country was peifcclly white. On 
the 8th* the weather became mild, 
when the snow, iu this neighbourhood, 
was all dissolved; it was afterwards fair 
and seasonable till the 18th; the re¬ 
mainder yas variable, but chiefly storftiy, “ 
with showers of Tiail and sleet. During 
the last day of the mouth,-we had a 
dreadful huirkunc from the S.W. with 
heavy rain. • • • 

March. —-•rise weather during the 

greater 





















1 6 Mr, Piit's Remarks on 

Crestcr part of this month was marked 
kj violent and destructive hurricanes, 
accompanied with very heavy falls of 
Mow, hail, and sleet; considerable dn- 
mage was experienced here from the 
extreme violence of the wind, and the 
frequent and immense overflowing of 
the rivers. f On* the mornings of the 23d 
ktqj.1 26th ,wc bad fails of snow, which, 
together, amounted to nboat ten inches 
in depth; bat, in tbo mountainous dis¬ 
tricts, it was drifted to the depth of many 
yards. The only mild and seasonable 
weather a as two or •three days at the 
end of the month. The quantity of fall, 
6.1 inches, is chiefly melted snow and 
hail, and is nearly the greatest that has 
fallen ||pre, in one mf/nth, during the 
period of this register. This is a re¬ 
markable circumstance, as March is, in 
this climate, generally the dryest month 
in the year. 

April .—The first five days were fair, 
with cold, parching, northerly winds; 
from (lie filli till the 13th, we harl fre¬ 
quent heavy falls of snow, which drifted, 
iu many places, to Ihe.depth of upwards 
of fifteen feet, vAten the public roads, 
in every direction, were at times com¬ 
pletely blocked lip, and travelling, par¬ 
ticularly northwards, was impeded for 
several days. On the 9lh the rivers, 
from the melting of the snow from the 
mountains, overflowed their bunks -to 
an alarming extent. From the 13tlt 
till the 21st was fair, but very cold and 
angcnial, with frosty nights; the next 
four days were extremely eold, with 
mow and sleet. The 27th was mild, 
with light rain, when ill the night we 
had incessant lightning; the remainder 
Y*s seasonable and pleasant. 

May .—The weather was mild and 
exceedingly favorable for the season. 
The former half of the month was rather 
gloomy, with light showers. The latter 
half was fair and brilliant, with intensely 
hot sunshine, when, durhig this period, 
the difference between mid-day and 
night temperature was very great; in 
one instance it amounted to 2D degrees. 

June .—•The fair, brilliant, and in- 
tensety-hot weather which commenced 
on the 17th of last month, i'onlinned 
till the 13th of the present mouth, during 
whioh period of twenty-six days, the 
mu was scarcely ever obscured by a 
effind. ,On the 12tl% and for several 
tmeeeeding days, distant thunder was 
heard here, when, in some of the neigh¬ 
bouring districts, the lightning struck the 
Tools of several dwelling-^uscs, and was 
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productive of some very melancholy 
circumstances. From the 18th till tbo 
end of the month, the weather was at 
times rather cold, with light showers. 

July was temperate and pleasant 
till r 1he 7th, when we were visited by a 
most dreadful storm of thunder, light¬ 
ning, and rain; which continued, at 
intervals, throughout tho day. It after¬ 
wards was fair and brilliant till the 19th, 
when we had another tremendous thun¬ 
der-storm, which commenced at mid¬ 
day and continued upwards of four 
hours; the lightning was extremely Vivid, 
the.thunder loud and appalling, and 
rain fell in torrents. From tho 14tli 
till the end of the month, tho weather 
was remarkably hot, and after the last 
thunder-storm we had some heavy rains; 
Ihe average temperature 62®. 1 is the 
highest since 1808, when that of the 
same moSith was 64°. 

August ,—The weather was exceed¬ 
ingly favourable for the harvest, which 
commenced here the beginning of this 
month, and is the earliest we ever re¬ 
member. The extreme drought expe¬ 
rienced in the southern parts of the 
kingdom was scarcely lelt here, and the 
crops were very productive. The small 
quantity of rain 1.85 inches fell chiefly 
in the nights; hence the rcapitig, or 
securing of the grain, was never inter¬ 
rupted a whole day. 

September .—Although the quantity of 
rain this ijionth, 3,G6 inches, exceeds 
the monthly average, yet we had a 
sufficient portion of fair and extremely 
fine weather for finishing tho harvest. 
'The thermometer and barometer were, 
for several successive days, nearly sta¬ 
tionary; lightning was, at times, ob¬ 
served in the nights. 

October was extremely mild for the 
season; the average temperature, 53°.4, 
is upwards of 12° higher tlmu that of 
the same month last year. The weather 
was, at times, remarkably sultry and 
oppressive; the quantity of rain, 3.49 
indies, fell chiefly in the former part of 
the month. 1 n the night of the 31st, the 
northern hemisphere was illuminated 
v ith an aurora borealis. 

November .—'Hie worth or continued* 
most unseasonably mild during the 
whole of this month. The wind, which 
was chiefly westerly, was always mo¬ 
derate, add often perfectly calm; and 
the weather was, on tins whole, ex¬ 
ceedingly pleasant. The summer and 
autumn season, this year, baa been 
remarkable far high temperature, and 

exceeds 
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, exceeds any former year, of the same 
period, since (bo commencement of this 
reg istef. 

December. —In the former part okthis 
month tire temperature was very vari¬ 
able; on the 1st the thermometer Vas 
53®; on the 2*1,32°; and, on the 3d,46°. 
The weather continued calm and plea- 
sauf, with intervals of hoar-frost and 
mild showers. Ou the 10th the ponds 
were coaled with ice, for the first time 
this season. On the morning of the 15th 
the thermometer was as low as 20°; the 
20th (thermometer 51°,) was rather 
stormy, with heavy rain; and on the 
following morning the river Eden over¬ 
flowed its hanks and part of the adjoin¬ 
ing low grounds in the neighbourhood 
of this city. The remainder was fair, 
and, towaids the end of the mouth, wo 
had three or four days of moderate 
frost: during the greater part of the 
month, the air was marked hj a dead 
calm, and accompanied with a light 
fog; lint, on the w hole., the weather was 
extremely fine for Hie season, 

Carlisle ; W. PlTT. 

January 2, ISIS*. 

To llie Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

I T is with extreme pleusuie I find, 
in a late number of your Magazine, 
the suggestion of a Society for dimi¬ 
nishing the Cruelties to Animals, which 
1 am persuaded would prove highly 
beneficial. 1 regiet exceedingly that 
my situation puts it little in my power 
to be useful in promoting sue!) a design; 
but 1 am encouraged to take the liberty 
of addressing you, by your desire to 
hear tiom those who ran give any in¬ 
formation on the subject. 

An excellent novel, entitled Morn- 
ton, written for the purpose of pro¬ 
moting humanity to iul’etior creatures, 
was recently published,—and I wish to 
mention it to your readers, lest it should 
not have fallen under their notice. 
Though it may never be popular, yet it 
lias been much admired, and has, in 
various instance^, hud great effect in 
restraining cruelty; I therefore regret 
that it is not generally read, and con¬ 
ceive that this reference to il, in your 
Magazine, would materially promote 
its circulation; while the influence of 
the work might be essentially useful in 
preparing the minds of individuals for 
the adoption of the society proposed. 

A. B. 

Monthly Mag. No. 322, 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. • 
sin, - 

'OUR correspondent, Th. N. R. 
(Magazine for Sept. 1815, p. 110,) 
uses the word Caddis, and may there¬ 
fore be able to explain the two pas¬ 
sages in Shakspearc, first part of Henry 
IV. act 2, scene 4, and Wifttcr’s Talc* 
act 4, scene 3, in which that wdrd 
occurs; and, by doing so, relieve tlio 
commentators from the trouble of gues¬ 
sing. * P. H. 

For the Monthly Magazine. 

L’APE ITALIANA. 

No. X. 

Unv’ ape siiMUTftnflo 

INi i‘i miittutinrn)l<ori 

Vein BiwgeihJu i rugiadusi nmori. 

Ctmrini. 

Wltw the ln-r* at curly dawn 

Murmuring sips the den* of morn. 

Giovanni villaxi continued. 

1.1 b. vr. CAP. i. 

Of the Coronation of the Emperor 
Frederic St. of Suabia; and of the 
hoed ties which ensued between him 
and the Church: and of his Descend¬ 
ants: mul of the Ajfftirs if Italy. 

N St. Cecilia’s day, in the year of 
Jesus Christ mccxx, Frederic II., 
King of Sicily, and son of the Emperor 
llcury of .Nuiihia, and of the Empress 
Constance, was crowned and conse¬ 
crated Empcior at Rome, with great 
pomp, by .Pope Honorin': III. This 
man, at lust, was a fii.ud to the church: 
as indeed ln: was in duty bound to be, 
on account of the many favours and 
benefits he had iceeived from her: lor 
it was through the church that his father 
obtained his wile Constance, who was 
(Jnccn of Sicily, and had that kingdom* 
together with the realm of Apulia, for 
her dow ry. And, after the death of his 
father, when he w as left a little child, he 
was guarded, and protected, and tie- 
feinted by the church with the care of a 
mother; and afterwards caused to ba 
elected King of the Romans in oppo¬ 
sition to Other IV., at that time Em¬ 
pcior ; and filially crmvncd Emperor, ag¬ 
ue have just related. Hut he, like an 
ungrateful son,' regarding the church as 
a malevolent step-mother, rather than as 
a parent, shewed himself in all things a 
persecutor and an adversary towards her, 
even more than his predecessors: both 
be and his descend«nts, as wc shaJI here¬ 
after make mention. This Frederio 
reigned emperor for thirty years; and 
was a man of business and of gre%t 

* Figlnolo d’iffgratitudine. 

D ability: 
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ability: well read,* and of a sound 
natural understanding. He was an 
universal genius, for, besides the Latin 
and Italian langnagcs, lie was ac¬ 
quainted with German, French, Greek, 
and '^tcabic; and was endowed with 
every shining, quality. He was cour¬ 
teous and' liberal in his donations, 
valiant arid skilful in arms, and was 
greatly feared. ' He was much addicted 
to sensual indulgences, and gave him¬ 
self up to every species of corporeal 
pleasure, keeping n.auy concubines and 
mamclnkes after the manner of the 
Saracens, and leading a sort of Epi¬ 
curean life, as not making account that 
there was any life aftej; this. .And this 
was one principal cause of his enmity to 
the clergy and the holy church, which 
he greatly reduced and injured, seizing 
upon her possessions and applying them 
to his own evil purposes;and destroying 
many monasteries and churches in his 
kingdoms of Sicily and A pulia, and all 
over Italy; owing either to his own vices 
and crimes, and to the rulers of the 
church, who were unable, or unwilling, 
to Ircat with him, and to allow him the 
just rights of the empire, or to the will 
of Divine Providence, because the 
rulers of the church w ere the occasion of 
his being born from Constance, who had 
been consecrated as a nun: not regarding 
the persecutions which his father Henry 
and his grandfather Frederic had carried 
on against the holy church. 

He did many notable things in his 
time, for in all the principal cities of 
Sicily aud Apulia lie built strong and 
magnificent nasties which arc still re¬ 
maining : as the Gastello Capovano in 
^Naples, and the tower and gates of the 
bridge over the river Volturnoat Capua, 
which are very wonderful works. lie 
made the park for hawking at the 
Pantano di Foggia in Apulia, aiqj the 
hunling park near Gravinn, together 
with that on the mountains of Melti. 
At the former, he amused himself, in 
-wintrr, in hawking; and in summer he 
took the diversion of hunting on the 
mountains. He also caused the castle 
of Prato to be built, and thf fortress of 


* Snvip di scrittura , e di senna naturals. 
There is a little ambiguity about the first 
expression, which may signify also, versed 
in scripture : an accomplishment, of which 
the emuerois sometimes availed them¬ 
selves against the popes,— Vide Lib. 5, Cap. 
4 of our last number : or an able writer: 
but, from its connection with the latter 
part of the sentence, I hive rendered it as 
above. 


San Miniato: and many other notable 
things did he do, as we shall make 
mention hereafter. 

By his first wife he had two sons; 
Henry and Conrad, both of whom, inr 
succession, lie caused to be elected 
Kingsof the Homans in his life-time. He 
had also posterity by other ladies; and, 
from them, the Kings of Antioch de¬ 
rived their descent, as did also King 
Hersius and King Manfred, who were 
also enemies of the holy church. 

Both he and his sons reigned with 
much worldly glory during their lives; 
but they all ended badly, and were 
finally extinguished, as we shall hereafter 
make mention. 

CAP. II. 

How the first War between the Pisans 
and Florentines began. 

At the aforesaid coronation of the 
Emperor Frederic, splendid embassies 
were sent from all the cities of Italy; 
and among them were many persons of 
distinction from Florence, and also from 
Pisa. Now it happened, that the Floren¬ 
tine ambassadors were one day invited 
to an entertainment by a cardinal of high 
rank, who wished to shew them respect; 
and one of them, seeing a pretty lap- 
dog* in the room, begged if of the car¬ 
dinal, who desired him to send for it 
whenever he pleased. The day follow¬ 
ing, the Pisan ambassadors received a 
similar invilaiion; and one of them, hap¬ 
pening inf ike manner to take a fancy to 
the little dog, the cardinal, not recol¬ 
lecting that he had before given it to the 
Florentine ambassador, promised it also 
to the Pisan. After the party broke up, 
flic Florentine ambassador sent for the 
little dog, which was delivered to him; 
and the Pisan ambassador, applying 
soon after, and finding that the Floren¬ 
tine had got it, considered himself as 
affronted, not being aware how it had 
happened. And meeting each other in 
the streets of Rome, a dispute arose 
about the clog, which brought chi high 
woids, and from words they came to 
blows; in which affray the Florentines 
came oil* with the worst of it, the ambas¬ 
sadors of Pisa having fifty soldiers with 
them. On heariug of this, all the 
Florentines that were at the courts of tho 
pope aud emperor, who vrere not a few 
in number, with Mcssire Odingo dc' 
Fifanti at their head, together with all 
those who had come out of curiosity, 
concerted together and attacked the 
ambassadors of Pisa, and took signal 
revenge npon them,. The Pisa ns, ac- 
* fcatellino di camera. ’ 


cordlngly. 
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eordinjfly, wrote home an account of the 
iiisnlt and violence done to them by ( the 
Florentines; on, which the magistracy, 
of that city, immediately caused alb the 
merchandize, of tiro Florentines-at that 
time In Pisa, which was very con¬ 
siderable, to be seized.* In the hopo of 
regaining tin* property of their mer¬ 
chants, the Florentines sent many em¬ 
bassies to Pisa, entreating them, out of 
regard to the, long friendship which had 
subsisted between the cities, to restore 
their merchandize: hut the Pisans would 
not consent, alleging, that the said 
merchandize had been disposed of. At 
test the Florentines came down so low 
in their demands, that they requested 
.the Pisans to send them the same num¬ 
ber of bales of rubbish, or v*y thing 
whatever, merely to save their honour. 
If they Tcfused to do this, the Floren¬ 
tines declared that all amity between 
them most be at an end, and that war 
would be commenced: and in Ibis state 
matters remained for some time. The 
Pisans, however, in their pride, imagined 
themselves to be masters both by land 
and sea; and they therefore returned 
answer to tlte Florentines, that, whenever 
they chose to send an army against 
them, they would meet them half-way. 
The Florentines, therefore, unable any 
longer to ondnro the disgrace and injury 
done to them by the Pisans, •omtnenccd 
hostilities against them. * 

Tltis account of the cause and com¬ 
mencement of tiie war aforesaid, we 
have truly learned from some of our 
elder citizens, whose fathers were pre¬ 
sent at these transactions and who had 
heard them make mention of the same, 

CAP. IIS. 

How the Pisans were Discomfited hj the 
JFlorentijies at Costello Dei Bosco. 

It came to pass in the year of Christ 
MCCXXU, that the Florentines equipped 
an expedition against the city of Pisa. 
They left Florence in the mouth of .Toly; 
and the Pisans, as they had promised, 
came to meet thorn at a place called 
Castello dal Bosco in the territory of 
Pisa* Here they drew up in front of 
each other; and had a great battle on 

* The whole maritime commerce of 
Florence was at that time carried on 
through Pisa, which is situated at the 
month of the Amo, near the sea; and, it 
was owing to this, that the Pisans treated 
the Florentines so haughtily, supposing 
them to be at their mercy. The port of 
leghorn was constructed by the grand 
Pukes of Tuscauy some centuries after. 


the twenty-first of July, in tbe aforesaid 
year. In the end, the Pisans were dis¬ 
comfited by the Florentines, and great 
numbers of them were killed; and as 
many as thirteen hundred of the princi¬ 
pal inhabitants or Pi$a vjcrc taken 
prisoners, and brought in .bonds Jo* 
Florence. Arid thus their pride, and 
arrogance, and ingratitude, met, through 
Pivinc Providence, with its just chas¬ 
tisement. 9 

We have spokfih thus, at length con¬ 
cerning this matter of the Florentines 
and Pisans, in order that it may be 
known to every one, that all tbe war 
and dissension dfcich afterwards ansned, 
and which was the cause of so much 
danger, adversity, and bloodshed, to all 
Italy, and more especially 1o Tuscany ; 
and to tbe cities of Florence «nd Pisa, 
arose from so' trifling a thing as the 
beauty of a dog: which we may say was 
the devil in the shape of a dog,* of so great 
mischief was lie the cause, as wc shall 
hereafter make mention. 

cap. xxx. 

Of a grpat Miracle which happened in 
Spain. 

About this time (mccxxxviii.) there 
happened a great miracle in Spain 
worthy of particular notice, and to bo 
had in great reverence by every Chris¬ 
tian ; amt though it is to he found in 
other chronicles, wc shall not omit to 
commemorate it in this. 

During the reign of Ferdinand, King 
of Castile, and of Spain,f as a Jew was 
digging away a bank, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Toledo, to enlarge his vineyard, 
he found in the earth a large stone; 
which appeared, externally, quite solid 
and without any crack. On breaking it, 
however, the Jew found the said stone 
hollow within; and, in the cavity, ex¬ 
actly fitted as it were to the stone, he 
found a book, the leaves of which were 
like very thin pieces of wood. - It was, 
in balk, about the size of a Psalter, and 
was written in three languages, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, containing an acconut 
of the world in three divisions, from 
Adam 10 Antichrist, together with the 
characters .of men who should live in 
those several times. At the beginning 
of the third world, or age, it said thus: 
in this third world shalt heborttfhe son of 

■ I ■ " ' l .. .. , ■ --• 

* liquate si puo dire che/ess^il diavolo in 
ispetie at cagnuolo. ’ 

■ t FerdinancLUI., one of the saints cf 
’ the Romish Galendar. He was contempt*. 

, rary with, and related to* Louis IX. (St, 
* Louie) of France. 

P2 God, 
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God, of a virgin named Mary, who shall the difference of expome for. '» w*ehj 
suffer death for the human race. The ^wg no notice of the coal put into til* 
Jew, on reading this, straightway be- retort, as them there is, if any thing, 4- 
came a CMtfL -ff , * 

and was baptised. And it was also nac6gixni ljfs . 0 i M 

written, at the end of ibe eatd book» that Allow fof tebonr in charging the 1 
itishould i be found in the lime when retort, and keeping fire to the 

King Ferdinand should reign ill Castile. T for n ae e --«‘.. g o 

This miracle, which was witnessed by .-:—■ 

many persons worthy of credit, was Total...o 7 6$ 

related to the king* and recorded with - - ■ 

great reverence. Add the said book To give the same number of 
was carefully deposited and translated; lights from candles for six ■ 

and mauj? great and true prophecies nights, it will require at^ ^ ^ 

were found therein: so that, it must bo iju.cach .. 7 4 J 

suppos' d, that it was the will of God e . ...»" * * * * * * * * 

that this extraordinary thing should bo gavimr. a. 17 

brought to light: a similar miracle oc- ‘ f , . , ’ , * 

curred under Consfantinc VI., which , I he Journal of Science am Arts, No. 
are so many supports and confirmations * •‘jd 2 > sl “* es that lights by candle, 
of our faith.* Yvlpcli co.st 20001. may bq better sup- 

a plied by gas for 6001. nieludnig all 

Toth? Editor of the Monthly Magazine. oll,, - r «^|>e»sos and that when coals 
j,j, t were onc-tlurd dearer than at the present 

O N the first introduction of the gas- *’ mc ‘ ^ 

’jR'hlfi to the streets of the metro- To the mUor 0 j tJie Monthly Magazine. 
polis, by Mr. yv uidsor, some tourteen KIR «• 

yeurs ago, it certainly did not meet with q, FLING aceideniallv, in your Ma- 
that support which it deserved. Like ^ ga zino for May last, a letter from 
most national nnproycmcits, the m- “A Father,” describing the case of his 
venter, Yvho ought to have been upheld s01 , nbo j s a fllic(id with the scrofula, 
and supported by the public, was sut- j Wol ,j ( |' recommend to his notice a 
*"?*»*» neglected and go to ruin, enticed, “An J'lssny on the Na- 

woilst others stepped in and reaped the ^ Hrf) a| 1( | Cure of Scrophulous l.)i»- 
frnds ol Ins long labour and lost pr operty. ()I ( j cr jK> by llic lal() j obn Morlcy, esq. 
iloweyer, as every great invention fl f Halstead, in Essex. It w as printed 
ot public utility and economy must i(J J790 , for j am<!s BucklanU, No. 67, 
work its way into public notice and sup- j>a|ernostcr-roYV, London: it contains a 
port, so it has proved by the gas-lights. variety of cases in the above disorder. 

It now, however, merits inquiry, who- with the methods of cure ; and it is very 
ther, as an individual can brow his own p r o bab j e .something might be found in it 
beor as well as he can bo supplied trom that wouIt , be usclu |. 
a public brcYvery, lie might not make m 

Ins own gas; or, if that should be an oh- To the mitor 0 f thc Monthly Magazine. 
staclc, there are needy men enough, who sir 

would find it to their advantage to do ^rrHiLG the great increase of rob- 
it for them. . - T? berics and other crimes isshock- 

xjoI ^ c < u irs • V Montruth, of jug to contemplate, and almost cxcusea 
Pdllocl. Shaws, introduced. It into his the SC v V rity of the criminal laws, it 
cotton-manufactory many year# ago, ought to be considered, that at no former 
and still continues it. Its greet saving period were distress and poverty so 
o lnm appears in the subsequent state- severely experienced as within the last 
nu ]V« . y - „ , few years. Hundreds have sank into 

i...rn n fi.r ,U i ^d'orty-fiverandles, to - the grave, ro tiler than commit any crime, . 
K «*£•»■, unpitied, in rilent 

lath, in“y , 1 ). J 0 .. 3 I Iffe ?hH f"**• “™ l f" *“*** <“ 

per day be the averaged time of artificial .If* elsewhere, 

^.gbt during Hie winter, the following is S"f r,Dg 40 • te “ l a mor *? 1 of 

-;——- ^ ~ food;- and innumerable instances have' 

* I have before observed, that the early occurred of unfortunate persons, who 
Italian writers abound with, grammatical have known better days, expiring bv, 
inaccuracies; but I donot wisb, iinnec«sska- their own hands, rather than beg, steal, 
»Uy, l? alter eveu their singularities. or associate with the refuse of society 
c in 
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in the' parish work-house 1 Little ait; 
life rich and prosperous aware of* the 
suffering's of extreme poverty, of the 
pangs of hunger, and the torturA of 
witnessing a family of children crying 
in vain for bread! Surely great allow¬ 
ances should bemade for such offenders: 
it is shocking to humanity that so many 
persons should have the cruelty to pro¬ 
secute starving wretches: .the laws arc 
most unequal and cruel In inflicting the 
same punishment for crimes of such 
different magnitude, as petty theft aud 
those attended with atrocious cruelty. 

A. C. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

sin, 

(■CORDING to the present prac¬ 
tice of physic, we hre to lie (lined 
of all o;ir diseases only hy taking the 
most deadly poisons, vfc. arsenic, hen¬ 
bane, calomel, aconite, digitalis, hem¬ 
lock, &c.; and these frightful remedies 
are entrusted to be compounded by 
Ignorant shopmen and boys, who may 
easily mistake, if not the drug, (lie quan¬ 
tities in a prescription; which mistake 
may quickly send the patient off the 
stage. This physioj also, is to bo admi¬ 
nistered by nurses, who perhaps cannot 
lead the directions sent with these poi¬ 
sons. 1 myself knew a lady, who, be¬ 
ing directed to lake «fne pill <ff henbane, 
thought she should be \ve!l sooner if she 
took two; and thus made her exit by 
her own mistake., Another lady, who 
had a night-draught to take; the nurse 
poured out, by mistake, another whole 
bottle of what, was to he given by a few 
drops; ami, if the patient had not 
known by the taste that it was lauda¬ 
num, she too would have made a hasty 
exit. It is self-evident how greatly 
these mistakes must swell the bills of 
mortality. Calomel has slain its thou¬ 
sands, mid will continue its ravages till 
the mighty tyrant Fashion commands a 
change: for in physic the tyrant is not 
less despotic than in all' the follies of 
life. 

A few hints ‘on the subject may be 
salutary; and the Editor, by Inserting 
them in the Monthly Magazine, may 
save son\e JiVes, and will certainly 
oblige one of its purchasers. E. F. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

Stlt, 

I AM induced to send you i*brief 
description of a bonk I have had in 
my possession for some years, allowed 
by all who have seen it to be a great 
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curiosity. , it is a brass book, or tablet, 
consisting of four leaves, folding into 
each other after the manner of a screen, 
and divided iiite four compartments, 
each representing somonneidents in our 
Saviour's life, with characters; which, if 
they could be decyphercd, are no donut 
illustrative of the events they me in¬ 
tended to represent. The figures, which 
are all raised; aud in Excellent preserva¬ 
tion, are supposed tft represent the ap¬ 
pearance of the angel Gabriel to Mary; 
the visit of the wise men to Jesus; the 
presentation of Jesns in the Temple; 
Simeon blcssingj^sus; John baptizing, 
Jesus; the Transfiguration; the entrance 
of Jomis into Jerusalem; Christ clean¬ 
sing Ihc lepers; Jesus disputing with the 
doctors; .the Ascension; Christ raising 
the widow’s sou: there are live other 
squares, but nothing sufficiently promi¬ 
nent to wairant any conjecture what 
they are designed to represent. Reside* 
these, on the top of each leaf, which is 
of a gothic form, the*; aic lour other 
designs; but of which, except the first, 
representing the crucifixion, no con¬ 
jecture can he formed ; on the outside is- 
a kind of ornamental frontispiece, with a 
number of characters interspersed. 

Should -yon tliink the foregoing de¬ 
scription worthy a place in jour highly 
useful* misccilany, 4 have enclosed an 
engraving of one or the leaves, lor the 
inspection of the curious at your office. 

Ipswich. F. J. Hooker. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sin, 

HAT youth may be kept in perfect 
subordination, and their facilities 
developed with superior efficacy without 
the assistance of corpora) punishment, is 
a fact which has been so frequently de¬ 
monstrated by various philanthropic in¬ 
dividuals during the last twelve or fifteen 
years, that I would not have attempted 
to occupy your pages with the subject, 
had I not found,in your October number, 
a correspondent gravely enquiring con¬ 
cerning the possibility of Uie fact. 

- The system, (if it deserves the name,) 
wiiich is generally pursued in the govern¬ 
ment of day-sehools, is neither more not 
less thaq sfc wnrigjjt despotism a suc¬ 
cession of arbitrary, capricious, and often 
unreasonable commands, are .Imposed 
upon'the pupil, and punctual perform¬ 
ance expected: whilst the little trembftnr 
has uo other inbtive to stimulate him to 
. the discharge of his toilsome duty than 
unraiogted fear of corporal punishment t 
Is this the philosophy of the iMiictcqRth 

• century J 
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century! Is there not a more powerful 
passion |n tho human mind wliicli may 
be made to answer the purposes of the 
preceptor, lighten tlio labours of the 
pupil, and strew with flowers the path 
•that leads'to the temple of learning? 
Cm yes— 1 

“ The late of praise,—an honorable thirst/' 
But neither a 'few encomiums, 
bestowed in a tnoment of transient 
good humour, and‘withheld when “the 
' day’s disasters" are visible “ in the 
morning’s face,” the annual prize-medal 
or pen of silver, nor the praises of a 
Christmas circle bestowed upon the neat 
eipliefitig-book of mas'tcr John, and the 
astonishing flourishes of his erudite 
master, will ever accomplish this desir¬ 
able object. A regular system must be 
adopted and iuvariably adhered to,—a 
system which will ensure to merit its 
(faily and hourly rewards and distinc¬ 
tions ; and, to dullness and indolence, 
corresponding obscurity and disgrace. 
A school is a »»rt of kingdom in mi¬ 
niature, and the same principles will 
serve for the proper government of both; 
the most important of which I conceive 
to he these:—laws, mild in spirit, and 
equally but strictly administeted ; ample 
employment for every member of tho 
community ; and sure rewards for in¬ 
dustry and talent. ■ Here is the desi¬ 
deratum of the ohl hurly-burly system; 
the teacher finds it impossible to employ 
lii$ pupils onc-tcnth part of their time, 
without'overburdening himself. . When 
I say this; it will, perhaps, appear an 
exaggerated statement to those who are 
‘hot skilled in the mysteries of sclmol- 
goverument; but it is a truth which may 
lie easily demonstrated. The mastpr 
of a day-school, (to which class of se¬ 
minaries these remarks are intended 
principally to apply,) if he feel the least 
propensity to indulge hitusclf occasi¬ 
onally with the once-vuigar pastime 
of eating, must have, at least, forty 
pupils: this number may, possibly, nett, 
him nearly one hundred pounds a year; 
to maintain and pay an assistant, out of 
such an income, is not to he thought of, 
lie alone must bo the atlas of the con¬ 
cern. Out of the fix hours during 
which the school is open, wtf will sup¬ 
pose, arid it is a very liberal Supposition, 
be devices five, without interruption, 
to the instruction of his pupils? three 
bftndrod, divided by f^rty, gives seven 
and a-iiaif minutes fimwlie tuition of 
each boy; hi*which time he is to he 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, 
gqpgraphy, book-keeping, mensuration, 

. c 


and all the long list of et oatwai, which 
usually adorns the card or kill of terms} 
The tutor who could perform, by the 
oldsystem, one-half of what be is obliged 
to profess, might laugh to scorn the 
Indian jugglers and the admirable 
Crichton 1 The fact is, bqys learn com¬ 
paratively little or nothing at the ge¬ 
nerality of day-schools: if they arc able 
to scrawl a stiff nutonned hand, sped 
five words with only four blunders, and 
produce a neat ciphering-book without 
being able to solve one question which 
it conlains; this is about the sum'of llic 
attainments with which they enter the 
world. But to recur to the subject of 
discipline:—Whilst the master is en¬ 
deavouring to make the best of these 
seven and a-haif minutes for the benefit 
of one pupil, what arc the other thirty- 
nine doing? If they are not playing at 
leap-frog, it is only because they have 
the fear of biicb before their eyes: em¬ 
ployment is out of the question, the 
master, as I have before shewn, dares 
not give them much of that, because ho 
cannot do so without overburdening 
himself. The consequence of this is, 
be endeavours to gi\e the semblance 
of learning where he finds it impossible.' 
to communicate the substance; and,' as 
the parents of the majority of his pupils 
are probably unable to judge of thu 
progress St their children, the chances 
are so far in his favour, anil be is just 
aide to keep famine from tire door. £ 
hope I shall not give oflencc to any 
well-meaning member of the profession 
by these unrestrained observations; tho 
fault belongs not to them, but to the 
system. 

I fear I shall occupy too much of 
your miscellany, but, having thus freely 
pointed out the defects of tlic prevailing 
system,' I feel it incumbent upon me to 
suggest a remedy. 1 recommend then 
at once, with that confidence which 
conviction, founded on cxjierience, in¬ 
spires, an extended application of 
tlic Lancastcrian principles—principles 
which are immutable, because they arc 
founded in human uatufe. Divide your 
school into classes; appoint a teacher or 
monitor to each, selected from the ablest 
and most orderly of your pupils; supply 
them with lesson-hooks, properly pre¬ 
pared; lot the little emoluments and 
distinctions which you have previously 
annexed ‘to certain performances be 
attainable by a|L The labour of teaching 
.being thus divided, every boy may be' 
kept in full employment, whilst the 
master Will be at icisuro to survey and 

regulate 
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regulate whole. The remit will 
Imj perfect subonttnation, and, the mo«t 
active industry Throughout the school; 
and, so tar from being obliged to have 
recourse to corporal punialimeut, If I 
may judge from my own daily expe¬ 
rience, you will very seldom find occa¬ 
sion for any punishment whatever. 

With respect to tins progress of the pu¬ 
pal under tins mode of tuition; 1 have no 
hesitation in asserting, that be will ac¬ 
quire more knowledge in oneycar, than 
be possibly can under the old hurly-buriy 
system in two; and that knowledge will 
be radical. Here is no opportunity of 
fobbing, as the boys term it; for, as all 
are employed at the same moment, and 
all striving for the pre-eminence, no one 
is either at liberty or inclined to perform 
the duties of another. The couscquenoe 
is, that, to avoid the disgrace <jf remain¬ 
ing at the bottom of bis class, and to 
attain the honor and emolument of 
reaching the bend of it, cadi individual 
endeavours to make himself master of 
the subject before him. 

There is another important advantage 
belonging to tiiis system—it saves the 
expence of assistants: one person is 
competent to tlic management of two 
or three hundred children, or more, and 
is consequently enabled to divide the 
advantages between himself and the 
public. 

The co-operation of parents, however 
dcsiiahlc, is an advantage •which the 
experienced teacher cannot calculate 
upon; and, fortunately, the system which 
1 recommend, renders it, comparatively, 
a matter of little importance: there is 
ample time, during school-hours,—for 
studying all the necessary lessons, and 
learning by this method is so highly 
attractive to the pupils, that the clinically 
is not to get them to attend school, hut 
to induce them to stay away. One of 
my boys positively declined accompa¬ 
nying bis father in a clmise to Edmonton 
fair, that he might not even temporarily 
lose his rank in the class. 

Permit an eat ire stranger to add |iis 
humble testimony to the excellence of 
jSir Richard Phillips’s series of Scbool- 
books, ami the interrogative system au- 
. nexed thereto; they arc, iudeed, calcu- 
, lated to. work wonders upon the rising 
generation. , J. J?ircn. 

. O ld- Road, Stepney ; 

Oct. 30, ldTtS. 

. To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, - ,. 

T HE various meanings of a Greek 
or Latin word, as used by classic 
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authors, generally speaking, appear to 
have more or less a connection with 
each other. In other words, there may 
generally he Ibimd a parent meaning 
which will comprehend all the other 
secondary meanings of the word. That 
litis is an indisputable Jact wi|i appear 
evident, even to the most.superficial 
enquirer into the theory of •language. 
What I wish particularly to submit to 
tbe consideration of your readers is, the 
frequent exceptions which are met with 
iujtlie classic writersjlo tiiis general rede. 

A Greek or Latin author will some¬ 
times use a word in a variety of senses, 
compictciy inconsistent and contra¬ 
dictory to each other. Tire word rogepo* 
will afford a satisfactory illuiWulioa. 
Tbe primary signification of this word is, 
to pray; but it also is frequently used in 
the sense of boasting. Homer, and the 
Greek tragedians, will furnish numerous 
examples. In tbe Mew Testament, 
(though the word is there used several 
times,) I believe does not onoe 

occur in the sense of boasting. Now, 

1 ask, bow should a # word, whose pri¬ 
mary meaning is praying, which is an 
act of humiliation au«i submission, come 
to signify boasting, which is au act of 
conceit and arrogance ?* 

1 have heard an explication of the 
difficulty attempted, which, tome, does 
not appear satisfactory. The ancients, 
it has been said, u ere acduslonicd to use 
boasting language in their supplications 
to their divinities. Homer often puls 
such lauguage into the mouths of his 
heroes, as It : I. v. 37, k. t. X. and II. 
v. 412. a. t. It. and hence boasting lie- 
came intimately connected with pray¬ 
ing; and the Greek word, which e*- 
pressed the one, might with propriety 
express tbe other. 

The words h in Greek, and et in Latin, 
furpish additional illustrations of the 
rental ks above made. Jloth signify 
and, which Mr. Home Tnoke lias 
proved to be nothing more than add ; 
and both signify also but, whioh has 
been proved by the same eminent phi¬ 
lologist to ire nothing more thau be 
out. How should the same words imply 
. addition'aud subtraction ? ' J. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

Al> your* correspondent, IdiotiL 
"(Magazine for Oct, 1815, p. 222,) 

' " ' r ,|., . I., 

: * it is worthy of remark, that the Word 

, arrogance, winch is almost synonymous 
with boosting, is derived front a Latin 
word, which signifies ashing or praying. 

read 
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tewl Bishop Jewel’s letter on the sub¬ 
ject of marrying a wife’s sister, lie, 
perhaps, would not have so dogmati¬ 
cally pronounced that such marriages 
are not forbidden by .the Leviticul law. 
Bat, whether they be forbidden by that 
taw or not, it js certain that they are 
yoidablc by OUr law ; and I cannot soe 
how a. woman can consider herself os a 
Wife who is daily liable to a process, 
Which will declare her only a concu¬ 
bine, and will bastardise her children. 



To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, ' 

BEG to recommend the following 
remedy for chilli Huns:—Crude sal- 
ammoniac one ounce, vinegar hnlf-a- 
piut; dissolve, and bathe tho part, if 
not yet Inokcn, two or three times a-day. 
If sal ammoniac is not at hand, almn or 
Common salt will do, but not so effoc- 
tually. If tlic chilblains are of very 
long continuance, and obstinate, touch 
them with equal pints oi liquid opodel- 
dor,‘(lininientum ffponis), and tincture 
of Spanish flies, or wither less of the hit¬ 
ler. if the chilblains break, poultice or 
tlress them with basilicon, and add tur¬ 
pentine if necessary. Aliitucus. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
sir., 

AltlOUS have been t!ie causes as¬ 
signed for the pioduction of gout, 
nud alt of them erroneous; as it appears 
by the following statement of facts— 
that gout proceeds from oue cause, the 
acid of wine, or of cyder. That good 
eating is not productive of gout, is proved 
by the middling classes, tradesmen, 
farmers, &c. who ■ oat of animal food 
plentifully, never having the disease, 
unless inherited from wine-drinking 
fathers. That want of 1 exercise docs 
not produce gout, is proved )»y the se¬ 
dentary poor—mechanics, tailors, shoe¬ 
makers, &c. never having tho disease: 
that exercise, and a spare diet, do not 
prevent the disease, is pruVcd by its 
frequency among the peasantry in the 
cyder counties. Many gculfctncn of 
gouty constitutions have subdued the 
«hsense, liy abstaining from wine, though, 
they have indulged in luxurious eating; 
and to their comparative, temperance 
jp winc-dtinking, is to fie attributed the 
almost totqj exemption of females from 
the disease. 

• I iftcmpbrat^.«ialt-ljqnqi' drinkers suf¬ 
fer from ooc J train of symptoms and 
spiiit-driokcrsTr&n another, put they 
4 - 


never have the gout; therefore it is 
clearly proved that t|p acid of wine, 
or of cyder, is necessary for the pro¬ 
duction of . the disease in tlic climate oT 
Great Britain. Veritas.. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
FOXIANA; 

Consisting ofSelections from the Speeches 
of the late C. J. Fox. 

' 84. WASHINGTON. 

ND here, sir, I cannot help alluding 
to the president of the United 
States, General Washington, a cha¬ 
racter whose conduct lias been so 
different from that which has been 
pursued by the ministers of this country. 
How infinitely wiser must appear the 
spirit and principles manifested in his 
late address to congress, than the policy 
of modern European courts. Illustrious 
man! deriving honour less fiom tlic 
splendour of bis situation than from the 
dignity of his mind, before whom alt 
borrowed greatness sinks into insigni¬ 
ficance, and all tho potentates of Eu¬ 
rope, (excepting tho members of our 
roy a I family,) become little and con¬ 
temptible,*' 11 e has had no occasion to 
have tecourse to any tricks of policy or 
acts of alarm; bis authority has been 
snlIicieiUly supported by tlic same means 
by which it was acquired, and his con¬ 
duct has uniformly been characterised 
by wisdom?moderation, and firmness. 

I cannot help, indeed, admiring the 
wisdom and fortune of this great man: 
by the phrase “ fortune,” 1 mean not, 
in the smallest degree, to derogate from 
his merit. But, notwithstanding his 
extraordinary talents and exalted in¬ 
tegrity, it must b<; considered as singu¬ 
larly foitunale, that lie should have 
experienced a lot which so seldom falls 
to the portion of humanity, and have 
passed through such a variety of scenes 
w ithout stain and without reproach. If 
must, indeed, create astonishment, that, 
placet! in circumstances so critical, and 
tilting for a series of years a station so 
conspicuous;' his character should never 
once have been called in question; that 
lid should, in no one instance, have been 
accused either of improper insolence, 
or of meat! submission in bis transac¬ 
tions with' foreign nations. For him it 
has been reserved to run the race of 
glory; williout experiencing tin? smallest ’ 
interruption to flic brilliancy of hit 
'career. 

• Happy -Americans, while the whirl- 

windspreads desolation over one quarter 

. *■ • * 
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of the globe, yon remain protected from 
its baneful effects, by your own virtues, 
and the wisdom of your government! 
Separated from Europe by an immense 
ocean, you feel not the effects of those 
prejudices and passions which convert 
the boasted seats of civilization into 
scenes of horror and bloodshed! You 
profit by the folly and madness of con¬ 
tending nations, uud afford in your more 
congenial clinic an asylum to those 
blessings and virtues which they wan¬ 
tonly contemn, or wickedly exclude 
iiom their bosom. Cultivating the arts 
of peace under the influence of freedom, 
you advance by rapid strides to opulence 
and distinction; and, if by any accident 
you should he compelled to take part 
in the present unhappy contest; if you 
should find it necessary to aveiPge insult, 
or repel injury, the world will hear w it- 
ness to the equity of your sentiments 
and the moderation of your views; and 
the success of your arms will, no doubt, 
be proportioned to the justice of your 
cause. 

85. CONQUESTS. 

States in possession, whether monar¬ 
chical or republican, w ill claim indem¬ 
nity in proportion to their success; and 
it will never be so much inquired, by 
what right tiiey gained possession, as by 
w hat means tiiev can he prevented from 
enlarging their depredation^ Such is 
the safe practice of the world ; and such 
ought to have been the conduct of the 
powers when the reductiou of Savoy 
made them coalesce. 

80. FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 

I think the people ot France, as well 
as every other people, ought to have 
the government which they like best 
themselves; and the form of that go¬ 
vernment, or the persons who hold it in 
their bauds, should never he ail obstacle 
with mo to treat with the nation for 
peace, or to live with them in amity. 

No, Sir, these are not the maxims by 
which governments are actuated. They 
do not inquire so much into the means 
by which power may have been ac¬ 
quired, as into, thu fact of where the 
power resides. 

87.. REVOLUTIONS. 

Whoever beard that, in revolutions, 
the oath of fidelity to the former govern¬ 
ment was ever regarded; or, even when 
violated, that it was imputed to the 

f icrsons as a crime ? lu times of revo- 
ution, men who take up arms arc called 
rebels; if they fail, they are adjudged to 
be traitors; but who ever heard before 
of their being perjured ? 
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I must beg leave to dwell a moment 
on the venerable George Washington, 
though I know that it is impossible for 
me to bestow any-tbing like adequate 
praise on a character which gave us, 
more than any other hifman being, the 
example of a perfect man:*.yet, good*, 
great, and unexampled, as General 
Washington was, I can remember the 
time when ho was not better spoken of 
in this bouse than jbonaparle is now. 
Docs not the right honorable gentleman, 
Mr. Dnndas, recollect with what marks 
of indignation any mem liter was stig¬ 
matised us an enemy to his country, 
who mentioned,adsith common aspect! 
the name of General Washington? If 
a neguciation had then been proposed 
to he o( wed with that great man, what 
would have been said?—Would you 
treat with a rebel, a traitor! What anox- 
aniple would you not give by sudi an act! 

88. JUSTICE TUB BEST POLICY. 

Whatever the shifting gale of luck 
and fortune may suggest to feeble minds, 
be assured, that justices the best policy 
and tbe soundest principle. 

81). HONOUR. 

Of tliis I am sure, that, among indi¬ 
viduals, and much inure among nations, 
honour is the most essential means of 
safely ; as it is the first, and I had almost 
said, the only, legitimate ground of war. 

91). PRINCIPLES. 

Tbe right honourable gentleman who 
spoke last alludes to the principles and 
power of France. Of the former he is 
no longer afraid, though he is of the 
latter. If this be the case, is it not 
rather stiange that he should think «f 
assailing principles by guns, and pikes, 
and cannon ; but that, when he is afraid 
of the power of France, he would make 
peace ? Sir, principles never were, and 
never will be, annihilated by force. 

91. CHARACTER OF THE DURE OF 
BEDFORD. 

From the blame of selfishness no man 
was ever so eminently free as the Duke 
of Bedford; no man put his own grali- 
fioation so low, that of others so high, in 
his cstinftition. To contribute to tl»e 
welfare of his fellow-citizens was the 
constant pursuit of his life; by bis ex¬ 
ample and his beneficence to render 

them better,, vv is*r, and happles,--. 

--. To be useful, whether to tbe* 

public at large, whether to hiS lelations 
and nearer friends, or even to any iqdi- # 
victual of lii^ Species, wfs the ruling 
passion of his life. 

I have already noticed, that prosperity 
could not corrupt bin*. Jie lmd now to 
£ undergo 
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undergo a trial of an opposite nature. 
Bui in every instance lie was alike true 
to liis character; and, in moments of 
extreme bodily pain and approaching 
dissolution, when it might be expected 
that a' man’s Vvcry feeling would be 
•qpiioentnvfed in his personal sufferings,— 
his every thought occupied by the awful 
event impending,—even in these mo¬ 
ments lie {ml by all selfish considerations: 
kindness to bis friends was the sentiment 
still uppeimost ill his mind; and lie 
employed himself, to the last hour of his 
life, in making the most considerate 
arrangements for the happiness and 
comiigt of those w ijgr were to survive 
him. While in the enjoyment of pros¬ 
perity, lie had learned ami practised all 
those milder virtues which adversity 
alone is supposed capable of teaching; 
and in the hour of pain and approaching 
death, he had that calmness and serenity 
which arc thought to belong exclusively 
to health of hotly and a mind at ease. 

92. OPINIONS. 

Mr. Fox saitf it was his sentiment, 
that, let a man be a native of France, or 
of F.iighnd, or of any other country, 
observe but the duties of good lioigh- 
lioiiihood, and submission to the laws, 
he ought never to be molested for his 
opinions, in what corner of the world 
soever he should retire for refuge. 
Crimes alone could hiing him under the 
judicial cognizance of any just govern¬ 
ment. To deny any man, he his con¬ 
dition or rank w hat it might, or coming 
from whatever part of the globe. Hie 
rights of hospitality for his political 
principles, would be cruel, cowardly, 
and totally unworthy of the British 
character. 

93. wo tins. 

It must always he remembered that 
words arc very fleeting, very liable to 
misconception, and to lie imperfectly 
reported; that, in short, they arc of little 
or no value, unless when they are ac¬ 
companied by acts. 

94. william III. 

King William was unquestionably a 
great man; I may say the greatest that 
ever filled the throne of this or any other 
country. 

95. BLACKSTONE. 

Witlvrcgurd to Bliykstonf, I beg, in 
* the first instance, to differ from Ills autho¬ 
rity as a great constitutional writer, 
4 mid to state that the municipal law is 
lard dow'n by him witliriincumnion per- 
«picnity, aiMte^Ujat he flUales upon it 
, with great eloquence. I also admit, that 
bit purity of style I paiticulurly admiie. 


lfe is distinguished ng ranch few simpli¬ 
city and strenglh as any writer in the 
English language. Ho is perfectly 
frc\j irom all gallicisms and ridiculous 
affectations, for which so many of our 
modern authors and oiators are so re¬ 
markable. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
• si a, 

N this age of improvement, it is 
astonishingthat tho better ventila¬ 
tion of crowded rooms should not have 
engaged the attention of the ingenious. 
Any plan that could be adopted for that 
purpose would contribute to health and 
comfort beyond calculation. A volume 
might be filled with describing the dele¬ 
terious effects of contaminated and 
heated Sir on the human body: most 
probably the great increase of nervous 
diseases among the higher ranks of Into 
years is chiefly to be attributed to that 
cause and late hours. 

Our ancestors were lmrdy plants,—we 
arc tender exotics: they were content 
with seeing a few friends at a lime, with 
‘a few candles; had open fire-places, 
window frames and doors that admitted 
fresh air in abundance ; went to bed and 
rose early. Wo crowd onr rooms to 
suffocation, and light them to daz¬ 
zling; have stove-grates, double doois, 
air-tight ^indow s, and double caipcts 
and curtains; live at night and sleep 
by day. The pleasure in attending 
public places and piivate parties is 
greatly diminished, if not entirely de¬ 
stroyed, by- the oppressive i Hec’ts of 
beat and bad air.* Some melhod of 
introducing pure oxygen gas, by means 
of pipes, into crowded rooms, would be 
the most, effectual means of restoring 
the atmosphere: Dr. Dai u in has sug¬ 
gested the idea in his Zoniioniia. 

limn lord’s stove grates diminish the 
consumption of coal at the expense of 
health and comfoit, and rooms are ren¬ 
dered intolerably hot; a lew frosty days 
in severe winters excepted, ftyme more 
recent inventions seem to threaten tho 
total exclusion of lif.sh air by the 
chimney. 

The immense importance of pure air 
to health is shewn by the paUiil, debili¬ 
tated appearance of persons crowded 
together in workshops and inauufacto- 


• Every personsnti every candle con¬ 
sumes the vital principle in a gallon of air 
in a minute: how immense, therefore, 
must be the dcniaud hi crowded rooms for 
a constant flesh supply ! 


net; 
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lies: p«or country children and labour- 
era, though not near so wail fed, are, 
nevertheless, infinitely better-look Hig ; 
and how different is the swarthy com¬ 
plex ion of the London carmen and 
Olliers to the ruddy-cheeked country 
peasant! The Dutcli are a striking 
proof of the good effects of cool rooms 
and warm clothing; coughs and colds 
bciug very, rare in Holland, notwith¬ 
standing the dampness of the climate. 
English ladies would do well to preserve 
warmth by more clothing, instead of 
heated rooms; In Herman}, where 
apartments are violently heated by 
stoves, coughs and colds arc as preva¬ 
lent as in England. A. C. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, ' * 

GKVTLEM AN in the neighbour¬ 
hood of liurnlisiand has completely 
succeeded in taming n seal: its singula¬ 
rities daily continue to attract the 
curiosity of strangers. It appears to 
possess all the sagacity of the dog, lives 
in its master’s house, and eats from his 
hand: lie usually takes it away with him 
in his fishing excursions, upon whinii 
occasion it affoids no small entertain¬ 
ment. When tin own into the water, 
it will follow for miles the track of the 
boat; and, although thrust back by the 
oars, it never relinquishes itjj purpose. 
Indeed it struggles so hard to regain its 
seat, that one would imagine its fond¬ 
ness for its master had ent ii el\ overcome 
the natural predilection for its native 
element.— Edinburgh Weekly Journal . 

The above paragiaph eoiroimrates 
the account of W Newfoundland dug 
having suckled fw'oymng seals, which 
fact (iron) a gentleman of the strictest 
veracity, the owner of the dog,) was 
scut to the Editor of the Monthly Ma¬ 
gazine by the writer. When mentioned 
to some persons, who seem to consider 
animals as mere machines, incapable of 
imbibing new habits, an incieduloiis 
expression of countenance lias mortilied 
the relator; and another instance was 
so questioned, thgt it was quite suppress¬ 
ed, till corroborated by a similar case, 
so notorious as to enforce belief'. 

Five-and-thirty years ago the writer 
frequently saw a young horse, which 
preferred roasted or boiled meat to 
grass and corn, llis dam was killed 
by an unfortunate accident, when tlio 
foal was five • weeks old: he was fed by 
the dairy-maid with cow’s milk, and 
pool! iauiihfujy followed her t« the 


kitchen. lie began to gnaw hones in 
mere playfulness; but bis carnivorous 
taste w as not suspected, till the remains 
of a piece of roast-beef, set to cool in 
the pantry-window, was carried away. 
Nobody imputed the thfcfl to the colt; 
and die housekeeper, dotefyuined to* 
convict the pilferer, watched while 
another bit of meat was left in the same 
spot from whence the beef was taken. 
She soon saw the colt stretch bis fore 
feet up, till they flesfed on the outside 
of the window, take out the fragment, 
and gallop to a wood at some distance. 
She allot wards offered him slices of 
beef, mu I ton, veal, or lamb, w lyph be 
accepted like a dug: he did not like 
pork, but all kinds of fowl or gaum 
were highly agreeable to him. 

To confirm this statement by parallel 
evidence, pcirnit me to remind your 
readers, llrnt in different parts ol India 
the horses in an encampment me saved 
with boiled sheep’s heads, as a mess 
more mitiiiivc -than grain, when they 
have any cxtiaordihnA tatigin- to un- 
dcigo. May not the whole account 
admit of practical application? When 
grain ami.fodder are sea.ee, the worst 
eattle might be killed, and boiled into 
stiong soup, ciifliir: the flesh small, 
among straw, hay, or other vegetable 
provender. During scarcity the cattle 
of Iceland go to the shores, and feed on 
Jish. ]{. G. 

'To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

E vm think the present morsel 
would be acceptable to any of joitf 
philosophical ftiemls. it is much at your 
service; it serves to piove, as far as it 
goes, that heat is'a specific fluid, and 
that it is not produced by the vibrations 
of ponderable matter. 

Sir lliimphrc} Davy, in his admirable 
Elements of Chemical Philosophy page 
87, says, ’‘If one pari of steam or aque¬ 
ous gas, at 212*’, be mixed with six 
parts by Weight of water at (>2°, Hie 
whole of the steam will lie condensed, 
and the temporal lire of the fluid will bo 
about 212°; so that there is an immerse 
increase of the heat of temiteratore, and 
900° maybe considered as taken from the 
si (ant and ismldt.il to the water. £ 

If the tonus of this fact are differently 
staled, it will lie seen that no s«eh inlei- 
eure can be drawn ’.ioni it. \ 

If one pound *uf water, dipt id to orio 
piqt, be dissolved in iluidiiun (wL - !i 
may be measured, but cannot be wergh- 

15 2 cd) } 
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ed) and converted into steam at 212°, have, in a great number of instances, 
it will occupy a space equal to 1800 been particular in observing the pa- 
pints: divide these terms by six, and we tient’a state previons to falling asleep, 
have 300 pints of steam at 212°, and and immediately after awaking, and 
one pint of water at 02°; which being have come to one important conclusion, 
mixed the vvlnde of the steam will be viz. that the patient’s being as well or 
eondensed »and the temperature of the better immediately after awaking out of 
fltfid will &e about 212°: so that there sound sleep, is a symptom of permanent 
is an increase of temperature of 150°, convalescence, but not the cause of it; 
which may be considered as taken from for, if it were, we might expect that the 
the steam and as’ added to the water, patient would be uniformly better iin- 
and which is by db rfneans wonderful mediately after sound sleep,—and the 
when we consider this effect is produced very opposite of this is often the case, 
by the agency of 299$ pints of that iin- Nor can I ‘agree that sleep suspends 
ponderable substauce, the mailer of the cause of insanity, entertaining, as I 
beat, or tluidium, being^et free; a small do, an opinion that insanity is simply 
part’oTwhicii is received by the water, the effect of a diseased action, or rather 
the remainder passiug in all directions a diseased habit of the involuntary 
through the sides of the vessel. • thoughts and mental feelings, which is 

JUrminirham. J. Luckcock. occasioned by a morbid excitement of 

° ii^i ■ the nervous system; and it is admitted 

To the Editor of tht Monthly Magazine, that nervous disouler, in its incipient 
S iH state, increases more while the patient 

1 CANNOT but wish that your cor- is asleep than when awake, or. in oilier 
respondent 1 J . M. had entered into words, that “nervous irritability accn- 
a fuller invcstigatloft of the subject, in mu laics dining sleep.” 
wbat he says in the way of objection to ft] m b lias been written upon the 
what I advanced, in a former number, means of escaping liom the danger oc- 
»pon the iuetlicacy of sleep in eases of easioued by tires, and iimeh that may 
insanity ; it being of great consequence, piovc uselul; for, certainly, the more we 
in the treating of diseases, that we should reason and think on the means of avert- 
clearly distinguish betwixt causes and ing a danger, the nioie fruitful we shall be 
effects. I well know it is the general in expedientsiua real emergency. Afewr 
opinion, and it once whs mine, that weeks since, a female was burnt to death 
composed and sound sleep is the cause at Liverpool; she had time to escape 
of convalescence iu these cases; it is out of the window, but bad not rcsolu- 
now my opinion that it is only the lion to throw herself down. If any of 
effect. I am not of a temper to he at the useless speclatois had been regular 
all displeased with those that shall prove readers of the Monthly Magazine, it 
that I am wrong in any of my opinions; must have occmred to them, that, if 
l5ut when they are founded upon careful they had held out a feather-bed by the 
and repeated observations, conviction of four corners, it would have given the 
error is the more difficult. poor affrighted creature confidence, and 

P. M. is content to abandon the idea a chance for escaping with life; but, 
of drawing any certain conclusions from unless those engaged at a fire have had 
uncertain reasoning, and to rest his opi- expoiencc, or have previously '.bought 
nion upon having detected a fallacy and conversed upon the subject, there 
in my attempt to support my opinion is always a want of the necessary pre- 
from observations; hut, upon a reperusal sence of mind. 

of my letter, he will find that he has It is very obvious, that, at the corn- 
misunderstood me: I never said that I mcncement of a fire, other means, be- 
liad drawn any conclusion feign obscrv- sides the application pf water, may 
ing the effects oi insanity when the prove effectual for extinguishing it, such 
patient w as asleep; I never once llionght as casting upon it ashes, or sand, or 
of drawing any conclu. ions from my earth, or any wet substance that may 
observations of the insane vvl^ile asleep^; be at hand. Yet, when water is not 
*for 1 never found that, in this state, to be had. liow stupidly the people 
there wasiany visible difference betwixt stand, and.do nothing, and lament that 
the insane and the sane. I simply nothing can be done. I lately saw a 
L saltl, that 1 had drawn rfny conclusions low-roofed thatched cottage on fire, and, 
from observing the effect*of.sleep upon though there was water within fifty 
the insane; which is very different. I yards «of it, ami a number of people to 

carry 
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carry it,«and throw it high enough, yet 
it would have, been burned to the 
ground, but fur the expedient of throi or 
four of the men taking spades, and cast¬ 
ing earth upon the roof: this remaining 
where it was cast, and, stopping the cur¬ 
rent of air, was the principal means of 
the lire being got under, and of saving 
the collage, with most part of the hum¬ 
ble furniture, and a great number of 
children from being turned out. 

But, for one that suffers from actual 
tire, ten thousand-suffer from the dread 
of fire; and, as a means of prevent¬ 
ing either, all houses should have fire¬ 
proof stairs,—(I could not live in a house 
that had not fire-proof stairs;) and, as a 
means of escape, the single rope recom¬ 
mended by one of your cm respondents 
is, I think, by far the best; the rope to 
have knots or tufts of worsted, or tow, 
at the distance of from every nine 
inches to twelve. Every bed-room to 
ho furnished with one coiled up, and 
one end made last near a window, and 
the coil ready to ho Ihrown.out, so as to 
unfold itself in the fall; tin- whole might 
he covered with a piece of furniture, so 
as to be no eye-sore. 

Spring Vale, Stone. T. BvkEWFLU 


Origin of the Words Verse, State, Stanza, Sfe. $9 

Italian word stanza or stand, generally 
applied to such portions ns indicate the 
completion of all the varieties, where 
there may be supposed to be a luilt or 
stand, and thence a return to the com¬ 
mencement of a similar Series.” (Gram, 
p. 382. * * 

Professor Barron says, “ Verse is an 
artificial modulation of the lines of the 
composition,” (Lectures ii. p. 124;) and 
Dr. Blair passes it ^rver iri a general 
description of portly. 

Dr. Pry, in his Vautography, gives a 
Specimen of Ancient British Poetry, 
(reprinted at p. 284 of Stowcr’s Pi inter's 
Giammar.) gravaJ on sticks or^rods, 

—a method that appears to have been 
common in the early ages, as the pro¬ 
phet Ezekiel refers thereto, chap.xxsvii. 
v. 10-20. These sticks were cut either 
square or triangular, according to the 
nature of the composition, as consisting 
of triads, or of lour-line stanzas; the 
former also being employed for general 
subjects, A series of these slicks were 
lived, like bars, into ftro vertical rods 
or "ticks, the end of cu„h alternate stick 
being outside the vertical connecting 
stick, that the reader might thereby 
turn the graved stick, to read each line 
in regular succession. Now, as at tho 
cm.elusion of each line it became need¬ 
ful to turn the stick, in order that the 
next line might he obvious, 1 am of 
opinion that the term verse, in poetry, 
originated in this employment of the 
stick ( verto, verse, to turn). Again, 
when all the lines on the slick had been 
read, it would he icquisite to commence 
afresh with another; and the one read 
would he left to stand in acctlain posi¬ 
tion for another reading. Now, from 
this may have come the modern stanza? 
but it cannot he doubted, I think, that 
hence originated the old term stave, 
(slill occasionally heard in v illagc cha¬ 
pels,) to denote tho number of line* 
written together; and, formerly, the 
whole of what waswiitteu on one stick. 
There cannot he a doubt that our sepa¬ 
ration of slanzas ha; originated herein. 
And, wiiAi we hear wr.tcis on belles 
lettrrs mentioning the structure of lan¬ 
guage, of verses, &c, we must imagine 
that tl»c reference was primarily to some 
corresponding arrangement, . 

1 think the above is a more probable* 
origin of the words than ntfy I have 
scon ; and, if yon regard the remark v«a* 
calculated to Jjrtiefit your readers, you 
will insert them. S. Siuw. 

Hanley Grammar-School. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

I HAVE frequently regarded, as too 
much tinctuied with mysticism, the 
suggestions of grammaiians concerning 
the prohah'e origin of the terms wise 
and stanza, as employed in poetic com¬ 
positions. ' 

Mr. Grunt says, “A verse is a line of 
poetry, consisting of a on tain definite 
series of emphatic syllables and inietn- 
phatic.” Certain numbers of syllables 
are said to he named feet, “ because, by 
their aid, the voice stops aiong, as it 
were, through the verse in a measured 
pace.” The Greeks may have derived 
ibeir notions of rhythm (as depending 
on thesis and arsis,) from the action of 
walking or dancing; and hence, probably, 
the introduction of the term foot into 
their prosody. • Hence also, perhaps, 
tho application of the term verse or term 
to a certain denomination of poetical 
measure, at the close of which we turn 
to the beginning of another; and, on 
aimilnr principles, strophe, or turning, 
appears to have been applied to a com¬ 
plete specimen of the varied measures 
of a poem: a word indicating a different 
modification of action, hut coiresjiond- 
ing to our old term stave, and the modern 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 

THE GERMAN STUDENT. 
No. VI. 

USING the sixteenth century 
arose in Germany tine additional 
universities of “Wittenberg, Frankfurt- 
. Vyi-the-Odftr, Konigsberg, Jena, AJa:- 
burg, llelmstadt, Altdorf, Grata, and 
Paderborn. To the ’pernicious multi¬ 
plicity of these f institutions may be 
ascribed the want'll* a public or national 
spirit in German literature. The genins 
of the country, diffused over a wide 
and faint galaxy, could not Iji ing “atten¬ 
tion to settle on any one local constella¬ 
tion these satellites of preferment. 
A pedantic character of writing was 
another necessary consequence: where 
every man of letters had a professorship 
for his eventual object, every bonk aim¬ 
ed at the exhaustive completeness of 
a course of lectures, and every opinion 
was promulgated with the dictatorial 
dogmatism of a doctor. Publishing in 
Latin became the fashion aiiiong thc.sc 
professors, because it announced the 
ambition of European reputation. Hut 
a foreign diction is unfavourable to 
domestic instruction; this Latin learn¬ 
ing flourished, like an exotic in a flower¬ 
pot, with barren fragrance: tlieie was 
no earth about iu which to cast its 
seeds. Numerous and heavy toiucs 
crept with slow perseverance through 
the press, to attain only the notice of 
professional men.. Erudition performed 
her most diflicult fonts, for the sake of 
the toil still more than of the praise. • 
The vernacular public removed un¬ 
proved, and gazed at the labours of 
authorship, as Londoners at the opera, 
which has subsisted fora century with¬ 
out provoking the addition of a single 
stock-play to our English national 
drama. Leibnitz was the most illus¬ 
trious ornament of this Latin age of 
Germany. 

At length, in 1748, ,T. C. Gottsohcd, 
who bad for the previous fourteen years 
been professor of logic at Leipzig, pub- • 
lishcd a thick German Grammar. The 
Germans arc not an imitative* hut they 
are a listening, people: they can do 
nothing wilhout directions, and any¬ 
thing with them. As stum as Units- 
chcd's (Jules for writing Gqrmnu cor¬ 
rectly hadmade their appearance, every 
body begyin to w'rite German. 'W olf, 
t Biyimgarlvn, Sender, published in Ger¬ 
man their lectures on* jurisprudence, 
aesthetics, and theology, nwias writers 
began to translate into German the 
Spectator, and many other English clas¬ 


sics. Suker wrote a theory of the poe¬ 
tic art; and, as if for this agaiu nothing 
hntr a directory was wanting, poets 
began to blossom by die dozen in Ham¬ 
burg, Leipzig, Zurich, and to fdl the 
local periodical publications with offer¬ 
ings on (he altars of the Aluses. Of 
the versifiers w ho now arose, many w ill 
require some detail of attention, as dioy 
assert the rank of European classics. 

HAGEUORN. 

In 1708 was born at Hamburg, on 
the 23 d of, April, Frederic lfagedorn: 
bis father was a sort of consul, or resi¬ 
dent, there, pn behalf of the Danish 
couit, and wqs hospitable to men of 
letters. The son was placed at die 
gymnasium of Hamburg (luting his boy¬ 
hood, and removed at seventeen to the 
university of Jkiia, whtie lie studied 
tin; law'. Before the requisite 1 ernes 
were completed, his lather.died in dis¬ 
appointing cireumstanees, and some 
interest was necessary to make any 
piovision for the young man. Ilaiou 
Soehlenllntl, however, who was going to 
London as amhassador from the court 
ot Copenhagen, accepted Hagedoi n as 
his si err buy, and took him in 1/21) user 
to England. There he acquired the 
English language so readily, as twice 
to have published in it statements con¬ 
nected with his ollicial business, iu 
1731, Ihig^dorn returned with the recall¬ 
ed minister to Hamburg, ami iotiud 
himself left there wit limit employment. 
His taste for English literature in ge¬ 
neral, and bis passion for the poelry of 
Pope, let him to attempt various tians- 
1 at ions, which weie deservedly applaud¬ 
ed; a paraplua.se of the * Universal 
Prayer is the earliest of bis remaining 
pouns. These exci lions, which led m» 
to vaiious original compositions, drew 
the attention of the British factory at 
Hamburg, (an institutiou which began 
in the thirteenth century, at the time of 
the Auseaiie League,) and fie became 
attached as secretary to this mercantile 
company, with a yearly salary of a hun¬ 
dred pounds. In this situation be con¬ 
tinued quietly content, /hung bis work 
at the regular hours, and employ ing bis 
leisure as regulaily iu adding to bis 
stock of reading and of composition. 
In 1738 be published a volume of 
fables, which were well received; and 
was preparing a collective edition of bis 
w orks in 1754, w hen be died unexpect¬ 
edly, with a book iu his hand. Friend¬ 
ship for bis brother, who was employed 
in Saxony, and with whom ho’corres¬ 
ponded assiduously, especially on thq 
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theory *f the fine art*, (Christian Louis 
Hagedorn had publinhctl “On Paint¬ 
ing,") was the strongest ol' his affections: 
but to a surgeon named Carpscr, with 
whom he associated much, lie was also 
warmly attached. His works were col¬ 
lected in three octavo volumes, of 
which the first contains, “ Moral Poems 
and Epigrams;” the second, “Fables 
and Talcs;” and the third, “Odesand 
Songs.” A dissertation on the songs of 
the Greeks forms an elegant appendix. 
As the greater part of llagedoi n’s 
poems are translations, and not pecu¬ 
liarly happy ones, from English origi¬ 
nals, it is little worth while' to give 
specimens, or enter on individual criti¬ 
cisms. Of his miborrowcd effusions, 
the “ Merry Soap-boiler” is perhaps 
versified with most vivacity and grace. 
Ilis rhimed panegyric of Hobbes indi¬ 
cates a diplomatic liberality of sen¬ 
timent. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

N reply to an enquirer, who puts five 
queries on the human hair, I shall 
beg leave to make a few observations; 
ami first, by way of preface, it may be 
deemed necessary to say something con- 
ccrtiing the nature of the aiticlc itself. 
A single hair, viewed through a mi¬ 
croscope, will lie seep to hqje a rug¬ 
ged outward appearance, and inward 
a hollow tube, filled witli a fine bal¬ 
samic fluid, doiived fiom the pores 
of the skin, and designed by .Na¬ 
ture to serve a two-fold purpose,— its 
nourishment and the production of its 
colour; in the same maiiiu i as plants ami 
vegetables loci ive (heir nutiimeiit flora 
the earth; with this exception, that, when 
the tree dies, the brandies also die, 
unless any ot (lie shoots take loot ami 
become independent of their parent 
shrnl>; whereas,-!he human hair w ill con¬ 
tinue to flourish for a considerable fjme 
alter life is extinct. 

Now, as Ibis fluid is said to be com¬ 
posed of five dilfercut elements or bodies, 
each possessing some peculiar principle 
or viitne, it is but natural to suppose, 
that a Rupeiabuudaneeor lack of one or 
more of these will, in general, determine 
its strength or ils weakness. In this 
way, and in no other, can 1 account w by 
“one person’s head of hair is long and* 
soft, and another's short and harsh.” 

With regard to the second question, 
which inquires “ the cause of the decay or 
falling off of the hair in some, while in 
oilier* it continues to ilourisli to old 
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age?” there are as many opinions as 
there arc days in tiie year; a course of 
medicine and fevers, in general, cause 
the hair to fall off; confinement to the 
chamber, and whatever binders the en¬ 
joyment of fresh air am? exercise, tend 
to this end, inasmuch as there js a waste* 
of the animal spirits and juices of the 
body, or depression of mind, which, in 
its effects, are the saiqe, together with a 
total neglect of thqpe wholesome and 
cleanly moans mafic use of to preserve 
the human hair from the seveial diseases 
to which it is liable; add to these, bald¬ 
ness is sometimes hereditary ami de¬ 
scends from fntkor to son. Th<i»fore¬ 
going must be considered as first cause:, 
that often lay the gioiiiulnoik for the 
argument adduced in reply to the first 
qu< stion. 

1 know of lio effectual remedy for 
preventing the hair falling off except 
shaving; ami I can assure the enquirer, 
that every hair that has not fallen off 
prior to the operational 11 return in a 
strong and healthy condition. In the 
course of my experience 1 have seen 
many, who have adopted this method 
at an early pciiod, receive a beautiful 
curled head of hair, lor one that was 
formeily straight: this does not often hap¬ 
pen, and can only be accounted tor in 
the preponderance of those elements 
that give Hint desirable properly. I 
know of no book, save one, that lias 
been written on the subject; and. had I 
not, on re-pci using the paper of the en¬ 
quirer, petceived that lie had no laitb in 
the novtimus that are daily ndveiiiscd, 
I should have considered him as til# 
author ot it; ami his qm l ies a means of 
bringing it ami its antecedent (the fa¬ 
mous Macassar oil,) into notice. Not 
that, I conceive, the Haeasiar oil, or 
any oilier advertized oil, to be injurious 
to the hair; on the conn ary, I know 
them to be perfectIv-iuunccnt prepara¬ 
tions, ami, in some cases, of gteat ser¬ 
vice; but then nature must befavociabh*. 
It is really lidiculoiis to see advertise¬ 
ments, which tell yon, that a certain 
portion ol* the Russia oil, properly 
applied, will prevent the severest at¬ 
tacks of rheumatism; ami that, if ids 
Majesty’s subjects had taken a proper 
quantity ot the «.ec to tt.c kegs of 
Wahhoreii, they had all i el limed safe 
and sound ! 1 recollect having once in 
my possc.'sioti a shilling pamphlet, pub¬ 
lished in or ah^ff the year I7U7 by Mr. 
Ross, entitled, “A Treatise on Rear's 
Giens,?;” which contained ihc most ju¬ 
dicious rental ks and the best direction 
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for the treatment of decayed hair I ever 
met withindepeudant of this, it was 
tastefully and classically written; and, 
were it not that it abounded with the 
most fulsome panegyrics on the fair sex, 
it would have Been read both with plea- 
'apre and .profit, i ain sorry I cannot 
speak thus highly of Mr. Rowland’s 
“Treatise.” It may,nevertheless, he pur¬ 
chased of Sherwood and Co.; and is, I 
believe, a livc-shiltyig volume. 

There art; many tffhigs that 1 could 
wish to say concerning the nature and 
treatment of hair in a state of decay, &.C., 
but, for fear of extending this paper to 
too (tteal a length, I wkail defer it to an¬ 
other oppoilunity. \\ m. Tayi.oii. 
Church Street, Whitechapel. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Slit, 

Illi manner in which the projected 
application to puiliamcnt for pio- 
icrtiug duties (as they are called,) on 
the part of the occupiers of land has 
been conducted, affording no single 
opportunity (that I am aware of) for 
due. consideration and open discussion, 
and Inc total suppression of what was 
advanced against this measure at the 
last annual meeting of the Hath and 
W cst.ol-Englaiid Society, in the leport 
given in the farmer's Journal,—render 
it desirable that the sentiments of in¬ 
dividuals interested in tin* subject should 
find some adequate channel for public 
expression, and ! know of none more 
eligible than that of your excellent 
widely-circulating miscellany. 1 crave 
^jour permission, theiefore,' to explain 
uiy reasons for having given this mea¬ 
sure the most.decided opposition in my 
power, as well as to express my humble 
opinion of the way in which substantial 
relief might and ought to he obtained. 

The object of the petitions (whatever 
pretences may he made to the coutiary,) 
is to raise the value or salc-piicc of the 
produce of land in this country, so as 
to enable the British cultivator of the 
soil to obtain pi ices siill.eient to remu¬ 
nerate him for his skill, his industry, and 
capital; which. llu petitioners state, 
(and state justly.) is not the case at 
present. But why is this not the case? 
Why is« it that the fawner iudhis country 
* cannot afford to sell his corn at even 
double Kir price which the farmer gets 
, . ^neighbouring countries? Is the land 
cursed with barreunc*^ or the culti¬ 
vator of the soil with indolence?— or is 
tlic skill of lhe foreigner greater, or his 
exertions better directed? No, none 


of these things happen? Calumny it¬ 
self dares not iusinuatc any .one of these 
as tine. But (and it is the cause of 
numerous other evils in society,) the 
cause is inordinate taxation. The farnt 
produce of the Biitish farmer cannot 
cope vvitli that of the foreign farmer, 
which is, comparatively, nnlaxed and 
uulithcd, even in Biitish muikcts! The 
remedy prescribed for this in the peti¬ 
tions, is the imposition of such duties 
ou foreign farming produce imported, as 
shall make it as ilesp- as our nalive pro¬ 
duce ought to hr;, to return a fair profit 
to the cultivator. But I would ask, 
what deadly sin have the people of this 
country committed that they are to he 
doomed to purchase the necessaries of 
life at double or treble the price the 
people ill' other and neighbouring coun¬ 
tries c;.n promre them at? Can the 
middle and lower classes of society 
'in this country aliend to pay more for 
their bread than they at present do? Is 
not the labourer already compelled to 
go to the parish for assistance to enable 
him barely to subsist himself and family ? 
And have not multitudes, even of the 
middle classes, hern beaten down and , 
degraded into the stale nun situation of 
paupers; so that the numbers ol those 
who iceiivc parochial r lief, direel or 
indirect, amount, at picsent, to upwards 
of two millions of poisons, in Ivugland 
and Wales alone? Is relief tor one 
class to he sought then from that which 
must inevitably cause greater privations 
anil distress, and thiovv additional bur¬ 
dens upon those who are so ill prepared 
to sustain them? *i cannot view the 
operation of such a measure without 
horror, and, for this reason, (though no 
man living is more desirous of relieving 
the depiesscd state of agricullmc, and 
no one is more convinced of the neces¬ 
sity of relief, than myself,) I enter my 
solemn protest against it. Ou lhe con¬ 
trary, 1 am ready to join head and hand 
in respectful, hut earnest, application to 
the legislature, for real, permanent, and 
substantial relief;—a relief, not only 
coinpiclc for the farmer, hut which will 
necessitate no saeiiliei on the part of the 
middle and labouring classes of society; 
and this relief must he by a removal (at 
least in pad) of the cause of the evil, by 
a material ieduction of that overstrained 
taxation which transfers a too great 
portion of the capital and industry of 
the furmer to the government,—whereby 
his own profits arc reduced or annihi¬ 
lated, and be is rendered incapable of 
employing so many labourers as Ire other¬ 
wise 
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Yt be wolild do, pr of giyblg to those be 
does employ wages sufficient to enable 
' them to maintain themselves And fk- 
knilics. This, too, would afford real relief 


I was told that, on the spots on which 
these French crosses' are <erected, aome 
sddden death had taken place, of sodre 
murder or other crime had been corn- 



the interests of government and the good 
of the people at variance ity this happy 
country? Are the sacrifices, the priva¬ 
tions, the sufferings, to be all on the side 
of the people?—Is the produce of the 
sinking-fund never to be applied for the 
benefit of those who have so long and $o 
patiently, and so enormously, contributed 
thereto, according to the original con¬ 
tract? Arc the oxpence* of govern¬ 
ment (without reference to the amount 
paid to the public annuitants,) to remain 
at more than double what they were 
before the first, war for the restoration 
of the Bourbons? No, these things 
caunot he; hot only the vital interests 
of the people of this country forbid, but 
the host interests of government, and 
the tranquillity of the state; and, in con¬ 
formity with this belief, anti blessed 
expectation of relief, th6 country -has 
been assured by the public act of the 
ministers of the “ holy alliance,” signed 
by Lord Castloreagh himself, and so¬ 
lemnly published in the face of the whole 
European world, that “ henceforth” the 
members of this “ holy alliance,” “ will 
consecrate all their efforts to the in¬ 
crease of the interna! prosperity of their 
states.” J. H. Moggaidge. 

January 8, 1819. ' 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
SKETCHES written after an EXCURSION 
to PARIS in the AUTUMN of 1818. 
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passed large crucifixes, bad 
been set upvAX ttibute#tof superstition, 
to cpmmaradtotc particular incident!. 
They were front six to ten feet high, and 
oit some of them werd exhibited dis¬ 
gusting naked figure*. They reminded 
us of timse suites In old English towns, 
desighatod by the name of ** the 
parts of Wlnujh Aid Visible even at this 
day, in places where superstition 1ms 
nourished without the f)gcn<*y of popery. 
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Spain, where they Infest every Toad; j 
am told, personS'ire expected ld*toAke 
a formal reverence to litem; andpajf- 
sengers riding must alight to perform 
this ceremony; but in France the crosses 
appear to be disregarded or derided, 
esXcept by children, and the lowest vul¬ 
gar, whose estimation cilt be the sub¬ 
ject of no just {wide. During the revo¬ 
lution they were for the most part 
destroyed; bub when Napoleon, in con¬ 
formity to the established dogmas of 
state-craft, restored the influence of the 
priesthood, tire crosses wiere also re¬ 
stored: and hence wo found them in 
good order,—the crosses were fresh 
painted, of a black Colour ; and the 
figures affixed to them in modkeljjr of the 
Deity were in various lively cufoutt. 

1 have already mentioned that the 
harness and tackle of tire hortoa are made 
of ropeSbut this is not the only peculi¬ 
arity. Many of the horses themselves 
are not, as with us, deprived of their viri¬ 
lity, and are as wild as though they bad 
just been caught in a forest HencA 
they run from ride to side, ktekand 
neigh, creating constant disturbance and 
alarm; but, owing to the Vigilance of 
the driver, they canto few accidents. 
The horse-collars and bridles form a 
singular feature of every Freudi'equi¬ 
page. lire former mb made of Wood, 
With hig!i-fiy«i*; or a sort of wings, pro¬ 
jecting frem the collar, often fantasti¬ 
cally painted. On foe collar covering 
foe shoulders, and part of the tteck, of 
the horse,* is laid a ft) H -cnriCd Abeep’s- 
akin; somc1im«tof its natural colour, 
but more oftcuPUjed of % bine or red 
colour. Nothing could be more 
posterous, •and nothing coul* provb 
more strongly how touch man Isihe 
Creature of uureaSOfiihgbablt of imdliiet. 
Ilian tire use of these sii<*p-sklnx,wh*ew 
tire tl.ermotntfftrtoaa.At 90**; yet i 
saw them in every part of France, and 
to nearly every kind of OarriaRe. 'Hto 
bridle Is . as ctoratpaitfce collar, itfm 
V ‘ straps 
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owing to the Mknr ctixnjiiNlltioai af m* 
float tntbhr teste wf fwadUotiw#; thnf r 
th# pprsnus employedm targe mmntfte 
tones are wretched objects ofunivenud 
comdiiserstion ? If the former, why 
cfo legislators and statesmen took on 
passively, and see thousands devoured 
by one ? And,ff thetatter, whysbould s 
oompetitifltt be raised which »0 itt'-rt* 
quite* the competitors? Hie reward, 
however, is doubtless ample, tot with¬ 
held from the multhudc by avarice of 
miscalculation; and a better system 
ouglrt to be organised whenever bene- 
volenoe become* the actuating principle 
Of governments. No employer ought 
to be at liberty to depress the value of 
labdur belotr such a standard as should 
enable the labourer to live in comfort by 
wholesome exertions; but X admit that, 
alter he has done Ids doty liberally to 
those by whose labours his speculation* 
are rendered efficient, he ought then to 
enjoy flic benefit of any profits on those 
labours which, in vending his produc¬ 
tions, he is able to exact from the com¬ 
munity, orlhe world. Amftnnfucturing 
system, conducted in conformity to 
these principles, would Ire a teal bles¬ 
sing to the country which fostered it; 
but, if it should ever be used only as a 
means of enabling speculators in human 
labour to profit more largely than they 
could by tlie more complicated arrange¬ 
ments of agriculture, or as a contrivanoe 
for collecting what the lalmurer is Un¬ 
derpaid into the coffers o£ a ‘ wasteful 
government; then, as a philanthropist 
and patriot, X deprecate its existence. 
Manufactured articles of detss, conve¬ 
nience, and luxury, arc doubtless want¬ 
ed in alt' countries, and all people ought 
to look for them at home; hut the salu¬ 
tary ends ought not to be perverted by 
an abase of flic means through which 
they arc attained. . V'V •• 

The. populous villages Which toe the 
loads through this busy and frfdhfesque 
totoy, are called Basmute IMville, 
and Malaupay; and the chft^mamifoc- 
Inters who occupy them toe Messrs. 
Rawlc, A detoe (A mand), Adeline 
jfcfl>ih)« i. B. Pinel arid i m*'* 
Uito l JE?«4*a«5ta f Mr. RssJCn 
hi4fc*H«if Mlhigiisfaraatg m$ t 
wk «w of the mart, 
itotw Europi?>- Not teritog Ml 

tenant for IteiteffiML 

. ... ,4m nettle*ot-tliis phti^%nd 

is wks|y to realise an inmfensc fertnue, 
if toe "Scioto mtesest in toe FceMeb 
bnbinaf afatotol baffatontoa tefcte b o 
'bi Rngtte tetetofa'ri. tel >. teadto 
toe ttua of toe tyrteadid srt&bfohtrtcnts 

in 


being teed and thick, and to* 
mid hcad-ttee consisting Of 
bf dried shin, plaited Over red cloth. 
» bridle* of Normandy, many of 
which ore also to her seen in Paris, ena¬ 
bled ute more f.lesely to identify the 
/ toclent royhl bridle which I purchased 
arte yeartfntoee at Purkts’s Cottage, 
On too spot in the New Forest where 
William Rufus was killed. My bridle, 
Wbrn by the horse of Rufus in 1100, 
proved to be a - counterpart of these 
Nurtnan bridles; such «their antiquity; 
i and such the force of that instinct, of 
which men as well as an i mu Is appear 
to be the patients, in spite of occasional 
sbmtiffRtionS of volltiolf and reason. I 
wan of coarse pleased art being thus 
able to verity the attestation of toe 
honest charcoal-maker, who delivered 
the Rufus bridle to me as a rettqnc 
which bad been in the Parkis' family 
In the name house tor above 700 years. 

A tow miles before 'We arrived at 
Rtoton we descended into a valley, im¬ 
proved to cultivation, andstudded with 
villages, targe erections, and churdios. 
It reminded toe of the manufacturing 
districts of Derbyshire, and It proved, 
on enquiry, to be the district which has 
riven a manufacturing reputation to 
Rotten. Here I saw extensive ranges of 
buddings, which indicated the involve¬ 
ment of considerable capital, and the 
employment of a numerous population. 
Theit general aspect, and their adjuncts 
of nefw cottage*, and a swarming popu¬ 
lation, occasioned me to exclaim to my 
French companions, “ Ah! Voila ¥A*r 
glUerreV* at which they seemed piqued, 
ffir they had announced our approach to 
Ibis improved region, and had expected 
a teHey of those “ mperbas" and “wsg- 
nijbptes* with whfch I had often flat- 
* toted then on nfler parts Of the road. 

Accustomed to value every social 
mrangenvent in tlio exact proportion in 
vritich ft promotes human happiness, I 
did not partte in the' vulgar pleasure 
Which hi always expressed in viewing 
a great manufactory. Proximatoly, 
they arc 's* many seats of misery, vice, 
and disease; and, While thef combine 
great Ingenuity in their details, they 
Shut combine, in their arraagemeots, ail 
the social errors and unfeeling policy of 
sdeHMttoftfi. I ate at* Ium to discover 
why be, who is employed inthe fabri- 
edtioa of any mscimff artfcto Of tew 
-.- ^ a te a n mirite’^wld^ be wor repaid 
tortds labour fluOrlny dflrer iudnstrkms 
member of thecoamunity. Iwit owing 
to the cupidity of tktftoasfeMnamafce. 
feegr, who ptea ua wto te l ri a capital; or 
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tefela district, %* % Hwv of Napo- 
lead feef afforded employment mocwly 
thirty feoasand ymm$ i 
Bumboai,. vanwgi ofomfestanm mw 
<«M r4 fee »w«ber,» and 

tower |b«>#iileipwo 9 spirit, % 
ftWfW’itetoftM'V'Vi- 'if •, •-■ 

4«)Plgbi tban.Titfages l *nil 
in too neifewdtowfla, 1 was stiwtto wife 
tbe superiority fte. ooatrmnoae by 
wMth -kesItAnsfMjrtod hi 
France. Instead ^placing fewtoa 
few heM, M tom anddnngwoes 
manner commonly adopted to England, 
or in u awkward antfjrimotnn manner 
on the shoulder*, tot eerier ispeovided 
with, a slight W|»ratuvsnmet«nea 
formed of wooo f dike trail oswl 
by gamers fo England, Afaelodge being 
bmsdeunagh to jwpiwt, p,.bo* or 
package i prjwiooiiaie* made of wicker¬ 
work* wife., a luwkptar cavity instead 
of nledg«. • They arc called hvttet, and 
tow*v,probably, owe jSjmljsb word hud, 
for fo® somewhat, similar fmdri»»nw> 
with which briokiaycr’frdabmurrs con¬ 
vey brmk® and niurim. JTlim hotlet 
are fixed by a simp, pausing rou«pl Urn 
alumUlers, and it ajipcared U>qw 2 that 
a wan tfegfaLtmrrydimblc the weight 
.wife half-the exertion that i® requited 
in England by \hc unskilful application 
of it bo header nhouldern.As I, con¬ 
ceive Wiew. holtes may bcinti minced 
.Wjitli, great advantage into lingland for 
suniiar. purpo**, and m one nsclnl 
Mill is woifb a bnurlrcd sentiment*, I 
have annexed a front view and a proto® 
of tbe wicker Juoitet used in Paris, 
wltrte Uiey cost about twelve or^liftocn 
riiiHings, and term tfw atgrtednAradc of 
thousands «f todustrious persons.— 



One need «fet dwefeoft toe evid«to##a- 
tbttoeto fold meolMMliMd wlynHlyag«®,wf 
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tints dividing •:» load between a direct 
pressure Jfem tbc straps on too shoot, 
day*,-sad-** toe inclined plane of toe 
bar* 5 tbe heed, tat. «rt arm* befog, 
in Kris disposition of tbe load,- perfectly 
*i liberty, «a<| ma«b wain and distrm 
befog noawqneatly saved tp that ek»w 
®f war species who perform fee tntM| 
dories of “be worsen? wood and drawees 
oftvateri?* 1 ' 

Nothing coaid be more imposing than 
out descent into it* riife mM.phpofana «• 
pity of ftoocn: toe fine <4<solJ»*Sy of |hp - 
road w»* planted on each side wife doa¬ 
ble row® of stately tree*, jfenfiag w*lks 
between them, for fee use of fee inM>i a 
ttttita. Being rt^fine evening,, said fife 
popiilatHtn being drawn out to etto>y 
ite refresbing coolecsa, Ibo entrance of 
tbe town resembh'd, in pojnitatkm, this 
swarms dcpictwl in .fen rngmirqpi 
wlitoli accompany, fee accosmt of, l*twd 
Macartney’® embassy to China. Co 
our left.we passed an enclosed prome¬ 
nade, fitted wife groups of weH-drcswd 
pcrsmis, such as are ^o be seen in tbe 
parjks almai. London on Snndtij even¬ 
ing* ; while on ttie right band Sowed 
the Seine, which at this place forms • 
magnificent ij^er; the broad cjunys 
being covered wife tnnKltodes, who wpro 
enjoying lliemselvcs in front of varimt® 

Iron ills of mountebanks and aH-n^-an- 
drewa. - , s 

After travelling so many mites through 
a eoeufry destitute of social ebjeett, 
we were, delighted wife ilie gainly 
fay which, on ,a sudden, we found 
ourselves surrounded. On entering 
fee streets we first beheld that fea¬ 
ture of French cities which confers tn 
them s® lively an air, tlm woli-Ughteil 
and thronged coflfet-boy®f*s, letnetmde. 
Droit, and ice, shops. Tbe effort of 
feese, and of fee.streets, tdrpaked. with ’ 
}03®enigers, was highly fascinptingMmd 
we began, for tire first moment, to.con- 
sidcr onrsei ves lu that country so famed 
Cor its social gaiety. 

A Just as we were enjoying too qwe* 
isefo; present e»l by tot? viviw^ of a 
large . French eily, our„«atio»«| prido 
was gratified by die appearance hi <wr 
rear pf an elegant I^*iiilon enrnefe^and 
pair, 4»Wfe--s>g.'*H 'ENglife genfe mun 
and. bis servant;, The eimticity, 
aess, awb elegant jorm,;of this 
fee aphit or fen homes, and fee tasfe 
and briHiaony feeir apcdlhtremeiits, 

E esented such ntimstrafefe jrit.toafogfe. 

4 aecn of iao samo bfod in Franca, 
IHat wo cottld not C^nlting at too 
smiKl supertorhy of all tbo Mfo imn- 
., - v . ftntoi 
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eernedin producing such a combination 
of elegance. The feeling* of the French 
„ populace seem to be in uuisonwith our 
own; egcrowd of them running after the 
curricle as a splendid novelty. At nine 
we were set. down at the bureau of the 
diligence, when* 1 a couple of ported, 
faking oOrduggage on their kottcs, con¬ 
ducted a* to the hotel de Normandie, to 
which vre had been recommended. 

For the Monthly Magatvne. 
RHYSICO-MORAI. and POLITICO! lllTJS- 
TRATiONS and APOTHTHEGMS ; written 

in the year 1797; fy hr. lawRence. 

( Confjnuedfrom p, 3lff of our put voL) 

T HE pretence is not only sophistical 
but farcical, that a republic. Or 
government, constituted upon the prin- 
cipleof universal right, cannot be sulB- 
ciently strong, secret, or capable of the 
management and centred of an exten- 
. give empire. The republic of. France, 
in its purest slate, exhibited no such 
defect. Should the times require an 
extraordinary latitude of discretion, is 
it not more truly politic to entrust it 
in hands, which,' the occasion ceasing, 
are bound by law to Hie surrender 
of their extraordinary? but temporary 
powers. A sophism most dangerous 
and destructive of human rights lias been 
currently adopted on the authority of 
Tacitus.—Non aliud discordantes patrice 
remedium fuisse, quant ut ah wno nge- 
retur. 

English politicians, of a certain class, 
are in the habit of demanding, why 
those who aim at a reform of our system, 
will be content with nothing short of a 
change jn the representation. Why not, 
say they, by other and more immediate 
meat», seek to remedy those errors and 
grievances of which you complain ? Hare 
politicians t What—expect reform and 
redress from those who so greatly profit 
by the abuse—leaving the seeming right, 
the- power and the temptation to do 
wrong f v Tbese counsellors shew little 
knowledge <of human nature, and too 
little attention to the character given by 
their oracle, Burke, of kings a»d persons 
in authority. 

The unjust and profligate principle 
pa which is grounded the spurious order 
of society, corrupts Ihg ablestyheads and 
•hardens the roust feeling hearts: this 
faelitiou^order must be supported, al¬ 
t hough natural justice and humanity go 
"?Tlo wreck. Aneloquenband able judge 
Wat .a strenuous ad vocatefor the feudal 
eysteai; was so determined aa enemy to 


the discussion of abstract principle*, 
that he wouldprevent the exe&iseuf 
snob a liberty bytbe sword ef the law; 
and*so convinced that the labouring 
clashes were a mere property of tins rich, 
that he recommended, always; to keep 
them Used* that they might be hundde. 
Louis XVI. sacrificed his own life, and 
would, imd-It hate) 4n ’bia power, or 
Choice,' have sacriftoed Paris, isay, all 
France, in defence of priests, Crucifixes, 
bolyvirgios, and Of that chiuuera which 
hC had boeu tanghrto venerate?-under 
the name tdli-SaeudiOrdar. - •> -i 

• The foUnwiag anecdote ofthhsraarty r 
to social order and royalism, is- said to 
bewellauibetitieated. Charles, the 
eldest grandson and heir of -Maria 
d’Este, Queen of James II. of England, 
empowered bis natural daughter, Miss 
Walking aha w, to act for tlie recovery 
of the arrears due from the English 
government, of the settlement made 
upon that queen. The huly prevailed 
upon Vergemcs, then minister, to solicit 
the interest of Louis in this affair, 
through his ambassador, to the court 
of England. The king’s refusal was 
couched in She Following words— 1 Vest 
unc famille malheureuse, dent je ne vettx 
plus entendre parlor.' Unconscious, in 
how few years the term maUieureuse 
would be signally applicable to his own 
family, with the small probability that 
the ban cqpld ever lie taken off. 

The many must necessarily Ire go¬ 
verned by the -few, but it is equally 
necessary that the few bo chosen by, 
and accountable to the many; such is 
the rtfot of ail policy. There is no in¬ 
stance upon record, of permanent reten¬ 
tion Of power in tiie aggregate or mass 
of the people, nor fs it possible: such 
apprehension then, is chimerical, the 
result either of hypocrisy or a defect of 
political knowledge. Property, talent, 
the sword, and pen, of everlasting and 
indispensable use, must have everlasting 
preponderance. 

Were tho maxim infallible, that kings 
can do no wrong, their subjects would 
-he fatally and effectually prevented - in 
.the last resort from doing right. Hap¬ 
pily, however. Ibis political dictum can 
have only a partial and ordinary ope¬ 
ration, a* is 'satisfactorily evinced by 
general experience and in the memora¬ 
ble cases of’Charles f., James II., and 
Louis-XVI, In the case of a king of 
.{Snglaiid committing wilful murder, or 
seising by force the wife or daughter of 
-a subject, what is the nature of the 
remedy Abided by our tews! 

Tlio 
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, The demand of rigid is at no time Mermill msb headlong into a» unjust, 
impro)ter, however - oaptingeacieg may murderous, aud destructive war, lor the 
reiiderit unseasonable. Right is, never veriest trifle, even for the [we tended 
safe, out of the castodyofits legjtfbrale honor iof a.tbing, called a king; aud jet 
proprietor. willaot lift a hand, or incur the smallest 

It has been held,property is thecrea- risk, for the recovery or support of tfaeir 
tore of law*, and law -the creature of dearest rights. * 
property ; hot with more truth stud cor- The enlightened rich aud^ndepeadfidt 
jeetnees, property is . of the Essence of commit «.great error, in declining to 
self; sad law might to.be the creature take .the lead, whether in reformation «r 
of justice. . Fundamental?ight is not tie- necessary revolution, whence tiicj would 
rived from law.but law from right. . secure their due jhare in the public 
Patience,; is recommended- from, the proceedings, and their natural influence 
bench, the pulpit, andthe jwess, to those in. Use new state. - The. conduct of re- 
who endure grievances; but how do volutions might so bo kept, from ig- 
they practise, who • preach itt Hew Dorant, profligate, and bloody instro- 
tenaciuus arc men of their own .rights, moms, which the* needy metier talents, 
real or assn mod; how cool, deliberative, on whom the fearful duty of insurrection 
aud oonsoliug, hi quostiun of- the bent generally devolves, are compelled by 
grounded nod most important rights stern necessity to employ; experience 
of others. * always shelving, them .more ready to 

The Italian proverb of the man who co-operate witli the higher ranks, wbca- 
was well, aud caught his deatli ia tlie ever that is practicable. Tito example 
attempt to physic bis body into a still of Rgalite, (Orleans,) so often quoted 
better state, has long been the refuge in terrorem, amounts to notliing. His 
of political ignorance. The well, applied imbecility and ignorance assured, and 
to stales, seldom extends beyond the his utter want of probity deserved, the 
classes of property, and with them in- fate he experienced, 
eludes not the idea of latent perils. The sacred duty of insurrection has 

Of precisely the same nature, and . been decried, whilst the old bangtail 
equal moral use, is the upplicatiou of doctrine of resistance lias passed un- 
Roiissohu’s idea of the small, profit of reproved. The reason is this.—The 
revolutions, from the certain immediate latter concerns only noblemen, geutto- 
mischicis they occasion. This is merely men, clergy, and freeholders; the former 
to whistle political psalms ‘.^revolutions includes, free MEN. 
will come , when they will come. Excess The use and currency of the following 
lias a spontaneous tendency towards its stupid apology for slavery, evince a most 
own remedy; the body politic, like the deplorable degree of ignorance. The 
'natural, laden with peccant humours, negroes, it is asseitcd, arc preserved by 
must cither have artificial relief or its the slave-trade from immediate slaugb- 
natural crisis will succeed: this may he ter; and, moreover, are well used in the 
slighted, or that delayed: health and colonies. Liberty then, in the cstuna- 
wealth are too habitually arrogant ami lion of these calculating logicians, does 
blind. not amount even to a unit; and the 

In the late and present contentions saving a man’s life entitles you to his • 
between the nations and their govern- everlasting labour, to an absolute pro- 
ments, the people have been imariahly perty in himself and bis posterity! 
right and the governments wrong; be- The advocates for blood in revolutions 
cause, the former acting upon the priii- pretend to justify their horrid system, 
ciplc of just mid equal rights, have and its laic practice in France, from 
demanded nothing to which they have the bloody obstinacy with .which alt 
not naturally aud politically the clearest reform is, even at this hour, prevented, 
title; they havo>indeed, infe.w instances, It.neveraiught, indeed, to lie forgotten, 
demanded the full of their rights. .Real that the more straight the Gordiau knot 
representative democracy is but a coni- of aristocracy is drawn, the stronger 
pendioos term for political justice, aud sharper must be the sword which 
embracing universal humanity, and divides it* * ,*» 

-seeking not to exclude Buy from ,tl»eir . The best-meaning men are misled by* 
just rights. Is it not inconsistent with (he preposterous fear that, evil will ra¬ 
the go vernment of one, whether under the suit from the attempt to do justice, and 
title of king or president, at the discre- from the want of discrimination bet wee 15 "* 
tinn of the majority, provided the rights the two species of evil: do right, and 
of man be. also included in tits system, incur temporary evil for permanent 

goodj 
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publib grievance*, it is strictly in pro-, 
codeut to say, we do not controvert the 
feet of their ejfistence, but. to grant a 
fQncdy foa'thoso wot ;;? ouly furnish ' • 
plea for farther demands ; wo tbpeft«p 
demur, or absolutely. refuse, Ifot fee’ 
only true politic r is, and l appeal to 
universal past experience, timely re¬ 
dress, aud that to tire Very utmost extent 
of the pleader’s right; at that instaut, 
be prepared to tmsheatb the sword; 
assure ydursejC Jrora such honest con¬ 
duct 4jic sWord will remain in its sheath. 
Also, from the'opposite conduct, Which 
deserves an opposite epithet, sootier or 
l*fer,ejtber upbn yourself or your chil¬ 
dren, the sword must start from its 
scabbard with devouring fury. Tfou 
must, at any rate, trust to (hejustice of, 
yOUr fellow men, add It must surely l>e 
west safe to do so wi,th dean bands. 

The love of our country does not ne¬ 
cessarily include the love of man; but 
the love of the Whole human race ever 
combines as much as is rational of the 
love of our Country. 

Insipid unmeaning forms, intrigues, 
dud corruptions, in a state, occupy the 
Unto, and stand in the place of real 
business and the public weal. 

In the old time, the world was go¬ 
verned either by personal, traditional, 
or written authority; within the last 
twenty or thirty years the discovery has 
been made, that human liberty is a 
general, equal, individual property. 
This discovery, however graud and 
important, is supposed to have been 
intimately connected with stay-making. 

The comprehension of dements or 
• principles is the most sublime attribute 
of the human intellect. Many whom 
Tfcture has not qualified to examine 
foundations, will descant mod ably, 
dijffusedly,. and elegantly, iipcm , the 
superstructure. There is an ability of 
principle, and an ability of practice; 
the great ptofeuod, **4 die great super¬ 
ficial ; able ;roa« 0 Hcrs, able, imposing. 
Mid friumpfupit sophists; powers of 
Condensation, andpower* of diffusion. 
A politician or public hum sLiall be 
extremely able, in Soph practice as bn' 
‘lias derived from education wnd. iiabit, 
without sever Wing l»een initialled. 
y^r lv imbibed . prejudices, , and toe 
,r fetdiion of t|ie |hi|es wiM occasion such 
a. man to run hastily and heedlessly 
over the pwnt glaring ,*ncj import^ 


troths k there * moment of ®unverfi«»> 
both fey MdjvMfaita bodies «f menu. 

Wbxik|5a'or *M««fcsigriqii had eqr dd 
English liberty-hoy a, (w||h;|he excep¬ 
tions ofGeorge Fax the Quaker,) eg 
Africa*) slavery,? ^at..ek<«ore and 
I muted views pf.the general r^its d 
humanity had Luto*,Sfcsfbrd, phwepr 
dm,, or Maai*sdeM .ot our own,, time, 
hgwevdr great and extensive ihchrmciK 
tat eapacliy?,.... Or. ..-whig d«i 
Somers Trenchard, GorAaW, Chatham, 
Camden, wake* of |u»h%’ brtww by 
the ierln liberty, but* boon which was 
tohfi bestowfd upem wpudund, accord- , 
tog to toe, dhcrcUou. of the., donor* 
through the medium,, of A someth tog 
which fbey called A cpnatitiilksa,. and. 
which each assumed the aiitbority to 
define to jus own wav, . Ro)is*eaq,Jlel- 
vetius, and their disciples,afford nothing 
sufficiently precise as a guide to limn an 
action, to tqc glorious career of liberty ; 
their sublime, and visionary, n|Ui spot, 
seldom; extravagant, ideas of Human 
nnturc, togelher with the tendency of. 
their writings to the abasement, of the 
sacred right of property, have served In , 
deter one pari of mankind, arid mislead 
the pther; hut tltc charms of eloquence 
and wit, ami the alluring beauties of; 
comporitlbn, have, and ever will, obtain 
readers, independently of,die consider *- 
tiqn of moral,, beneiifs. Tjiense of 
writers, of e this class, as .of Pcs Cartes 
in another view, ha* been to expand" 
and to excite the human mind to free¬ 
dom of enquiry. . 

v . The grand dlfiicnHy with moralists 
and politicians seems to have been 
an inability from one or other cause, 
completely to round the theorem of 
Sftruth: each one has made some breach, 
either from, defect ivc , comprehension, 
from selfish attachments, or incompli¬ 
ance wife the resistless iiiftocnccofa 
favourite prejudice. The mind of Fras- 
' tnus would, perhaps, bjsiie made ton tom, 
complete, hud hejiyed tsfo or three cen¬ 
turies later, Lqcke’s'chief itjpa oi troth, 
was as it depended oq authority, or. was. 
deducihle from tin? opernHous of J»cbp- 
lastie logit; his opinion*of. witocrsal,dr v 
equal right was, that its fir»( actjqpld- 
be‘ to destroy jfself. The rojHtolfefio, 
Fjctchcr of Sntioun,. .that ro##tei 
friend of buman freedom, proposed, die 
revival of slavey, as a means tqwxtto- 
|u^thepoors-r»te. B<^l|nme and 

tioe^ani^^^sow^fmonarchical ud 
umSmptk, pf^udiecs ; 4 , toe totter 'Ip' 
h» ; history, «f» favouring uqjvprsal 

suffrage. 
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M&ijb GilAoft wonM subject reli¬ 
gion to the general law* of reason, and 
exempt the political system. Priestley, 
Price, Wakefield, and others, would 
subject politics, and exempt religion, 
meaning always their own ideas and 
interpretations of it; all others they cha¬ 
ritably and Cheerfully subjected. The 
high-famed Gibbon, who toiled through- 
oat a whole lifts in the arduous labours 
of erudition, striving incessantly to 
attain the fruitless palm of an harmo¬ 
nious arrangement of words and sen¬ 
tences, nearly overlooked the totalled 
science of humanity; and, haring writ¬ 
ten the history of man daring many 
ages, died grossly ignorant of his rights, 
of which he left a condemning prom hi 
the following .recorded counsel, dis¬ 
graceful even to a monk or a lawyer:— 
“To deny positive rights, lest their 
allowance should be made a precedent 
for the demand of others." The system 
uf Thomas Paine halts in its universality 
on the great subject of property. A 
modem patriot, famous as an advocate 
of tilierty, and of rare acuteness of 
intellect, deemed tlie elective franchise 
too great a luxury to be bestowed upon 
the base and needy (sec bis Letter to 
Lord Ashburton), because (lie rich have 
a greater right to liberty than the poor; 
& great ail being dearer than a small 
one. This politician would make ft two 
gttiaea business of the chief of civil 


rights, excluding (as though tbe natarf 
of right admitted of exclusion or accord¬ 
ance,) tbe extremely miserable) ex¬ 
tremely dependent, extremely ignorant, 
and extremely selfish? Sed quit custo¬ 
dial Who shall tiy those Cromwellian 
fryers? The expatriated Gerald, author - 
of the Convention, once wrote* in Rwnd 
of negro slavery; aud there may be 
probably, even now, staunch and consis¬ 
tent democrats prepared to defend that 
necessary system., A* reverend noncon¬ 
formist doctor, of great sectarian repu¬ 
tation, after condemning tbe religious 
tests and arbitrary restraints upon con¬ 
science imposed by the Anglican church* 
gravely and coolly delivers over iff the 
secular arm, all atlicists and iufidel* 
How might this catalogue of consis¬ 
tency be extended! 

As for those redoubtable modern 
politicians, the staunch defenders of all 
establishments, because they are esla- 
blished creeds; and of all wtio postulate 
that two and two make five, and proceed 
with the most fervid auftingraliating elo¬ 
quence in the career of artificial logic, 
which will indifferently subserve the 
causetaf either truth or falsehood, until 
they arrive at their daaaiing conclusion; 
with those, the argumentum ad factum, is 
short and sufficient: but, Messrs. Ed¬ 
mund Burke aud Co. two and two do. 
not make five. 

(To be continued.) 


MEMOIRS AND REMAINS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF JANE HARRY TO 
HER FATHER, ON HER CONVERSION 
TO THE PRINCIPLES OF THE QUAKERS. 

I SEND herewith, to the Editor 
of the Monthly Magazine, a truly 
interesting relic; <r letter written to 
kcr father by Jane Harry, a young 
lady not wliotiy unknown to Hie 
world, from having been the object of 
a' remarkable discourse between Dr. 
Johnson and Mary Knowles, ou the 
anbject of her eonvincement to the 
principles of (he Quakers. This often- 
reprrftted conversation must be known 
td many of your readers, and it may be 
recotteeted, it was a subject of the 
doctor's indignation that inie did not 
unfltinue of the religion of the state. 
Mary Knowles, with much good hu¬ 
mour and lively fancy, embodied this 
■tote conscience, mid described it as 
pissing into the shades of Tartarus, 
there to be 'punished for its errors; 
tobfe* created a laugh at the doctor's 


expense, who was, however, brought 
again, by a few strokes of cheerfulnetA 
and pleasantry, to a good humonr, so 
as to pass the remainder of the evening, 
it being a tea party, agreeably. 

„ This lady, after her conversion to 
Friends' principles, married Joseph 
Thresher, a very eminent snrgeou of 
Worcester; and, by embracing thorn 
principles, made a noble sacrifice of a 
' large fortune of 38,0(101. Thirty being 
promised her by her father if she would 
relinquish and give Ibein up, and two 
only if she^mbraced them, she preferred 
the latter; and, thankfully receiving 
them, said it was quite enough, shewing 
a devntedness to her principes that, 
with the siitcere-hfiarted, must Mb much • 
admiral. A very few years after their 
marriage, this amiable woman died, and. 
was buried at Worcester, her ebud* 
dying a IjtUe Iwfcre her; and in a year 
or two after died also, of a fever caught 
twm 009 of his patients, JosepbTliresber, 

bo 
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by which I lost, with poignant sorrow, 
an accomplished and worthy master, 
in the second year of my apprenticeship. 
I remain, with much 

respect, thy friend, 

< Eracy Clark. 


* Honoured Sir, 

Before 3 on receive this letter, yon 
will, doubtless, have been acquainted 
with an event Which has surprized 
yon, and, perhaps, yon may no longer 
think me worthy of that parental 
care and tenderness jon have so evi¬ 
dently shewn me. I have already suf¬ 
fered much grief from the displeasure of 
my Triends, whose favour and coun¬ 
tenance I no longer enjoy. Should yon, 
too, still add to my sorrow, by jour dis¬ 
approbation and resentment, much, very 
mntfi indeed, will iny afflictions be in¬ 
creased. 

1 will endeavour to give yon a true 
and genuine account of myself and my 
actions; and I think, that, in order to set 
the matter in as rtear :» light as I o in, it 
wilt be right to let you know the .situa¬ 
tion of my iriind some time hack, which 
1 shall now do. 

The acquaintance, to whom Mrs. 
Bcnficld and her family had introduced 
B»e, treated me w ith great respect, ami 
some of them with much affection ; they 
made me of some consequence among 
them at their places of public resort, 
where I was sometimes cnteitaiucd; 
but I generally found, on iny ictimi 
borne, that no solid good or satisfaction 
arose from snch amusements ; and those 
tapes in will h 1 had been most caressed 
for the few accomplishments I possessed, 
were fo me seasons of most dissatisfac¬ 
tion; for my vanity bad been fluttered, 

, and 1 found that pride and ambition 
were powerful enemies to contend with. 

Thus, however, , I went ou, encou¬ 
raged and beloved by yon and my 
friends; I had naturally a great tbiist 
for learning, but could uot easily pursue 
my inclination lor reading and study at 
Cheltenham so much as I could have 
wished; hut to this I snhm^tcd, and 
drawing began to engross much of my 
time and attention, as l found it more 
easy to engage myself in this employ¬ 
ment than any literary one w hile 1 was 
•there. T did, however, froin my medi¬ 
tative lust of mind, make some progress 
in the study of elides; and I flatter 
""*liTysell', (from the praiijp bestowed on, 
me by yourself, and th§ rest of my 
friends,) that I hud made some little 


advances in the practical part^f mo¬ 
rality ; but this was not sufficient to 
satki'v a mind that was in search after a 
solid heart-felt good it had never yet 
found. 

On my dear sister’s return from school 
in 1 minion, I thought it my duty, and 
made it my pleasure to instruct her; 
but. alas, I did not long enjoy this de¬ 
lightful employment, for she was soon, 
seized with that complaint which put a 
period to her blooming years. This 
was an affliction I thought almost insup¬ 
portable for some time, having (as it 
seemed.) lost a part of myself, for I had 
formed the most pleasing hopes of our 
future friendship ami converse; when 
she died, 1 no longer wished to live, 
neither could I lint! any comfort from 
the dull wlictates of philosophy which 
were then as a dead letler, and the most 
they could do was to sink the nrind into 
a state of apathy. Religion, at length, 
(for a time) presented herself and taught 
me patience, icsignation,and submission 
to my (fod, faith ami confidence in that 
Lord to whose sufferings the gieatest of 
ours is not to be compared. J w as eom- 
foited, and my sorrows were tinned into 
a calm remembrance of her; hut my 
mind was still blit little purified from the 
dregs of vain philosophical conjectures, 
and the most fantastic ideas would 
sometimes intrude concerning what 
might he tfovv her final state, sometimes, 
supposing her a giumliaii angel, at 
others, a nymph of Paradise, preparing 
a mansion ibr me, where 1 might again 
enjoy her company in the regions of im¬ 
mortal bliss. I made none of these ideas 
an object of faith ; Imt it is evident, that 
those who mingle vain philosophy w ilfi 
Christian ti utlis, must unavoidably 
shake the basis of the latter, ami Ihereby 
the mind becomes lilted up by a train of 
idle speculations and enquiries far above 
human nature to investigate. f\ bat & 
local Paradise vv as mine; yet, w ith these 
ideas, many entertain themselves; and 
I had often read of such a one, where it 
is the principal delight of created spirits 
to see each other again, rather than to 
behold that glorious being who illumines 
space, and is to be to us the all in ull 1 
Religion (ifsnch can he called religion,) 
is in a very weak and unfruitful state 
when it has not (Jod for the sole object 
and spring of all its aims and endea¬ 
vours. Hoping you will pardon this 
digressibn, 1 will uow proceed with my- 
little history. 

My mind seemed at length to grow 

e»»y 
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easy vv^h regard to my sister’s death, 
reflection and time had blunted the 
edge of soriow; but it was still active 
in other respects. I began fo perceive 
the folly of metaphy sical reasoning, 
though it was very difficult to sup¬ 
press it. 

1 knew that the plainesl and simplest 
truths were to be found in the Scrip¬ 
tures, and I began to read them with 
pleasure: for 1 knew little of them 
before, beside the mere historical pait, 
thinking (as, alas! the generality of 
people do,) that the Bible was a book 
for priests only to study, and that we 
might carelessly depend on their inter¬ 
pretation of it. lint, w hen I began to fry 
to read the New Testament for myself, 1 
was naturally led to examine, hy this 
test, the doctrines and usages* of the 
Church of England ; and began to con¬ 
clude, that either the \( w Testament 
was spurious, or that those who in these 
days call themselves Christians, had 
sireatlv departed from them; and that 
the eciemoiiial ohseivations of the esta¬ 
blished chinch weie hut the remains of 
Cupish snpeistition. 

in this stale of mind, and about fif¬ 
teen months ago, 1 came to Barnes, to 
visit Mr. and Mrs, Xprigg, who were 
very kind and vciy friendly <0 me, as f 
always told you they were; and Mr. 
Spiigg, finding 1 had a taste and genius 
tor drawing, kindly let me liavr^i dravv- 
ing-master, for which i think myself 
much obliged. 

In the course of my stay at Barnes 
there came a Quaker lady, a Mis. 
Knowles: I have been told she lias 
seen you, ami it was at the time she 
was working the celebrated picture of 
flie king. She is a woman of a fine 
understanding, highly cultivated, of an 
amiable disposition; condescending to 
converse familiarly with any, however 
inferior to herself in her various accom¬ 
plishments. 

Long before I had the pleasure of 
her acquaintance, I had heard Mrs. 
Spiigg and the family desciihc her in 
very high terms. Was it any wonder I 
' Imuld love and’esteem a woman so 


As I w as engaged in painting while 
she was at Barnes, she obligingly favor¬ 
ed me with many useful hints on this 
art, and with much of her conversation 
on other subjects. She made a second 
visit at Mr. Sprigg's wljile I was with 
Ihem, and then knew no marc of my 
religious sentiments than she* did be¬ 
fore, and, consequently, could not know 
any thing of my doubts; tor I endea¬ 
voured to keep up my spirits, and to 
converse as usiiuj. *11111 before Mr. 
Spiigg J bad always ;m awe about me, 
which made me reserved; and to this t 
attribute much of my present unhappi¬ 
ness ; for, had it not been for this awe, 

I should have made’iny change of sfcRti- 
inent known fo him much sooner, and 
mote freely, than 1 did. 

Mrs. J\ now les inv ited me to make her 
and her husband (who is a physician, 
and a vciy sensible unci agreeable man.) 
a visit; and accoidingly l spent a few 
days with them; hut, as their little hoy 
was st i/.t-d w ith a lever while I was 
tbeie, it was incomonidiit for me to 
slay any lungct ; however, they desired 
1 would t< tut 11 when the child was well, 
winch I dal iu a few weeks after, with 
Mi. Spiigg’s pet mission. 

J was about a fori night on this visit, 
a great part of which was spent in 
painting; hut, in the mean time, I saw 
many of the Quakers, and was much 
surprised when I discovered a genuine 
politeness, an amiable simplicity of 
manners, benevolence and integrity of 
In ait, with knowledge both useful and 
ornamental, among a people whom tha 
world in general despised, but whom 
d have since found) the more liberal-* 
minded ami sensible part of mankind 
ad.niie. 

I knew that such virtues and quali¬ 
fications united must take their rise 
lioni a pine sconce: I admired them 
iu sc< ict, and began to think that in 
their icligion 1 might find what I was 
in search alrei,- a ical and substantial 
good ; and, as my mind was much un¬ 
settled, 1 thought it my duty to enquire 
into Iheir pi ineiples, as 1 could not be 
reconciled to those of the established 


piaisccl l>y those i loved, and to whose clmieh; lor f knew that it was not 
opinions I had always given such a being aecidc utully hum in any religious 
c ieditf She hail a genius for painting, soc iety that could make us true mcm- 
vvliich she would doubtless have pur- hers of it, v. flhoiil if concurrence Tit" the 
sued more', had she not been restrained heart and understanding <0 it$ duc¬ 
hy her religions principles, which do times. I thcrctore disclosed my mind 
not encourage this art; but allow it a In Mrs. knowle^s, telling her that I 
little, while it remains an innocent admin d l ie Qn-Jhers much, as far as I 
amusement, not engrossing too much knew then; and that 1 wauled io know 
time*, and confined to proper subjects. something of Iheir principles, for that I 
Month»,y M,vo. No,-225. <; had 
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had no faith in the ceremonies of the suspected that I was enquiries after 
Church of England; but that 1 looked aiijj religion besides that in which I 
upon them as the remaius of Popery, was educated. 

though I had never been told so by any In the course of these things I hap- 
one. She seemed surprised at what I penod to fie on a visit at the house of 
said, and asked me if J had known any Robert Barclay, and, as they are of the 
’thing of (lie Quakers before ? I said 1 family of the Robert JJarelay, who 
knew a few of those whom 1 had seen wrote the celebrated Apology tor the 
at Cheltenham, and some who lived Quakers, I requested them to lend it 
there; and that, 1 had been at their rno, therein hoping to find their prin- 
meetings two or three times with Miss ciples stated with fulness and precision. 
Bcnticld out of omibsity: that 1 had ] read it diligently at every retired 
laughed much the tirst time, and a little opportunity: I examined it by its true 
the second; but that I listened with criterion, the New 'Postanient, and 
attention the third time, and was much found, to my exceeding comfort, they 
pleated with a woman who hud then were perfectly consistent with each 
preached, other. 

I told her I was much indebted to Mrs. Knowles 'had been to Barnes 
those under whose care I was placed, during qjy absence; but, on my return, 
and that I might piohahly disoblige she did not visit there for some mouths; 
them if l changed tny religion ; but that when she came, I had an opportunity of 
my internal peace was concerned, and renewing my com fixation with her. I 
that 1 would not give up my enquiries informed litr, that I had iend Barclay’s 
after truth for any tiling in tliiswoiid. Apology, ami teas convinced the piinci- 
She seemed rgvtlier thoughtful, and pies it contained. She advised me, by 
doubtful what answer to make: at all means, to make my sentiments 
length she said these, or nearly these, known to nn fiieuds, and paitieularly 
words,—“Jenny, there are good people to Mi. Kprigg,:>s lie was more liberal in 
of all denominations; it is not the inune ins opinions will) regard to sects than 
or the outward ptofession of any icligion the geneiality of people w eie: l dreaded 
that can make us good, but a steady the thoughts of sin It a discoveiy ; but, as 
adherence to that which is light in our I intended to make it, 1 gave h< rreason 
own consciences: thou niav’st bo a to believe I should, and slm was satis- 
very good gill, professing the religion lied. While she was on tins visit, the 
of thy education, as long as thou can’st conversation lieqnei.tly tinned on tili- 
be satisfied with il ; but if thou can’si gion, when Mr. Spiigg spoke highly of 
not, 1 would advise thee to have re- tlic*Qiiakcis, and said that they vveie tho 
course to that inward light, which will onlv Christians. 

guide thee into all trulh.” She also te- Sorpe months after this, l went with 
Commended leading the Scriptures ini- Miss Benlield to make Sir. and Mrs. 
partially.—This conversation was on Knowles a.visit j dining which time, 
the last day of mv visit llieie, about an icligious subjects vveie o.n n introduced 
hour before I leit the docdoi’s house, in conversation by Miss Beniicld’s laugh- 
anil 1 did not see them any more till I mg at some peculiarities of the Quakers; 
went to take iny leave on returning to however, she alterwaids ungenerously 
Cheltenham. said, that these diseouixcs, (though 

There is one thing 1 have forgot to seemingly levelled at her,) wen; jnlcud- 
mention, which is this, that on my cd for me; not considciing, at the same 
return to Baines, after my last visit at tune, that she herself bad iutiodneeil 
Dr. Knowles’s, on my saying something them; and it is very evident to me, that 
in praise of the Quakers, Mr. Spiigg such a conduct could not answer any 
answered, (not quite in jest, nor yd in end to those who kmu J was already 
tamest,) “I suppose you are going to eonvineeii of their piim iplcs; and, tin-re¬ 
turn Quaker now; but I believe you foie, (his could only be a groundless 
bad better not." 1 returned, “ Indeed, eonjeetme of hers: but, as it seemed to 
m I admire the Quakers veiy much, ainl make way for a discovery of my senti- 
I think them a very clever, sensible nients, I embraced iho opportunity by 
people.* 1 1 felt what Mr. Sprigg bad assenting to some tilings on the sale ol 
^ajuvid more deeply than lie imagined; it the Quakers, and, among the rest. I 
seemed a sad presage c of what I was objected to play.,: Miss Benlield was 
to sutler from his displeasure ; however, much alarmed, and, ou our return to 
I appeared with my usual cheer fulness, Barnes, told Mr. Spiigg, she was aliaid 
and none of my friends (that I know of,) l was going to turn Quaker. I del not 
<*- 4 then 
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then say I was, but told Mrs. Sprigs 
that tliero were some tilings 1 objected 
to: she said, as tin: liev. i\!r. Towylry 
was coming to Haines in a few days, he: 
should talk to me. When ho ? amr/v/r 
had some conversation: I told him, I 
hud iea I Hid 'it lian lav’s Apology, 
and that J was satisfied with the princi¬ 
ples it contain'd: much was urged 
again -1 the hock, tie nig !i he had never 
read il ; and we entered into some con¬ 
troversial points, in which vve could not 
agin*. *h. Npngg was informed of this: 
he said hut little the first evening, but 
the next morning lie h id me, he had 
lieaid 1 was going te» tnrn Quaker; but, 
it l win, be would have nothing blither 
to do with me. i think I spoke to this 
effect, “that J did not desiie to hr: a 
Quaker morel} I'm the sake of Joeing one 
outwuidlv, Init that I admired then prin¬ 
ciples, and thought them right:” Mr. 
Sprigg seemed ninth displeased, ns did 
the lest ot m> friends, hut did net ex¬ 
press themselves so mtieh so as he did. 
It was said, that I had her n talked to 
l»y the Quakers, and that they had 
shaken the foundation of my faith : but 
1 assorted my tiiends to the contrary, 
adding, that though I had dis< ovrrcd the 
state of my mind to Mis. Know lex, ( had 
had hut little < ouversutiou willi her, 01 
any of the Quakers, on .the subject of 
religion; and that l had doubts con¬ 
cerning some of the dot-lriic-s of tin; 
Qhnicli ot r.iigland long Indore I knew 
them: to which they added, that all my 
douhts might have been satisfied long 
l>< fore, if L had reposed that confidence 
in them which was their due from me; 
but 1 thought it would not lie in the 
power of the mnsj learned person to 
have put an end to them. Mr. Town- 
Icy and 1 had hcqiieul conversations, 
lint still disag'eed. 

Mr. Spfigg told me, that lie would 
give me a fortnight to consider of it; and 
this Ik mentioned again, and that he 
should then expect a positive answer. 
Some days alter, (about the expiration 
of the fortnight,) Mrs. Sprigg was very 
desirous of knowing the state of my 
mind; whirl), flu enquiring, she found 
to be very far from what .-lie wished it 
to be; and, as our conversation bad llicu 
been in private, she afterwards began to 
speak to me before Mr. Sprigg, and 
asked me if I thought I could not go 
to Heaven any other way than by that of 
being a Quaker. I told her that any 
people of dill'erent religions might go to 
Heaven if they were good; but that 1 


believed in the Quakers’principles, and 
thought it my duty to profess them. 

The next day after this, Mrs. Ifibbert 
w as sent for, aud informed of the whole 
ali’an : she seerned very sorry, and wish¬ 
ed miir'i that I would consent to hear 
what might be said by au older and 
more experienced clergyman •than M’v 
Town Icy. i consented to satisfy my 
friends, but without any thoughts of 
being at all influenced by what be 
could say. Mrs. Sprigg and Mis. Hib- 
i»ert went with mS the next clay to this 
Dr, S libbing's. who would converse 
with me, he said, to oblige Mr. Sprigg ; 
but that “he ran ly could convince 
such people, for it*v\ as a disorder o^the 
head.” lie told me be was sorry to 
hear of what had happened, and that 
he really thought I had done very wiong 
in not having acquainted my friends 
with my doubt-, rather than a’Quaker. 
He asked me some questions about my 
kii.iwit dge id them ; to which I replied: 
be s. id mmh ngniust them. He said 
limy were a vc:y ar*Jtil people, and 
desired 1 would not have any thing 
more In do w ill) them. 

\ cry little was said on the points on 
which we differed; but he told me ho 
had no doubt but I should be reconciled 
to every thing again, if I would agree 
to some things he should propose: I 
told him I would do vvliat he thought 
propi r. These wire his conditions, 
“ I hat 1 would not converse any more 
with Quakers on religious subjects; 
that 1 would not read any inoic of their 
hooks; and that I would suppress in 
my mind what l iiad lead of Darclay/' 
] promised him I would perforin tile 
two fiist; but, as I did not believe the 
last to be entirely in my own power, I 
could only promise hini that I would 
endeavour at it. Jle gave me somo 
directions how to conduct tnysc It, and 
some honks, desiring me to read them 
impartially : I told him l would, and lie 
si eined satisfied, as well as Mi>. Sprigg; 
aud said he should be at Haines in a 
few days, when he intended calling, to 
see how I went on. 

After Utl this, 1 went on with my draw¬ 
ing as usual, and my friends were kind 
to me. Dr. Stubbing came to llurnes, 
and l told him I had read the books, 
and was well pleased with them. He 
desired I would read them again; I 
promis-d him I would, and effcry thing 
went ui seemingly well: yet, as ryytt 
mind b'>came»iflorc recollected, and left 
to itself, I began to feel deep romorso 
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for my laic temporising conduct, (to 
wit, from the time 1 was taken to Dr. 
Stebbing’s;) conscience awakened in 
me, and exposed me to my sell: 1 was 
deeply wounded, but knew not what 
step to take. • 

Notwithstanding my efforts to snp- 
press the "Quakers’ principles, they still 
arose; still I opposed them, and began 
again to read the books the clergy man 
liad recommended 1 ^ o me: but it would 
not do, for the cloud 1 had so industri¬ 
ously gathered round my own under¬ 
standing was in a good degree merci¬ 
fully dispersed, and 1 saw' the emptiness 
of t[ic arguments contained therein. 
Now, though I was very unhappy in 
this state, 1 endeavoured to put on the 
appearance of chceifulness, that I might 
not again alarm my li lends; and I went 
on a visit to an acquaintance of Ihcir’s 
in town; (1 must here tell you, I had not 
conversed with any Quaker since my 
visit to Dr. Stubbing.) While I was on 
this visit 1 met with Huriiett’s Treatise 
on the State of ^Departed Souls, which 
I read, hut was amazed at the grossness 
of some of the ideas in this deep cavern 
of metaphysics, and I had now a surfeit 
of all mere natural speculations on the 
subject of religion, and resolved fiom 
that time to follow the dictates of my 
own conscience, without listening to 
human devices any more. 

I was in this shite of mind when I 
was visited by Mrs. Knowles, whom I 
had not seen a long time, and her com¬ 
pany then was accidental, 1o deliver a 
* message to me from Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds, about a picture he had lent me. 
She drank tea with the family I was 
visiting, and I had an opportunity of 
telling her what had happened to me, 

, and of the displeasure of my friends; 
and that, though I once Mattered myself 
with the hopes of returning again to the 
established church, J then found I could 
not. She told me she w'as sorry for me, 
l>nt could only advise nte to do that 
which would sit easiest upon my con¬ 
science, for that would lie right. She 
left me, and I did not see her ^ny more 
till 1 had quitted Harm.,. 

I dreaded a discovery a second time, 
knowing how very angry Mr. Nprigg 
would be; but I thought a state of hy- 
• pocrisy Intolerable, rsavv the avenging 
hand of llie Almighty on all those who 
profess themselves to lie what they are 
I feared his wrr^li, and beheld 
myself an ingrate, slightii^ his counsels 
and the manifestations of his truth in 
my heart. This was a dreadful conflict, 
gnd Laving iu vain endeavoured to re- 
^ * 
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couciie inyself to the thoughts* of de¬ 
claring my mind to Mr. Sprigg in 
person, I at length thought of leaving 
himy and then writing to him; many 
objections started up against this step 
at first, but I concluded that it would 
he more practicable than any other 
inclhod of informing him, and by that 
means f should not any more he embar¬ 
rassed by those importunities, which 
had bcfoic triumphed over my weakness. 

This was my conclusion when I went 
to town to attend my diawiiig-master; 
and, when I came there, 1 went to the 
house of a Quaker, where 1 had been 
once before with Mrs. Knowles and 
Miss Kerifield: and there, without tell¬ 
ing the person any particulars, 1 desired 
she would give me leave to write a 
letter to "a friend, telling her 1 was in 
haste, and could not conveniently write 
it any wlicie else, adding, I had been 
there once before; upon which she gave 
me leave, arid I wrote an account of 
myself to M r. Sprigg. 

I then was at a loss what to do for a 
lodging, not expecting or desiring to 
find an asylum among the Quakeis, as 
1 had fled from my friends ; however, I 
told the good woman part of my story, 
enough to satisfy her respecting the 
cause of my thns absenting myself. 
She being an honest woman, gave me 
much goojl advice; that she was sorry 
I had left my friends, and begged of me 
to return: I told her 1 would think of it 
in two or three days, but could not 
return that night; and, if she would not 
get me a creditable lodging for a night 
or two, I must seek one for inyself. 
She (no doubt alarmed at a young 
woman seeking a* lodging in such a 
place as London,) said she would endea¬ 
vour to gel me one at a respectable 
house, as I had told her it was my in¬ 
tention to return; and so she got me a 
very decent one. 

Now' I have not yet mentioned ono 
circumstance which I think necessary, 
because the nature of my departure 
from Rarnes was misunderstood, and, 
as such, may have been,misrepresented 
to yon; for it was at first imagined by 
my friends that the doctor and Mrs. 
Knowles were privy to my departure, 
and accessory to il; but they were en¬ 
tirely ignorant and innocent of both: 
that matter has been so indubitably 
proved, that Mrs. Sprigg lias acknow¬ 
ledged to me, they now believe them 
both totally clear of any knowledge 
of it. 

I was soon fonnd at my lodgings, and 
taken back to Mr. Sprigg, who much 

upbraided 
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tipbraidl'd me with ingratitude, and I 
find still continues to do so: he told^nc 
l might slay tlieie till 1 could find a 
lodging, and tliero I should go til# lie 
had heard from yon, for l should not 
live with them. 

Ju a day or two Miss Bonfield got 
me a lodging at a grocer’s neai London 
Jhidgc, where. I now am. 1 must, dear 
sir, leave you to imagine my distress on 
being made to depart Irom those among 
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whom I had passed many years with 
much satisfaction, and whom 1 had 
never wilfully offended.* 

****** 

******* 
Your dutiful daughter, 

JaneIHarry. » 


* \V>' have suppressed here a few pas¬ 
sages of mere tender septuneut. 

* 

_* 


Cornucopia . 


CORNUCOPIA. 

Under this superscription it is intended to scathr detached flowers nnd fruit « of Literature, 
similar to those deposited in the first forty Volumes of the Monthly Mw’azinc, wWmthe 
title Portfolio.— Grid tells us, m his fasti, that the slic-godt u-liich suel;;eil Jrpitei taoke 
«If one hot n against a tree; that Ins nurse A malt hea picked it up, uniat tied it with gar - 
land*, filled it with grapes and oranges, and thus presented it to young ,lore, who made it 
his faroui ite play-tliing. If her?he u-as grown up, and had acquired the dominion of the 
inarms, hr rcmembeied his horn of sweet-meals, made a constellation in memory of it, and 
promoted Amalthea to be the Goddess of Plenty, or fortune, whose symluil it became . 
This lioin is culled coitNUCOlMA, and is feigned by the mythologies incessantly to shed 
a variety of good things. 


IDIOCY, 

LlB laws give many singular prero¬ 
gatives to the king, and, among 
others, that of pocketing the income of 
an idiot’s estate, after providing the 
little that is necessary for his inaiiite- 
muicc. What is the consequence; That 
jurors are directed to niiscul tho man a 
lunatic, who is really an idiot; and 
thus the Court of Chancery ft tiichcd 
into confining persons, who might 
safely langc at huge. A great leform is 
wauled in the technical phrases which 
define the vaiious degrees of insanity ; 
and jnrots slionld always slate whether 
they deem coercion of the poison, or 
mere sequestration of the estate, to be 
a sufficient remedy. 

BROWN’S NORTHERN COURTS. 

This work contains annotated versions 
of two cm ions pieces of history:—1. 
Count Baiilzaii’s somewhat libellous 
Narrative of the Transactions at the 
Court of Denmark, which led to the 
execution of Count Strucnsee, and to 
the divorce and exile of Ihc Queen 
Matilda. 2. A. secret history of the 
court of Sweden, from the birth of Gus¬ 
tavos the Third, until the deposition of 
Gustavos the Fourth ill 1809. This 
chronicle, though anonymous, is by a 
common report ascribed to the Swedish 
poet Edlercrantz, who is supposed to 
have written under the auspices of 
I’ritice Charles, the brother of Gustavus 
the Third. 

SUICIDE. 

fo Burden’s '‘Materials for Think¬ 


ing,’ a book full of fcood sense, the 
following passage occurs about suicide: 
—“ To lie unable to bear trouble and 
distress is a proof of a gloomy and im¬ 
patient disposition, and is therefore in¬ 
consistent with the dictates of wisdom 
and philosophy: hut surely society, if they 
had the power, can never have a right 
to punish any man because lie chouses 
to llv bum misfoitime. And it is mean 
and pitiful to shew indignity to a dead 
body, paiticulaily since it is iound to be 
useless as an example. To confiscate 
the goods ol the deceased is unjust, be¬ 
cause the punishment falls on the in- 
jioccul. • 

LINES WRITTEN UNDER AN ENGRAVING 
or BONAPARTE. 

Par quel dcstm laut-il, par quelle etrange 
loi, 

Qu'a tons eenx qtii sout ih's pour porter 
la cull ramie, 

Ce soil 1’usiirpnteur qui donue 
L’exemple ties vertusque doit avoir un roi? 

GILBERT WAKl-nri.il. 

Iii the defence of this estimable man 
on his malignant prosecution, he tuadc 
tho folloiAiig affecting and eloquent, 
though useless, appeal to a packed or 
special jury:— 

“ We ‘ive in the midst of perturbations 
and suspiehms m«st singular anti unex¬ 
ampled. Former days, in other conn- * 
tries, and in these respects, were Air better 
than our own : nay, even the reign of our 
second Cliailes wgs moic liberal than this. 
John Mi 1 ton, an angel of eloqneuce, a 
prophet of liberty, and a saint in life, after 
a bold apology for the father’s murderm. 
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and the bittere«t invectives against kings 
and kingly government, \va> generously 
permitted, by the tiiirocntfiil son, foclo-e 
the evening of his thus in the raiin sunshine 
of peace and glory. These rude oppres¬ 
sions of laborious and pacific students arc 
a* sure a pjonf of merit, as a liiminnns body 
•is certainty inferred from the shadow of 
an interposing object : most a--ttrcdly, my 
life, at least, proe'atms me an enemy to 
all violence m limnan things, Ini' the. 
trampnl violence wreason, (Inerted to the 
docile imdetstanding, and inicorrnptod 
heart. If an administration charge a .sub¬ 
ject of my habits and occupations as a 
‘seditiousand ill deposed person,’ ye have 
a presumption, boiijeiing on certainty, 
that lliefault reside- in thisarlmiiustiatiou, 
—not in tne: I need nut puin mumt, but 
they ei'i'ieetioii. Cfuiwl«.i whether yom 
hours of solitude, frsi daikness, and de¬ 
caying iiHluie, will he eln-eied, and blight- 
eiied, aud 'ij.j potted, by m ngia'nl.itiug 
joursehf. t ,vi your ctpiitv, yom tender, 
ness, y o„\* ehai italde jndgim rit, in i -ign- 

i»’*: such an one as me 'o the ins vmeblc 
cruelties of law, and the gloomy hoi'ois 
of a prison. Foi in v seif, 1 It !1 y.m i.eety, 
no .sentence of this com t, or anv othei in- 
restnal tribunal,- no malice ot an dlilietai 
accuser, with all h's oppotVimtu**. anti 
propensities of injustice and oepres-ien,— 
no perseeutions, no fines, no iiiipriso:;- 
ments, shall tear fimn my !)ie,i-t llie glo¬ 
rious consolations ,,f this day,— the glory 
of resisting and exposing a system, as 1 
esteem it, of iiieligiou, venality, and 
murder ; at the ha/md el a'i personal con¬ 
venience, with lesolutio.'i unshaken, and 
integnty niisediieed. I could go out, I 
trust, from this court, with complacency 
and exultation, even to the scaffold, in the 
t canse of Immunity and the. Gospel, of civil 
freedom, and its associate, civil happiness, 
in opposition to all ttic malignity ot their 
mercenary and depraved adversaries: so 
that the worst which can beful me will 
come upon a soul prepared to endure and 
triumph. Every opportunity of worldly 
elevation and ecclesiastical emolument 
have 1 promptly and largely sacrificed on 
♦lie altar of liberty and conscience; and I 
stand alone, like a hermit m the wilder¬ 
ness, reaping a scanty harvest from the 
hard and barren soil of learning—unpre. 
ferred, nnpatroniml, uiiprnsioned, unre¬ 
garded, amidst my contemporaries, whom 
1 see risen, and rising round me da«iy, to 
llie highest situations in chinch aud state, 
with original pretensions to distinction, 
far less*flettering tlianVny owft.” 

UTILITY OF RELIGION. 

The fallowing passage* of Cicero has 
•■been applied to the cast* of the Christian* 
religion by various lifglt authorities:— 
Utiles esse opiniones fins qnis negat, cum 
intelligut tjmm muUa ftr menhir jureju - 


rando ; quanta saintit sint faderf m reli¬ 
gion **, qitam i-riltos divini supplieii 
■me. us n m rlere rerocaret, tpiamque sancta 
fit ,*orietas ruin in inter ipsos , Diis im- 
mortaiibus interpositis turnjudictbus turn 
testibus. 

TOBACCO. 

The Marrow of Compliment (London 
Hi.Vt.) contains the following song in 
Praise ot Tobacco: — 

Modi me it doth gluttony procure. 

To teed men far as swine; 

But he's a fmgal man indeed 

That with a leaf can dine 
He ueeiN no napkin for his bands, 

His fingers’ ends to wipe. 

That hath Ins kitchen in a box, 

His lonst-nicat in a pipi. 

ei Rtors ruoct am trios. 

The fallowing is the Conn of the Pro¬ 
clamation made at this da\ bv the city 
eti.tr at the ancient court of hustings, 
li. ii) every Tuesday by the lord mayor 
and slid ills Cuihliiall, London. It 
ij now a mi t\* form, foi it ih.es not lead 
to any Itanviefinn of business above 
once in a century. The court meet, 
the proclamation is made, the members 
'* v* to each other, and adjourn. 

VIi manner of persons that have been 
five times called by viitue of any exigent, 
directed to the sheriffs of Loudott, and 
have not surrendered their bodies to the 
same si,cuff's, this court doth adjud .e the 
men to b» outlawed, and the women to be 
waived. 

All manner of persons that have any 
thing more to do at this hustings of Com¬ 
mon I’leas (Pleas of Land), may depart 
hence for this lime, and give their attend¬ 
ance here again at the next hustings of 
Common Pleas (Pleas of Land).—God 
save the king! 

MULIERIAN A : OR, ANECDOTES CONCERN¬ 
ING THE FAIR SEX. 

{Srleefrd Jrttni f’rrriih jiut/mn.) 

A young man one day asked his mis¬ 
tress, whether lie might not introduce 
himself into her house? “You may 
well hope it, (said she,) for hiy heart is 
well disposed.” “+J<>w adorable you 
are (exclaimed llie young man); but in 
what manner, ami which way, must I 
cornc in?” “ J}y the church,” answered 
his charmer. 

A humorous fellow one day said, 
“ Chastity was women's most precious 
treasure; and, nevertheless, the greater 
number Buffer themselves to be robbed 
ol it.”—“ It is a hard matter (replied a 
lady,) f® he up a treasure that entry man 
has got a key to.” 

A husband neglecting to lie regularly 
with his wife, she at last upbraided bim 

willi 
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with tlifcs proof of his indifference; “ and 
don't yon see, (said lie,) that it proves 
I don’t wish to make use of yon every 
day ?”—“ With all my heart, (said slic.) 
but then you may make use of me every 
tdght" 

“ I would swear by heaven, by bell, 
and all the saints in Paradise, (says 
one fellow to another,) that our woman 
never once ^avc so much as a scratch 
to conjugal fidelity.”—“Oh ! 1 can say 
as much too (replies the other); and I 
wish I may be danmed if what I say be 
not true.”—“ Now don't swear so, (aiir 
awered their w ives, who happened to be 
present,) you make us tremble with your 
oaths." 

Philip the Second, king of Macedonia, 


coming from a banquet, a woman came 
to demand justice: he listened to the 
affair, and then gave judgment against 
her. “/ appeal said the woman: 
“ Ami to whom do you appeal1" said the 
king. “ To Philip fastfng," replied she. 
Struck with these words, thfi.king exa¬ 
mined the business again, and gave 
judgment in her favour. 

Another woman, soliciting him about 
a very pressing affair, lie put her off 
from day to day. * At length, tired out 
with his delays, “ Cease being a king , 
(said she, in a dignified manner,) if you 
will not render justice to your subjects .” 
Par fiotn being •displeased witlbJicr 
boldness, Philip immediately decided 
on her complaint. 


NOVELTIES OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Under this head we purpose regutaihj to present our Headers with an account of suck 
KECENTI.y-fuumsmiiI> Fim-nth woiiks as are most worthy of attention, and parti- 
aularly those which, from their high 11 in, may not s i middy f ud lhAr way among the 
British public. The limited space u Inch we con allot to this new department of our 
Miscellany will not admit of ot.r i>/t in" mure than a gn.trul idea of thiii contents, and , 
when occasion may require it, u OiLif notice of their rt*pivliee Authors. In adopting this 
plan, it is not our intention to aila• on a foiiuul i craw of these works, but merely to 
introduce them to the knowledge of our Huidns, hy an outline of Hun hading fiatuns, 
accompanied by such extracts as may bln.! instinctual with amusement. Those who are 
sufficiently interested hy our spc.iin:ns to disire to puichmi' the works , mail procute 
litem, through their booksellers, at (he lit puis of luntiel and fl itrtz, and of other 
French houses in and mar Solig-squurc. 


Description ele VHgypte, on Reevcil tl s 
Observations, <Vc.— A Description if 
h'gypl, or a Collection of Otis, trillions 
and Researches made in Fgypt dining 
the F.rpedthon of t/ir Ft men Army, 
published by < filter of the (iorcmm.’iit. 
—^ ol. folio of lc\t,hi)d S-lU plates, ! I 
& vol.s. large atlas, together with a 
tieogiuphieal Atlas, eonta'iiing fifty 
sheets. 

N a lormer number we slightly men¬ 
tioned tfii« splendid work, the fii.-t 
and second 'in aison.s of which were 
published in lttU^and T8il,“b> order 
of his Majesty the F.mpctor Napoleon 
the tireat.”* The recent publication 
of the sequel, Jij order of the piesent 

* “ He is called great, (said Mr. Fox 
iu the House of Commons) and, as far as 
1 have the means of judeing, 1 think llona- 
parte meuts tin* appellation; fur all his 
piojeets and conceptions bear the stamp 
of greatness; his means too are, genet ally 
speaking, equal to his ends, and his efforts 
to the emergencies of ids situation.” To 
reverse the medal now would be to msult 
misfortune. 


gn\eminent of Fiance, now induces us 
to cntei into a detailed notice of its 
cold- nts. 

Among all the great pi ejects engen- 
t’eied, retired, oi adopted. |>j tl«: 
atuiiilion of JJonaparle, none perhaps 
e\i it* d, at the moment, gieater asto¬ 
nishment than the eomjfiest of Ugjpt. 
Amidst tlie convulsions in easioned hy * 
{lie widely-spread hostilities which then 
agitated the continent, that eeiehraled 
ciniiitry, whence (utilized nations have • 
itemed the first principles of Jaws 
sciences, and arts, seemed almost for¬ 
gotten, when the success of the French 
expedition to the hanks of the Nile, in 
17t>8, rojjsed the attention of Europe. 
Histories, travels, and maps, were ea¬ 
gerly consulted, and every one was 
anxious to become acquainted with this 
new linage of gar. Put, though the 
iliustiioiis Nelson, in some nicasme* 
soon consoled the Piitish natwui for the 
neglect of its ministers, by hj s signal 
victory over Jl*: fleet ot France in the * 
Pay ot Ahoukir, jet her tii-oi»|nuied 
tauuerii were still wating in the plains 

of 
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of Egypt, and, after a few sharp con¬ 
flicts, all its principal cities were suc¬ 
cessively reduced, and its provinces 
overrun by her army. 

Egypt has been the subject of several 
descriptions, and of a great number of 
Works. Nevertheless, till of late years, 
it had not been possible to obtain an 
accurate knowledge of every thing 
worthy of notice in that “ wonder-bear¬ 
ing” country. It- required a long in¬ 
terval of time, the most favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, and the concurrence of a 
great number of skilful observers, to 
complete what was wanting, in order 
to gratify curiosity in jthis respect. Such 
an "Opportunity was* afforded by the 
French expedition; and the able and 
comprehensive manner in which Bona¬ 
parte availed himself of it, by means of 
the host of talent that lie had previously 
selected from the various departments 
of science and of art in Paris, combined 
with bis alleged motives for the enter¬ 
prise, and the political advantages to be 
derived from its success, forms a picture 
loo interesting to be withheld from the 
View of our readers. Unfortunately, 
our limits will not permit us to enter 
into these subjects, and, at the same 
time, give so ample an account of this 
magnificent collection as it justly de¬ 
mands, from its immediate and relative 
importance. Wc shall, therefore, reserve 
the former for a, future number of our 
Magazine, and here confine ourselves to 
tiie latter. To avoid the risk of inac¬ 
curacy, in describing so costly a work, 
wc shall take the particulars from the 
original official advertisement. 
f “ Immediately after the return of the 
French army from -Egypt, the govern¬ 
ment ordered that the memoirs, the 
maps, the drawings, and all the obser¬ 
vations relative to the sciences and the 
arts, should be collected in a general 
work, and published at the expense of 
the public treasury. The persons who 
had co-operated iu these researches 
were invited to propose the writings 
and the drawings which were to form 
this collection. At the same time, the 
care of superintending the Ixecution 
was intrusted to a commission, consist¬ 
ing of eight persons, appointed by the 
minister of the interior, on the presenta¬ 
tion of life meeting of ftic autltors. This 
same meeting afterwards chose, by bal¬ 
lot, one of' its members, who was to 
• emripo.se the preface. MM. Bcrtholiet, 
Conti, Coslaz, Desgeflrttes, Fourier, 
Girard, Lancret, and Monge, were no¬ 


minated members of the commission, 
which exercises a general superintend¬ 
ence over tlvc different parts of the 
woijk, regulates the excuses thereof, 
and proposes them to the approbation 
of the minister. MM. Conti and Lan¬ 
cret have been successively replaced by 
MM. Jomard and Jolkiis, and MM. 
Dclille and Deviliicrs were added to 
tiiis commission at the beginning of the 
year 1810. 

“ It was necessary that a special com¬ 
missioner should be charged to regulate 
immediately the details of the execution, 
and to preserve economy and uniformity 
in all parts of the labour, to arrange the 
materials according to the order adopt¬ 
ed ; to cboose the engravers, to receive 
their engagements, and to submit them 
to the examination of the commission ; 
to present the account of the expenses, 
and of the successive progress of the 
work: in short, to direct the different 
labours of the engraving and piinting’ 
of the plates. The minister named, to 
fulfil this task, M. Conti, whose death 
lias occasioned such just regret, and 
who has rendered to the state and to 
the sciences memorable services, which 
it has been deemed a duty to mention 
in the historical preface. M. Michcl- 
Ange Lancret, engineer of bridges and 
highways, had succeeded him at the end 
of the year 1805; he had for a long time 
distinguislfed himself by his very rare 
knowledge in the higher branches of 
geometry, and in all the branches of 
natural philosophy; lie sunk under a 
slow and painful disease towards the 
end of the year 1807, alter having given 
repeated proofs of zcai, which canuot 
he too warmly acknowledged. He was 
replaced by M. Jomard, formerly an 
engineer of the land-registry office, and 
of the DejHd He la Guerre, who, since 
the death of M. Conti, has devoted to 
this labour the most unremitting atten¬ 
tion. The commission entrusted with 
the management of the publication, bas 
chosen among its mtftnbcrs, and with 
the approbation of the minister of the 
interior, a secretary, charged with the 
general correspondence, who digests the 
deliberations, immediately superintends 
the printing of the memoirs, and con¬ 
curs, with the special commissioner, in 
the composition and the correction of 
the plates. This duty has been succes¬ 
sively entrusted to MM. Lancret and 
Jomard; it is at present performed by 
M. Joilois, engineer of bridges and 
highways. Those authors who are in 

Faria 
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Pari%atten<l to the engraving of their 
drawings, in concert with the commis¬ 
sioner appointed by the minister. | 

“ In composing this collection, It has 
been a primary object to present me¬ 
thodically the results which concern the 
antiquities, the present state, the natural 
history, and the geography of Egypt, 
that is to say, to collect the fundamental 
elements of the study of that country. 
This immense labour has been distri¬ 
buted among & great number of co- 
onerators, and there has been formed, by 
the assemblage of their works, the com¬ 
plete description that was intended. It 
was tkonght necessary that each part 
of this collection should be examined by 
the authors assembled; there is not one 
of the memoirs or of the drawings that 
has not been presented separately to 
the general meeting, and subjected to 
an attentive deliberation. The object 
of this common discussion is to" gua¬ 
rantee the accuracy of facts, to reject, 
and to modify erroneous or incorrect 
works; it gives to those which are re¬ 
ceived the stamp of authenticity, the 
publication of them not being allowed till 
after tlicy are admitted by ballot, by the 
majority of votes; but the examination 
in question does not extend to the opi¬ 
nions which the authors of the memoirs 
have adopted, or to the consequences 
which they have deduced frgm their 
researches ; and it would be au essential 
error to conclude, that those opinions 
are participated by the meeting of the 
co-operators, or by the commission that 
has managed the publication of tho 
work. 

“ In the last part of the Description 
of Egypt, will be inserted the list of all 
the persons who have co-operated in 
this collection. It is then (iiity that this 
general list of the authors can be c*m~ 
pos edjW itli correctness; it will replace 
the lists which have bceu annexed 
to eAch tivraison; it will also contain 
the names of the {go-operator* whose 
labours have been interrupted by de&th, 
whether after the return of the army of 
the East, or during the continuance of 
the expedition. 

“The execution of this great under¬ 
taking has been favoured by the con¬ 
stant protection of the government. It 
has procured valuable encouragement 
to the French engravers, by requiring 
the assiduous concurrence of more than 
eighty artists; in short, il has occasioned 
progressive improvement in this branch 
of toe art of desigo. The engraving of 
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topography and of natural history, and 
above all of architecture, Jias acquired 
a remarkable degree of perfection; and 
in this work will be found several mo¬ 
dels, in a style the most pure and the 
most correct In thd practice of ex¬ 
pressing toe grand char&etet of the 
monuments of Egypt, young artists 
have been formed, and already distin¬ 
guish themselves by .rare talents. New 
methods have also keen devised for the 
printing of the cdlonred plates; the ma¬ 
nufacture of vellum paper has been 
improved; and it was necessary to con¬ 
struct presses of an unusual size. In 
fact, the extensiveness of the Egyptian 
monuments, which it has been deter¬ 
mined to represent all on the same scale, 
required in the paper intended for the 
printing or the plates extraordinary di¬ 
mensions. Successful cflorts have been 
made to develop this branch of French 
industry, and the produce that has been 
obtained equals, if not surpasses, that 
of foreign manufacture* But of all th« 
new results to which this work haa 
given rise, or of which toe arts in Franca 
had not made any application, toe most 
useful is that for which we arc indebted 
to the inventive talent of M. Conti. 
The serenity of the sky in Egypt could 
not be well expressed but by tiuts of 
great extent, and subjected to a uniform 
shading off. It was likewise necessary, 
in order to represent ttiie smooth and 
spacious surfaces that serve as a ground 
to the Egyptian bas-reliefs, to employ 
equal tints, which, seen at a little dis¬ 
tance, produce the same effect as a 
wash. Means have been contrived to 
engrave the skies and too grounds, by 
the help of a machine, which supplies 
the place of a long and expensive la¬ 
bour; and the beauty of toe execution 
surpasses every thing that might be 
expected from toe most experienced 
artist. Thus toe use of this instrument, 
which has bceu extremely serviceable 
in toe execution of the plates of archi¬ 
tecture, has at once procured the most 
satisfactory results, and a considerable 
saving in the expense of engraving and 
in the employment of lime.* 
‘‘Independently of the geographical 


* Without detracting from toe merit of 
the late M. Conti, it is but justice to 
state, that our scientific engraver, Mr. * 
Lowry, invented V machine of this kind 
twenty-eight years ago. Troth require* -• 
us to add, that General Andrlossy, for- 
H mcrly 
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maps, which are all finished, and the 
publication of which is postponed, the 
Atlas tof the Veictiptim of Egypt con¬ 
tains piore than eight hundred plates. 
Ill it, snbjects of minor importance are 
not represented separately; but, on the 
contrary, the greatest possible number 
<K drawings have been assembled pn the 
same sheet. They have there been ilia 
tributed With order and symmetry, and 
means have been fWind to give a regular 
and uniform aspect Jto a whole com¬ 
posed of a multiplicity of parts, and to 
which a great number of persons have 
contributed. 

“This collection ought rather to be 
cotSlidered as a work* intended for study, 
than as a work of luxury. The kind 
of beauty that was most suitable to 
it, consisted in a precise and correct 
execution. This is, in fact, the peculiar 
character strictly intended to be given 
to it, and nothing has been omitted that 
could in any way contribute to its ac¬ 
curacy. The care that has been taken 
to assemble without confusion, subjects 
of the same kind, 1ms considerably- di¬ 
minished the expense and the number 
of the plates; and has allowed of com¬ 
prising, in the Allas, upwards of three 
thousand particular drawings. 

Division of the Work. 

“ The Description of Egypt is composed 
Of three parts, which -are distinguished by 
^ the following names1. Antiquities. 2. 

' Modern Stale. 3. Natural History. 

“Ill the first two, the places are de¬ 
scribed according to their geographical 
position, in going from the south to the 
north, from the Island of Pliilie to the 
* Mediterranean, and from the east to the 
west, from Pclusitim to Alexandria. In 
the Natural History , the mineralogy has 
even been arranged from the south to the 
north. The other divisions are artanged 
according to the families. The Antiquities 
comprise all the monuments anterior to 
the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs: every 
thing that is posterior to that epoch 
is comprehended in the Modern Slate.. 
“ Each of these three parts has several 
corresponding volumes of plates and of 
text," 

Of the Plates, t 

“The first volume of Antiquities com- 


merljj French ambassador at onr court, on 
his retoru to Paris (h 1B0S* carried back 
several specimens, as the results produced 
in engraving by Mr. Lowry’s machine. 
Might not the sight of these have stimu¬ 
lated the inventive powers of the Frcucb 
artists? 


? abends, independently of the Island at 
hil®, all the country situated Between 
the last cataract and the city of Thebes; 
naitfily, Syene, Elephantina, Ombos, 
SelsClch, Eletliyla, Edffl, Esneli, and 
Erment. The second and third volumes 
are formed entirely of the antiqnities of 
Thebes, and they comprise all the papyri, 
the paintings, and oilier sabjects found in 
the sepulchral chambers. The fourth and 
fifth volumes contain all the monnments 
of the places situated below Thebes; 
namely, Dendera, Abydns, Antoecpolis, 
Hermopolis Magna, Antinoc, Fay quid, 
Memphis, the grottoes, and the rest of the 
Heptanoinid; Lower Egypt, Heliopolis, 
Canopus, Alexandria, and Taposiris. To 
these are added the collections of hiero¬ 
glyphics, inscriptions, medals, vases,,apt- 
tuts, and other antiques. 

“ The first volume of the Modem State, 
comprclieiids Upper and Middle Egypt; 
Cairo,and Lower Egypt; and the isthmus 
of Suez and the environs. The second 
volume comprises Alexandria, the col¬ 
lection of arts and trades, that of costumes 
and portraits, that of vases, household 
furniture, and instruments; lastly, that of 
inscriptions, coins, and medals. 

“ The two volumes of Natural History 
are composed of the mammifertp, lhe birds, 
and the fishes of the Nile, of the Red Sea, 
and of die Mediterranean; of the insects 
of Egypt and of Syria; of the vermes, 
mollusc# , and zotqihitcs; of the plants; and 
of the rocks, tlie simple minerals, aud 
fossils of Egypt, and of the pt-uiiuultt of 
Mount tfinai. 

“ The plates are distributed for each 
place in the following order, which has 
been principally observed in regard to the 
Antiquities} —1. General and topographi¬ 
cal plans. 2. Particular plans of edifices, 
sections, and elevations. 3. Details of ar¬ 
chitecture. 4. Has-reliefs, paintings, sta¬ 
tues, ornaments, Ac. 

“ It has sometimes been thought neces¬ 
sary to add perspective views. 

“ Besides the finished engravings, there 
arc placed in the plates, details .etched. 
There are also published etche<M|f|hrtes 
of the astronomical inomunent*, gaK>cn- 
dently of the finished engravings,’’ ' 

The Antiquities furnish four hundred 
and twenty plates, distributed iu five 
volumes; the Modern State, one hnadred 
and seventy plates, in, two volumes; and 
the Natural History , two hundred and 
fifty plates, iu two volumes. The total 
number of plates is eight hundred and 
forty, forming niue volumes, exclusively of 
the Geographical Atlas, in filly sheets, 
forming a sepainte section. 

Of the Text. 

“ The text is composed:_ 

“ l- Of an historical preface, and of an 
explanation of the plates; forming a tenth 

volume 
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volumeof the same slue as tUe engraving!, 
that i s^farge-atlas. 

“ The object of this explanation of, the 
plates Is to facilitate the use of the Allas, 
and the study of the snbjects therein re* 
presented. It contains details which en¬ 
graving could not express; here are indi¬ 
cated the ornamental parts which have 
been restored in the architectural draw, 
iugs, and tfcSs motives for that restora¬ 
tion. 2 . Of several volumes of descriptions 
and of memoirs, divided into three classes, 
corresponding to these of the plates, and 
distinguished, like them, by the title of 
Antiquities, Modem State, and Natural 
History. These volumes are all of the 
size ot medium folio. 

“ The Descriptions of the cities, and of 
tile monuments, form as many chapters as 
there are places described or represented, 
and are arranged in the same order as the 
plates. Their object is to make (mown the 
ancientand the present state of the places; 
and cliia exposition is accompanied by 
historical and geographical remarks. 

“ The Memoirs consist of researches and 
dissertations on general or particular sub¬ 
jects ; such as the physical state of Egypt, 
the history and geography of the country, 
legislation and manners, religion, language, 
astronomy, arts, and agricultuie, among 
the antieat aud modem Egyptians. Tiieae 
memoirs are placed one after the other 
'Without any determined order, like the 
Academical Collections,” 

The work is published in three li¬ 
mn iioiw. 

The first Uomisan, which ajfpeared in 
1809, comprehends one hundred and 
seventy plates, namely :-*4. The first vo¬ 
lume of Antiquities, composed of ninety- 
seven plates, which represent the monu¬ 
ments of Phil®, &c. before enumerated. 
2. A halt volume of Modem State, com¬ 
posed of thirty-seven plates, subjects 
chosen in Upper and Lower Egypt, See. 
S. A quarter-volume of Natural History, 
composed of thirty-one plated, consisting 
of birds, fishes, botany, and mineralogy. 

Tbe text of the first Heroism t, com¬ 
prehends :—l. A. volume conhuamg the 
historical preface, tbe advertishnMt/nnd 
the explanation of the plates of apiiqtfitios, 
ike. 2. Descriptions of tlie‘-«ttonuments 
before designated, with nietttfiiraon anti¬ 
quity, on the modem state, and ad natural 
history. The place in London of,ibis first 
tnraieon is, on fine paper 501, ou veiiuiq 
paper r&l. ■ } 

The second lieraison , which appeared in 
1611, comprehends 270 plates. 

1. The second and third volumes of the 
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plates of Antiquities, entirely consecrated 
to the city of Thebes; and containing the 
paintings, See. already mentioned. 2. A 
half-volume of plates of the Modem State , 
relative to Cairo and to Lower Egypt, 
&c. 3. A half-volume of plates of natural 
history. 4. The engraved frontispiece. 

The text, of this second lioytison con; 
tains the sequel of file descriptions of an¬ 
tiquities, and tbe sequel of the memoirs, 
with the explanation of the plates. The 
London price of this sepmd fivraism is, on 
fine paper 751. on vqUuls paper! 121. 

The third lieraison, when complete, will 
contain 400 plates. 

1. The fourth volume of plates of Anti* 
quities, containing the monuments of Den* 
dera, &c. before particularized, andotbe 
fifth and last volume comprehending the 
pyramids, the antiquities of Memphis, of 
Heliopolis, and of all die ancient cities 
of Lowqr Egypt, &c. 2. A volume of 
plates relative to the Modem State, con¬ 
sisting of subjects taken in Upper and 
Lower Egypt, See. 3 , A volume and a 
quarter of plates of natural history. 

The test of this third lieraison, when 
complete, will contain dhe remainder of 
the descriptions aud memoirs, with the 
explanation of the plates. 

The first section of this liwaiwn, whicb 
has just been published, is composed of 
the fourth volume of tire Antiquities be¬ 
fore-mentioned, and contains sixty plates: 
aud of fiie sequel of the second volume of 
the Modem State , containing one hundred 
and thirteen plates. The corresponding 
text consists of description)* and memoirs. 

The price here of this first section of the 
third Iwrqison is, on fioe paper 651-> an 
vellum paper 1001. 

Tbe second section of this htraison will 
complete tbe work. 

This magnificent collection does in fit. 
nite honour to all the parties concerned, 
and, as a national work, is certainly 
unique ; for history never before pre¬ 
sented to admiration such gratifying 
results from the hitherto unusual asso¬ 
ciation of sciences, literal ure, arts, and 
arms. It Is affirmed, that Bonaparte, in 
the first instance, appropriated no less 
than a million of fifancs’f eit 
sterling), to forward its publieiUioo," and, 
to thetas*, fostered His progress. Since 
his fall, his successor, on the throne of 
Traooe, has hot failed to derive from it 
whatever merit he could, by flattering tbe 
riationel pride in continuing to grant the 
funds neocssary far its edmerioii. 
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IXXE9 WRITTEN IN VIEW OP VINEGAR 

nitt; 

By THOMAS FURLONG. 

WHEN first in the day* of my childhood 

VV I wander'd 

„0’er yond it rough rocks, th« are frowning 
and bare, 

I wept while I thought of the blood that was 
squander’d, 

In the last closing Struggle for liberty there. 

1 sigh’d while I heard ofi the lives that were 
wasted, 

For a light that just sparkled, and sunk on 
our shore. 

For a draught that hut merely for a moment 
__ was tasted, - 
Then fell gram the lip to be tasted no more. 

Oh I Liberty, here there were men who beheld 
thee 

With a zeal that no symptom of danger 
■ could smother; 

But here there were recreants who meanly 
repell’d thee* 

And bade thee go bless the abode of another. 
Ifthy friend stretch'd the sword o’er the scene 
of his birth. 

Thy foe was as eager to be seen at his side ; 

If the blood of a freeman but flow’d on the 
earth. 

The veins of a slave still polluted the tide. 

So closely our good and our ill are united, 

Thst one grave may enclose both our pride 
and our shame; 

Here slumbers the soul that in Freedom de¬ 
lighted. 

And there is the clod that detested her name. 
On the dross of the latter let us carelessly 
tread. 

Let us bless in the former the hones of a 
brotheri 

O’er the one let the tears of affection be sbed. 
While the curses of hatred shall drop round 
° the other. 

Now here do they rest, and yet Candor will 
cry, i 

.Ob censure with caution, for both were to 
blame; 

For each was deceiv’d by an ill judging eye. 
Though the object they sought for waa 
nearly the same. 

The one lov’d the yellow, the other the green. 
The badge of a party, their bane and their 
bqast; 

They struggled, while a stranger just stepp’d 
inbetween, 

And the cause of their ill-fated country was 
lost* 1 

Bolton-street, ttuMin. 

*„* This uniter’s proposed sketches of the 
manners.aMdcuatoms qf the peasemtiry, u>iih 
t remarks Ms the scenery, gfe. ftp. tu the neigh - 
bourhood if Vinegar-hill, will be acceptable. 

* ^ 

„ G»E TO ZEPHYR, 

p ENTLE Zehpyr, magie power, 

” Whispering round my leafy bower, - 
Rest awhile thy rapid wing. 

TeM me, strange, mysterious thing, 


Wh» thorn art, and whence arise 
All try hollow-murmuring sighs f 
Does my fancy guess aright, 

Art thou not a sylpbid sprite. 

One of Heaven’s aerial minions) 

Tea, thou art,—and ’tis thy prahme 
That, With fluttering fitful sw?y, * 

More the trembling air to play; 

Borne on which thou float’u along. 

Warbling many a plaintive song. 

But, whate’er thy nature be. 

Or the murmurs breath’d by thee. 

This, at least, my heart can tell. 

Gentle breeze, 1 love thee wen t 
Yes,—I love to hear thee play 
With the rustling leafy spray; 

Yes,—1 love to hear thee sweep 
O’er the distant billowy deep. 

Oh 1 I love to fed thy power 
Waiting sweets from every flower; 

Or, when Summer’s heat oppresses* 

Breathing freshly thro’ my tresses. 

But whene’er thy sighs respire 
O’er the soft &oliaa lyre. 

Swelling now in loudest numbers. 

Sinking now in mimic slumbers : 

Then, indeed, my soul is thine; 

Zephyr! thou art then divine. 

Such the bounties you dispense. 

Gentle power, to charm the sense: 

And when these are number’d o’er* 

Can I, can 1, ask for more ? 

Yet another 1 request. 

Dearer far than all the rest—. 

Haste away, my Rosa seek, 

Gently fan her blooming cheek ; 

Then, wheff thou hast stolen ajciss. 

Waft to me the balmy bliss; 

And as 1 its fragrance sip, 

Breathing o’er my thirsty Up, 

Let me think,—extatic pleasure, 

Rosa’s self bestows the treasure. E. W, 

SONG OP LIBERTY. 

"QATRIOTS rise 1 your country caUs you, 

E Arm’d with Freedom’s sword and shield* 
Fearless of what fate befaia you. 

Obey her summons,—to the field; 

To, fight,—to fall,—but not to yield. , 

Bark {the trumpet sounda to strife; 

Hark! the war horns’, echoes swell. 

Liberty i arise to life, 

Tyrants tremble at your knell. 

See I. around her banners swarm mg, 
MarshaU’d by the murmuring chum. 

What collected numbers arming. 

Thick at ocean billows come; 

A mighty tide of valour forming. 

With hearts of fire, with crests of fqnza: 
Impetuous courae,—they come,—they came. 
To sweep usurpers frem their throne. 

ANACREON, OOE XXYllI. 

(See Moore’s 16 .) 

pOME thou, whose plastic hand beneath 
My mimic Venus seems to breathe,. 
With all the fire of Rhodian art. 

Portray the charmer of my heart; , 

He 
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Her twenties hear, sad let ae see 


IHI UVWUM » ----. 

The darlrog girl that's far from me. 
first paint her jetty locks divine, 

That court the breeze in silky twine ; I 
And, if your rich and mellow hue* . | 

Can aught of breathing balm diffuse. 

Oh I let each apicy lock of hair 
With perfumes scent the purpled air, 

Where shadowy curls luiuriant play 
Upon her brow of snowy ray; 

Let purest iv’ry’s polish bright 
Supply her forehead's spotless white ; 

Let her sweet eyebrows then be made, 

Two arching lines in jet array’d. 

And blend th’ extremes with lordly art. 

Nor let them join, nor let them part. 

That piercing eyes may scarce decide. 

Whether they mingle or divide. 

And now to form each rolling eye. 

Where smiling Loves in ambusn lie ( 

Let them diffuse that azure beam. 

With which Betlona’s glances stream. 

And float, and languish, and desire,. 

Like Venus* melting eyes of fire. 

Soft white and glowing red confuse; 

To catch her cheeks’ cthorial hues. 

Such mingling lints as roses show. 

Immured in milk or virgin snow. 

Then on her lip of crimson swell 
Let fair Persuasion fondly dwell. 

Where rapturous kisses sport and rove. 

And fire the melting heart to love, 
beneath her chin of softness deck 
With airy eharms her marble neck. 

While all that’s heavenly, all that's sweet, 

In the voluptuous bosom meet. 

Now let the robe that round her swims 
Lightly o’ershade her peeping limbs. 

Some charm must pierce the lucid vest. 

That Fancy’s quill may sketch iheerest. 
Enough! what farther can I seek 1 
L breathes,—it moves,—it seems to speak. 
ClonmlL D. **• 

SONNET. 

OTILL is the last faint song oning’ring day, 
*3 And o’er the hill, and dale, and gliding 


Slow moves the form of duiky-visag’d 
Night, 

While Cynthia, seated on her throne of 
light. 

Flings o'er the sleeping earth her silent beam. 
And draws the heavens beneath her peaceful 
sway. 

Hail, hour of calm! sacred to solemn thought. 
And musing* of the pure itnmortil mind ; * 
Musing* from holy Meditation caught, 

. That range the eternal regions unconnn’d. 

Had, Hour of Calm I jhe secret sorrowing 

breast , * 

Thy influence owns, and feels asoft relief j 
Touch’d by thy charm the passions sink to 
rest, 

' And joy serene relieves die reign of grief. , 

. Juvknij^ 

SONNET BY PETRARCH, WHEN ABSENT 
FROM LAURA. 

Y E hours of pensiveness, how fair ye seem. 
When kind ye bring that much, lov’d 
form to view t 

Mild as the opening glance of Cynthia’s 
beam, 

With eyes of heavenly modest-tinted blue ; 
With locks that sham* the morn's rich 
orient hue, 

Down her fair neck in clustering wreath* 
entwin’d; . . . 

With look of elegance that speaks die mind, 
Sweeter than poet’s pencil ever drew 1 
And oh those lips, chaste ripening ro»e-badf, 

—too, 

Her cheeks, to which the pink’s wild Mush i* 
given; 

That bosom, throne of every value true; 
That voice, whole harmony teems stol’a from 
Heaven. 

Yes, pensive hours, ye cheer this heart 
awhile, 

like sunbeams glittering round some dark 
fall’n pile. 

Enort Smith. * 


stream, 


NEW PATENTS *nd MECHANICAL INVENTIONS. 


To Mr. Daniel Tower? Shears, of 
Fleet Marhet, Copper^mfh; for a 
Machine for the cooUng'Of 
and which man be applied to the Con¬ 
densation of Vapour, and *eag be ef 
great Utility in the condensing of 
Spirits in thfProcest of Diptitiaiion, 
and cooling Worn, Beer, and other 

T ^fusf invention consists of connect¬ 
ing and associating together a 
number of distinct or separate shallow 
or flat vessels or chambers, (the stee or 
form of the materials of which they are 
composed is not material, pres ided they 
are suited for, aud capable rtf wilding 
vapour or fluid,) each distinct or separate 


vessel or chamber having one or more 
in-let and out-let for the passage of such 
fluid or vapour as may be retjnired to 
pass in or put of such vessel or chamber. 
In the construction of such vessels, and 
connecting and fixing them together, 
Mr. 8. employs'any of the common well- 
known methods of uniting or connecting 
bodies together, by which Ifcjfonrs or 
fluids may be held or contained. When 
any mnnhjpr of such vessels are edn- 
npeted and muted together, (awahd does • 
not recommend less flita six, por more 
tfom forty vessels, although less or more 
may do,) theyi^jen assume the character 
of a machine Tor the purpose of cooling 
fluids or condensing vapours. And, al¬ 
though 
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though these vessels are thus associated, 
and although there are distinct iO-lets 
and out-lets in each vessel, yet they are 
so placed that the out-let of one vessel 
becomes the means of feeding or supply¬ 
ing the in let of the alternate or next 
Vessel but iue, iulg and through which 
the fluid j»r vapour is to pass. In a 
machine that is composed of six of 
these vessels, far the cooling of the 
fluid or for tlio condensing of a vapour, 
there will bo flute of the vessels to be 
occupied with cold water, and three to 
be occupied with vapour or Wort, as may 
be required; and those six vessels will 
be placed in an alternate situation with 
cash other, while the machine of forty 
vessels will have twenty for water and 
twenty for vapour 01 ; woft. 

It is necessary that the vessels for 
hohliugcold wftler must have their inlet 
and outlet passages, by which a con¬ 
sistent current of water is kept tip, and 
made to pass from water-vessel to water- 
vessel, compelling every particle of 
water in iisjourpy tbroughtlie machine 
to pass in ami out of every water-vessel, 
of which a machine is composed, until 
the water makes its ultimate and linal 
escape from the machine; and the ves¬ 
sels that arc' to be occupied with vapour 
or wort must also have their in-let and 
out-let passages, said the fluids must bo 
mude to pass in the same manner, and in 
the sumo order, in and out of the vapour 
or wort vessels, as the water is made to 
pass in the vessels assigned lor its 
journey, except that I would recom¬ 
mend that the water and the vapour, or 
wort, should lie made to puss iu oppo¬ 
site directions. A machine thus consti¬ 
tuted, under a variety of inodilieations 
and proportions, (it being susceptible of 
a variety of modifications as to size, 
form, materials, and modes of uniting.; 
will bullish the means of cooling fluids, 
and of condensing vapours, with a 
facility and effect not hitherto accom¬ 
plished by any of the implements iu 
use for cooling fluids or condensing 
vapours. ■ 

To James of William-stfeet, Star- 
* rey, Machinist; for m Improved 
Method or Method* of constructing or 
manuf acturing Fire or Furnace Marti 
or Gratings* . • « 

c This method of constructing the 
bar or grating, consists in leaving 
a*, channel or passage through each, bar 
longitudinally, so that* water or any 
other fluid may lie passed through, iu 
ordei to keep the grating cool, and this 

l 


may be done as follows. In tyc first 
place, by connecting the several bars «f 
the, grating together, which may best be 
done by casting it of iron, in one piece, 
joined at the ends, and having open 
spaces between the bars for the admis¬ 
sion of the air. 

And in the second place, in forming a 
hollow cavity, passage, conveyance, or 
channel, which—entering at one end of 
the bars of the grating, and being con¬ 
tinued through the body of cadi several 
bar, turning lor this purpose at the ends 
of the grating, where flic bais are united, 
—finishes or cuds at another opening. 
The channel thus formed through the 
grating is for the conveyance of a ettr- 
lent of water, or other fluid, which may. 
be brought from any convenient reser¬ 
voir (it being necessary only, that it .be 
sufficiently elevated to enable the water 
or other fluid to force Us way through the 
grating,) by means of a tube made of 
copper, lead, iron, or other material, to 
be attached to one of lheopcnings, while 
another tube, fixed to the other, will 
carry off the water or oilier fluid that has 
passed through the grating. 

The success of this improvement de¬ 
pending on the eiicumslaiiee of the 
channel iu the grating being constantly 
filled with water or other fluid, it is not 
necessary that the abeam he always re- 
conducted into the vessel fiotn whence it 
came: where water is abundant, it may 
be stiflered to go 1o waste, or, w here hot 
water is useful, it may be conveyed away 
and applied. It is immaterial what 
shape the holes or passage through the 
bars are made, also of what mgtal or 
material the grating is made, provided 
it be tit lor the purpose. Tins must 
be left to the judgment of the manufac¬ 
turer. 

The benefits arising from this inven¬ 
tion arc very important: first, the grating 
is so preserved by it that an intense file 
W ill not cause it to burn or to bend, or 
even to become red; secondly, it pre¬ 
vents the clinkers from adhering to the 
grating; thirdly it opposes the escape 
into the ash-pit of the heat which ought 
to ascend; ami, fourtlfly, a constant 
supply of but wator is' provided to be 
used, or not used, as occasion may 
toquktv 

ptST of new patents; and tee earnestly 

solicit the Patentees to favour us with 

copies or extracts of their Specifications. 

T. Jones, of Bradford-street, Birraiog- 
liam, Warwickshire, iron-founder, and €. 

of Birmingham, refiner; for an 
improvement 
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improvement to blast engines and steam- 
engines A-May 7, 1318. 

Win. Hush, jun. of Bermondsey, engi¬ 
neer; for an improvement in drying aid 
preparing of malt, Wheat, and other grjn. 
—May 5 . 

W. Benjamin, of Plymouthdock, De¬ 
vonshire, umbrella-manufacturef; for a 
composition, varying colour, for the 
purpose of rendering canvas, linen, and 
cloth durable, pliable, free from cracking, 
and water-proof; and also for preserving 
every description of wood from wind or 
weather.—-May. 5. 

T. Torn*, of Swansea, Glamorganshire, 
organ-builder; for certain improvements 
in rolling of iron, and making wire, nails, 
brads, ami screws.-—May T. 

Wm. CumiCH, of Turner-street, Com- 
m'-rcial-road; for certain improvements 
in the machinery for making nails and 
spikes of various forms and dimensions, 
and also wire and screws of iron, cop¬ 


per, brass, or any otlicr suitable metal.— 
May 7. 

H. C. Jennings, of Carburtoo-street, 
Fitzroy-square, St. Mary-le-bone, esq.; for 
an imprOvcineut in the mariner’s compass. 
—frfay7. 

R. Ecci.es, of Edinburgh, esq., for cer¬ 
tain improvements >H the masts, sails, and 
rigging of ships or sailing •vessels.— 
May y. 

T. B, Milnes, of Lenton, Nottingham¬ 
shire, bleacher; for certain improvements 
on machinery for the (Phishing of cotton, 
angola, and lamb’s-wool stockings,— 
May 19, , 

M. St. Legku, of St. Giles's, Camber¬ 
well, Surrey, gentleman ; for an improved 
method of making lime.—May 19. 

T. Mills of Bromley, merchant, jffld 
Uni ah Haoiio^k, of the City-terrace, 
City-road, chemist; for an improvement 
in the manufacture of sulphuric, acid.— 
May 19. 


PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 


Astronomical observation* and experi¬ 
ments, selected for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining the relative, distances of clusters 
of stars, and of investigating how far 
the. power of our telescopes imp he 
expected to reach into spare, when 
directed to ambiguous celestial objects ; 
hf Sir William Hkkschlll, Km. 
Clue Ip. LL.D. F.11.S. 

I N my last paper on the locstf arrange¬ 
ment of the celestial bodies in space, 
I ha\ e show it how, by an equalization of 
the light of stars of different brightness , 
we may ascertain their relative distances 
from the observer, in the direction of the 
line in which they arc seen; and from 
this equalization, a method of turning 
the space-penelrating power of a tele¬ 
scope into a gradually increasing series 
of gaging powers has been deduced, by 
which menus the profundity in space, of 
every object consisting of stars, can be 
ascertained, as fur as the light of the .in¬ 
strument which is used upouthis occa¬ 
sion will reach. 

In order to represent the profundity 
of^clestiul objects in space, I shall have 
recourse to flics construction of an astro¬ 
nomical globe, on the surface of which 
the situations of-tlie heavenly bodies are 
pointed out to us in the given, two .di¬ 
mensions of light ascension and polar 
distance ; but, as tiicir distance from an 
eye placed in the centre of the globe 
cannot bo expressed by their situation 
on the surface, I shall endeavour to show 
that this deficiency may be artificially 
supplied in a figure representing anch a 
4 


giohe, by the addition of linos that are 
of a ti'iigth which is proportional to the 
diameter of it. 

It has been’shown in my last paper, 
that all the stars which may be seen in 
the clearest nights, are probably con¬ 
tained within a globular space, of which 
the radius' docs not exceed the 12th 
order of distances; I shall, therefore, sup¬ 
pose the circle c in the centre of the 
figure* to represent a celestial globe, 
containing nil the stars that are generally 
marked ou its surface; their arrange¬ 
ment within tins globular space, how¬ 
ever, must ho supposed to he according 
to their order of distances, the stars <*f 
the first order being placed nearest the 
centre, and those of the 2d, 3d, and 4th, 
&c. gradually farther off; but they must 
ati t>0 placed in their well ascertained 
directions, so that a Hue from the centre 
drawn through any one of them may 
come to the surface at the place where 
its situation is marked. 

According 1o this assumption it fal¬ 
lows, that all those celestial objects 
which are farther than the 12th,order of 
distancfflwfrom the centre,:must be re¬ 
presented as being at tbepMside of tho 
globular space; but, a*: piWbelesfial 
globes represent not only the situation 

--- . 

* This put contains but A TUiRD of the 
space represented in the plate in the 
Transactions ; but it'is Sufficient to sliew 
the nature of#k William's principle, and 
its application to a Considerable number 
of stur*. 


•1 
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of the start of the heavens, bat give as tained; and, since any celestial object 
also many additional objects, snob as not inserted on oar globes, of which the 
clusters of stars, nebulas, and the milky right ascension and polar distance are 
way, it is evident that the point where gi^ea, may be easily added, the position 
the line of sight, from the centra to any of the visual ray directed to such an 
one of these distant objects, leaves the object will thereby also be determined, 
surface of the globular space, is ascer- 



In my last paper I have drawn the meridian, and the sixtieth degreo of 
attention of astronomers to the condition north polar distance in the zenith, 
of the .milky way, as being the most From this description or the arrange- 
briilianf, and beyond all comparison ment of the stars within the globular 
the most extensive sidereal system; and space, and its situation in the plane of 
Aotw alto thorn that the globular space the milky way, it is evident that, having 
containing all oar visible dare, it situated already an expression for the positiorfbf 
within in compote; I shall therefore now a celestial object in two dimensions, the 
make tbeplanf of It the principal dimen- addition of the third, which is its pro- 
won of myftgmw; then if the line a A fondity dr central distance, may be 
represent tbfi plane, a perpendicular represented by a line of a length that is 
drawu from tbe centre ®of the*figure to proportional to the diameter of the glo- 
tfand to e, Mill be directed towards the hiilar space; and, if this line be a con- 
north and sonth poles of it, aud the sitd- tinnation of tbe direction in which the 
ation of the globular space in tbe figure object W seen from the centre, its tertui- 
will be like that of a «|(wiial globe nation Will show the real place of tbe 
adjusted to the latitude of thirty degrees, object, and point out its situation with 
having the milky way in the horizon,the respect to the great sidereal stratum of 
100th degree of right ascension in the the milky way. 

Th* 
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The following table is the result of a 
wt of calculations made for the purmse 
of obtaining the above-mentioned 4ar- 
licolars. 1 

Clusters of Stars taken from the Cannois- 
sMic.e de.s Terns. 

Profundity. Elevation. 

.35° S59 7 S. 

3.2*15.78 29 N. 

5......24J.45 36 N. 

30.. ..*-S43.2* 11 N. 

It.144. 3 10 S. 

32.106.25 26 N. 

13* • *•».243*••*41 19 N* 

15.243.26 38 S. 

30.344.47 26 S. 

S3.344..29 25 S. 

34 .144.13 48 S. 

35 .144. 3' 13 N. 

53.243* •••••77 58 N. 

.... 44- N. 

68 .344. 34 19 N. 

71.. ......... 4 10 S. 

72.243 32 58 S. 

74* ■ • * • *'243** * • • *43 53 S. 

79.344.29 25 S. 

92.243.35 S3 N. 

Sir William’s table contains double the 
number, and extends to a profundity of 
950 and 980! 

The first column points out the class 
and number, where Ihc clusters taken 
from my catalogues are to be found. 

The second eolumn contains the dis¬ 
tance of the same cluster from an eye 
placed in the centre of the globular 
space, the profundity of which is 243, 
as determined by the observations that 
have been given. 

The third column gives the angle of 
elevation of the cluster, which in the 
present instance is 76° 58* above the 
northern plane of the milky way. 

The profundity of the cluster, as has 
already been noticed, is expressed by the 
continuation of the line of elevation to 
243, such parts as the radius of the 
globular space contains 12 ; and it 
may not be amiss, by way of assisting 
our conception of the vast distance of the 
situation at which this cluster is placed, 
to state, that, if a line directed to it were 
added to an eighteen-inch globe, sup¬ 
posed to contain all the visible stars of 
the heavens, its length to express this 
distance would be above fifteen feet. 

When the nature or construction of a 
celestial object is called ambiguous, this 
expression may be looked upon as refer¬ 
ring either to the eye of the observer, or 
to the telescope by which it has been 
examined. 

If a duster of stars in a very small 
telescope will appear like a star with 
rather a larger diameter than stars of the 
Monthly Mao. No. 332. 


same size generally have, we shall cer¬ 
tainly be authorized to conclude, that 
an object seen in a larger and more per¬ 
fect telescope'as a star with rather a 
larger diameter,, is also an ambiguous 
object, and might possibly be proved to 
be a cluster of stars, had we a superior 
instrument by which we could examine 
its nature and construction. 

This seems to throw some light upon 
a species of objects called stellar 
nebulae, one hundred and forty of which 
have been inserted in my catalogues. 
Tor, as it has just been mentioned tlmt a 
ten-feet telescope may become a finder 
to a twenty-feet one, the twenty-feet 
telescope itself will be but a findef^o 
objects that are so far out of its reach as 
not to appear otherwise than ambiguous; 
nay, the forty-feet telescope, when it is 
but just powerful enough to show the ex¬ 
istence of an object which decidedly 
differs from the appearance of a star, 
may then truly be called a finder. 

Celestial objects can only be said to 
remain ambiguous, whAi the telescopes 
that have been directed to them leave it 
undetermined whether they are com¬ 
posed of stars or of nebulous matter. 

In ten observations the gages applied 
to the milky way were found to be ar¬ 
rested in their progress by the extreme 
smallness and faintness of the stars; this 
can, however, leave no doubt of the pro¬ 
gressive extent of the starry regions; for, 
when in one of the observations a faint 
nebulosity was suspected, the applica¬ 
tion of a higher magnifying power 
evinced, that the doubtful appearance 
was owing to an intermixture of maug 
stars that were too miuute to be dis¬ 
tinctly percehed with the lower power; 
hence we may ooucludc, that when our 
gages will no longer resolve the milky 
way into stars, it is not because its 
natuie is ambiguous, but because it is 
fathomless. 

In the depth of the celestial regions, 
we have hitherto only been acquainted 
with two different principles,—the nebu¬ 
lous and the sidereal. The light of the 
nebulous matter is comparatively very 
faint, and* except in a few instances, 
invisible to the eye. 11 is also Ingeneral 
widely diffused over a great expanse of 
space, in vjhich, ty an increase of. faint¬ 
ness, if generally escapes the fight: the • 
light of stars, on the contrary, iscompura- 
tively very brilliant, and confined to a 
small point, except when many of them 
are collected together in clusters, w hen 
their united lustre sometimes takes up a 
considerable number of minutes of 
I space; 

























98 Gritted Notice* 

tfmo e; bat ia this cape theitars of ti|»a 
my bo mod » oar telescopes; wa by 
the observations tbat have been given, 
it appears that when they are viewed 
with instruments gradually inferior to 
those which prove them to be clusters of 
stars, their diameters, .seen with less 
light and a smaller maguifyingpower, 
are generally contracted;, a globular 
duster is reduced to a cometio appear* 
aace; toan ill-defined star surrounded 
by nebulosity, and to a mere small star 
with rather a larger diameter than stars 
of the same siae. generally have. In 
consequence of .these considerations, it 
seflbt to be highly prbbable that some of 
the cometie, many of the planetary, and 
t considerable number of toe stellar 
nebulae, are clusters of stars in disguise, 
on account of their being so deeply im¬ 
mersed in spacer that none of the gaging 

E arners of our telescopes have hitherto 
een able to reach them. The distance 
ofobjeets of ihe same appearances, but 
which are of a nebulous origin, on the 
contrary, must be so much less than tbat 
of toe former, tbat tbeir profundity in 
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space may probably not exceed toe 
SGOfti order. 

Tpie method of equalising toe light of 
stars on which the gaging power of tele¬ 
scopes has been established, may also be 
applied to give us an estimate of the 
extentof their power to reaoh ambiguous 
celestial objects. 

When toe united' light of a cluster of 
stars is visible to toe eye, there will then 
be a certain maximum of distance to 
which toe same duster might be re¬ 
moved, so as still to remain visible in a 
telescope of a given space-penetrating 
power; and,if toe distance or this cluster 
can be ascertained by toe gaging power 
of any instrument that will just show 
toe stars of it, the order of the profundity, 
at wbidprtbe cluster could Still be seen 
as an ambiguous object, may be ascer¬ 
tained by toe space-penetrating power 
of the telescope through which it is ob¬ 
served. But as the aggregate bright¬ 
ness of toe stars depends entirely on their 
number and arrangement, this ntethm! 
can only be used with clusters of stars 
that have been actually observed. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS IN JANUARY; 
With an Historical and Critical Prokmium. 


%* Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing on early notice of their works, ttto 
requested to transmit copies before the 18 th ef the month. 


Mr. Robert Owen, whose persever¬ 
ance is highly commendable, and whose 
labours cannot foil to be useful, by draw¬ 
ing attention to the state of the poor, 
has collected some tracts relative to bis 
new view of society. Among them be 
has re-printed Belter's “ Proposals for 
raising a college of industry of all useful 
trades and husbandry, with profit for 
the rich; a plentiful living for the poor, 
and a good education for youth, which 
will be advantage to the government, 
tor toe ihcrCase of toe people and their 
riches.—1096." This tract subtracts 
from Mr. Oweo toe merit of originality, 
While it confers cm his plana toe recom¬ 
mendation of long standing. 

M. Gent*, a favourite with toe allied 
sovereigns, and ! heir secretary at Aix-ia- 
Chapelle, has published a pamphlet at 
1 Vienna, which has been translated and 
re-published to London, containing, 
among other equally extraordinary doc¬ 
trines, tire following spr^tnres on toe 
state of toe press of this country 

“The constitution produced the free¬ 
dom of the press; but it tod not overlook 
tilt abUMS and the dangers of that fmm 


dom ; it has, dnringa whole centnry, prose¬ 
cuted them by inadequate penal laws and 
impotent forms; it lias at length been 
compelled to abandon the field to them, 
and if it still subsist, it is because it has 
maintained itself not by, but in spite of, 
the degenerate liberty of the press. But 
Why should a question of this kind be 
driven to its utmost extremity? Why 
calculate hew large a dose of corrupting 
and destroying matter a state may receive 
without accomplishing its destruction i 
If the licentiousness of the press do no* 
actually threaten the existence of England^, 
is it no evil to poison all the sources, both 
public and private, of her moral life r The 
disorganizing principles which the periodr- 
c*l pamphleteers, particnfarly those Of the 
common order, instil ’into the Tower classed 
of the pqople, are truly alarming in their 
riatUure; but still more alarming when it is 
considered tost toe men who promulgate 
them exercise an unbounded control over 
file opinion of millions of readers, who 
cannot procure the antidote of better 
writings. These perfidious demagogues 
incessantly address the people ia declama¬ 
tions op violated rights, deluded hopes, and 
real, to imaginary sufferings, Every 
burthen whicu may foil heavy bn indu 

vidttals, 
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vtdnal^ every accidental difficulty, every 
iuconvemenee produced by the change of 
times and circumstances, is represent® as 
the immediate effect of the iaeapabf 
selfishness, and culpable blundering of the 
administration. The roost erimiual and 
absurd desists are imputed to tbemhus- 
ters; and, lest the Oppressed should delay 
to seek redress at their own hands, the 
future is painted to, them in blacker 
colours than the present; thus a . thick 
cloud of dejection, bitterness, and discon¬ 
tent is spread over the nation j men’s 
minds are filled with hostile aversions and 
gloomy anxieties; and (he poor man Is at 
last deprived of comfort, cheerfulness, and 
nil enjoyment of life. Every feeling of 
satisfaction and security, and of confidence 
in.!he government, the tranquil and-wil- 
ling' obedience of the people, their steady 
resignation under unavoidable sacrifices, 
and all .the fruits and ornaments of a good 
constitution are falsified, perverted, and 
discouraged by the harpy bands of (faese 
iniquitous scribblers. That neither tile 
intellectual nor moral cultivation of the 
people can prosper in such estate of po¬ 
litical corruption is self-evident.” 

Tiie only abuse of the press in England 
arises from (be policy of judges, who 
frequently seek, by every means,. to 
baffle individuals in their attempts to 
obtain redress for private libels, for the 
purpose of confounding (he free use of 
the press on legitimate public objects,, 
with its abuses on private subjects, and 
rendering it generally obnoxious. This 
is the only just ground of objection to 
the liberty oftbe preas in England; but 
it has no connection with it» legitimate 
use in animadverting on the public con¬ 
duct of public men, and in advocating the 
truth ou all subjects of public interest. 
M. Gentz is one of those base, though 
adroit sycophants Of power, who hopes, 
by the aid of special pleading, misre¬ 
presentation, and sophistry,, to. turn 
from its natural course that current of 
reason which happily threatens all usur- 
pations and abuses of power in every 
part of Europe. Ho is, as an author, 
playing (be part of Gifford, Croker, and 
Southey, in England; and has under¬ 
taken to conduct a court review in 
Germany, on the plan of that infamous 
Quarterly Review, which diagnoses the 
press of Loudon, and insults the prin¬ 
ciples of the English nation, 4 , 

Hr. Z. Jackson has printed, % an 
octavo volume, a series of most inge¬ 
nious criticisms, under the title o£ 
Shakspeare’s Genius Justified; it con¬ 
sists of restorations and illustrations of 
sevou hundred passages in Shatypeme’s 
Plays; which have afforded abundant 


soope for critical anhnadvemoo, and 
hitherto held at the penetra¬ 

tion Of all 8 hSfaj>eare , « commentators. 
Having already presented our readers 
with several specimens of the success of 
Mr. Jacksosts critical powers, we need 
not add any further cotampodation of 
fais enlarged worth, * * 

Hr, Charles Maclean, a gentleman 
Whose name is respectably known to the 
medical public, as a Jeacher and writer, 
hap published a very useful practical 
volume on the treatment offerer's, dy¬ 
sentery, hepatitis, and plain, as treated 
according to the doctrine of excitation. 
The volume eonsi^s of a series of cases, 
which have occurred within the praciTce 
of the author and those of Hr. WiHiam 
Yates, Hr. James Robertson, Mr. Symo, 
Mr, Croat, and Hr. William Dick. 
The volume cannot fail to be highly 
useful to students, to active practi¬ 
tioners, and to non-medical Europeans, 
residing in hot climates. 

Mr, Eluston’8 Letters to the Lord 
Chamberlain, in reply*!© the claims of 
Drury-Lane and Co vent-Garden, consti¬ 
tute one of tiie most spirited productions 
which has, at any time, issued from the 
press on the state of the drama, and 
wiH always form a portion of dramatic 
history. The following passage ably 
sets forth the disgraceful compromise 
which has taken place between the 
managers of,the two national theatres, 
and the great and small vulgar;— 
“The real troth, my lord,is, that, instead 
of complaining that the Olympic and Saha 
Pareii theatres “have become theatres 
for the performance of the regular drama," 
they should have told yonr lordship that 
the patent theatrefbave become theatres 
for the .display of the irregular drama: 
that the encroachment was,in troth, com¬ 
mitted by the patent theatres on the miner 
theatres; and. not by the minor theatres «n 
the patent theatres; and that it was, in 
the rage of engrossing the whole store of 
stage exhibition, from the deepen pathos 
of tragedy to the highest frights pf tight¬ 
rope.dancing, from the amblings of the 
poet to the amblings of the riding-house, 
from the splendid illusions of the scene- 
painter to*the slopping* of the 4 t«ge with ( 
“real water," from the attic playfulness 
of* Congreve? to the .more congenial 
jitayfalnes* of “ Rum 1 Boots," twtf the 
memorialists, had; on this occasion, re¬ 
solved to call in question yUnrlordship*** 
good condoct aod good sense : to ask year 
lordship to nullify, and to stnltify, year 
own acts: to lmad down, altogether, if they 
could/ their neighbours’ fences ; and, at 
any rate, to try to strip those neighbours 
of the slight descriptions of attraction they 
if pomam^ 
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possess; which, homely as they are, arc 
not too homely to be an object of jealousy 
and emulation, to the self-called “ sup- 
porta s” and dispensers of “ the dignities 
of the national drama!” 

The strictures on a late article in the 
J5diuburg)r Review, on the state of 
parties, which were extensively read 
in Drakaro’s Stamford paper, have 
been rc-printed in a pamphlet. We 
agree with the Writer that the Whigs, 
as a party, ought to be abandoned, and 
that a new denomination of the friends 
of reform is necessary to give consis¬ 
tency to their operations. The public 
appear to be exhausted by the jargon 
of parties; and, as parliamentary reform 
appears to be tiie summam bonum of 
politics, it appears to ns that the generic 
name of every honest politician, ought 
to be that of “ parliamentary reformer.'”* 

George Carr, esq. has appeared as 
a political moderator in a treatise en¬ 
titled, Rational Reform on Constitu¬ 
tional Principles; the object of which 
is to prove, by special pleading, that 
very little, if any reform, is necessary. 
Mr. Carr employs so many words in a 
heavy legal style, and qualifies his con¬ 
clusions by so many doubts and pro¬ 
visos, that wc confess we are at a' loss 
to discover the extent of his principles; 
but we conceive there is no danger of 
their becoming very popular. At the 
same time, as the work of a lawyer, it 
assembles many valuable facts, and may 
be useful to sedulous political enquirers. 

Miss Hutton, whose literary pro¬ 
ductions havo frequently extorted onr 
•warm recommendation, has compiled a 
General Tour through Africa, from the 
works of the various Europeans who 
have visited that interesting quarter of 
the world. Her accuracy and taste arc 
visible in every page, and, as the objects 
described are of the highest interest, we 
conceive there arc few volumes in the 
language which lay claim to more uni¬ 
versal reading. It unites the vivacity 
and variety of a novel with the most 
agreeable features of philosophical en¬ 
quir y. c _ 

" A definition of political parties has 
been suggested in the lectures of Mr. 
Thecwall, which points aj the source 
of the divisions which have existed in 
English society for nearly eight centuries. 
He suggests, that the friends of civil 
liberty ought to be denominated the Saxon 
party, and its enemies the Norman pat ty ; 
as indicating at once the sufferers, and the 
usurpers and oppressors. 
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Dr. Bostock, late of Liverpool, but 
now of London, has published a per¬ 
spicacious account of the Science of 
Galvanism, a work which has long been 
a desideratum. Dr. JB. gives a pre¬ 
ference to the chemical hypothesis, and 
draws the following conclusions:— 

“The chemical differs very essentially 
from the electrical hypothesis with respect 
to the supposed state of the contiguous 
metals; the electrical,supposes that they 
Can have different states of electricity 
while they are in contact; the chemical 
takes it for granted, that, while they are 
in contact, their electrical states must be 
similar. The chemical hypothesis satisfac¬ 
torily explains all Hie tacts that have been 
observed, respecting the necessity of oxy¬ 
gen for the action of the apparatus ; it ex¬ 
plains the reason why the metals must 
differ in their degree of oxidability, and 
why the fluid must be one that will act 
differently upon the two metals. The 
facts that have been noticed respecting the 
different effects of the interposed fluids 
may be explained by referring to three 
circumstances, which all coincide with the 
chemical hypothesis, but which seem to 
have no relation to any electrical action: 
1. That the fluid acts only upon one of the 
metals: 2. That the surface of one of the 
metals is oxidated with a certain degree 
of rapidity : 3. That the oxide ivremoved 
so as to present a fresh surface to the 
fluid. If acids be employed, those are 
the bests-that dissolve the oxide; or if 
neutral salts, those which form triple com¬ 
pounds with the oxide wliich is produced. 
The chemical hypothesis affords a plausible 
method of accounting for the different 
effects of the apparatus, whether wc use 
large or small plates: for it is not unrea¬ 
sonable to suppose that the electricity will 
become more intense or concentrated at 
every snccessive transmission through a 
new oxidating surface, while its absolute 
quantity will depend upon the amount of 
oxide that is formed. 

It will be perceived, that much dis¬ 
cordance of opinion still exists upon the 
subject, and that some strong objections 
attach to every hypothesis which has yet 
been proposed. The most important 
points to ascertain arc, the difference be¬ 
tween electricity, as excited by the fric¬ 
tion of the common machine, and that 
modification of it which is strictly called 
galvanism. For this purpose, the nature 
of electric intensity should be further in¬ 
vestigated ; for it would appear that, if wc 
were able to attach a more precise idea to 
this term, a considerable insight would be 
gained into the cause of this difference. 
Experiments somewhat similar to those of 
De Luc should be prosecuted, in which the 
electrical end chemical effects off the pile 
t are 
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arc separated from each other, and a more 
accnrate measure of the proper galfauic 
power should, if possible, be obtained, 
than any of which we are now possessed. 
The conducting power of the fluids con¬ 
cerned .in the galvanic apparatus should 
he carefully examined, and the relation of 
tlicir chemical action to their conducting 
power should be ascertained.'’ 

Hat-vest, a poem, by Charlotte 
Caroline Richardson, although has¬ 
tily written and disfigured by many 
blemishes, not only in style but in gram¬ 
mar, is not without considerable merit. 
The authoress evinces taste and feeling 
in her delineation of the rural festival, 
which is the subject of her poem. The 
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which too frequently degenerates into 
common place, bat possesses, never¬ 
theless, in some parts, great simplicity 
and nature. Some of the smaller poems 
arc very pleasing. 

Newgate, and other poems, by the 
Rev. Dr. Halloran, cannot fail to 
qxcitc a considerable sensation in favour 
of their unfortunate author. It is not 
for us at present to canvass the justice 
of Dr. H.’s sentence; but we can assnre 
our readers, that the person who is thus 
lost to his country is a man of taste and 
genius, and displays in the pamphlet 
before ns much of the true poet. “ The 
secrets of the prison-house” he has 
painted with striking ancT frightful 
fidelity, and occasionally with touches 
of genuine pathos,' The testimonials 
subjoined, as to the character of the 
author, are numerous, and uncommonly 
creditable. 

A collection of documents has been 
re-published in London, on the refor¬ 
mation of the Catholic church in Ger¬ 
many, particularly in Baden and Bavaria. 
Of course, we rejoice in the prospects 
of mental emancipation, which the facts 
disclose.—We hope that the recent 
death of the Grand Duke of Baden 
will produce no change in the policy of 
that court 

Mr. Isu a elWorsley having preached 
an eloquent sermon at Plymouth, on the 
death of Sir Samuel Romilly, has pub¬ 
lished the same for the gratification of 
the Christian and literary world. 

The romance of M. Lourdoueix, 
called Charentrm, or Follies of tie Age, 
has been translated with great spirit. 
As an exhibition of the errors and foibles 
of which mankind are the unavoidable 
patients, it may be read with some of 
the works of Voltaire and of our own 
Swift. 


ARTS. 

A COMPENDIUM of the Theory and 
Practice of Drawing arid Painting, 
illustrated by the technical terms in art; 
with practical observations on the essential 
UBes, and the form* connected with them; 
by R. Dagley, 4to. with platos, li>s. 5d« 
The Journal of Science and the Arts, 
edited at the Royal Institution at Great 
Britain. No.XlI. 

Rioon/rHY. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary, 
Tor 1819, with Silhouette Portraits. 
8 vo. 15s. 

Biographical Conversations on Cele¬ 
brated Travellers comprehending dis^pet 
narratives of their personal adventures; 
by the Rev. Wm. Bio 
6s. 6d. 

BOTANY. 

Medical Botany, or the History of the 
Plants in the Materia Medica of the 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Pharma¬ 
copoeias ; together with a description of 
such other plants which possess medicinal 
properties. No. I. 3«»6d. 

DRAMA. 

Memorial to the Lord Chamberlain, 
from the Theatres-Royal of Drnrydane 
and Covent-Garden; with Mr. Eliiston’a 
Reply. 3s. 

EDUCATION. 

A Grammar of the English Language, 
containing a complete summary of its 
rules, with an elucidation of the general 
principles of elegant and correct diction; 
accompanied with critical and explana¬ 
tory notes, questions for examination, and 
appropriate exercises; by John Grant, 
A.M. 6s. 


A Latin Vocabulary, on a new plan; by 
T. Mercer. Is. « 

Little Lessons for Little Folks; by M. 
Belson. 2*. 6d. 

The Alchemist. 2s. 6d. 

The Winter Scene, to amuse and in¬ 
struct the rising generation; by M. H. 
is. 6d. 

The National Spelling-Book, or Guide 
to English Spelling and Pronunciation ; 
divided and accented agreeablv to the 
approved methods of Walker, Jones, and 
Sheridan ; by B. Tabart. Is. 6d. 

Infantine Stories: consisting of words 
of one, t y °, and three syllables; by Mrs. 
Fenwick ; embellished with engravings, 
fifteenth edition, 2s. 6d. * 

GEOGRAPHY, 

Facts and Observations towards form, 
ing a New Theory of the Earth; by Wil¬ 
liam Knight, LL.D. Belfast. -8vo. 9 s. 

Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographical 
Dictionary. Part IV. 9s. 

The Juvenile Geography and Poetical 
Gazetteer; with views of the princmal 
towns; by J. Bluett. fc.ed. 
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BISTORT. 

Sons Brltumiec, or Studies is Ancient 
Sritish Smtorfi by 5. Ba$um. * vols. 
8vo. J6s. boards. ' 

An Historical, Topographical, Stated*, 
cal, and Philosophical, View of the United 
States of America, from the earliest 
period to tee present time ; by die Rw» 
William Wintorbotbam. Mo. I. 8s. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
town of Newark, (the Sidaaeester of the 
Romans;) interspersed with biographical 
sketches, and pedigrees of some of the 
principal families, and profusely embel¬ 
lished with engravings; by W. Dickinson, 
esq. 4to. 81. Sis. 

The History of the^Town and Borough 
ofUxbridge; containing copies of interest- 
iog public documents, and a particular 
account of all charitable donations, left 
for the benefit of the .poor; by George 
Bedford, A.M. and Thomas Harry 
Riches. 8vo. ll. 

History and Description of the City of 
York ; by W. Hargrove. 3 vote, royal 
8 vo. 1L 16s. 

History of Brasil. Vol. Ill; by Robt. 
Southey* e 

UW. 

■A Short Digest of the Law and Prac¬ 
tice hj Bankruptcy; including a statement 
of the commissioners'* authority to summon 
and examine witnesses and others in com¬ 
missions of bankruptcy; with a reference 
ta ail the material cases; by George Roots, 
esq. 12s. 

Reports of Cases in Bankruptcy, argued 
and. determined in the High Court of 
Chancery, daring the year 1813; together 
with a digested index of all the contempo¬ 
raneous reports, on subjects relating to the 
bankrupt laws; by J. ,W. Bock, esq. 
\ol. I. Part II. 9s. 

MEDICINE. 

Remarks on the Causes, Prevention, 
and Treatment, of the present Prevailing 
Epidemic,commonly calledTyphousFever, 
• for the use mid benefit of the people; by 
W. O. Porter, M.D. 2s. fid. 

Transactions of the Association of Fel¬ 
lows and Licentiates of the King’s and 
Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland. 
Vol. JU. five. 16s. 

, MEMOIRS. 

Memoirs of the First Thirty-two Years 
of tee Life of James Harry Vaux, now 
transported for the second (imf, and fpr 
life, to New Sonth Wales; .written by 
himself. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

The Life and Adventures of Antar, a 
• celebrated Bedowen cfiief, warrior, and 
poet, who nourished a few years prior to 
the Muhommedan era: Wow first trans¬ 
lated from the original Arabic,by Terrick 
Hamilton, esq. 8vo. 9s.«e^. 1 

MISCELLANIES. 

Letters «n the Importance, Doty, and 

AdvantageeofEarly Riringj addressed to 


heads of femilfes, the man of business, the 
lover Of nature, the. student, mad tee 
Christian. 8vo,6s. ‘ 

Hrwsactio^s of fee Literary Society of 
Bombay. 4to. 

The Official Navy List; for January 
1819. 2s. 

Hie Encyclopedia Edinennia, Vol. II. 
PartV. 4to. 8s. 

Dr. Rees’ Cyclonredi#. Vol. XXXIX. 
PWt. I. and Part j£ plates. 21. boards. 

Edinburgh J^onthly Review. No. II. 

A Description of a New or Improved 
Mfiteod of constructing Wheel Carriages: 
to which are prefixed some observations 
on wheel-carriages in general, with, en¬ 
gravings ; by J. T. Roster. 3*. 

The ScheeLFellows; by the author of 
*' the Twin Sisters:” second edition, 4s. 

A Father’s First Lessons; by Jaoffrett, 
author of “ the Trayels of Rolando,” &c. 
second edition, with five engravings, 
3s. fid. , 

The Bee and the Butterfly; by Miss 
Sandhatn, author of tt the School-Fellows,’* 
u Twin Sisters,'* Ac. new edition. Ss. fid. 

NOVELS. 

Frances,-or the Two Mothers: a tale; 
by M. S. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

A Traveller’s Tale of the Last Century; 
by .Miss Spence. 3 vols. 12 u>o. 

The Charms of Dandyism, or Living in 
Style; by Olivia Moreland, chief of ten 
Female Dandies: edited by Capt. Ashe. 
3 vols. 12mo. 

Hesitaton, or to Marry or not to Marry. 
3 vols. 

Oak wood Hall: • novel; by Miss Hat¬ 
ton. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Le Cart de Wakefield ; translated into 
French by J. A. Voullmire, new edition. 
3s. fid. 

Faiuity Suppers, or Evening Talcs foi 
Young People; by Madame Delufaye; 
second edition, with sixteen engravings. 
3 vols. 7s. 

PIIILOLQG7. 

A Critical Grammar of the French 
Language, with tabular elucidations; by 
"W. Hodgson. 9s. 

POETRY. 

Poems, chiefly Amatory; by George 
Frederic Collier, a minor. 8vo. 3s. 

Poetical Remains of the late Dr. John 
Leyden, with Memoirs ofjhis Life; by tee 
Rev. John Morton. 8ve. 

Tbe Peasnnt of Auburn: a poem. 8vo, 

, POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The $pul of Mr. Pitt; developing that 
by giving the feuded proprietors the per* 
missive, faculty of claiming, debentures, 
transferable to fee bparcr, eighteen mil. 
Ifens of taxes may be taken , off, and the 
three per cent, consuls be constantly 
above 1001. 8vo. is. fid. 

Letters on the Poor Laws, and on the 
Agricnltund Petition: addressed to mem- 

boas 
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beta for th* eotuitr of Hants ; by Johtt 
Duthy, eaq. 3s. 60 . 1 

A Letter to Henry Brougham, <)gq. 
M.P. from John Ireland, D.D. 8 * 0 . Is. 

A Letter, addressed to agriculturists, on 
tithes, titne-ownen, tithe-renters, and 
tithe-payers ; by R. Bingham. 9 d. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Dissertation on the Scheme of Ha¬ 
inan Redemption, as developed Hit the Law 
and in the Gospel; by the Rev. John 
Leveson Hamilton, B.A. 8 vo. Its. 

Sermons on the Parables and Miracles 
of Jesus Christ ; by Edward William Grist- 
field; M.A. 8 vo. 10 s. 

Plain and Practical Sermons; by the 
Rev. Johu Bondier, M.A. 8 vo. 9s. 

Real Charity and Popular Charity: a 
discourse, delivered in Charter-house 
Chapel, London, on Friday, the 12th 
December, 1818, being founder's day; by 
the Rev. JosiahThomas, M A. Is. 

The Claims of the Church of England to 
the Fidelity of its Members, calmly, fairly, 
aod piaiuiy stated: a sermon, for distribu¬ 
tion ; by the Rev. R. Warner. 6 d. 

Old Church of England Principles op¬ 
posed to the u New Light f in a series of 
plain, doctrinal, and practical sermons, on 
the first lesson is the morning service of 
the different Sundays and great festivals 


6s 

throughout the year, An. ; bytheftev. R. 
Warner. Vols. II. and IIL ltm. 14s. 

The Christian Remembrancer; or, the 
Churchman's Biblical, Ecclesiastical, and 
Literary Miscellany, No. L 8 vo. is. fid. 

Discourses on the Principles of Reli¬ 
gious Worship, and Subject* connected, 
with them; particularly the Liturgy of the 
Church of Englaad t with notes illustrative 
and explanatory; by the Rev. C. Mayo, 
LL.B. 7s. 4 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

•A Classical Tour through Italy gad 
Sicily, tending to illustrate some districts 
which have not been described by Mr. 

. Eustace in bis Classical Tour; by Sir JL 
C. Hoare, bart. 4to! 21. 2 s. ** 

TYPOGRAPHY, 

Annals of Parisian Typography: con¬ 
taining an account of the earliest typo¬ 
graphical establishments, and notices and 
illustrations of the most remarkable pro¬ 
ductions of the Parisian Gothic press: 
compiled principally to show its general 
character, and its particular influence 
upon the early English Press; by the Rev. 
W. P. Gresswetl. 8 vo. As. 

VOYAGES. 

Narrative of an Attempt to discover ■ 
Passage over the North Pole to Behring’s 
Straits; by Capf. David Buchan. *to. 
with plates. 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Sonata for the Piano-forte; ly Doctor 
Cogrn. Be. 

N this Sonata, accompanied by a 
violin part separately printed. Dr. 
Cogan has displayed abilities and a fluid 
of science and knowledge of the instru¬ 
ments for which he writes, which reflect 
honor on his professional character. 
The piece consists of three movements, 
an Allegro con Spirito, in common time 
of four crotchets;—a largo, in common 
timo of two crotchets;—and a Rondo 
Pastorale, in compound common time, 
of six quavers. 

The opening subject of the first 
movement, if not remarkably original, 
is bold and spirited. In many instances, 
the bass is judiciously chosen and skil¬ 
fully blended with the superior part; 
while the general effect manifests force 
and clearness of conception, and judg¬ 
ment in combination. We, however, 
are far from approving, and can by no 
means sanction by our silence;, the 
licentious modulation ~ in which Dr. 
Cogan has indulged, in the course of 
this movement. The sharp fifth of a 
major key, necessarily introduced as 
the proper seventh to the relative minor, 1 
offers but a bald apology fat the abrupt 


adoption of the third of the original key 
in the major mode: and we do not think 
that Dr. C. has returned from his vio¬ 
lent digression in a style sufficiently 
happy to compensate the irregularity. 
The air of Grommaehree Matty, (the* 
theme of the second .movement,) is 
treated ably and tastefully, and fashioned 
into a specimen of ornamented and 
sentimental execution, calculated to 
please every cultivated ear. In the 
subject of toe rondo, or finale, we find 
a simplicity and liveliness, if not * 
novelty of imagination; and think the 
digressive strains pleasingly and appro¬ 
priately conceived. Viewed generally, 
this piece may be said to compete with 
the best sogatas of our times; and, of 
course, to place its author in die first 
rank of firing composers. 

The Gram! Overture to the Carman; ar¬ 
ranged with a Nm Rondo far the Piano. 
Porte, Inscribed to Mite Reeves; by 
John Parry. 2*. 6d, 

: Xu tins overture now performing, 
as we are iufoyqpd, at Paris, we find 
many passages to justify the applause 
with which it is said lobe there received; 

- whoseprodoctionitis, the-titlepage does 
not state; huh from the general caat of 

• the 
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the movement, (for tho pieco consists bnt 
of one,) we should judge that the com¬ 
poser possesses more genius than sci¬ 
ence, and a little more affectation than 
genius, - With the unprepared crudity 
of the twenty-fifth bar we were particu¬ 
larly struck^ and scarcely less so with its 
anomalous resolution, if a resolution it 
can justly be said to have. The move¬ 
ment, nevertheless regarded in the ag¬ 
gregate, is sprightly and attractive, and 
certainly calculated to gratify the gene¬ 
rality of hearers. The rondo, announced 
as new, is, we presume, Mr. Parry’s. 
Of whatever pen it is the production, 
HV feel ourselves caflcd upon to award 
our praise to the novelty of its subject, 
and the address with which the digres¬ 
sions are introduced and relinquished. 
Speaking in reference to the whole of 
this publication, we cannot in justice but 
say, that it is spirited, fanciful, and en¬ 
titled to our commendation. 

The Blue Bells of Scotland; arranged with 
Variation* for (fie Flute, with an Accom¬ 
paniment (ad lib,) for the Piano-Forte ; 
by James Denman, 3s, 

Mr. Denman having transposed this 
popular little air, leads it off with the 
flute in alt. The variations, extending 
to seven, arecoueeived with fancy, and 
conducted with a due regard to order 
and progressive execution. The ac¬ 
companiment (announced, by the bye, 
ad libitum,) largely partakes of the 
melody or subject matter, and affords a 
variety of effect thaf adds much to Ihc 
gratification of the general car. Mr. 
D., in this effort, has undoubtedly 
burned “ the Blue Bells” to very good 
account: they ring their changes boldly, 
freely, and fancifully; and, without de¬ 
serting their own character, present us 
with every admissible diversity, both in 
piMfwr and execution. Flute and 


piano-forto practitioners will find this 
production a pleasing and improving 
exercise. 

“ Oh, what is Sweeter than Love!” A 
Ballad, arranged with Accompaniments 
for the Harp or Piano-Forte; by C. M. 
Sola. Is. fid. 

Wo readily award the melody of this 
ballad the praise of caso and simplicity; 
and are willing to admit the taste and 
propriety of the accompaniment; but 
must be allowed to remark, that it has 
the demerit of being somewhat monoto¬ 
nous, and includes some intervals that 
arc rather instrumental than vocal; and 
others, that are anomaloiis, or, at least, 
injudiciously chosen. The passage, for 
instance, with which each of the verses 
closes, comprehends a distance that (in 
vocal nmsic especially,) is without 
example in good composers, and not 
only has never been, but never will be, 
tolerated. It ought, however, in justice 
to Mr. S. to be noticed, that the air, as 
purely Hungarian, is no reproach to the 
science of the arranger, whose appointed 
and limited task was to apply and ac¬ 
company a melody selected by Mr. 
O’Meara, the author of the words. 

“ Like the Gloom of Night Retiring.” 
Sung by bliss Stephens. Composed by 
Henry R. Bishop , esq. is. 

Mr, Bishop, in this air, has indulged 
a happy win of fancy. An appropriate 
sprightliness is sustained throughout, 
and, throughout, expression and playful¬ 
ness are kept in union. On the novelty 
of the composition we will not insist; 
but, by good management, something 
very like an originality of effect is 
obtained; something Unit claims our 
applausive acknowledgment, in as much 
as it demonstrates the efficiency of sci¬ 
ence when aided by the resources of art. 


VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL? 

Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


A ORE AT and salutary change has 
recently taken place in the metro¬ 
polis, in the extent and vatfety of dra. 
in a tic representations. Till within these 
few years these were strictly limited to 
the two great theatrics of ItyUiRY-LANE 
and C-ovent-Garden ; and, so operative 
was the jealousy of these companies, 
and so yielding was the public to its 
influence, that we alj /eniemher how 
illiberally and successfully the establish¬ 
ment of the Royalty Theatre^ a* the 
east end of the town,, was opposed by 
the two ancient patentees. The present 

Ck * 


policy of the court has, however, with a 
better spirit, consulted.Uic gratification 
and amusement of the public; and tho 
Lord Chamberlain has very properly 
licensed several other theatrical exhibi¬ 
tions, in different parts of the town, for 
contemporary performances during the 
winter season. For the information of 
onr readers, we shall specify the pre¬ 
sent capabilities of London in this 
particular:— 

1. Drury-Lane Thkatrx. 

2. Covent-Garden Theatre. 

For tho performance of every species 

of 
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of dramatic entertainment,—tragedy, 
comedy, opera, farce, and pantomime. 
Those theatres gratify between five and 
six. thousand persons per night, and 
their joint average receipts may ’ be 
estimated at 0001. though they are ca¬ 
pable of holding 12901. There are also 
open every evening— 

3. The Olympic Theatre, nnder the 
management of Mr. Elliston, capable, 
when full, of containing 1501. 

4. The Sams Pareil, of Miss Scott, 
1201. 

5 . The Surrey, of Mr. Dibimn, 3001. 

6 . TheRov AT,TY,Goodman'sFields,a50l. 

And7.TheCoBOURG, of Mr. Jones, 1501. 

—The performances of these five theatres 
are restricted, by their licenses, to spec¬ 
tacle, biirletta, and pantomime. They 
accommodate an aggregate of about four 
thousand persons, and their* nightly 
receipts may tie estimated at from six 
to seven hundred pounds.—There is 
also open, two nights in the week, the 
magnificent establishment of Ihe Ita¬ 
lian Opera ; where four thousand per¬ 
sons pay about fifteen hundred pounds 

S ier night for Italian performances and 
french dancing.—Over and above the 
preceding, there aTe various minor and 
temporary exhibitions; and, among in¬ 
teresting ones, we may mention, the 
Th e atrf. op Arts in SpringGardens, and 
the illuminated exhibition of Ancient 
Armour in Pall Mall.—Thus it ap¬ 
pears that the several winter theatres of 
Loudon leceive from the public, during 
their season of about thirty weeks, a sum 
little short of 13,0001. per week, or about 
400,0001. per annum; giving employ¬ 
ment to at least one thousand persons, 
as stage-performers, musicians, authors, 
clerks, ai lists, and artizans.—And if, 
for the sake of a general total of the 
annual receipts, and of comparison with 
those of the Trench metropolis, we 
estimate the receipts of our Summer 
theatres at a fourth of that amount, 
wc shall find the total annual receipts 
of the Loudon theatres amount to half. 
a million, or to 300,0001. more than tfee 
total annual receipts of the numerous 
theatres of the. Trench metropolis.— 
These nightly exhibitions, supported 
and attended as they are. by so consider¬ 
able u proportion of thoijnhabitants of 
London, might be made as instrumental 
in promoting the cause of virtue as 
cither the pulpit or the press, were they 
under a direction less, accommodated to 
vulgar prejudices than is the case at 
present. A fondness for showy spec¬ 
tacle has always been characteristic of 
' Monthly Mag. No. 322. 


the numerous classes of society consti¬ 
tuting the great and small vulgar; and 
lienee the interested competition of va¬ 
rious managers to excel each other in 
showy processions, crowded stages, and 
noisy and bustling scenes. A conformity 
to the taste of the multitude wan ren¬ 
dered necessary by the enormous size 
of the new theatres; iu womb it was* 
found expedient to accommodate the 
performances to the eye rather than to 
the ear. The sy stem,^as since spread 
through the theatres of everytdimension; 
and a consequent neglect of the legi¬ 
timate drama, and of dramatic writing, 
has led to a general deterioration of 
theatrical exhibitions, which it should 
be the business of good taste to arrest 
in its progress. The legitimate drama, 
and all its best purposes, have there¬ 
fore, for some time past, been neg¬ 
lected or abandoned. Even if a play 
of Shakspearc, or any other classical 
author, should be performed, it has tittle 
chance of success, unless it be accom¬ 
panied by processions, showy scenery, 
and dresses, never contemplated by the 
author. For dramatic novelties, we 
have, therefore, few pieces besides melo¬ 
dramas, romantic operas, chivalrous 
romances, and pantomimes filled with 
ghosts, hobgoblins, conjurations, and 
absurd my thologies; all of them calcu¬ 
lated to sustain the grossest superstition, 
and to pervert and barbarize the public 
mind. Such, wc aro sorry to say, is 
the actual state of the London drama. 
If the vast sums now expended on 
scenery and parade were, on the con¬ 
trary, bestowed on superior acton and 
original authors, the character of tft«v 
stage might, in our day, be raised as 
much above its character in its best 
periods, as the modern patronage is su¬ 
perior to the patronage of any former 
age. At the same time, it is proper to 
state that these strictures apply rather to 
the commercial spirit, than to the taste 
or industry, of the several managers. 
The unthinking majority of the people 
prefer show to sense; and the managers, 
in complying with this untaught predi¬ 
lection, fill their treasuries, and ob¬ 
tain bettei* returns on their capital. 
Another vice of theatrical management 
which tends to destroy the theatrical 
habits of tlje public, and which more 
particularly attaches to the managers 
themselves, is the continued repetition, 
for weeks together, of the same stale 
and often worthless entertainments. A 
rotation of good representations, in 
which the saute piece, whatever might 
K be 
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be its attractions, should not be re¬ 
peated within six nights, might give 
more trouble than the present sys¬ 
tem; bat that trouble is due to the 
public; and we arc persuaded that it 
would be the means of doubling the 
returns of a season. Abating these mis¬ 
calculations, the several theatres must, 
nevertheless, be considered as being, 
at this time, under able direction: the 
committee of Drury-Lane have to con¬ 
tend against niairy prejudices, and the 
contradictory expectations of interestea 
proprietors; Covent-Garden is ably sus¬ 
tained by the half-century’s experience 
of Mr. Harris; the Olympic, by the 
unceasing energy, a*manager and actor, 
of Mr. EUiston; the Sans Pareil, by the 
taste and genius of Miss Scott; the 
Surrey, by the varied powers of Mr. 
Dibdin: while the Italian opera is well 
supported by its own peculiar attrac¬ 
tions, and by the influence of supreme 
fashion. 

In our last we noticed the prosecu¬ 
tions pending against venders of Scottish 
or irregularly-printed Bibles and Com¬ 
mon Prayer-books; and at that time 
we had, as we believed, good authority 
for stating, that the prosecutions were 
directed against contumacy, and not 
against inadvertency. The contrary 
proves, however, to be the fact; for a 
great number of expensive suits in Chan¬ 
cery have, within the month, been com¬ 
menced in a very bad spirit against 
scores of -small venders, whose whole 
stock-in-trade is scarcely equal to the 
cost of the first process. Peculiar blame 
attaches of couise to these transactions, 
'because they have taken place in con¬ 
nexion with the name of the Bible and 
of religion. The indiguation which 
they have excited will doubtless end in 
tlic extinction of patent privileges, so 
insolently asserted. The booksellers, 
and other venders, have held meetings 
for their common defence; committees 
have been appointed, and we trust the 
subject will be submitted to a higher 
tribunal than a court of law. No com¬ 
promise ought to be entered into until 
the expenses of these vexatious proceed¬ 
ings have been paid by those who 
instituted them; nor till the right of 
printing Bibles for public use h&fbeen 
extended to every printing-office. 

Dr. Clarke’s Travels through Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, Lapland, Finland, Nor¬ 
way, and Russia, will be published in, 
February. • « 

C. Mills, esq. author of “a History 
of Muhammedunism," is preparing a 
History of the Crusades, undertaken 


fcr the Recovery of the Holy Land; 
a view of the Latin States id Syria 
anc|. Palestine ; the constitutions and 
laws of the kingdom of Jerusalem; Ihe 
military orders which sprdng from the 
wars between the Christians and Mus¬ 
sulmans; and the consequences of the 
Crusades upon the morals, literature, 
politics, and manners, of Europe 

In a few weeks will be published, 
Tom Crib’s Memorial to Congress, with 
a preface, notes, and appendix; by one 
of the Fancy. The appendix wil> con¬ 
tain, among other flash articles, Chuunts, 
by Bob Grcgson, the present poet- 
laiireat of the Fancy. We presume 
this work may be referred to the sumo 
pen as “the Fudge Family at Paris.” 

A Voyage ib the Persian Gulph, and 
a Journey over Land from India to 
England, in 1817, is preparing for pub¬ 
lication, in one volume, quarto, illus¬ 
trated by plates; containing an account 
of Arabia Felix, Arabia Deserta, Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Babylon, Bagdad, Koor- 
dortan, Armenia, Asia Minor, &c. kc.; 
by William Hende, esq. of the Ma¬ 
dras Military Establishment. 

Mr. Peter Nicholson, author of 
many esteemed mathematical works, 
is preparing for early publication, a 
popular Course of the Mathematical 
Sciences; which is adapted to succeed 
to the study of arithmetic in public 
schools.* It will comprise the entire 
elements of pure and mixed mathe¬ 
matics, and every part will be accom¬ 
panied by numerous questions, exam¬ 
ples, and cases, for the exercise ot the 
pupil. 

A translation is printing in London 
of the Abb6 Guille’k Treatise on the 
Amusement and Instruction of the 
Blind, with engravings. It is well 
known that this gentleman is the con¬ 
ductor of the famous national establish¬ 
ment for the blind at Paris, and in this 
volume he has presented the -world with 
the interesting results of bis experience. 

A novel, from the pen of a lady of 
quality, whose name we are not at liberty 
to disclose, will appear in a few days, 
under the titlo of Mondouro. 

A volume of sermon*, chiefly design¬ 
ed to illustrate and enforce the Principle 
of Christian Responsibility, will be pub¬ 
lished in a few days. 

Mr. Britton announces a History 
and Description of Lichfield Cathe¬ 
dral; to be illustrated with sixteen 
engravings, from drawings by F. Mac¬ 
kenzie; among which is one repre¬ 
senting tlits justly-famed monument 
by Chantrcy, of the two children of Mrs. 

1 , Robinson. 
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Robinson. This history is to bo finished 
in the present year, ana will form a nor- 
lion of the author's series of the “ Cathe¬ 
dral Antiquities of England.” 

A volume of Letters arc preparing for 
publication, written by the Hon. Laily 
Spencer to her niece, the late amiable 
Duchess of Devonshire, shortly, after 
her marriage. 

The new volume of Sermons, by Dr. 
Chalmers, of Glasgow, is expected to 
appear in the course of February. 

Sir Gilbert Plane, physician-extra- 
ordinary to his Majesty, has in the 
press, and nearly ready for publication, 
a Treatise on Medical Logic, founded 
on practice, with facts and observations. 

Mr. John Power, surgeon and ae- 
cnuchem, has in the press, a Treatise on 
Midwifery, developing a new principle, 
by which, it is said, labour is shortened, 
anil the suficiiugs of the patient alle¬ 
viated. 

The Lectures of the St. George’s 
Medical, Chemical, and Chirurgictd 
School, will recommence the first and 
second weeks of February, in their 
proper order;—by B.C. Brodic, F.R.S. 
assistant-surgeon to St. George’s Hos¬ 
pital ; by George Pearson, M.D. F.R.S. 
senior physician to St. George’s Hos¬ 
pital ; by \V. 1\ 11 ramie, Sec. R.S. and 
Professor of Chemistry to the Royal 
Institution ; and by Sir E. Home, who 
will continue his lectures gratuitously 
to the pupils of St. George’s Hospital. 

Mr. Rennixl, Christian Advocate in 


The sale of the first portion oftlic late 
Mr. BindleV’s books commenced at 
Mr. Evans’s, in Palt-Mall, on the 7th 
of December. We shall select a few 
specimens of the extraordinary prices 
obtained for some rare articles; and, in 
making these extracts, wc # purposely 
abstain from noticing the oofed works' 
of literature, and confine them to such 
articles as will interest the feelings 
of bibliomaniacs, or ifs are distinguish- 
*ed by their rarity:— 

No. €9, Sir W. Alexander’s (Lord Ster. 
line) Tragedies. l2mo. 321. its. 
152, Annalia Dnlrensia, or Cotswold’s 
Games. 4to. 12l. 12s. 

,173, Art of Good living. IrmiretftW" 
at Paris. 191. 

450, Bastard’s Epigrams. lgrno. 1598, 
151. 4s. 6d. 

455, Belvidere, or Garden of the 
Muses. 12mo. 1600, 131.2s. fid. 
510, Aratus, 1559, with Milton’s Au¬ 
tograph. 81.8s. 

743, Breton's Floorish open Fancie. 42L 
745, Bankes’s Bay Horse. 131. 5s. 

976, Carter’s Historf of Cambridge. 
8 vo. 18L 18 s. 

1103, Brown’s Warning Piece for Eng¬ 
land. 101.10s. 

1192, Crompton’s Oyl of Epigrams. 
J2mo. ill. ns. 

1193, Croinpton’sMnsc’sMomit. 12h 15s. 
1697, Flonre of Urn Commandments, 

printed by Wynkyn de Wovde. 
171- 10s. 

1769, Denny’s Pellecanidiitm. 8 vo. 133. 
1775, Davies’s Muses’s Sacrifice. 12 mo. 
201 . 


the University of Cambridge, and vicar 
of Kensington, basin the press, Remarks 
ou Scepticism, especially as it is con¬ 
nected with the subject of organization 
and life; being an answer to some recent 
works of French amf ^Engiish phy¬ 
siologists. 

It is worthy of observation, in con¬ 
nexion with the above, to state, that 
the learned editors of the Medical 
and Physical Journal assert that the 
phenomena of animal lifo arc only to 
be accounted for on the new' theory 
which ascribes all inferior motions to 
the transfer of superior ones; and they 
infer, therefore, that that theory is the 
true system of Nature, and that the 
powers Called attractive, gravitating, 
and centrifugal, ore aq unnecessary in 
Nature as they arc gratuitous and 
absurd’ in Science. 

C. Dibdin, esq. will publish shortly, 
Young Arthur, or the Child of Mystery, 
a metrical romance. 

Decision, a tale, is preparing for the 
press, by the author of Correction. 


1878, Gamble’s Ayres. 111 . 15s. 

1880, Gray the Poet’s Directions to 
Dodstcy, for the Publication of bis 
Poems. 171, 1 Vs. 

2133, Expedition of the Duke of So- 
mersetroto Scotland, l2mo.17l.i7s. 

2203, Chute’s Beantie Dishonoured, or 
Shore’s Wife. 4to. 1593, 341.13s. 
The second portion of the catalogue 
is particularly rich in old English 
poetry ; and we shall, next month, duly 
reqord the prices which the most dis¬ 
tinguished articles have obtained. 

A new and enlarged edition of tire 
Tutor’s Key to the School Books on the 
Iuterroga^ve System, will be published 
in a few days. 

The subscription to Mr. Valpy’s 
edition of the De/phiu and Variorum 
Classic*; will close on the publication 
of Part I. which will appear on the 6th 
of this month. Each Part will then be 
raised to ltts.; on the first of April 
to and eawlbe first of June, IBID, 
to 21s.; the large paper to double. 
The present subscription is 603, largo 
and small. The present price is IPr. 

K 2 t each 
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As matter of record mkT literary eu- 
rioslty, we subjoin a list of tho numbers 
purchased on the last day of every 
month, by the first bookselling esta¬ 
blishment in Paternoster-row, and per¬ 
haps in the world, few distribution among 
their retail correspondents. It serves 
to shew the proportions of general sale; 
and it must surprise foreigners to learn, 
aiso dc aaapteu. ij no reiereuoo win no that this is the consumption of only one 
to the book 80 # chapter, which witha (though the chief) of the many w'hole- 
apply to all other editions. The Lite- sale establishments who send monthly 


each part, small; find 1 1. I Os. largo. 
The work will, as it were, incorporate 
the Delphin Variorum and Bipout 
editions. The best text will be used, 
and not the De^sltw. The notes in the 
best variorum edition wilt be printed at 
the end ofNsach author; tho Delphin 
notes interpretatio, and various readings, 
under the text. The best indices will 
also be adapted. *The reference will be 


raria Notitia, from the BIpont editions, 
continued to the present time, wilt lie 
added. 

«4t is with peculiar satisfaction that 
we announce the' speedy appearance of 
a careful literal translation of the Penal 
Code of Napoleon. It will appear early 
in the present month, and will be cal¬ 
culated equally to interest professional 
and general readers. 

Speedily will be published, by Mr. 
George Samouelle, associate of the 
Linnaean Society of London, the En¬ 
tomologist’s Pocket Compendium: con¬ 
taining, an introduction to the know¬ 
ledge of British insects; together with 
the modem method of arranging the 
classes Crustacea, myriapoda, spiders, 
mites, and insects, according to their 
affinities and structure, after the system 
of Dr. Leach. 

No. VII. of Mr. Dyer’s Lives of 
Illustrious Men is nearly ready for 


The Rev. John Evans has , in the 
press, Essays, Biographical, Literary, 
Moral, and Critical, which will be pub¬ 
lished in the course of February. 

A volume of Familiar Dissertations 
cm Theological and Moral Subjects, by 
the Rev. Dr. Wm. Barrow, prebendary 
of Southwell, is in the press, and will 
shortly appear. 

Maternal Conversations, by Madame 
Dufrbsnoy; on beauty, passion, cou-. 
rage, justice, clemency, moderation, 
perseverance, riches, Jove of country, 
&c. &c. will be published in February. 

Dr. Clutterbuck, one of the phy¬ 
sicians to the General Dispensary, fee. 
will shortly publish, Observations on 
the Nature and Treatment of the Epi¬ 
demic Fever, at present prevailing in 
the metropolis, as vfeil as to most parts 
of the United Kingdom. 

A new edition of Lord Bacon’s 
works, in twelve volumes, foolscap, 
enriched with portraits^ with tho Latin 
part Of them translated into English; by 
< Dr. PETEji Shaw, M.D. will,appear, in 
February. 


parcels to every part of the world;— 

650 Monthly Magazine. 

550 Gentleman’s Magazine. 

450 Monthly Review. 

350 Sporting.Magazinc. 

300 British Critic. 

800 European Magazine. 

300 Ladies’ Magazine. 

375 New Monthly Magazine. 

325 London Medical Journal. 

200 Eclectic Review. 

175 Thomson's Annals, 

175 Medical Repository. 

150 Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

125 Philosophical Magazine. 

125 Repertory. v 

125 Ackerman’s Repository. 

75 Literary Panorama. 

These numbers, as the regular monthly 
consumption of one wholesale bouse, 
will appear the more extraordinary when 
we state, that, on the decease of the late 
M, MilHn at Paris, we discovered that 
the total monthly sale of the Annalet 
Ena/clopediques , the best journal in 
Franco, did not exceed 350 copies; and 
that that of the new Journal des Savans, 
set up by the Bourbon party, did not 
exceed 200 copies,—a fourth of each 
being sold in Great Britain. 

J. Brown, esq. has in the press a 

S oem, entitled, tbe Stage ; addressed to 
Ir. Barren; containing strictures on 
various actors. 

A new edition of Family Prayers, by 
the late Dr, Pierson, with a life of tho 
author, is in the press. 

Sir Arthur Clarke has nearly ready 
for publication, an Essay on Warm, 
Cold, and Vapour Bathing; with prac¬ 
tical observations on Sea Bathing, Dis¬ 
eases of the Skin, Bilious, Liver Com¬ 
plaints, and Dropsy. 

Mr. Boileau will shortly publish the 
Art of French Conversation, exempli¬ 
fied on a new plan, with an introduc¬ 
tion, fiec. 

Questions on tbe Chronology of Eng¬ 
lish History, adapted to Dr. Valpy’s 
Poetical Chronology, by the Rev. J. 
. .Evans, * will be published early in 
February, 

A Series 
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A Series of Engravings, representing of Ills stay, be resided at the oonrt, and 
the Bones of the Human Skeleton, frith was treated with kindness. Among tho 
the Skeletons of some of the Lower cartons and valuable articles brought 
Animals; by Edward Mitchell, en- home by Mr. Bc^cci^ is a geographical 
graver, Edinburgh; with explanatory history of the A&antee kingdom, iri 
references by Jobn Barclay, M.D. will the native language', and an account of 
speedily be published, the travels ana death' of Mungo Park. 

Mr. G. IL Toolmjn has in the press, France. ' * ** 

and will publish in the hoarse of the The following account has been given 
ensuing month, a book of poemS, the in the Monitcnr of the receipts of tho 
principal one of which Is qptitled, Illus- theatres, and , oilier/places of public 
trations of Affection. Iptmuscnient, at Paris, for 1818:— 

The Recollections of Japan, by Capt.' Acad6mie Royal de Mu- 

Golownin, are expected to appear in »i<j<»e *•'. 598,622fr.40c. 

the course of a few days, and be acoom- TWaire-Pran^ais. 651,729 5 

tianied by a chronological account of Ojifra-Comique *«•. 704,975 70 

the Rise, Decline, and Renewal, of Gd£on-Favart»» 273,116 S~— 

Jiw'l u,,erconra6 vSSiu.':::::::::::: n 

that country. - Vari&ds... 495,581 35 

On the publication of Not VII. of Gaiet6 . 4 00,112 90 

Stephen’s Greek Thesaurus, the price Arabian. 413,811 96 

is again to be raised to future new sub- Porte-Saint-Martin .... 451,839 40 

scribers; no more of this work being Cirqne (Bympique. 222,099 10 

printed than were actually subscribed Bah de l’Opera.. 27,948 

for originally, so that only the copies Bah de I'Oddon. 4,107 

of deceased subscribers are on sale. Tivoli ..*• 94,386 5 

First Lessons in Latin, designed as Jardm-Beanjon .. 68,075 25 

an introduction to Eutropius and Plice- “uggieri .. 4,251 25 

fevAN3 ' WiU be Total........ 

P The third edition, witli considerable ~ Th,s amoU ? t d ? es not include the 
additions, of Dr. Scudamore's Treatise L,U . , P ut, ? uuos ’ 

on the Nature and Cure of Gout and &c * J^***.? 4he tempts “. “}!' 
Rheumatism, including general const. Fopnated to the support oi tho mdi- 

derations on Morbid States of the Si d 

Digestive Organs, and some remarks «eariy 588,000 fr. or about 24,5001. 

S irnen ' b waxl y read * for P ub * M. Schmidt, an inhabitant of Meck- 
Mr Warren is orintimr a second lenbnrgh, has lately invented a machine, 

edition of his “ Old £hurch-o&England w l l t , . ch f™#* "> d . , harrows l | ,e . Ian, | 
Principles opposed to tlie New Light.” ? v,tl,(,l . , . t ,1 “ mau assistance, and ts jtut 
A most interesting little book for 10 nudum b yl<j”kJj? wind-mtil sails. 

„ in 111 ., pr.. ^ .MlH.d, 1I» ^ of tl,„ 

Well-Educated Doll; calculated to v„„, v „ a„.;i , u ,<. 

»m»«) »n.l instrn 0 t; embellished with K ,* ms 4443 , w |' lllc ijlali’itanls• 

Mr%JX he. returned to Eng- l™,le», 3,89! nmle aliens 

land, after having successfully explored f a,1 ? HS ’ , 3 ’ 1J8 , co o "!l d 

the kingdom of flte Asfaaotees, in which i ,e ™ dcs ' Jf 8 

he resided six months. During the first . V**. c, S ., a moo no" 

half of this interval he was incarcerated 0 ? tc.iomcits are above 

in a dungeon, and expected to be put ” umbu ot tenements are above 

to death. The king had him often ,oou ’'» „, TlTPfi 

brought from his cell to the palace, for * , , , 

wiu B ui . ■ .. *. e The missionaries proceed zealously 

the purpose of OTquwing the object of with thc translations, according to the 

and following letter from one of them:- , 
place m the d f* d * »”*** "fr “ Aaew edition of the New Testament, 

upon one occasion, his Majesty met Mr. 0 f copies, has been some little time 
Bodcck half-way in the dark. After begun, and the printing advanced to the 
repeated conversations, his Majesty bo- middle of ftjajthew. 
came quite satisfied with respect to the “ in the Ilengalee, in which of course thc 
intentions of tho stranger, who was version will be now as accurate as thc 
liberated, and, for the last three months brethren can expect ever to make it, and 

in 
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in which the opportunities for distribution " In the Pushtoo Testament, the (print* 
are becoming daily more extensive, we ing is advanced as far as the 1st of Peter; 
have commenced a new edition of 5000 and the Assam and, IVutch, to the 
copies of the whole Scriptures, in a new Romans j while in the liruj lihussa, al¬ 
and much redured type, reduced by Bro- though a delay has arisen in consequence 
ther Lawson, when he resided at Seram- of the distance of Brother Chamberlain's 


pore. By means of this alteration, we 
shall bo able to comprise the whole Bible 
in one Vargd Setavo volume, of 850 pages, 
which has hitherto occupied live volumes 
of 800 pages each. The brethren intend 
to print 5000 additional Testaments, 
forming a thin volume of about 180 pages. | 

“ In the Sanskrit, the Latin of the East v 
and intelligible to almost all tile learned 
men throughout Hindoostan, the historical 
books have been completed, and tins 
printing advanced to the middle of Jere- 
imab. Wc therefore expect to complete 
this volume within the next three months, 
and shall then have piinted the whole of 
the Scriptures in that language. 

“The Hindce Bible is still further ad• 
vanced; and we folly expect that within a 
month the last part will be ready for dis¬ 
tribution. We shall then have printed 
the first edition of the whole Scriptures, 
with a second edition of the New Tes¬ 
tament. 

41 In the Mahratla, the historical books 
have been printed off since the last me¬ 
moir, and the Hagiographa advanced to 
the middle of Proverbs. 

“In the Sikh, the Pentateuch is jnst 
completed, and the historical books begun. 

“ In the Chinese, we have just completed 
the Pentateuch, and arc now proceeding 
with a second edition of the New Tes¬ 
tament. 

“ In the Telinga, tiie New Testament is 
printed as far as the Thessalonians; and 
we hope to have finished the volnme ere 
this reaches yon. 


station, who was superintending the ver¬ 
sion, wc are preparing to proceed with the 
printing as before. 

“ In the Murnata we have finished Mark, 
and are proceeding with Luke; while in 
the Kitnkuna, the MLooltanee, the Sindbee, 
pie Kashmere, the Bikaneer, the Nepal, 
%e Oodnypore, the Marwar, the Juypore, 
and the Khasse, not much progress in 
the printing has been made since the last 
Report, access to them in many cases 
being difficult, and their prosecution in¬ 
terfering with the supply of countries 
more extensive and more easy of ap¬ 
proach; As soon, however, as the Hindce 
and SungAerit versions are completed, it 
is the intention of the brellireu to proceed 
with them; while the return of brother 
Carapeit afforded a most favourable op¬ 
portunity of distributing the gospel of St. 
Matthew, already printed, in four of these 
languages. 

“ Although the printing of the Scramporc 
translations has been in some degree re¬ 
tarded, by the printing of several ele¬ 
mentary works for the Bengalee schools, 
as well as of the Roman Malay, and 
Armenian Bibles, for the Calcutta Auxi¬ 
liary Bible Society (a cause not much to 
be regretted), you will be pleased to hear, 
that they were never proceeding with 
more rapidity than at present. The office 
now furnishes our venerable editor, Di. 
Carey, (independently of the Chinese 
proofs it forwards to Dr. Marslmiau,) 
with twelve proofs per week on an 
average." 


MEDICAL REPORT. 


Report of Diseases and Casualties occurring in the public awl private Practice 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary, 
—the limits of which, commencing of the Fleet-street aid of Chancery-law, pass 
through Gray's Inn-lane, Portpooflane, Hatton Wall, Great Saffron-hill, West- 
street, SmiUfield-bars, Charterhouse-lane and square; along Cornell-street to Old 
street; down Old-street, as far as Bunhill-raw; thence crossing the Old Jewry 
and extending along Queen-street, terminate at the watqr-sidc. 


I N what do the essentials of insanity 
consist ? or what constitutes the bodily 
difference between an individual, with 
“imagination all compact,” and one whose 
conceptions are cruelly and frightfully de¬ 
ranged ; who fancies an enemy in every 
/brm that meets his gfeze; ftiio, from 
having, perhaps, been yesterday tlic most 
placid and placable of mankind, is to-day 
the avowed enemy of bis whole species, 
blaspheming the God ti^pfe made him, 
cursing bis own existence,and imprecating 
evil even upon those who surround him 


with regards of sympathy and proffers of 
love. « 

The many solutions that have been pro¬ 
posed of the question respecting the consti¬ 
tuents of madness, would, of themselves. 
Insufficient proof (if proof were warning,) 
of the darkness which involves the theory 
of intellectual being: they might serve to 
indicate how little we know, or rattier 
that we know literally nothing, of the 
bond of connection between mind and 
matter. 

Deranged circulation of the brain is the 

most 
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most obvious explanation which presents rangement, a melancholy confirmation of 
itself of disordered intelligence; and this the inscrutable, and often nntaugihle, and 
general feeling, with regard to the conhcc- varied, nature of what nosologic ally would 
tion between vascular impetus, and sen- be viewed as an identical disease. The 
tient derangement, arises out of the obscr- first was sudden in its onset, and early in 
vations which every one is daily making on becoming established$ the other was gra- 
the effects that follow an encephalic circu* dual in commencement, and tardy in 
latinn of inordinate energy. But the in* growth. Upon the latter,however, symp- 
ference, in this case, has been deduced by toms of actual fever unexpectedly supers 
far too largely and indiscriminately, vetted, end the complaint terminated in 
Natural enough, as it would seem d the death of the sufferer; while the case 
prim, to conceive that vascular and sen- of the former individi*!, certainly in the 
tient excitement are necessarily coincidentjrfirst instance of a more formidable aspect, 
aud commensurate : fact tells a differedt^ind perhaps, if we may so say, of a more 
tale; and the writer of these remarks has dorporeal character, is still under the ex* 
often witnessed the highest fervor of meutal periment of physical and moral treatment, 
excitement connected with arterial move* The event of this last case, with further 


rnents of the most temperate measure. 
Inflammation of the brain, fever, and in¬ 
sanity, although at. times conjuuctively 
present, are disorders in sc, and inde¬ 
pendent the one on the other. • 

Indeed, every circumstance connected 
witii the horrible subject of mental hallu¬ 
cination serves to convince the candid in¬ 
vestigator of diseased production, both that 
insanity is compatible with a vast variety 
of corporeal condition, and that such 
condition, as a cause of the ailment, is 
often of a nature that has hitherto, to say 
the least, eluded cveiy research of the pa- 
t hologist. W lien, then, wc talk of insanity as 
in all cases under the control of medicine, 
we speak not merely presumptively, but 
empirically. We are, in fact, guilty of the 
very same error with the vulgar, who con¬ 
nect (he notion of an abstract, substantive 
existence, with particular maladies; and 
conceive the office of the physician, in 
curing such maladies, to be merely similar 
tQ that of the chemist, who mixes, and 
combines, anil neutralizes, and disperses. 

When the Committee of the House of 
Commons were of late so laudably engaged 
in scrutinizing the questions of tbe ruiable 
nature of madness, how? different were 
the replies received from different re¬ 
sponders to their queries! Vomiting was 
lauded by one as almcst a specific in the 
complaint: another spoke of purgatives as 
the main spring from which all healing 
measures should be derived. This physi¬ 
cian was found to prai<e and practise 
venesection ; that to condemn depletion 
as fraught with danger. Tonics were said 
by *0106 to be possessed of remedial pow¬ 
ers ; others tojlkerl of mercurials and 
alteratives. Some advocates came forward 
on the side of wann, others argued in 
favour of cold, bathing. Lastly, some 
derided even tbe interposition of any cu¬ 
rative attempts in mental sickness; while 
others as confidently asserted that no 
diseases, if properly treated, are more 
manageable by physical means than those 
of the mind. 

The writer of these remarks has recently 
witnessed, in two instances of mental de¬ 


reflections ou the qature and origin 
management of the malady, wilt be laid 
before the readers of these Reports, wiien 
eiflier returning health, or kleotey, or 
death, shall have stamped a character 
of certainty on its present uncertain 
condition.* 

But the mind, even when its workings 
have not extended either in kind or-degree 
beyond the assigned limits of sanity, often 
operates to a most mysterious extent in 
controverting or influencing tbe common 
physical excitements by which man is 
encircled. Let two physicians prescribe 
the same remedy to one patient, and how 
different will sometimes be its effect! 
Suppose a person to fall ill at different 
times, and under different mental circum¬ 
stances of tbe same disease, and how 
varied will it prove both m duration ami 
energy; nay, sometimes, the exaltation of 
the fancy into the fear of a disorder’s ap¬ 
proach, or into the supposition of its actual 
presence, will prove equal to its real and 
positive production. A French writer of 
credit lias recently adduced a curious in¬ 
stance of imaginary hydrophobia counted 
ft; i ting, with undetectable precision, the 
genninc malady; and Mr. Hill, in his 
able Treatise on Insanity, relates a similar 
occurrence. The persons,in both instances, 

• The reader, by turning to the bills 
that are stitched in the present number 
of this Magazine, will find one of them to 
contain a further accountof the distressing 
occurrences to which the writer has 
alluded. The Editor has permitted these 
bills to be appended to the number with¬ 
out cost; and his liberality will doubtless 
be followed by a long list of subscribers 
from the readers of tbe Monthly Maga¬ 
zine; among whom there are doubtless 
many and varions^opiiiions on the nie.it*, 
political, moral, and military, of the Battle 
of Waterloo; but all these opinions will 
be merged into an entire coincidence of 
sentiment, when the queslion to be prac¬ 
tically resolveufiw, the propriety of at once 
encouraging merit in ai t, and preserving 
a family fiom impending want i I). U. 

wete 
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were only cared by tho dog, from which moral disorder, and medicine, when he is 
they (supposed themaelres to bare been next permitted to meet Ins reader. A. 
Infected, having been brought into their singjp page of report he constantly nads 
presence entirely finee from the complaint, a vekatiously inconvenient limit to his 
But the writer, while he finds himself wishes and views: but every evil has its 
only at the commencement of his subject, corresponding good; more space would 
is stopped by the limits of his paper: for probably prove a temptation to still more 
the present, then, be must again pause, tedious expansion. D. Uwins, M.D. 
jmd pursttg^iis subject of mental and Thavies’-inn ; Jem. 20,1819. 


REPO RT CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


T HE reported discovery of M, Mori- peratnre diminished in an arithmetical 
cniNi, respecting the magnetizing progression, 
power of die violet rays, which was a. For the same temperature of the 
scarcely credited in this conntry, lias bonndary of the vacuum in which a body 
v jjfigeived the confirmation of Professor is placed, the velocity of cooling for the 
I’j.ayfair. He gives the following ac- excess of temperature, in arithmetical 
count of an experiment of which he was progression, will decrease, as the terms of 
a witness:—After having received into geometrical progression diminished by a 
my chamber a solar ray, throngh a circular constant number. The ratio of this gpo- 
opening made in the shutter, the ray was metrical progression is the same for all 
made to fall upon a prism, such as those bodies, and equal to 1.0077. 
which are usually employed in expert- 3. The velocity of cooling in a vacuum 
menls upon the primitive colours. The for the same excess of temperature in- 
spectrnm which resulted from the refrac- creases in a geometrical piogression, the 
lion was receive^ upon a skreen; all the temperature of the surrounding body 
rays were intercepted except the violet, increasing in an arithmetical progression, 
iu which was placed a needle for the pur- The ratio of the progression is also 1.0077 
pose of being magnetized. It was a plate for all bodies. 

of thin steel, selected from a number of 4. The velocity of cooling duo to the 
others, and which, upon making the trial, contact of a gas is entirely independent of 
was found to possess no polarity, and not the nature of the surface of bodies, 
to exhibit any attraction for iron filings. 5. The velocity of cooling due to the 
It was fixed horizontally on the support contact of a fluid (gas) varies in a gcome- 
by means of wax, and in such a direction trical progression, the. excess of tf mpera- 
as to cut the magnetic meridian nearly at ture varyffig also in a geometrical progi os- 
right angles. Ry a lens of a sufficient sion. If the ratio of the last progression 
size, the whole of the violet ray was col- be 2, that of the first is 2.35; whatever 
lccted into a focus, which was carried the nature of the gas, or whatever its force 
slowly along the needle, proceeding from of elasticity. This law may also be cx- 
the centre towards one of the extremities, pressed by saying, that the quantity of 
•ml always the same extremity; taking heat abstracted by a gas is in all cases pro¬ 
care, as is the casein the common ope- portional to theexcess of the temperatnio 
ration of magnetizing, never to go back in the body raisedlo the power of 1 .‘.'S3. - 
the opposite direction. After operating 6. The cooling power of a fluid (gas) 
fifty-five minutes, the needle was found to diminishes in a geometrical progression, 
be strongly magnetic ; it acted powerfully when its tension or elasticity diminishes 
on the compass, the end of the needle also in a geometrical progression. If the 
which had received the influence of the ratio of this second progression be 2, the 
violet ray repelling the north pole, and the ratio of the first will be, lor air 1.366; for 
whole of it attracting, and keeping sus- hydrogen 1.301; for carbonic acid 1.341 : 
pended, a fringe of iron filings. for olefiant gas 1.415. This law may be 

RIM. Dulong and Petit have late- expressed in the following manner: 
ly given to the world a Memoir on The cooling power of gas is, other 
Heat, which gained the prize medal for things being equal, proportionate to a 
. : y8t8, of the Academy of Sciences. The certain power of the pressure. The c\- 
title of the paper is, “ On the Measure of ponent of this power, which depends on 
Tempeiatuies, and on the Lap's of the the nature of the gas, is,for air 0.45; for 
Communication of Hca^* hydrogen 0.515; for carbonic acid 0.517; 

* Low 1. If the cooling of a body placed forolefiant gas 0.501. 
in a vacuum lei minuted by a medium ab- 7. The cooling power of a gas varies 
solutely dopnved of licat, or ofthe power with its temperature ; ‘so that, if the gas 
of radiating, could be observed, the can dilate so as to preserve the same de- 
vclocity. of cooling wotddt decrease in a giee of elasticity, * he cooling power will 
geometrical profession, whilst the teni- be found diminished by the rarefaction of 

the 
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the# 0$,j(ui U msnh M it is increased by 
its being itemed; to that ultimately if r/e- 
pends upon its tension alone. 

M. Humboldt and his companions, la 
the course of their travel*, heard an ac¬ 
count of a tree which grows in the valleys 
of Arasua, the juice of which is a nourish¬ 
ing nulk, am) which, from that circnrn- 
stance, has received the same of the cow- 
tree. The tree in its general aspect to* 
aembles the chrysophyfinm cainito; its 
leaves are oblong, pointed, leathery, and 


alternate, marked tritb lateral mm pro. 
jectiag downwards . they are parallel, and 
arc ten inches long. When incisions ore 
made into 4be trunk, it discharges abun¬ 
dantly agintinons tattk, moderately thick, 
without any acriduew, pad exhaling an 
agreeable balsamic odour. The travellers 
drank considerable quantified of it wilhon> 
experiencing any injurious effects; its 
viscidity only rendering it rather un¬ 
pleasant. / 
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PRICES ok MERCHANDIZE. 

Dec. 25. 




Jan, 22. 



Cocoa, W. 1. common 

£■* 

5 

0 

to 

4 

15 

0 

£* 

5 

0 

to 4 

15 

0 per cwt. 

Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 5 

5 

0 

-- 

6 13 

0 

5 

5 

0 

— 7 

0 

0 ditto. 

■ ■ ..—fine . 

7 

5 

0 

— 

7 

18 

0 

7 

8 

0 

— 8 

8 

0 ditto. 

——, Mocha 

8 

0 

.0 

— 

8 

5 

0 

e 

0 

0 

— 8 

7 

0 ditto. 

Cotton, W. I. common . 

0 

t 

4 

— 

0 

i 

6 

V 

1 

4 

— 0 

1 

G per ib. 

■ —, Demerara . . 

0 

1 

7 

— 

0 

i 

11 

0 

1 

7 

— 0 

1 

11 ditto. 

Currants. 

5 

10 

0 

— 

A 

12 

0 

5 

10 

0 

— 5 

12 

0 per cwt. 

Figs, Turkey 

2 

3 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

— 3 

3 

0 chi to. 

Flax, Riga . , 

80 

0 

0 

— 

83 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

— at 

0 

0 per ton. 

Hemp, Riga Rhine 

47 

0 

0 

-. 

48 

o 

0 

47 

0 

41 

— 4d 

0 

0 ditto. 

Hops, new. Pockets 

7 

0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

— $ 

9 

0 per cwt. 

-——, Bags . 

5 

12 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

ft 

12 

0 

— 7 

7 

0 ditto. 

Iron, British, Bars . 

12 

10 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

— 14 

0 

0 per ton. 

Iron, British, Pig* * 

8 

0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

— 9 

10 

0 per tou. 

Oil, Lucca .... 

17 

0 

0 

— 

19 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

— 19 

0 

0 per jar. 

—, Gal in oh , . 103 

0 

0 

—105 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

— 0 

0 

o per too. 

Rags 

. 3 

2 

0 

— 

3 

5 

0 

3 

2 

0 

— 3 

3 

0 par c«U 

Raisins, bloom or jar, new 4 15 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

— 4 

15 

0 ditto. 

Rice, Carolina, new . 

2 

0 

0 

— 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

— 2 

2 

0 ditto. 

——, East India . 

0 

17 

Q 

— 

1 

8 

0 

O 

17 

0 

— 1 

8 

0 ditto. 

Silk, China, raw . 

X 

9 

8 

— 

1 

a 

9 

1 

2 

8 

— 1 

11 

9 per lb,. 

-, Beugal, skein . 

1 

0 

7 


1 

2 

9 

1 

0 

7 

— 1 

2 

9 ditto. 

Spices, Cinnamon , 

0 12 

4 

— 

0 

12 

6 

0 

12 

4 

— 0 

13 

6 ditto. 


0 

3 

9 

— 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

8 

— 0 

3 

9 ditto. 

-, Nutmegs 

0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

6 

3 

0 

5 

11 

— 0 

6 

o ditto. 

——, Pepper, black 

0 

0 

n 


0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

71 

L— 0 

0 

8 ditto. * 

- t -, white 

0 

0 

ill 


0 

1 

«4 

0 

0 

111 

I- 0 

1 

04 ditto. 

Spirits, Brandy, Cogiiiac 

a 

5 

0 

— 

0 

6 

4 

0 

5 

9 

— 0 

6 

6 per guL 

—:-, Geneva Hollands 0 

3 

6 

— 

0 

3 

8 

0 

3 

6 

— 0 

3 

8 ditto. 

———, Rum, Jamaica 

0 

3 

3 

— 

0 

4 

3 

0 

3 

3 

— o 

4 

3 per gal. 

Sugar, brown . . . 

3 15 

0 

— 

3 16 

0 

3 

15 

0 

— 3 

16 

0 per cwt. 

-, Jamaica, tine . 

4 

9 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

4 

5 

0 

— 4 

10 

0 ditto. 

•-, East India, brown 

i u 

0 

— 

2 

2 

0 

1 

14 

0 

— 2 

2 

0 ditto. 

—-, lump, true . 

5 

7 

0 

— 

5 15 

0 

6 

7 

0 

— 5 

17 

0 ditto. 

Tallow, town-melted 

4 10 

0 

_ 

0 

0 

o 

3 

17 

6 

— 0 

0 

0 ditto. 

--, Russia, yellow 

4 

» 

0 

— 

4 

3 

0’ 

3 

13 

0 

— 0 

0 

0 ditto. 

Tea, Hohca 

0 

2 

7 

—V 

0 

2 

«4 

0 

& 

*, 

7 

— U 

t 

84 per ib. 

— Hysoii, best , 

0 

3 

5 

— 

0 

4 

0 

0 

b 

8 

— 0 

6 

0 ditto. 

Wine, M adcira, old 

90 

0 

0 

—120 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

—120 

0 

o pei pitm. 

——, Port, old . 120 

0 

0 

—123 

a 

0 

120* 0 

0 

— 125 

0 

i) ditto. 

•-, Sherry . 110 

0 

0 

— 120 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 

— 120 

0 

o per butt. 


Vreniiums qf Insurance .—Guernsey or Jersey, 25s.—Cork or Dublin, 25s.—Bel¬ 
fast, 2As. a 30s.—Hambro’, 30s.—Madeira, 20 s. a 23s.—Jtynaica,, 3g.—Greenland, out 
and home, —. 

Course of Exchange. Dec. 25.—Amsterdam, 11 7 C. F.—Hamburgh, 34 2| U.— 
Paris, S'l 15 2.—L^PWn, 61—Lisbon, 58.—Dublin, 9\ per cent. 

At Messrs. Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Comhill—Grand Junction 
Can At. shares sell for 2531 , per tOOi. share.—•Birmingham, fbdOl. —Coventry, i'fOl.— 
Leeds aud Liverpool, 3251.— Trent and Mersey, IfiOOh— East India DocK,’i8<U. peg 

Month iv Mao. No. 322. L slime,— 
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abuw—Wat MU* 1961 .—Tb* Strand Bninea, 101^-Weat Mid&ettOt Wktba* 
Woes*. 45U-~4 Ja* liear Come amt, tool, nod on Uw adranee la London and 
•bie where. 

Gold io bin 41. U*6d. per os.—New doubloons 4!.—Silver in bars 5s. 6d. 

The S per cent. Reduced, on the 45th, were 7?|; 3 per cent. Consols, 78|; S$ pet 
cent. 82f; and 4 percent. Consols, 98$. 

•A iphabeV&ai. List of Bankruptcies and Dividends, amumneed between the 
90 th of Dee, 1618 and the 20th of Jan. 1819 } extroctedfrim the London Gazettet. 


BANKRUPTCIES, (This Month 86.] 

Tb Solicitor* Notnct are ietweea Parantheut. 

ATKINSON j, Mtn, CwAOWi' carton mtaufan- 
A turer. (tlrkttr, L. 

SmMt W. Enttun, eon merchant. [UukUrt 
SryWt «, enmM, «ch Oitef. (Clark and«. I., 
IIlHHn1»r *• Bolton, cuctaa maaufnSsrer. (Mas. 
MrtnS, ban 

- iJrlN'- w. EnMbt, KadaoriUra, araotSaplw. (Jeaktn* 

ml ^ ion Am 

Bradfhaw *, Manchafter, dMck manuf.ttBrer- (Imich 
Iwm i w 1. Birmingham, fatten tnantifafturer, (Btcki 
aiackkotn, Wilham, Efibx, comfaftor, (Carter, L. 
Crtnti T. Actn, conch proprietor. (Hunter, L« 
CeUtsaE. MaUAone, dealer in hop*. (Llndfay, I,. 
Curecfiftn T. Truro, tlaen draper. [Bennelaek 
pMtara a* Market Kale*, canter. [Eyre, 1.. 

Cater d. and J. Roar, watllng Erect, warekoofemM, 
(Cknata and ce. 

Gelwood W. Bold, Laacaftlre, farmer. (CheSer, L. 
Chapman a, Kemnierftnlth, ftiifeo*. [Gatey and co.t, 

CnBelaX- (t. awlthln’a lane, mcrtlwat. (Boole 
CMachUl J. Stanhope ftrect. Glare market, common 
ftrewer. (Brow* 

Collin* f. New F.flihoarna, RaSel. I Maine, Heibore 
coert < 

Bert* J Thigftlatedle treat, merchaet- (Knight end co. 
Dean w. Tfcreadwadla ftreet, wine merchant, (An. 
derfc* 

piatdi w. Jen. BUhep'e StorrfOrd, (halt ftaSor. (Ma- 
trioCm. tendon 

gtmef !■ Poullhaio, Norfolk, (reemooger. (TUion 
and co. tendon 

ternary C-Ktag'd Bromley, dealer. (Take, L. 

Skcretg W. Cambridge, corn merchaat. (Croft, L, 
Kinder, J. Nottingham, hofier. [rarrea, L. 
raider *r rte*woftb,b*t*e matter. (Noy and co. L. 
Flint V. Old Bailey, printer. [ Aroory and co. 
dKtrioen ft. Bawtrey, Turttlhlre. [Knowlea, L. 

Carton T. AMeimeoMky poftern, mercer. (Blandftrd 
Gardiner O. Chlfwell ftreet, hatter. [Clabon 
ilort A. Rena ftreet, Fin«b«ry founts, merchant. (gteel 
Ucndet r. Bold, Laacaihire. (I'hejer. L. 

Start J. Southampton, grocer. [foote, L. 

Heraocfca ft. dolton, manqfafturer. (Meddovcmft, t. 
Hugs |. E. Broad ftreet, warehouseman. (Knight aod co. 
Hayward H. Great Portland ftreet, peper lunger. 

\ Archer 

Ingram L. CheapSde, hatter. (Blrkltt, t. 

Iimion B. Ftymuoth,grocer. (Bowden,?.. 

..jickfbn «■ Mletter, llle of Rheppy, Baker. (billtie 

•1 And COe 

laektna T, Whitchurch, GlatnerguAiire, timber mer. 

chant. (lenktm ard co. L. 
hadi j.OrarM tone, Houndaditch.fohaceanlft, (Norton 
Terming* J. C. Catherine ftreet, dealer. (Comeribrd 
lark X. Lataeftrr, Ihjum men chest. £ Jeyea, L. 


Keadttck r. ChaddeBey Corbett, Worcettcrfhlre, salllar. 
[Lodingtoe and phi. 

tarlco g. ClUabeth place, Xeanluatoo, exchange broker. 
(Boole 

Longman |MB. Norwich, maltfter. (Abbott, l. 

Luealey W. yermyn greet, wine merchant, (uibaldeftea 
locy It. Tupftay, Hartfardlhlee, hbSder. iBraaa* 
Hcrefecd 

talk S- Iberbomt, linen diaper. (King and to. L • 
Mom X. *. 0. and J, Roll, merchant*. (hofleft 
.and co. landon 

Merfhall T. Tong, Torlclhlre, con dealer. (Platt*. u 
Mom* J. Wnnlerich, cnrriwafucr. router, Greenwich 
Morgan W, Brlftoi. victualler. (King, L. 

Oulett J. Charlotte ftreet, Tltsroy (euare, Jewelled. 
(Boole 

Bidding ]> J. High Holborn, Bock broker. [Guy, L. 
Barfona d. diinorer ftreet, uiflg Acre, coach plater. 
'Xublna and co. 

Beet w. Xeftoghalt ftreet, merehent. (Jeo.mh end co. 
Barton W, Lincoln 1 * Inn hold,, wine merchant. ( Hartley 
Berry J. fen. Imckport, media maaufhdtuier. (Wright 
and co. tondoo 

Force 11 T. George treee. Upper Marfh, Lambeth, tie* 
nrallar. (Shuter 

Phllllpa T. Bread ftreerhill,merchant. (Clarke 
Batterfon M. Hallfag, dyer. (Morton and co. L. 

Bdrklna J. Tiverton, timber merehent. ( BlrVrtt, L. 
Bower j. and X. Warirlcli, Blnabury Iquare, mcichaotae 
(Warner 

■Idley T. setton Slotre, Morhumbettond, brewer. (Meg* 
gllbnaendco. london 

Rogeri j. Olddlroad ftreet, merchant. (Aldermanbvry 
Ritchie T. Air ftreet, Biccadl’ly, merchant, [grant 
and co, 

ROblnfon J. nolywell, butcher. (Inwnandco L. 

Bcolet C. Benftngton, oatbrdlMre, baker. (Price and cm 
Smith W. Moftatt ftreet, City road, corn dealer, [ ftohftiu 
StaanburgJ. Gtoocefter terrace, Wlmechapei road, grocur, 

■ymmons T. Strand, braft founder. [Monnt 
Sale M. Stoke upon Trent, dielfordlhlre. Sour dealer, 
(Tooke, london 

Simmoiida iv. Loweftofl, merchant. (Bromley, L, 
Runnier T.Treftoo, corn merthaht. (BtaclUock. L, 

Stiff W. Botherwick, Himpfhlre, dealer. (Bridger, L. 
Tippett X, Exeter, baker. (XMott 
Twyfurd J. Fort wood. Cbefhire. (Wright and ce. L. 
Tully F. Briftol, baker. (Poole mod co. 

Thinnai W. Lheapide, diaper. (Aniory ond co. 
Thompfon w. n, Llrerpoul, merchant. (< own and co. L. 
Unwin ft. Chapel en In frith, timber merchant, 
(Walkar, london 

▼emit J. Lower tlwdwell,dinner. (X.blnfern and co. ».. 
Wheeler D, Hyde ftreet. Bluomrbury, colouring manufac¬ 
turer. (Grimaldi and CO. L. 

Wtifcnj.K. Jim, Upper Belgrare place, Pimlico, pletaro 
denier. (Newcomb 

Toting T. Paddington, Mary le bone, gimer, (Ihutd*. 


HMlM.Bangay 
dMhby W, Godmanehottor 
Brown G. Lima ftreet 
BcB t. and T. Hull 
HJaackanhagim T. 0. BUkopagan 
ftreet within 
Bril W. Brampton 
HayfaU B. Mark lane 
Barton H. Boicon upon Trent 
Bona champ *« Corautry Heart 
Bayly i. f idea, tfleg 
Sail G. M.Grent spring ftreet 
Baden w, Church ftreet, SpitatfieM* 
Bragg W. a, Boihorbithe wall 
Beitey f. heading 
Baker C, T. Marlburoueh 
Buchanan w. uxenden ftreet 
Coombra J. and j. shadweli dock 
CatuagJ. Playford, Suffolk 
City G. Aftoa. WarwiskAire 
SSrk Ot. Halifax t: . , 

Clark* T. Weft Penaard, Romerfct- 
dhirs 

sottftaao w. tuMg Acre 
Couk W. Chapel ftroet. New retd 
Clark T. aid C. Cray,Ke(Veit.k 
CrljUaod C. and B Lciccfter 
Caroafty }. Morpeth ,, 

CruiUuy J, King flwMit u 

Cap*w*u T. l/rtoxeger 
Cof'daro w. y. tipper C)»|f»n 
*M#dir B, Aflley. Laogaftinp 
•itobiUk X, ana W, hbupw 


DIVIDENDS. 

5**1*** Jr laft India Ckaalbwa 

Ptlum 6, Coventry 

i)oton Mtncbcfter 

Daiifoii T* Liverpool 

De»n r, Sunderland 

Be Xcmre 1 , p. and j, Hambrook, 

_ Angel court od 

Borg A, Newcnlllo upon Tran 

Xvane K, Llnuaadwln * 

Edward* J, Briftol 
Boflbtt T. Mincing lana 
Ffeicher B, Deptford 
flpwcr T, tame ftreet, Bulbar* 
Farrington F. Wood ftreet 
kGoodman BjXomfay Inf.a, Hemp*. 
Gilding f, Alderegatc ftreet 
Griag T, Plymouth 
GtoOon R, Skelton, Cumberland 
Gilllng F, Alderfpaie ftieet 
Grant I, Hatton Garden 
i Goodaft p, and t, Wliklnftn, Pater- 
nofter row 

Goodjer T, Market ftreet, Halt* 

Coodalr J, t(ueen ftreet , 

George T, tecdi ' 

Comm J, Bucks 

GriStn J. carnarran 
Halt It, Newton, Lancalbirt 
Hoatlbronkr, High Holborn 
Hemlyn R, «nd R Chanter, Bideltord 

cgji'.' ®* M « iWo > tbii’ 

loitubjS - , cotnhiU 


Nflopor B, BarthotoBNw CMh 
Hill r. Lead* 

Head torn J, iklnftor ftreet 
Janlp^ J. and T, Hargroeei, Fore 


Greenlaw Well*, 


Jordan E« Norwiek 


Jackfon J, Jun. 

Durham 
Kerhaw w, T. Southwark 
Kendall 4, Exeter 
Lomaa o, Bowgtte hill 
Ladbrobke J. Praycote 
Llndar* W, Trtaworth, Oxford All* 
I.ca R. Groat Wlncheftor ftreet 
Lancaftar I. firomptnn 
lynnelf f, and W, and I, Fenclna, 
Chatham 

Miller R. Tottenham 
M ( Kenclt J, Covent Garden 
Moraud s, neap ftieet, rioibgry 
Iguare 

Manner* J, nod |. Cnnn, Shotteld 
Moore I, Lricnfter 

MnrkbjmX, atfhderland 
Marq.idPB, C. Qjieeu ftreet 
Maitiudole J, New bond iireet 
Morthcott A, Lluyd'e Coffee hull lb 
Northmen H, J, Lime ftreet 
Nano h, and J, Baiber, York fifeeh 
Covent Garden 

Heilr ], andR, Warner, Milk lira** 
FIHUIpv L. «nl IrWeb Hdlbonr 
Tldw Hr K, KitinUaic, D yJjry t 
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hhawliiatlMMilVlM 

»oi«k B,IktflUM . 

»«lmer I. PlcndiUr 
Howl.tt J, Ch.rwrhu.fk limi 

■ huilti Vi Salt SmfthBtld 

■ .vmlhry T, l.lv.rMOl 
»off w, «, tlackfiiara md 
Rawrilnfbn R. Hull T 
Robewfon a, Liverpool 

■ analdi p ( H. Poller l(M 
Smith Ji M.nchsltrr 
Smith Jv Mllto*. Ki-nt 
•tahdtA Li H, SllhoDfcata ftreet 
Maws* Inuntict l)uara *. 


Meieorologital Report. 

ta*m w. qmm ami 

Smith », Country 

■latter J. WtkedkM 

Smith W| Beerferrll. MW 

Street f> K, and V| aockicrebvry 

■UhlsrgM* T» and 0-. hdarftllll 

Sharwoud w, Liverpool 
Twemlow W, Mancheftef ' 

Turner J, Burp tniili Nerta 
ThacKrnp T, and *, BtntralL Greea- 

vfsrrel^T I and Hi little GrdVaner 
Bract 


wasr- 

Warrlastoo NjSoutanraA 
Wernlaek j, a, Plpna.tfc 

MratBdd an Area 

v coin'd laa Beta a 

W ^fisu«a 2 r«j.“‘ * 

Woodaoa w, tretnm 
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Meteorological . 



Maxi- 
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Month. 

Wind. 
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Moath. 

Wind. 1 
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29 

N.E. 
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23 

1.14 

29.86 

Thermometer 

39|° 

8 
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16 

N.W. 

18|* 

82 

30*° 
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a 

s.w. 

AN.E. 

0 

4,10, 
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Va¬ 
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19* 

6 

19$ j 

. 6.08 


Clrrni. 

3 


Prevailing wind,—N.E. 

Number of day* on wbicU rain hat fallen, 11. 

Clouds. .» 

Clrro-stratm. Cirro-enmulai. Comalui, Catonlo-Mratas. 

U 6 14 3 


Ninrtww, 

0 


From the 1st to the 14th the weather 
was cloudy, and very damp, with ram at 
intervals. The first eight or teo days were 
Tory mild, after which the temperature 
gradually decreased, ami controlled low, 
accompanied by sharp hoar frosts, and 
excessive tliick fogs, during the remainder 
of the month. A corona, bounded by a 
small halo, tinged with tlie prismatic co¬ 
lours, was observed round the moon on 
the evenings of the iltb, 12th, and 13th. 


In one or two instances, after the etoodt 
had passed off, and the sky had become 
quite clear, the latter still continncd visi¬ 
ble, making a most beautiful appearance. 
The barometer was remarkably high and 
steady almost the whole month. The 
mean monthly pressure nearly equals that 
of August, and exceeds the same fog Dm- 
cember 1817, by 0.59 of an inch. 

St. Juhn'S‘si}uarc r A. E. 

Jan. 20,1819. 


Meteorological "Results of the Atmospherical Prrsture and Temperature, Eeapontbm, 
Rain , Wind, and Clouds,, deduced from Diurnal Observations, made at Manchester; & 
i HUM AS Hanson, Surgeon. 

Latitude 53° 3.V North—Loniritndc 2° 10' West—of London. 

Results for Dieember 1818. 

Mean monthly pressure, 29.90 —maximum,30.50—minimum, 29.20—range, 1.30 inches. 
Mean monthly temperature, 40°.3—maximum, 39°—minimum, 24°—range, 35°. 
Greatest variation of pressure in 24 hours, .62 of an inch, which was on the 31st. 

Greatest variation of temperature in 24 hours, 18*, which was on the 35th. 

Spares described by the curve formed from the mean daily pressure, 3.7 inches, 

unrulier of changes, 8, 

Quantity of water evaporated, —of an inch. 

Monthly fall of rain, .650 of an inch—rainy days, 14—foggy, 10—snowy, 0—fcafiy.O- 

m»d. 

N. N.E. E. S.E. «. S.W. W. N.W. Variable. Calm. 

08*529 0 3 4 0 

Brisk winds, l—boisterous ones, 0. 

Clouds. 

Cirrus. Cumulus. Stratus. Cirro-Cumulus. Cirro-Stratus. Copiulo-Stratus. Nimbus, 
0 15 I 8 0 7 0 

Character of the,month mild, dry, aod three degrees above the night’s minimum, 
foggy. On the 24th, the monthly mini- 'pie temperature gradually increased in the 
mum temperature occurred, although the course of the day, till bed-time, when the 
mean of the preceding day was l J* lowetwfhennometer in3ii?ated an increase of 18*: 
The temperature, at owe o’clock in thwrduring tins change the .wind veered from 
evening of the 23 d, was 25 n ; at eight the north-east to south-west; the previous 
JlbUo*iAg morning 97°; the latter being night was very foggy, but this morning 
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fine and eteir, tout, to the course of the travelling very dangwotw? amJiipon the 
day, cloudy, humid, and inclined to rain. *aml day, when the fop was we most 
Barometer gradually falling: the two dense, tire Reporter observed that objects 
extremes of temperattrre of the 46th only coaid not be seen distinctly at fifteen 
made the smalt variation of 5°. paces distance in thestreets of Manchester* 

The fops this month have been very There has been neither hail or snow since 
frequent, dense, and general throughout the 23d of May. Hie latter part of the 
•the island.* v On Wednesday the 23d the year has been extraordinary for mildness* 
fog was so thick in London as to render Manchester; Jan. 18,1810. 

MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

VERY species of farming business, The forward Dorset ewes have begun to 
JLj appropriate to the season, is in the iamb. Hops dull, aud. may be very cheap 
ntmost forwardness; labourers plenty, this year; dependent on the next crop, 
“'‘"indeed in too great ■plenty for the con* Wool, a brisk market, more particularly 
traded scale of employment; and the lands the long. In consequence of a.fundamentul 
will be hr very early readiness for the monopoly, industriously concealed.from tho 
reception of the spring seeds. This un* public eye, onr markets are glutted with 
paralleled season has hitherto prudneed foreign pfodwee. 

neither snow nor hail, and the meadows Plenty, to profusion, of the first necessa. 
and pastures present a vernal or mild aii- lies, and onr poor starving, in too many 
tumnal prospect, affording, upon good agricultural districts, on seven shillings 
soils, full keep for the most numerous per week ; and the farmers complaining of 
Hocks of sheep. Peas Were dibbled and inability to make stock, at surh as way be 
drilled, in Essex} as early as the latter end deemed great, some o* them enormous, 
of November; and bean planting will, prices. As usually in seasons of distress, 
doubtless, be very early. The straw-yard speculators and projectors upon the alert; 
He* btft lately come into use, and in many among nnmeroas other infallible plans, 
parts cattle are still abroad. The rank tliotof feeding oor population with poultry 
growth of tho wheats was temporarily and rabbits. 

checked by tire few frosts of last month. It is a subject of feeling public gratula- 
bot they have since been visibly regaining tion, that the crude, inconsiderate, and 
their former luxuriance; and, should the rash,project of demanding legislative aid 
present mild weather continue, will pre- to keep the price of bread corn, in courso 
•ent such a spectacle in March and April, of other necessaries, to an artificial, per- 
as the oldest cultivator of the soil has not mmient standard of high price, has re* 
witnessed. It will, in that case, be a Ceived a proper reprimand from high an* 
ticklish and perilous state of vegetation, thority : and the British tanners, it may be 
It is remarked, from some northern coun- well hoped, will reflect, learn to think fo» 
^♦ies, that had the present season been themselves, aud no longer be led by tb« 
rizorOns, half the cattle most, inevitably, will or the wish of sophistry, however con* 
have been hyngerrd to death; in tire present ciliatiug aud plausible : more especially, 
fmt mi ate circumstances, from the excess lot them assure themselves, that certain of 
of gin u food, it is piohablc the quantity the late Westmiahcr resolutions, which 
‘ of fodder equals the usual average of this need not pointing out, arc an outrage on 
part of the season, and will pi eve fully the common st-uve of the eountiv. 

sufficient. Turnips, winch tan away to SmithfieUi: Beef 4». 4 d. to 5s. 8d._MuN 

vegetation, have loosened ioo much, and ton 6s. lid. to 6s. 4d.—Veal 5s. $d to 7 s 
rather retarded than fu wanted the con- 4d.—Fork 6s. to 6s.—Dairy Fork 6*. »d! 
ditiem of sheep; and the common turnip to 7s.—Irish bacon 5a. tod. to fix. scarcely 
has generally, this year, from an alter- any English made.—Raw fat per stone of 
nation Of too great drought and too much 81b., 4s. 6|fl. ’ 

moisture, been defective m nutritive Com Exchange: 5j*. to 8is — 

power, and greatly inferior to^hc Swedish Harley 40s. to 70s—Oats S8s. to 4*s — 

turnip, which yet has snflcrcd ftem the The Onartern-loaf in London, 4lb. '>J*og 
irregularity of the seasons. Fat cattle Is—Hay 61. 5s. to 81. 8s. per load.— 
bare declined so price, and Lurchers' meat Clover do. 61. 6s, to 9i. 9s.—Straw 2L 
t h*s hero somewhat mere ica-esiwble. Pips 148. to 31. 5s. 

in plenty, and stores cheap; but fat pigs Coals, in the pool, 32s. fid. to 45*. per 

. and hogs ti* ar, from the price of keep, chaldron of 36 bushels. 

Cows invariably dear, and good horses. Middlesex; Jan. 25, 
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* POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN SANVAHY; 

Containing official Papers and Autluntic Documents . 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

O N Thursday, Jan. 21, five commis¬ 
sioners were appointed to read the 
royal speech, via. the Lord Chancellor, 
the Arehlollop of Canterbury, Marquis 
Camden, the Earl of Camden, the Karls 
of Havre why and Westmoreland. It 
was read by the Lord Clianopllur as 
follows:— 

ardti and Gentlemen, 

We are commanded by hts Royal High- 
ness Hie Prince Recent to express to yon 
the deep lejri et which he feels in the con¬ 
tinuance ot his Majesty’s lamented indis¬ 
position. 

In announcing to yon the severe ca¬ 
lamity with which it has pleased Divine 
Providence to visit the Prance Regent, 
the royal family, and the nation, by the 
death of her Majesty the Queen of the 
United Kingdom, his Royal Highness has 
Commanded ns to direct yonr attention to 
the consideration of sncli measures as this 
melancholy event has rendered necessary 
and expedient w ith respect to the care of 
his Majesty’s sacred person. 

We are directed to inform yon, that the 
negneiations which have taken place at 
A ix-la-Cbapelle, have led to the evacua¬ 
tion of the French territory by the allied 
armies. Hie Prince Regent has given 
orders, that the convention conceded for 
this purpose, as well as the other docu¬ 
ments connected with this arrangement, 
shall be lard before you; and he is per¬ 
suaded, that yon will view with peculiar 
satisfaction the intimate union which so 
happily subsists amongst the powers who 
were parties to these transactions, and the 
unvaried disposition which has been mani¬ 
fested in all their proceedings for the pre¬ 
servation of the peace and tranquillity of 
3£moi»e. 

The Prince Regent has commanded us 
farther to acquaint you, that a treaty has 
been concluded between his Royal High¬ 
ness and the government of the United 
4} tales of America, for the renewal, fur a 
further term of years, of the commercial 
convention aov subsisting between the 
twu nations, ;in<k for the amicable adjust¬ 
ment ot several points of nint.ial impor¬ 
tance to (lie interests of both conntiies; 
and, as soon as the ratifications shall have 
been exchanged, his Royal Highness will 
give directions that a copy of this treaty 
gliaII he l.iid before yon. 

Gentlemen of the House of Comm'ms, 
The Prince Regent has directed that 
the estimates for the current year shall be 


of reduction wbieh the present situation of 
Europe, and the cirenmstauces of the 
British empire, have enabled his Royal 
Highness to effect in the aa/ar and mil*-* 
tary establishments-pf the country. 

His Royal Highness haja also fie gratifi¬ 
cation of adnoundfig'to/ou, a considerable 
and progressive improvement of the reve¬ 
nue in its most important branches. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The Prince Regtjjit tins directed to he 
laid before you such papers' as are neces¬ 
sary to shew the origin and result of tl*#*— 
war in the East Indies. 

His Royal Highness commands «* to 
inform you, that the operations under¬ 
taken by the Governor General in Council 
against the Pimlarnes, were dictated by 
tile strictest principles of self defence; and 
that in the extended hostilities which fol¬ 
lowed upon those operations, the Mabrat- 
ta princes were in every instance tits 
aggressors. Under the, provident and 
skilful superintendence of the Marqnis of 
Hastings, the campaign was marked is 
every point by brilliant achievements and 
successes; and his Majesty’s force*, and 
those of the East India Company (native 
as well as Euiopean), rivalled each other 
in sustaining the reputation of the British 
arms. * 

The Piincc Recent has the greatest 
pleasure in being able to inform yon, that 
the trade, romnieice, and mannfacturcs, of 
the conutry, are in a most flourishing con¬ 
dition. 

The favorable change which has so 
rapidly taken place in the internal circum¬ 
stances of tiie United Kingdom affords the* 
Strongest proof of the solidity of its re¬ 
sources. 

To cultivate and improve the advan¬ 
tages of our present situation will be the 
object of your deliberations *, and hi* 
Royal Highness lm> commanded ns to 
assure you of Ins dispo.».li<'ii to concur and 
co operate in whatever may be best calcu¬ 
lated lo secure to his Majesty’s subject* 
the full benefits of that star* ot peace which, 
by the blessing of Pro\ iuence, has been 
so happily ic-cstabhshcd throughout 
Europe. 

When lift* Commons retired, the Karl- 
of Warwick moved an address, merely 
an echo of the speech; Lord Sslloun 
seconded tu*d dess-anted at some length 
on the topics of the speech: but tho 
Marquis of Ltmsdotrn commented on 
the various subjects, and observed, that 
the improtcmgiyt of the consolidated 


laid before you. * fund, compared with former years, li»4 

His Royal Highness feels assured, that been stated at 3,000,000/.; but the 
yes will karn with satisfaction tbs extent actual surplus was only between 

, 200 , 000 /,, 
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WOflOOl and 300*0002.; and that was minal laws, and Hm mfeelfag manner 
appropriated by preceding deficiency. In‘Which tliey ace aggravated in their 
Calculating the improvement of the re- administration. Mr. Bsnnbtt brongbt 
venae to its fastest extent, it would' dot forward facts which disgrace a civilized 
exceed 53 or 64,000,000?.; while tlie nation, 
expenditure amounted to 88,000,0002. ■■■ ■ ' ■ 

l Thnstherp*’OOld remain,* defic ncy of The following is a statement of the 
14,«0 t 000£ revenue of Great Britain for the last 

In the Commons the chief disonssions foor years:— 
bare related to barbarity of the cri- 


Cos tarns 

ExeUe-*»«* •> ♦ 

Stamps .. 

Post Office 
Assessed Taxes * • 

Land Tax.. 

Miscellaneous 
Pension, &e. •••* 



mu 

ucsu 

1818. 

10,487,593 
*6,563,43$ 
5,865,413 
1,548,000 
6,314,987 
1,799,993 
366,867 

16 

8.380.731 1 
13,868,196 

5.969.731 
1,436,000 
5,783^3* 
1,1*7,939 

*41,199 c 
4,016 

9,761,481 

19,736,397 

6,1*7,431 

1,338,000 

6,1*7,539 

1,163.3*0 

491,879 

9,996,126 . 
*3,894,450 
6,391,370 
1,339,000 
6,317,594 
1,209,682 
568,099 

52,135.350 

45,801,104 



60 trrH AMERICA. 

The following report of the North 
American Commissioner sent to South 
America, contains the most exact ac¬ 
count which has been published in 
Europe of the state or Sooth America. 

The country formerly known (says this 
reporter) as the vice-royalty of Buenos 
Ayres, extending from the north-western 
sources of the river La Plata to the 
southern rape of America, and from the 
confines of Brasil and Else ocean to the 
ridge of the Andes, may be considered 
that which is called ** the United Pro¬ 
vinces of South America.” 

Under the royal government, it was 
dir ided into the Intendencies, or provinces 
\K Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, Cordova, 
Salta, Portos, Plata, Cochabamba, La 
Paz, and Pnno. Subsequently to tlie 
revolution, in (he year 1814, another di¬ 
vision was made, and from the provinces 
of Cordova, Salta, and Buenos Ayres, 
were taken those of Cnyo or Mendoza, 
Tticnman, Corientes; Entre Rios, and the 
Banda Oriental. The others, it is be¬ 
lieved, retained their former boundaries, 
and, with the exception of Paraguay, are 
generally called “ Upper Peru.” 

This widely-extended country embraces 
almost eyery" variety of climate and soil, 
end is capable of almost every variety of 
production. A large pail of it, however, 
particularly on the West side of the river 
La Plata, and southgjly tojrards Cape 
Hqm, is deficient in wood, even for fuel, 
and in water; that which is found is ge¬ 
nerally btackish. 

Although three ’ centuries have passed 
by since the Spaniard* lfiade tbetr’ first 
settlement in this country, and some con¬ 
siderable towns and cities have grown in 
it, yet its general improvement and po¬ 
pulation have by no means kept pans with 


them; for the lower provinces have been 
almost entirely abandoned to the immense 
herds of cattle which grase on tbeir plains, 
and require only the partial Care of a 
comparatively rew herdsmen; and the 
inhabitants of Upper Pern have bccu 
engaged more generally in the business 
of mining than was favorable to improve¬ 
ment or population. Certain small dis¬ 
tricts have pecnliar advantages, are said 
to be well cultivated, and very produc¬ 
tive; but agriculture has, in general, been 
very mnch neglected. It is, in a great 
degree, confined to the vicinity of towmt 
and cities, and may lit said to limit its 
tnppiies to their demands. Thin state of 
things-, combined with the regulations of 
the former government, the influence of 
climate, and the fqree of example, has 
stamped the character of indolence upon 
that class of society usually considered as 
the labouring class. Tlie same causes have 
not operated, at least with the same force, 
upon the other inhabitants of the country; 
hence they are more industrious, and 
more active; tbeir manners arc social. 
Friendly, and polite. In native talents 
they are said to be inferior to no people; 
and they have given proofs that thev uro 
capable of great and persevering effort*; 
they are ardently attached to their coun¬ 
try, and warmly enlisted'in the cause of 
its independence. 

It is not necessary for me to enter into 
a detail of the causes which led to the 
revolution in 1810, The most immediate, 
perhaps, are to be found in the iuridenti 
connected with the two invasions of the 
country by the British, in the years 1805 
and 1806, and in tlie subsequent event* 
in Spain, a* they had a direct tendency to 
show to those people their own strength, 
and the incapacity of Spain to give them 
protection or enforce obedience. The 
grouudvwotk was, however, laid bn tlie 

jealong 
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Jettons mud tpffMilfi system adapted si 
* more early period by the king* of Spain, 
whom policy it seemed to be to keep 
within as narrow limits as circumstances 
would permit the intelligence, wealth, and 
population, of that part of America sub. 
ject to their dominion, as the snrest means 
of preserving an empire which they coo- 
cidered the great source of their wealth 
•rid power. 

The revolution having been auspiciously 
commenced in the city of Buenos Ayres, 
was' warmly and Jealously Supported Try 
the mass of the people descended from 
the Spaniards; but the native Spaniards, 
as Well those* domesticated in the country 
«ts those in the' service of the king, were 
almost all opposed to it, particularly at 
the time, ana under the circumstances, it 
took place. Dissentious were the imme¬ 
diate result, and their long-standing jea¬ 
lousy and distrust of each other have, by 
subsequent events, been heightened into 
deadly hostility, which lime alone can 
wear away. These dilutions have been 
considered as one of the causes thht pro¬ 
duced those which subsequently took 
place among the patriots themselves, and 
which have been most serious obstacles 
to the progress of the revolution. Other 
obstacles, however, have been presented 
l>y the royal government hr Peru, which 
has hitherto not only been able to sustain 
itself there, but has found means, by en¬ 
listing the native Peruvians in its service, 
to send at difierent times considerable 
armies into the upper provinces on the 
La Plata, where the war has beeA earned 
on from the commencement of the revo¬ 
lution to the present day, with various 
success; the great extent and peculiar 
character of the country, and the want 
of resources, having pvcvt-nted either party 
from making a blow decisive of the con¬ 
test. When we came away, the advantage 
in that quarter was on the side of the 
Spaniards, as they were in possession of 
tire provinces of Upper Pern, which had, 
to a certain degree at least, joined in the 
revolution, and some of which are repre¬ 
sented in the Congress. Every where 
else they have been obliged to yield up 
the government and abaudon tire aountry, 
or submit to the ruling power. The pe¬ 
culiar situation of Monte Video, on the 
east side of the river La Plata, open to tire 
sea, and strongly fortified, enabled the 
Spanish naval ana military fotces, at an 
early period in the revolution, to make a 
stand there; they were ultimately obliged 
to surrender it; not, however, until long 
protracted, and, perhaps, ill-directed 
efforts on the part oi the assailants, had 
given tise to many jarring incidents be¬ 
tween those that came from the opposite 
shores of the rivers,—probably the effect, 
in part at least, of ancieut jealousies, kept 
•lire by tbs iudiQtLug) lowest of different 


leaden; tints have beea blissed by 
events calculated to produce a still greater 
alienation; ftnd, although several attempts 
lutve been made te bring about a anion, 
they have hitherto been unsuccessful. The 
provinces of , the “ Banda Oriental,” and 
the “ifietredKios,” on, the eastern side of 
the river,, under the direction of General 
Artigas, ate now at war with didse on tin » 
western side, wider the government of 
the Congress ofBuenos Ayres. 

Hus war lias originates from'« Combi¬ 
nation of causes, in which both parties 
have, perhaps, something to complain <rfj 
and something'to blame themselves for. 

General Artigas and his followers pro- 
fcswa belief that it is the intention of the 

S jverument of Buenos Ayres to put thea%„«. 

own, and oblige them to submit te such 
arrangements as will deprive them of aim 
privileges of self-government, to whirls 
they claim to have a right. They say, 
however, that they are willing to unite} 
with the people on the western side of the 
river; but not in such away as will subject 
them to what they call the tyranny of the 
city of Buenos Ayres. On the other hand, 
it is stated that this is merely a pretext; 
that the real object of General Artigas 
and some of die principal officers is te 
prevent a union on any terms, and to 
preserve the power they have acquired, 
by giving an erroneous excitement to the 
people who follow them. That it is wished 
and intended to place these provinces oa 
a footing with the others. That the re¬ 
spectable portion of their inhabitants are 
aware of this fact, and anxious for a union ; 
but are prevented from openly expressing 
their sentiments from a (ear of General 
Artigas, whose power is uncontrolled by 
law or justice; and hence the propriety 
and neceisity of aiding them to resist it. 
Armies have accordingly been marched* 
within the present year into these pro¬ 
vinces ; but they were uot joined by a 
number of the inhabitants, ami were de¬ 
feated with great lo*s. 

This war is evidently a source of great 
injury and regret; and, at the same time, 
of extraordinary irritation to both parties; 
for, independently of other causes of 
recrimination, each accuses the other of 
having brought about that state of things 
which threatens to place a most important 
and valuable portion of their country in 
the hands of a foreigu power, who lias 
invaded it* with a regular an<f well-ap¬ 
pointed army, and is gradually taking 
possession of commanding points, from 
which it may he difficult for their united 
force heredfter 1 9 dislodge them. That 
they will uuite is, I think, to be calcu¬ 
lated on, unless some event disastrous to 
the cause of the revolution itself takes 
place, for their ^tnutual interest requires 
a union. But more of moderation and 
discretion may be necessary to bring it 

•boat 



to 

•font than is at this tine to be expected 
firm the irritated feehngc of «ome of tbe 
principal personages On teoth aides. 

• Tbe city of Sante Fe, and a small d». 
triet of country around' it, also refuse to 
acknowledge the authority of the govern* 
ntnt of BuenOs Ayr bb. 

In Paraguay, the events of the revoln* 

* thin have anlered from those in any other 
province, as the inhabitants of that country 
have iintfonuly resisted the efforts of the 
otlicr proVinces^to unite them. After 
having aided the fairish placed over them 
1 0 repel a military force winch had bepn 
cent to overthrow them, they themselves 
expelled from their conntry these autho¬ 
rities, and established a government of 

—irfrrir own, totally unconnected with that 
of the, other provinces, with whom they 
manifest an unwillingness to keep op 
even a Commercial intercourse. This has 
given rise to a suspicion in tiie minds of 
some, that there is a secret predilection 
among them for the ancient order of 
tltitms. But, from what is said of their cold 
cud calculating character—from the safe 
position of their country, and its capacity 
to supply its own wants, it is probable 
that their object is to husband their re- 
amrecs, and profit by the exertions of 
Olliers, without giving their own in aid of 
them; and possibly, in case of ultimate 
failure, to place their conduct in a less 
objectionable point of view before the 
government of Spain. Whatever may 
have been their motives, they have hi- 
therto contrived to escape, in a great 
measure, the eviU of war. 

Their resources, in men and money, are 
•aid to be considerable, and no country is 
more independent of foreign supplies. 

Their conduct furnishes a striking con¬ 
trast to that of the people of Buenos Ayres, 
Svlio entered into tbe revolution with un¬ 
bounded zeal and energy, and have ever 
been wady to meet the difficulties of so 
great an undertaking. This circumstance, 

. connected with their locul situation, 
greater rcsomces, and more general in* 
formation, and perhaps the fact of their 
having been the first to get power into 
their hands, have had the effect to give 
them a controlling influence over the re¬ 
volutionary government, which has not 
failed to excite, in some degree, the jea- 
l)i’sv of the other provinces, and amongst 
themselves a feeling of superiority little 
calculated to allay their jeahmsy. Great 
evils were at one time apprehended from 
this state of things; hnt the congress, which 
ynct at Tncnman) in 41 archil816, cora- 

* posed of deputies from the several pro- 
vinces then uniied, assumed the sovereign 
power of the country, boldly declared its 
absolute, independence, and . adopted a 
provisional foun of government, which is 
sutdetftobd to have the effect of allaying 
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dissentions, and ot introducing •* mors 
regular administration of public affairs. 

-It will be seen from the documents in 
your possession, that this provisional eon* 
stitution recognizes many of the principles 
of free government; but with such draw- 
backs as are little calculated to enforce 
them in practice. Great allowances are 
doubtless to be made for the circum¬ 
stances of the times, and the danger and 
difficulty of tearing up ancient institutions, 
w of adapting new principles to them. 
But, after due allowance for all theie 
considerations, it did not appear to me 
that so much had been done for the cause 
of civil liberty as might have been ex* 
peeterf, or that those in power were its 
strongest advocates. It is generally ad¬ 
mitted, however, that some changes for 
the better have been made. Much care 
seems to be taken to educate the rising 
generatifin, and, as those who are new 
coming on the theatre of action have grown 
up Biiice the commencement of tin* revo¬ 
lution, and have had the advantages of the 
light thrown in by it, it is fair to suppose 
that they will be better prepared to sup¬ 
port and administer a free government, 
than those whose habits were formed under 
the colonial government of Spain. 

The commerce and manufactures of the 
conntry have grown beyond its agricul¬ 
ture. Various causes, however, have 
contributed to lessen some branches of 
manufacture since the revolution, but com¬ 
merce is understood to have been increased 
by it. A much greater variety and quan¬ 
tity of foreign goods are imported, and a 
greater demand is opened for die pro¬ 
ductions of the country. The city of 
Buenos Ayres is tbe seat of this commerce. 
From it foreign and some domestic goods 
are spread through the interior, as ffir as 
Chili and Upper Peru; ami, in return, the 
various productions are drawn to it. This 
trade is carried on principally by land, as 
is that between the different provinces; 
though some small portion of it finds its 
way up and down the large rivers forming 
the La Plata, whicit is itself not so much a 
river as a great bay. The abundance of 
cattle, horses, and mules, mid of some 
otiier animals peculiar to the country, 
which are used in the mountainous regions 
of Peru, furnish facilities for transporta¬ 
tion not to be found in any other country 
so little improved: herite the price of 
transportation is very low, and the internal 
trade greater than it otherwise would lie ; 
though it had been materially lessened in 
some important branches by the war 
with Peru, and the system adopted in 
Paraguay. 

Tiie export and import trade is princi¬ 
pally in tiie hands of the BritWi;thou/>li the 
United States and other nations partici¬ 
pate is it to & certain degree. It is de¬ 
pended 
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pendejl on as tlie great source of' revenue 
to flic state; lienee they have been temuted 
to make the duties very high, and hr lay 
them upon both imports anil exports, with 
the exception of lumber auil military 
stores. This circumstance, connected 
with the fact that payment is demanded 
at the custom-house before the goods are 
delivered, has led to a regular system of 
smuggling, which is said to be earned to 
great excess, and, doubtless, occasions the 
official returns to full short of the actual 
amount of the trade. This may be the 
reason why iliey were not given, to us. 
The articles unported ate almost every 
variety of European and East India goods, 
principally from England; ritin, sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, cotton, and timber, liom 
Brazil; lumber of almost every descrip¬ 
tion, cod visit, furniture, gin, and some 
smaller articles, from the United States, 
togelhei with military stores, w inch, how¬ 
ever, find llirir way into the country 
directly from Emope, anil are thus tur- 
iiishud at a cheaper rate than we can sell 
them. The principal ai tides of expoit 
are taken from the various animals of the 
country, tame and wild, from the ox to 
the chinchilla, copper fioin Chili, tail 
some of the piecsoos metab.ilrasn pn.ici- 
pally horn 1 * 0111 ; but, us gold wertli 
sevoHU'-.i dollars the o<. and pji-.ed by 
talc af that rate, \eiy litllc of it Is e\- 
ported , hence, the cni'ienej of the conn. 
Jiy is gold, tin they have no paper-money. 
The bbi j.uas,” or hills of credit, issued 
by tur government, ale, however, an 
article of 1 radio among the mcrrlf.m'o, as 
they are ! nee;ved in payment of one half 
of tlie dimes. No distinction is made iu 
favour of the trade of any nation, save 
only that the British merchants have some 
peculiar facilities gianted them iu ielation 
to their lettm.s, which am an object of 
taxation, at least so fat as applies to thuse 
sent out of the country. 

In the official statements given to 11 % ro 
which I beg leave generally to refer for in¬ 
humation a, to the foreign relations, the 
production-, military anil naval foicc, 
levonuo, mid population, the latter is 
stated at 1 ,.100,«oo, cxcluive of Indians. 
Tl,:.s,. uniicisiood us i oinpiehuudtijg the 
p ipiiiali.j.) of ‘di the provinces; ("d, as 
seme of them utv not under the govern¬ 
ment at Buenos A vies, 1 have thought it 
pmper «.) annes.«tii'5 sevei.Cl estimate* > 
have eoilcctcd of'the population iti cacti 
pio >i|icc, as they may mmc to give some 
gonerfi information on point. The 

mast immediate <l!ff,< nlty fell by the 

giivcu.mvwhilst v." were iu the coun- 
:iy, Mom.-il to mi “ from Ih 1 * tva»u of 
money ; for. :illhoii'',l! the deb I w t-> mu .11, 
t’.eu credit was lu.v. It bud mil beta 
found ptucticublc • adapt :i system in’ 
tinuiici adequate to the exi£,(. ncio* of the 
tunes, though ii would social, from the 
Mavrin, t Mui. No. 


statements given to us, that the revenue of 
the last year exceeded tlie oxpences. The 
important events of tlie pi event year in 
Chili, of which you are informed, will 
doubtless have the effect to raise the credit 
of the country, and to-lessen the pressnre 
upon k, at least fora time,and will proba¬ 
bly leave the government more at leisure 
to attend to its internal affair^ * 

When we came away, it wa* understood 
that a Commit Km of tbe Congress was 
engaged in drafting a new constitution, 
the power of (orming* and adopting it 
being exclusively vested in the Congiess. 
Whether it wifi assume a federal or a 
national character is somewhat doubtful, 
as there aio evidently two parties in the 
eountiy. whose views in this ie-pecl are„■» 
very different, and it is believed that they 
ate both represented in the Congiess. The 
one paity is in favour of a consolidated or 
national government; the other wishes for 
a federal government, somewhat upon the 
principles of that of the United States. — 
The probability seems to be, that, although 
these might be a mnjoiity of the people in 
the piovinces generally in iavour of the 
fcdeinl system, it uop)d ,jp>t be adopted, 
tifOi* the gronnil that it was not so well 
euSeu'iited a, a nation'll g.'v»nisneiu to 
provide tin she common defence, the 
great oby-e 1 u>w in view. Tin; same 
genual riiS'Si may be urged, perhaps, for 
giving to the hater, should ii be adopted, 
Ic.sj, of it repi.filu-ai; ehnracicr than proba¬ 
bly would han: been given to n in more 
quiet and peaceful times. There is 
d.t igu. too, ;:s the power of forming and 
adopting file constitution is placed in the 
bands ot a tew, that the lights and privi¬ 
leges of the people may not be so well 
iimletstood or attended to as they would 
have been, had the people themselves had 
a more immediate agency iu the affair. * 
It is not to be doubted, however, that it 
will at least have a republican tonn, and 
be bottomed upon the punriplcs ot inde¬ 
pendence, which is contended for by all 
descriptions of politicians in the country, 
who have taken part in the ievolution, 
and will, it is believed, be supported by 
them, in any event, to the last exit unity. 

Ti'-u nu'i’i.'j of deft nee, of whom they 
air fully •,« .uy, aie, in proportion to their 
nnmbois. gicaU'i, perhaps, thin, those of 
almost vi'iy oil.er pcopic, an.l Ui ■ duiution 
an.; die event- of the war Have strength¬ 
en d the gAt rot uetfiiii.no ion never to 
submit to Spam. Thi- d. veimiu.ilion rests 
upon »he ii eoilcefioa- of former sufferings 
:uid depimitiau*-, npmi a consciousness 
of thru .■!,;{?(■, to deieml and to govern 
thcii.-eive , u.;d tt| on a e.'uiviction that, in 
c a*e oi Mibiii'SMnu on any terms, they 
v. odd, soilm. ’fiv 1 t*er. be made to .‘eel the 
eu.;"a*> 'i< of llH- mother conn try. The-e 
cijii-.idu afions, •loiibflt’S! , brve the most 
weight npmi those who have taken a lead- 
M tug 
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inn part. They* of course, use all their 
infineuce to enforce them, and liras to 
keep np the spirit of the revolution. In. 
this they probably have had the less diffi¬ 
culty, as, although tbc sufferings of the 
people have beeu great, particularly in 
military service, ana in raising contribu¬ 
tions necessary for that service, yet the 
“incubus of Spanish power being thrown 
off, and with it that train of followers, who 
tilled np almost u?very avenue to wealth 
and consegueuce^tbe higher classes have 


been awakened to a sense of advantages 
they did not before eipoy. They have 
seen their commerce freed from legal 
restraints, their articles of export become 
more valuable, their supplies furnished at 
a lower rate, and all the offices of govern¬ 
ment, or other employments, laid open to 
them as fair objects of competition. The 
lower classes have found their labour mure 
in demand, and better paid for; and their 
importance in society greater than it for¬ 
merly was. 


Estimate of the Population of the Province of Buenos Ayres, Cordova, Tueuman, Mendoia 
or Cuyo, and Salta, under the Names of the different Towns or Districts which send 
Representatives to the Congress. 

By an imperfect census, taken, it is believed, in 1815, Buenos Ayres contained 


Buenos Ayres. 

Cordova. 

Tncnman .• 

Santiago del Estcro • 
Valle de Callainarea. 
Rioja ............. 

San Jnan • 

Mendoza .* • - 

San Ira is ......... 

Injuy . 

Saha ..**• 


Cochabamba. 

Potosi.... • 

]*lata, or Choreaz.. * • 

La Paz... v .. 

Under the name of Santa Cruz de Ia> 


Sierra, 
o t Ouiro« 


^Paraguay 


Banda Oriental and Entre Rios . 


By more recent| 
Estimates, ex¬ 
cluding Indians, 

Excluding 

Indians, 

including 

Indians, 

. 105.000 

120,000 

250,000 

75,000 

75,000 

100,000 

45,000 

45,000 

20,0(H) 

45,000 

60,000 


36,000 

410,000 

■10,000 , 


20,000 


34,000 

34,000 


38,000 

38,000 


16,000 

16,000 


25,000 

25,000 


50,000 

60,000 


489,000 

Pent. 

523,000 


100,000 

120,000 

200,000 

112,000 

112,000 

250,000 

* 112,000 

142,000 

175,000 

— 

— 

800,000 

120,000 

— 

30,000 

— 

150,000 

— 


50,000 

— 

— 


50,000 

— 



INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, in and near LONDON, 


T HE Lord Mayor, Atkins, has exposed 
himself to much observation within the 
month, by entering into a personal squabble 
with a gentleman of the name of Williams, 
one of the city altdrnies; and, on the 
decision of the court of aldermen, he has 
bren compelled to submit to a jew election 
of the common council of life ward, for 
irregular conduct in the chair on last 
St. Thomas’s day. 

The inhabitants of rtlie punish of St. 
Saviour, Southwark, have resolved to 
petition for a repeal of the Coal Tax, 
levied in the port of London. 

In the Court of Kingjs Bench, Mr. 
Ward, of Nottingham, Was obtained 6001. 
daihagea against the Observer News¬ 
paper, for repeating some gross misrepre¬ 


sentations which had been urged by Lord 
Castlereagh in the House of Commons, 
as a ground ior the late wanton suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. The verdict 
has created general satisfaction. 

At the late Old Bailey Sessions there 
were 168 prisoners for ttfal; the calendar 
stood as follows:— 

Murder. 5 

Forgery. ,j 

Uttering forged notes. 6 

Housebreaking. .. 7 

Highway robbery... 14 

Embezzlement .. 3 

Larcenies . l <)2 

And the remainder for misdemeanors and 
other offences. 

Prisoners 
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PtmoimI’i Tried, and the Of meet they were Discharged, being acquitted at the 
convicted of, at the Old Bailey Sasvpu, Old Bailey sessions . . 486 

in the Year 1818. Do. by proclamation, bills of indict* 

Murder ... 8 orient not found against them . jMi 

Burglary . . . . 25 Do. for want of prosecution . 53 

Housebreaking . . 7 Do. hairing Undergone their sentence 

Highway robbery . . 25 of imprisonment . . 108 

Stealing in a dwelliug-honse . 68 Do; upon bail, and other cause , . 46 ( 

Stealing privately in a shop .16 * — 

Stealing on the River Thames .2 r ‘ 2370 

Horse stealing . , 11 Remained in custo- f M^fes 277 \ 

Sheep^tealing . . . 9 dy, Jan. 1,1819, ( Females 107 J -L _ 

Cattle-stealing . ... 1 2754 

Cutting down trees . * 1 , W. K. H. Brown, Keeper. 

Returning from transportation . 1 Previously to the late sensible London 

Forgery . . -• 2 Jury being dismissed, the foreman ad- 

Uttering forged bank-notes V 25 dressed the court as follows 

Having possession of ditto, without “ My lords,—-before leaving this box, I " T 

lawful excuse . . 98 have a paper in niy hand which the jury 

Receiving stolen goods . . 10 wish to be read, and afterwards handed 

Manslaughter . . . 6 up to your !ordsbips.-—l can assure your 

Embezzlement . . .2 lordships, that there is nothing offensive 

Fraud . . . 6 whatever in what it states.” 

Grand larceny . . 1093 The foreman then read it, as follows 

Misdemeanors 6 “ We, the Loudon jury, being on the 

Uttering counterfeit coni . . 13 eve of terminating our most painful duties, 

- most respectfully wish to represent to 

1430 your lordships, ttiat the vewlicts which we 
Off these there were — have given on the evidence which has 

Between the age of 10 and 14 . 38 been submitted to us, will, when reported 

Between the age of 14 and 18 . 195 to his majesty’s privy council, lie consi- 

lJetween the age of 18 and 21 . 391 dered as only the decision of fallible men. 

— That we are convinced that all sanguinary 
Total under 21 years of age •• 624 punidinients have not only a tendency to 
Prisoners in Custody in Newgate in 1818, destroy those principles of humanity which 
and how they have been disposed qf. it is our duty to cultivate, but that by 
In custody on the 1st January, 1818 . 428 their fiequent occurtetice render the heart 
Committed from that period to the callous. One instance of which has been 
31st December, 1818 . 2326 brought before us, of a youth having 

- picked a gentleman’s pocket while the 

3754 dreadful sentence of the law was recently 
—— — carrying into effect ou four unfortunate 
Of which there have been executed 20 persons. m 

Died . . . . 11 “ We disclaim all visionary ideas and 

Removed to the hulks at Sheerness, principles. ‘ We live to improve, or we 
preparatory to transportation . 647 live.in vain.* With these feelings and sen- 

Ditto to Portsmouth . ■ 50 titneuU, we most earnestly request, that 

Do. to Gosport • . 100 when those cases arc reported, that yon 

Do. to Woolwich . . 78 will urge this divine injunction-— 1 1 will 

I)o. to the Penitentiary, Milbank . 33 have mercy, and not sacrifice.’ 

Do. to the Rgfnge for the Destitnto 29 (Signed) — “Philip Jacob, foreman; 
Do. to Dethiem Hospital - . 3 Ebenezcr Taylor, Thomas Clark, Joseph 

Do. by Habeas Corpus to county jails, Mather, T. 1>. Dunn, John Dimes, Thomas 
for trial at the assizes . . 23 Lewis Styles, W. 1^. Atkinson, J. H. 

Do. to the House of Correction for Sands, Win. Hughes, M ui. Blackman, 

tite city of London, for imprison- John Ellis,” 
mentfor certairtyeriods . 77 MARRIED. 

Removed to the House of Correction Capt. F. TMariyat, K.N. to Miss C. 

for the county of Middlesex for the Shairp, of Kussell-placc, FiUroy-square. 
like purpose . . 336 H. B. Faulkner, esq. to Miss Jane 

Removed to ditto, having received his Miles, of Sotitjminpt*iii-row. 

Majesty’s pardon, on condition of J. Woolfryes, esq. to Miss C. Norman- 

being imprisoned therein for cer- sell, of Gloucester-strcet. 

tain periods . . .10 C. Miller, esq. to Miss J. Pad gat, of 

Removed to the ship Maria, at Dept. Hampstead, 
ford, destined to carry out female Mr. C. Crosier,* of Briiton-street, to 

convicts to New South Vales . 86 M iss Carberty, of George-street, Hanover - 

Discharged, having had frac pardon 23 square. 

M 2 Major 
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Major Robertson, to Miss E. Chapman, 
of Croydon. * 

E. Atherton, esq. of Portman-sqnare, 
to Mrs. E. W. Smith, of Dover. 

C. Bodens, esq. to Miss Hill, of 
Lambetln 

Mr. J. Veal, to Miss A. Taylor, of 
Chuich-.-.trcet, Islington. 

L. DavieVy esq. K.N. to Miss Ayton, 
both of Mortlake. 

C. J. Laism:,'fcsq. to Miss A. Bcger. of 
the Crescent, Rrmnpton. 

Lieut. Col. C.' Iryon, to Miss M. A. 
Sheridan, of Peicy-street. 

Mr. John De Bie, of the Circus, Mino- 
ries, to Miss M. Mnggcridge, of Horton 
Kerby, Kent. 

Mr. G. Young, of Newington Butts, 
to Miss E. Falter,of Dorking. 

Lieut. J. Baxter, R.N. to Miss Eustace, 
of Greenwich. 

At Newington Butt*, W. Turner, esq. 
to Miss M. Spcncc, of Upton, Essex. 

At Hampstead, John Spencer, esq. of 
Bellaugcr, Bucks, tq Julia, daughter of 
the late James Lawrenee,-M.D. 

M. Fuller Farr, esq. banker, of Lom¬ 
bard-street, t* Mary Anne, daughter of 
Sir Edmund Lacon, hart, of Yarmouth. 

At Edmonton, C. Ross, esq. to Miss S. 
Thornton, of Oxford. 

Mr. S. Brewer, of Clapbam Common, 
to Miss S. Owen, of West-hill, Wands¬ 
worth. 

J. Kenteish, esq. of Upper Baker-street, 
to Miss E. Parsons, of Seven-oaks. 

E. Barnard Deeble, esq. of Norton- 
street, Portland-placc, to Miss L. Elmsley, 
of Stratford-lodge, W ills. 

C. Wright, esq. late of the Stamp-office, 
to Eliza, daughter of the late Major 
Wright, of the E. I. Co.’s service. 

J. Dclafield, jun. esq. of Chailes-street, 
Bei keley-squarc, 1o Charlotte, daughter of 
the late Ilarvey Christian Combe, esq. 

W. P. Wise, esq. of Lothbury, to Miss 
Emily Marriot, of Per&hore, Worces¬ 
tershire. 

Mr. J. Patient, of Bermondsey, to Miss 
M. Mercwether, of Speen. 

Mr. W. Harris, jun. of Staines, to Miss 
Ann Copper, of Engham. 

T. P. Blackwell, esq. of Pcckhaui Rye, 
to Mrs. Rich, widow of G. Rich, esq. K.N. 

At St. George's Chinch, Hanover- 
square, the ltev. H. Hutchinson, to Miss 
Munday. 

Thomas Chandless, esq. iff York-place, 
Portman-sqnare, to Miss Caroline Long, of 
Kempston-honse, Beds. 

The Marquis of JHandford, to Lady 
Jane, daughter of the Earl of Galloway, 
DIED. 

In Friday-street, 75, John Elliot, esq. 
generally inspected; twenty-seven years 
common councilman oil Bread-street ward. 

In Ring's-parade, Chelsea, Walter Hol¬ 
land, esq 


At Carslialton, 69, Mrs. Cath. GSle. 

At Norwood, 62, Mr. G.'Anmll. 

'In Sonthampton-strect, Bloomsbury, A. 
Toulmin, esq. 

In Gower-street, 86, the Ren. Dr. Win. 
Moriee, senior chaplain to the king, and 
rector of All-hallows, Bread-street. 

In Clargcs-st 1 eet, John Mi.nby, esq. of 
Downzell-liall, Essex. 

At Richmond, Mrs. Bean, widow' of 
Samuel B. esq. 

'In the Strand, "3, Mr. J. W. Warren, 
bookseller and stationer. 

In Sui rey-squarc, Rent-road, 60, Win. 
Driver, one of the Society of Friends. 

In his 36th year, Mr. B. Day, of the 
firm of Wm. Day and Co. Gracecliurch 
street. 

The Rev. Wm. Parry , theological tutor 
of Wyinondley Academy : after a painful 
and protracted illness. 

Suddenly, while transacting business at 
the West-Tmlia Dock house, 57, Mr. 
Kentish, of the house of Haynes aud 
Kentish : in whom were united the most 
amiable qualities of mind, and pure inte¬ 
grity of heart. 

At Clay-hill, Enfield, J. Carr, esq. 

At Enfield, 63, Mrs. Cath. Speed. 

^ At Bmce-grove, Tottenham, Mrs. So¬ 
phia Smith. 

At Camberwell, 89, Mary Arch, widow 
of Win. A. one of the Society of Friends. 

At Claphain, 78, G. Copland, esq. 

At the Kentish-town Assembly Rooms, 
suddenly, on his way from Hatton-ga:dcii 
Police Office, 72, Thomas Leech, esq. one 
of tlicViagistrates of that office foi near 
twenty years. He was also chan man of the 
County Court of Requests, Ful wood-rents. 

A t Bath, Robert Mitford, esq. late of the 
Audit-office, Somerset-place. 

In Beaiimont-street, 74, R. Heathcutt, 
esq. of the Audit Office. 

At Putney, Catherine, widow of Samuel 
Inman, esq. 

In Cheapside, 74, Mr. Jos. Keats. 

At Olapham-rise, 60, Mary, wife of 
Wm. Thompson, esq. 

AI Homcrton, Miss M. T\ Dickenson. 

Til Tooley-strcet, 25, Mr. A. Cracklmr. 

In Great Marl borough-street, 53, Mr. 
John Moore. 

Mr. Tokelcy, the actor. 

At Epsom, 71, Mrs. Richardson, ofBury- 
street, St. James's. 

At his apartments inUrnry-Iane, E. H. 
Seymour, tsq. 

in Warren-street, Fitzroy-square, 66, 
Col. James Robertson, of the late West¬ 
minster Volunteers. 

In Hackney-road, Mrs. M. Neal. 

In Noithnmberlaiid-street, Strand, 73, 
Mr. E. Wakefield. 

At Stepney, 86, Copt. W. Snow, R.N. 

In Charlotte-sit eet, Kifzroy-sqnare, Mrs. 
Berners, widow of Capt. B. R.N. 

On Ludgate-hill, Mrs. Wm. Bury. 


In 
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In *Upper Bcrkeley-street, £> 4 , Mrs. 
Scott, widow of Edward S. esq. TLrisjlady 
was wet-nurse to the Regent. 

Near Sloane-square, Major George Col- 
clough, of the 39th regt. of foot, ileserv- 
ed'y lamented for the excellencies of his 
private charactei. 

At Bromley, 74, IVm. Jl'almshy, esq. 
nearly twenty years clrnk of the papers 
to the House, of Lords; much esteemed in 
and out of his situation. 

In Clevcland-mw, bt>, Major-Gen. John 
Wilson. 

At Hinton St. George, of an apoplectic 
attack, 63, Earl Poulett, lord lieutenant 
and custos rotnlornm of the county of 
Somerset. He left issue by his first coun¬ 
tess (who died in mil,I three sons (the 
eldest, John Lord Viscount Hinton, suc¬ 
ceeds him,) and three daughters. By the 
present 'countess he had no issue. 

I 11 Great Queen-street, LincolnVhin- 
tields, after an illness of live years, Mr. 
Graham, some few years ayo one of the 
magistrates of the Bow-street Police Oliire, 
and a member of the committee for the 
management of Diury-lauc Theatre. He. 
was a kind man, but a sevvic magistrate. 

At Somers’-town, 0 - 2 , after keeping his 
bed during several months, suffering under 
a gradual exhaustion of nature, Dr. John 
H’olcot , better known to the world by his 
poetical name of Peter Pindar. He will 


live long in his works, and many biogra- 
phierof him are already before the world; 
we shall, however, collect some authentic 
particulars for an early number. 

Suddenly, in Uuke-sti e ct, Sm if! field, 51, 
of a spasm in the stomach, Mr. Jan. Ad Uni, 
an eminent printer, and upwards of twenty 
years the faithful and meritorious primer 
of the Monthly Magazine; Aho, in all the’ 
iclatiousof life, proved himself an"upright 
man ; and, in the icspcdf in which lie was 
held by all who knew him, lie. verified in 
his personal example*the beautiful moral 
pdage of Pope,—that “ an honest man is the 
noblest w ork of God.” He lived to rear 
a large and promising family, and to unite 
in ills business two of his suns, on whom 
will devolve the future printing of thL 
miscellany. 

At Buekland, Berks, Sir J. C. Throck¬ 
morton, hart, regretted by his numerous 
friends, lie al*vays stood foremost in 
supporting the interests of the county of 
Berks particnlaily, and was a firm friend 
to those of the country in general. His 
icligmu excluded him (a Catholic) from 
the House of Commons, where he would 
have been a staunch aduncate of the cause 
of return), retrenchment, and the rights of 
the people.—He is succeeded in his title 
and estates by Iris brother George. 

At Sankesiown-house, county of Ros¬ 
common, Si I, Lord Eaton Hart land. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY : 

Or, Records of eery eminent and remarkable Persons recently Deceased. 

In this Article it is proposal to tecvnl Biographical Eads, and not mere verbal 
Eulogies, resulting from the partialities of relatives awl friends, fit this respect, ire hop,, 
to be cnatM, by persons possessing a competent knowledge of the. parties, to distinguish 
this featur e of our Miscellany /1 om the common-place A'< tespupu- R< ports, which, without 
taste or discrimination, arc admitted into "Iher pniodirn! works. If hen no interesting 
fad, connected with the Life of an Individual, tun be m levied as worthy of record, tne. 
negation affords evidence, that, the name cannot be admitted into this Department , and must 
rather be considered as belonging to our out inary Register of Mortality. 


GEORGE WII.SON ME A IJT.l'V, BSQ. 
Biographer of Dr. Raley and of Algernon 
Sidney. 

R. Mead ley was horn at Sunder¬ 
land on the 1st of Jamraiy 177 1 ; 
and, during the greater pari of Iris life, 
when at home, lie resided in the contigu¬ 
ous town of Bishcpweanmiutli. IIis prin¬ 
cipal education was received at Witlon-le- 
AVear, under the care of the Rev. John 
Farrer, a very able teacher ami excellent 
man. At Witton school lie acquired a 
taste for learning, with habits of exorcised 
memory, which enabled him, afterwards, 
to excel so much in the attainment and 
command of literature. 

Having tried, but without liking it, one 
of the lines of commercial life, in the year 
1796, from a wish to indulge his love of 
knowledge, but with a design also partly 
mercantile, lie took a voyage up the 
Mediterranean, visiting several of the 


scenes with classical avidity. At Nap|c- 7 . 
lie was kindly received by the la’e Mr. 
Lambuni, then abroad in bad health; 
whose son, the present Irigh-miuded mem¬ 
ber for the comity of Durham, has duly 
acknowledged Ins value as a political 
friend. 

Alter a short stay at Smyrna, Mr. 
Meadley proceeded to Constantinople; 
and became acquainted, at Fora, with the 
late Mr.* Thornton, well-known for his 
work on the State of Turkey, who con¬ 
tinued the friendly connection to the last. 
After seventeen months of absence, he 
returned to Falkland, but not without 
having experienced the evils of cx.ist.iur 
hostilities both in captivity and in de¬ 
liverance. 

In the ye a A 11501, Mr. Meadley con¬ 
trived to pass a tew weeks in DantzivV.: 
and, in 1 :<<>:», after visiting Hamburgh, lie 
walked, with another Englishman, through 

Holstein, 
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Holstein, Ac. to Lnbeck. Of this pedes¬ 
trian tour he communicated an account 
to the Monthly Magazine, Vol. XVI. p. 
818, under the signature of M. Y, A 
letter on the same subject from his com¬ 
panion, signed M. W. appeared in the 
same Magazine. 

In the year 179$, the celebrated Dr. 
•Paiey had ‘bA.’onie the resident rector of 
Bishopweai nion’li: aud Mr. Meadiey cul¬ 
tivated very siicdtfsfuily his acquaintance 
With great interest and attention. After 
each of his excursions into foreign coun¬ 
tries, Mr. Meadiey underwent a minute 
examination from the rector on his 
return.* 

In the year 1805, the parish of Bishop- 
.wearmouth had to lament the loss of a 
kind aud most respected pastor: and, 
though Mr. Meadiey cherished in memory 
whatever he knew of him with affection 
and pride, it was not till a sufficient inter¬ 
val had shewn the field of his biography to 
lie unoccupied, that Air. Meadiey, iu the 
year 18Q9, after most carefully compiling, 
ventured to publish the Memoirs of Dr, 
Paley, 

This task, however, was conceived in a 
right spirit; and is executed con amore. 
With a devout admiration of tiie talents, 
and a deep conviction of the integrity, of 
his hero, which no surviving friend lias 
more explicitly avowed, the biographer 
has completely succeeded iu exhibiting a 
very stiong and distinct likeness of the 
author traced in the man. The striking 
anecdotes of his early days wcie unqnes-' 
tionably preserved from extinction by the 
zeal and diligence of Mr. Aieadlcy. Nor 
has the credit of accuracy in detail of 
facts, or in just delineation of character, 
been denied, even by those critics, who 
apeak of certain “magic touches of art” 
wanting iu the portrait, which some 
finer pencil, it seems, might have be¬ 
stowed. 

Of many distinguished men in the great 
, struggle of the people of England against 
the $luart kings, Air, Meadiey had been 
grieved to find the personal history so im¬ 
perfectly known. The annuls of their 
country, which record what they publicly 
did, tell otherwise, but very little of what 
individually they were. To supply this 
deficiency, yet left in one splendid name, 
Air. Meadiey spared no sacr.fice of time or 
trouble in soiicitatidh and enquiry for au¬ 
thentic materials. Kecomfienlcd by a 
modest preface, which perpetuates his 
claim alike to industry and to candor, the 
work itself, vigorously v^itten, and with 
*great perspicuity, appeared in the year 
1(113 : and Hie Memoirs of Algernon Sidney 
will long ath:st Hie fidelity and painful re¬ 
search of the 1 1 in'/i anlier. 
--,- 

* Memoirs of Dr. Taley, second edit, 
p. 257. 
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Hie dedication of these memoirs*to his 
frieqd, Dr. Disney, of the Hyde, hi Essex, 
may be considered as one of tb« most 
happy and elegant speeimeus of Mr. 
Meadley’s style; while the brief Memoirs of 
Mrs. Jebb ,* drawn up at Dr. Disney's re¬ 
quest iu the preceding year, have been 
much admired as a delicate aud skilful 
pattern of minor biography. 

To the name of John Hampden, which 
now, by long prescription, accompanies 
that of Sidney, Mr. Meadiey bad been 
ambitious to raise a similar memorial. 
And a revised draught of his manuscript 
Memoirs of Hampden were left by him in 
the hands of Lord Nugent the year before 
he died; from tins belief that some means 
of information locally belonging to the 
county of Bucks, might be within his lard- 
ship’s reach, and prove of great use, per¬ 
haps in correcting, perhaps also iu amplify¬ 
ing some parts of the local detail. 

The devoted industry, by which Mr. 
Meadiey acquired knowledge, especially 
political, and the ready cheerfulness with 
which he communicated, introduced him 
to the acquaintance and high esteem of 
several persons eminent in literature, be¬ 
sides those already mentioned: It nqiy 
suffice here to add the names of Sir John 
Mackintosh, tiie announced historian of 
England, from the revolution downwards ; 
and of Dr. Symnious, the splendid biogra¬ 
pher of the poet Milton, who has justified 
“ John Milton of the Common wealth,” iu 
the only large and complete view of Itia 
character ever yet presented to tile 
world. * 

Mr. Headley’s keen attachment to the 
cause of liberty, civil and religious, was in 
him blit one mode, of general philanthropy : 
and his talents were ever alert and active, 
according to iiis power, to promote die 
benefit or to alleviate the miseries of man- 
kind. On the bed of sickness, and severe 
suffering, which he bore with calmness and 
resignation, his sentiments, at all turns 
void of disguise, then showed the peculiar 
depth and quickness of ids humanity. 
After a feeling description of what he stip- 
iesed the wretchedness to be of a sick 
ied when aggravated by poverty and 
want, witli which he gratefully contrasted 
his own advantages,—“ wliat must it be, 
(he exclaimed,) what must it be then, tor 
those poor creatures, left, to meet death, 
amidst pain and cold and Burst upon the 
field of battle! Thank God, 1 have ever 
reprobated war." 

On the 28th of November, 1818, Mr. 
Headley breathed iiis last, amidst the sor¬ 
rows of a family who had long loved and 
honoured hint as a kind brother and a 
dutiful son. He died in’the firm liope of 

* Vid. Works of John Jel>b, M-D. with 
memoirs, epc.; by John Disney, 3 vqIs- 
.1787. 

Christian 
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Christ ikn resurrection, and in tbe sincere 
faith of the Gospel, as he had for mfay 
years entertained it, on the Unitarian 
scheme. “ And his remains were interred 
in the burial ground of the family,” near 
to the remains of liis father, whom he lost 
when an infant, “ in Sunderland church¬ 
yard, attended by a numerous tram of 
friends, who spontaneously joined the 
funeral procession, to pay their last and 
melancholy tribute of respect to the 
memory or the deceased.” 

Tne?..:t Walker, esq. the Manchester 
Patriot. 

At his home at Longford, near Man¬ 
chester, in the 68th year M his age, Tho¬ 
mas Walker, esq. formerly an eminent 
merchant of Manchester. Thomas Walker 
must not he consigned to the tomb without 
some tribute to his talents, his virtues, aud 
his sufferings. Throughout the whole 
course of a long and active life, he was a 
steady and consistent friend both of civil 
and religions freedom; and, accordingly, 
when tlie repeal of the Test and Corpora¬ 
tion Acts was proposed in the House of 
Commons, Mr. W. who was then a young 
man, stood forward here as a zealous and 
powerful advocate for the removal of those 
odious and illiberal disqualifications. Dur¬ 
ing the long contests which preceded the 
abolition of the slave trade, he was an uni¬ 
form and efficient enemy to that inhuman 
traffic. His love of freedom, his hatred of 
tyranny, were not circumscribed withiD tbe 
narrow limits of his native land. Con¬ 
vinced that the uatnral tendency o? liberty 
is to elevate the character and increase the 
happiness of man, lie ardently wished to 
see its blessings extended all over the 
world. The Commercial interests of this 
town and neighbourhood were especially 
iudehted to him on an important and 
critical occasion. When the late Mr. Pitt 
proposed to the House of Commons the 
adoption of tbe impost which is generally 
remembered by the name of ihe Fustian 
Tax, an universal feeling of alarm at the 
conaequeuces of tlie measure was spread, 
almost with the rapidity of lightning, 
throughout the whole district engaged in 
the. cotton manufacture; and Mr. Walker 
was one of the delegates chosen on tiiat oc¬ 
casion by the trade at large, to represent 
to the House of Commons the rninous ef¬ 
fects which the proposed tax must neces¬ 
sarily produce'. The zeal, the intelligence, 
and the fitmuess, displayed by Mr. Walker 
and his colleagues, in the execution of this 
trust, were at length successful; and so 
clearly had they demonstrated tbe impolicy 
of the duty intended to have been laid, 
that during the whole of an era so fertile 
in discovering subjects for taxation, as the 
remainder of Mr.' Pitt’s ministry and life, 
the idea of a Fnstian Tax was never re¬ 
vived, The devotedness displayed by Mr. 


Walker, both on this and other public oo- 
canons, and the personal sacrifices he 
made, were exemplary, if they were not 
imprudent. But the most important and 
the most active period of his life was 
during the early stages of the French 
revolution. His principles naturally Jed 
him, in common with so many of the best 
and wisest of his count ryrnen^o*hail, as an 
auspicious eveut, the effona made by the 
French people to free themselves from the 
hateful despotism by which they were mis¬ 
ruled. He considered Itie original objects 
of government as being in France cotn- 
pfetely inverted, because the sovereign au¬ 
thority, instead of being regarded as a 
trust delegated by the people for their own 
benefit, was there exercised under the 
pretended sanction of divine right, for 
purposes of the most aggravated extortion, 
and the most cruel oppression. Under tlie 
influence of the«e feelings, Mr. Walker 
officiated as chairman at a pnblic dinner, 
intended to commemorate the destruction 
of the Bastilc; and perhaps from this time 
may be traced tlie remorseless and ma¬ 
lignant persecution; which attacked suc¬ 
cessively bis character, h&aproperty, and 
his life. Convinced that a renovation of 
some parts of our Constitution, of wliieli 
the lapse of time had destroyed the sta¬ 
bility, or injured the pnrity, was essen¬ 
tially necessary for the maintenance both 
of the just rights of the crown, and the 
natural liberties of the people, he assisted 
iu the establishment of an association for 
diffusing political knowledge, which was 
called, “the Constitutional Society," and 
of which he was chosen chairman. But, al¬ 
though the minister of the day had himself 
been an active promoter of similar institu¬ 
tions, yet, when he had sacrificed his prin¬ 
ciples to the prejudices of those who 
looked with hatred on the dawning liber- * 
ties of France, tlie strong hand of power 
was e xerted to cheek the growth of liberal 
principles and constitutional information. 

—Under the pretexts of “ meditated re¬ 
volution,’’ aud of danger to the existence 
of “ social order and religion,” the liberties 
of tile snbjcet were infringed in an unpre¬ 
cedented aud outrageous manner, an ex¬ 
tensive encouragement was given to hired 
spies and informers, and in tbe latter part 
of M?93, Mr. Walker, and six of his friends, 
as well as many other men of ciniuenee in 
difterent parts of tjie kingdom, were ar¬ 
rested mi a <*liarge of “ conspiring to over¬ 
throw the government, and to assist tlie 
king’s enemies in their intended invasion 
of tlie kingdom.” y niter this charge these 
seven geutlenten were tried at Lancaster, 
on tlie gnd April, 1791.—They were, to 
borrow tlie expression of tlie presiding 
judge,most ho.vmrablij acquitted, whilst the 
spy, who was th? «gily material witness on 
the part of the crown, was committed to 
take his trial at the next assizes on a charge 

of 
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of perjury; which being fully substantiated, 
be was sentenced to an imprisonment of two 
yews. It must not be omitted, that the 
strongest suspicions of direct subornation 
of perjury weie attached to some of lire 
most active supporters of government in 
Manchester; and it was only by the timely 
repentance of one of their hired infoimers, 
that Mr. W*$ser and his friends, innocent 
as they were tf every otfeucc whatever, 
escaped a cbargLof high-treason. Hut the 
malice of his enemies was not yet satiated; 
the most deliberate attacks were made on 
his character and ciedit; and at length, 
partly from these causes, autl partly from 
the events of the war, his fortune sunk at 
the conclusion of a seven years’ struggle. 
Since this peiiod, though lestotcd to com¬ 
petence by the genetous bequest of a gen¬ 
tleman, who had been one of his counsel 


on the trial above referred to, Mr.jVValkev 
lias not interfered much in public life. His 
principles however remained the same, and 
he lived to see fully exhibited the disastrous 
consequences even of successful warfare, 
which be bad rendered himself so obnoxious 
by predicting. He was honoured by the 
friendship and esteem of many of the most 
illustrious characters of his time; and,when 
the heat of political animosity had sub¬ 
sided, his services, liis talents, and bis in¬ 
tegrity, were properly appreciated by bis 
fellow-townsmen. In discharging the re¬ 
lations of private life, lie. was exemplary 
and affectionate; and, viewed with the al¬ 
lowances due to the natural imperfection-, 
of humanity, his whole character may be 
safely recommended to the imitation of the 
British youth, with the parental injunc¬ 
tion, On thou and do likewise.” 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 

W ith all the Marriages and Deaths. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

7 1THIN the month, Hie anniversary 
dinnciwbocommemorate the public 
principles of Mr. Fox, took place at New¬ 
castle. The company was unmetons and 
respectable; and the .speeches of Earl 
they, the chairman, Sir M, \V’. Ridley, 
Sir Chillies Monok, Mr. Lambton, Dr. 
i’emviek, Mr. Hoar, mid‘Mr. William, 
were replete with sound patriotism, and 
political virtue. The following extract from 
the speech oi Mr. Hamilton exhibits the 
sense and lceling of the whole cmpiie. Too 
much, or any expression loo severe, can¬ 
not be uttered «m the blind, dislionouiulde 
pliability of the last Parliament: a Par¬ 
liament that was auv thing else but t!.<> 
people’s. With Mr. Lamblon, wo hope 
the consequences o< the late election will 
lie fortunate; toi never was the public 
voice, moie clear, or nunc genetally un¬ 
derstood. It will be sei n, now that the 
avowed repiesenteis of the people have 
commenced their sittings, whether their 
memories areieientive and their obedience 
real. On the late monarch or the Holy 
Alliance meeting, Mr. Lambton was severe 
and rightly dcxeiiptive; the mind, that 
ran use the garb of iciigin'i. In .irt ompli-m 
purposes nefarious and haselv nuin.un!, 
must have, obtained an hardihood, Mini 
beers no MallJikeners-. to tin mi-.ihcm.ii'/i d 
fiend. Men call Uuuuttlv cl Oiisti.ms, 
am! liny, sell, and I muster, thorn..'.ob of the 
btnnaurace—Cduistiunx, amt snppioss the 
calls of freedom, the von : of fellow 
beings,—who only *fe.-iie *ciie common 
birth-rich!.—“ Of the late J’aiiidim at, 
fsaid Mr. Ltmbion,) I cannot tpeak 
but with liii'deepest liortoi ami contempt, 
Blindly <h. voted to diiiater, i) sus¬ 
tained its elm.artorto loc last, Tltcuirm- 
beix never voted aicouiny <o tin. wishes 


and petitions of the people, except in one 
instance, and then they consulted the con¬ 
venience !of their own pockets.”—“ Tlie 
late election has been a triumph of the 
principles which distinguished, and ito- 
nonraoly distinguished, the I'limds of Mr. 
Fo\. lively ttiiiig has gone that way, 
mitt so u m.'g!" to have gone—for they 
have ijeeti anove ail attached to the Con* 
stitu 1 ion. Thu eon-equences of the elec¬ 
tion yvil!, I hope, be most l'oilunate. It 
will serve to ic-cne England from being 
the paiiAerto tlie tyranny of confederated 
I' onaichs, who assemble m the name of 
religion for tlie most irreligious pm poses ; 
for lepressing the nascent voice of tree, 
ilo.ti; for tiie buying and .selling of slates 
and the wholesale tiaml'er of people.” 

It i- in contemplation to light the new 
and pari of tlie old town of North Shields 
with gas. 

hJmritd.] Mr. R. Pace, to M»>. ii'aidle. 
—Mi. Stoke/, to Miss 1*. E. Emerson ; all 
of Newcastle,—The Kev. It. (iieen, of 
Ncweas'it. to Miss Robinson, of Norh.im. 
—Mr. J. Ridley, to Miss C. Hlahcy, built 
of Durham.—Mr, j. t’.iainwell, of Dur¬ 
ham, to MissS. Length'll, of fSlietbehl.— 
'll. (d. T.nttn. te Miss M. iSimpsoi .— 
Mr. J. to /.Si's id. Acm.i-oti; ,u, 

of Ninth Shield' 1 .'— Air. . 1 . \\ . M.i'shaii, 
of SouflD melds, to ,Yu- ml, oi L.i.'iop- 
ueanfui'.id.—J. 'inui.i', etq. oi .iiock- 
wta<lU.iuisi. t>> Mits It. Ib-mitrt on, of 
We.-t lioldi.ii,—Capt. Cnmby, of Heigh* 
iiigioii, t.. Miss Morlcy, of Ivc-hy.—Mi. 
W'. Hobson, of Htddon llanks, to Mi.s 
Caucit, n*' Saiidvsikes.—Mr. U. Auburn, 
of Lint oil, to jViiss Bell, of Cia«swcil.—Mr. 
T. Egdrth*, of Nt wbiggen, to Mds-s Sandei- 
se,t, ot INoith Scatoi:.—Mr. ,1. i.olton, to 
Ml-? j, Laidou, both of Ksswirk.— Mr. 
3. (Lay, of Kyton, to Miss E. Walton. 

i Dial. ] 
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Died.’/At Newcastle, in Newgate-street, 
t>l, Mrs. Aircy, widow of Jos. A. esq.— ¥ 
the Nuns-jjatc, 61, Mr. J. Akeuhcnd.— 
76, Mis. B. Carter.—65, Mis. liuthwailc. 
—lu Orchard-conrt, 39, Mrs. A. Latimer. 
—In Westgate-xtrect, 72, Mrs. J. Sterling. 
—36, Mrs. M. Gilchrist.—In Collingwood- 
street, 37, Mr. Whit, much respected.— 
57, Mr. T. Wright, lamented. 

At Durham, in Clay-path, 76, Mrs. M. 
Alexander.—In South-street, Mrs. Carr. 
—In Obligate, SO, Mr. T. Gargatc. 

AtSheibni'P, 71), Mr. A. Cnrrji, 

At North Shields, 56, Mrs. C. Hopper. 
—87, Mrs. 1). Swallow.—70, Mrs. S, 
Golightly.—42, Mis. M. Bowcqck.—*Mr. 
J. Boswell. 

At Barnard'castle, 46, Mrs.E. Simpson, 
much respected. 

At Bishop wcarmouth, 42,- Mr. J. 
Clamper.—Mrs. Drew, much respected.— 
Mr. H. Wallace, suddenly.—65, Mr. It. 
Chilton, suddenly.—74, Mr.T. Reed.—5l, 
Mr. W. Eden. 

At Morpeth, Miss A. Wilkinson. 

At Tweedmouth, 96, Mr. A. Lambert, 
regretted.—86, Mrs. J. Gordon. 

At Hexham, Mr. J. Pearson.—Mrs. 
Mews.—Mi. T. Mews.—63, Mr. W, 
Wran sham. 

AtV/aterloo, near B'yth, W. Briggs, esq. 
—At Blyth, 40, Mr. J. Short.—At Buna- 
d.m, 55, Mis. Forster, widow of Willum 
3 . esq. deservedly respected.—At Stain* 
foi'lliam, 7li, Mr. A. Hutchinson.—At 
Norton, 74, Mrs. Grey, deservedly re- 
-spccted.— At Etherley, 81 , Mrs. S. 
W,.ll v er.—At Hurworth, S', Miss E. 
Aln-gay, nitieh esteemed.—At Newshain, 
67, .Mrs. Moses, widow of Robert M. esq. 
j— UWY'Anood, 30, J. Ordey, esq. deserv¬ 
edly lamented. 

l.i Pilgrini-stree:, Nowoastle-oti-Tyiic, 
12, after u short but seven* illness, Wil¬ 
liam Maxwell, esq. s'rr.eoti. He was a 
nuiijudly endeared'.- a numerous circle 
of fruiiki.' by that strictly honourable and 
eourleoits demeanour which so deeply 
fixes regard. His memory will he em¬ 
balmed iu the tears of a grate tat, though 
koi i owing, multitude. One who knew him 
wi ll, even from the days of boyhood at 
sel.tml, has a melancholy satisfaction in 
paying this bumble, but sincere, iribnte'to 
tit parted worth. * 

<T,'.:ilI,«I.AN» AND WEST"VIon r* i. v n i». 

Harried ] Mr. ’*>. Golden, to Miss S. 
Enidoi.— Mr. E. J. Boyd, to Miss M. A. 
Hodgson.—Mr, J. Hanyismi, to Miss M. 
lived. — Mr. >V. Heiherington, to Miss M. 
Rusk - , rby.—?»L. C. M‘Ro,ti/.ie, to Mrs. 
M. Overton.—Mr. C. Thumb;.tu, to Miss 
.a, -iraiMii. of Aldiey-siret t: all of 
4'iii’li — Mr. f>. Saul, nt Whitehaven, to 
MBs M.irsWii , of Catfish'.— \1 Uojkii’.g- 
i.iii, i'jf. J. t ol-ni, to I’.. M Imoide. 
—Mi. i). 1 CD,';, Wet!.eta!, to Mws Ji. 

Momtilv Mac. N... 


Warwick, of Cumersdale.—Mr. Stevenson, 
to Miss Briggs, both of Appleby,—J. Gil- 
banks, esq. of Whitcfield-house, to Miss 
Jackson, of Eas ton-hall. 

Died.] At Carlisle, 20, Miss A. Fergu¬ 
son.— In Shaddon-gatc, 76, Mrs. M. 
M'Cann.—In Ritson’s-lane, 42, Mr.R. Ro- 
binson.—Iu Caldcoats, 40, Mr. J. Smilh.— 
59, Mr. R. Armstrong.—77, Mts.*E. Wil- 

kinson_97, Mrs. A. Stigdom—75, Mrs. 

J. Brown.—84, Mr. P. Hvlrd, respected. 
—69, Mr. J. James. 

At Whitehaven, 59, Mi*. E. Ware, wife 
of Mr. J. Ware, proprietor of the Cum* 
berland packet. 

At Brampton, 7S, Mr. D. Hope. 

At Keswick, 66, A. Turner, esq. 

At Tarrigmoor, at an advanced age, Mr. 
J. Clark.—At Thinston-firld, Mrs. J. 
Lonsdale.—At Aikton-haU, 56, the Rev. 
G. Rickerby.—At Authora Bowness, 80, 
Mrs. J. Itolle. 

YORKSHIRE. 

On tlie IStti nil. 120 most respectable 
gentlemen dined together at York, to com¬ 
memorate the public conduct of Mr. Fox: 
like that at Newcastle, there was gene¬ 
ral harmony and unanimity,* The Hon. 
Lavwnce Duudns, chairman, Col. Cooke, 
Sir George Cayley, Alderman llotinun, 
Mr. Chahner, and Thomas Dundas, esq. 
M.P. for Richmoiul, took the most active 
parts; and their speeches were worthy of 
them as men am] Englishmen. 

The establishment of a vagrant-office in 
Leeds has already been attended with the 
most beneficial consequences. Street beg- 
gais are already considerably diminished; 
and the lodging-homes, which used each to 
harbour twenty or thirty vagrants daily, 
arc quite dear of visitors, and must conse¬ 
quently he closed. 

The extensive corn-mill of Messrs. 
Homer and Drake, near Wakefield, was 
lately consumed by fire; the loss is esti¬ 
mated at from nine to ten thousand 
pounds. The accident is supposed to have 
been caused by the trictiun of the ma¬ 
chinery. 

Married.] Mr. Dails, to Miss J. Hendry. 
—Mr. K. Beau, to Miss M. Forster : all 
of Hull.—Mr. W. Richardson, of Hull, to 
Miss A. Ha: wood, oi llanwell-park.—Mr. 
J. Clay, of Hull, to Miss 8. Wcthenll, of 
Morley.—Mr. J. T. Walton, of Hull, to 
Mi>s C. A. Wencks, of Memt’l. — Mr. B. 
I’ai’-er, to Miss E. Aspinall.—Mr. J. 
Cooks on, to ?4iss j. Rollings: all of Leeds. 
—ASr. J. Holiday, of Adwalton, to Miss 
Rebecca Mortimer, of Leeds.—Mr. R. 
Bennett, of .Staff;, jd, to Miss H. Blake, 
of Ntfthcrthotyc,—J. Lockwood, esq. of 
H’.nideistield, to Miss L. Cooper, late of 
Livt’j’pr.i.l,—J. S. Bowei, AJ.D. of Don- 
e.i ui, to Mi*s E. Cliivtrs, oi tskbaiu.— 
Ail. I ;betson,*t^ 31 1 *s E. Young j both 
of Kuaresborjo'Ji.— Mr. J. Thomas, of 
iv Di Roaster, 
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Doncaster, to Miss M, Brown, of Ponte* theatre, but, during the performance, be 
tract.—Mr, J. Tweedale, of Dewsbury, to and some of bis friends were wantonly 
Miss M. Smithies, of Hill-house Bank, assaulted and forcibly dragged from their 
Leeds.-—Mr. E. Lees, of Honley, to Miss bo* by some desperadoes in the livery of 
A. Wood, of Warley.—Mr. J. Newton, of military servants of the crown. We ques- 
Tboi ncliffe, to Miss M. Wilson, of Sines- lion Mr. Hunt’s disci ction in accepting the 
waite.—Mr. W.Briaham, of Sand Field, Lancashiie invitation; but the outrage 
» to Mrs. M Jhnitii,. of Maiket Weighton.— thus committed on muriued citizens ought 
Mr. R. Nicholson, to Miss J. Atkinson, to be punished by thepiompt dismissal of 
both of ThoiWu.- Mr. W. Ireland, to the offenders from a service which they 
Miss Burton, o$ AUenthorp. have disgraced, and followed by ex- 

Dicd.] At York, 84>, Mrs. Petch.—Mrs. emplary legal punishment. Farewell civil 
J. Wilkinson.—oS, Mrs. F. Swann. liberty in every form, if the armed liverj- 

' At Hull, 79, Mrs. J. Harrison.—cIn servants of the crown are,under any cir- 
Dock-street, 47, Mr. J. Dunn.—28, Mrs. cnnislauces, suffered to take part in the 
P. Johnson-—In Savile-street, 40, Mr. political differences of the people! 
Driffield.—74, Mrs. H. Todd.—32, Mrs. J. The streets of Liverpool present a grati- 

CoUish.—Mrs. M. Kenrick.—44, Mrs. A. fyiug appearance. Not a single begg.si is 
Whitehead. to be seen. The measures pm sued b\ ike 

At Hnddersfield, Miss Jane Langley. chief magistrate, for their siippi essioiijiavo 
At Rotherham, Miss Ann Thompson, been attended with success, 
suddenly. A new club, called the “ Canning 

At Leeds, Mr. J. Rycroft,late of the Clnb,” was lately established at Lncr- 
firm of Messrs. Rycroft and Mathers.—40, pool,—rthe name is a sufficient explanation 
Mr. S. Smallpage., deservedly respected, of its objects. 

—In Queen's-square, 28, Mr. J.Stansficld, Tlie governor of Picston Home of Cor- 

much and justly esteemed. rection lately addiessed to the county 

At WakeflRd, 40, Mr. Watson.—58, magistrates a statement of accounts for i lie 
Miss Wilks, deservedly regretted. half-year ending Oct. gist, highly cmht;- 

1 At Beverley, 72, Mr. C. Gildarf, much ble to his superior, management of tli.it 
respected, one of the Society of Friends.— prison. The following is a brief Minimal y 
78, Mr. R. Siockdale. of the statement 

At Doncaster, suddenly, S. Lawrence, Gross amount of prisoneis’ earn- 

esq. ings.£940 12 10 

At Whitby, Mr. S. Pickering.—Mr. R. Dirimw incuts, including a cer- 
Greenbnry.—Mr. R. Medd, deservedly taiti proportion of earnings 
lamented. paid to the said prisoners--2.’>8 13 1 [ 

At Birstal, 61, Mr. S. Russell, of the " - 

firm of Messrs. Russell, Johnson, and Amount paid to the treasurer .fctsi :<» 
Sharrocks, of Manchester, deservedly re- The average number of prisoners tor 
gretted. the half-year is 266, and the total amount 

At Great Driffield, Mr. Cater. for provisions 9461.19s. njd. which only 

% AtBacup, 108, Mrs. M. Harrison. exceeds the net amount of earnings by 

At Brotherton, 43, Mrs. Acaster.—At 164k 19s. 9|;d. constituting a chuige to the 
Woodbouse, 77, Mrs. J. Crossfield.—At county of little more than 11. fm the keep 
Arniley, Mr. J. Crossfield. — At Gaw- of each prisoner for the half-year, cxciu- 
thorpe-liall, J. Heaton, esq.—At Driffield, sive of sabmes to officers and other inci- 
• 76, Mr. V. Southerne.—At Seacroft, 32, dental exffcuces. 

Mr. M. Marshall.—At Fossfield-house, 72, Married.] Mr. J. Metcalf, of Mau- 

J. Crawshaw, esq. Chester, to Miss S. White, of Pilkingion, 

At Marsh Delves, lamented and re- —Mr. T. Thoinley, of Manchester, to 
gretted, in the 73d year of his age, Mr. Miss A. Holehotise, of Stonecliff.—Mr. T. 
John pewhurst. He was an eminent Collingwood, of Manchester, to Miss J. 
botanist, and excelled in painting from na- Entwistlc, of Blackburn.— Mi. Ik Piggott, 
tore: flowers, birds, and insects, priiici- of Salford, to Miss lk Ackeiley, of Man- 
pally engaged his pencil; and for many Chester.—Mr. R. K. Kmalh>,' of Black- 
years be assisted the late James Bolton, burn, to Miss A. Walker, of Mam-hot or. 
esq. of Halifax, in his paintings and botani- —Mr. Browne, to Miss Kaiue.— Mr. G. 
cal works. To superior talents were Agpinall, to Miss 1). Quail!.— Mr. H, Peel, 
united great modesty and inflexible in- to Miss C. Lloyd.—Mr. P. Dowine, to 
, tegrity. # t , 1 Miss A. Whittaker: all of Liverpool.— 

LANCASHIRE. Mr. W. Kershaw, of Liverpool, to Miss 

The weavers of Lancashire having in- 8. Warren, of Manchester.—The Rev. W. 
vited Mr. H. Hunt, of Middleton-cottage, Hope, of Blackburn, to Miss S. Dennison, 
Hampshiie, to take pait.in their delibera- of Liverpool. 

tions on certain petitions for red i css of griev- Died. ] At Lancaster, 56, Mr. X, Askew. 

ances, he lately visited Manchester for this —60, Mrs. M. Papccn. 

purpose While there, he attended the At Manchester, 40, Mr. N. Clough, of 

1 Long 

Oh 
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Footer, deservedly regretted.— At Bnlwell, 
S5, Mr.T. Dawes. 


Long Mnlgato.—In Oldham-street, Miss 
E. Faulkner,—Mr. M. Gafney. 

At Liverpool, in Great Crossball-striet, 
56, Mrs. A, Dobson.—Mr. J. Reynolds.— 
In Parliament street, 88, Mi. S, Tapley. 
—65, Mr. J. Brantley.—In Cornwallis- 
Itreet, 88, Capt. J. Marshall.—In Tluulow- 
strect, Mr. S. Whitley. 

At Wilderspooi,72, Mr. J. Brown, sud¬ 
denly, one of the Society of Friends, much 
respected,—At Stavcley, the Rev. F. 
Dtxon, LL.D, vicar of Dofiield.—At 
Dmglehead, 70, EHsalreth, wife of the 
Kcv. J. Yates, highly esteemed. 

CHESHIRE. 

The Earl Grosvenor is about to erect 
a number of alms houses at Chester, for 
the reception of aged and reduced freemen 
of that city, and to endow them with an 
annual stun fm their comfortable support. 

The va«t tract of land, Dclamere foigst, 
now assumes the appearance of fultiva- 
th,u, and a large poition of it is in tillage. 
About half-way between BclsalJ and 
Saudi way-head a convenient inn has been 
built by T. Cholmondeley, esq, of Yale 
Itoyal. 

Man tod.] The Rev. J. Henderson, to 
Mi<> Ii. Baldwin.—Mr. R. Evans, to Miss 
*1. Ri-cket: all of Chester.—Mr. G. 
PaMchett, ofLjmm# to Miss A. Burr css, 
cl Tmiperley.—J. Hairon, esq. to Miss 
51. A. Davis, of Onson Mills.—H. Hoi- 
ditch, esq. to Miss Edwards, of the Ciiove- 
bouse, W'llmdow. 

/bed.] At Chester, 7 8, Joseph Bower, 
e»q. 

AI Nnntwidi, Mrs. Knrlson. » 

At Audlent, Mr. E. llclljse. 

At Little Sutton, Joseph White, esq.— 
At VVillastoin, 87, Mr. J. Carter.— At 
Newton,Miss Parker.—At thelataeh, 6o, 
Mi- Jones.—At llaiford, ('atheunc Isa¬ 
bella, wife of T. Landau, esq. deservedly 
esteemed. 

DEIt UYSfllKE. 

Man ,;d.I Mr. W. G. Spencer, to Miss 
Holmes; both of Derby.—T. lbnt, M.l>. 
of Derby, to Miss M. H. Kawson, of llose- 
liill, Livetpool.—Mr. J. Andrews, jun. to 
Miss Ann Brough, of Derby.— Mr. C. 
Webster, to Miss Lees Kiddy, both of 
Helper.—Mr. E. Oldfield, of Ashford, to 
Miss C. Hob.son, of Bom-all.—Mr. W. 
Ln tie wood, offSelston. to Mbs K. Wood, 
ot Lingeroft.—Mr. II. Stevens, of Dale 
Abbey, to Miss. E. Cholerton. of Cb|il* 
des'len. * 

Died.] At Derby, Miss J. RatcIW.— 
91, Mi*. Lvadbenter. 

At Che.-terfield, 55- Miss Langton, 
greatly esteemed. 

At Buxton, J. ft. Stokes, M.D. 

At Melbonrn, Mi-. Parket. 47.— Mr. 
J. Irwiuo, much and justly regretted. 

At Tupton-hnll, 59, W. A. Lord, esq., 
an active magistrate.—At Hullunii, 35, 
Mr. J. Hoon.—At Alvestou, 73, Mr. E. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

A numerous meeting was lately held at 
Nottingham, to petition the House of 
Commons Tor the repeal of the Cartt-BiH. 
The Mayor, Isaac Wolley, esq. was in the 
chair. The petition and resolutions were 
voted unanimously.—This stem if intended 
to counteract me “ Agricultural Pe¬ 
tition.” jf 

The unfeeling, not to .ray cruel, habits, 
induced by our presen^ system of Poor- 
Laws, were i ccently Strikingly evinced 
at Mansfield by the parish-officers. A 
woman, in Mansfield, on the very verge 
of child-birth, was put on a coach, to be 
conveyed to Nottingham, with instructions 
to the coachman, that, should she be very 
ill, to leave her at a lint. This project 
proved abortive, for,, while within the 
boundaries of the parish, the poor woman 
was delivered of a child on the top of the 
coach, and earned to ihe hut. 

Married,] Mr. Reddish, of Parliament- 
street, Nottingham, to Miss A. Tanslcy, 
of Sneuton.—Mr. J. Townsend, of Not¬ 
tingham, to Miss E. Poyser, of Derby.— 
Mr. J. Place, jun. of Notlitl^imm, to bliss 
M. Noton, of Derby.—Mr. T. Leavers, 
of East Biidgford, to Mbs M. Lee, of 
Horton. 

Died.] At Nottingham, *29, Sirs. Holt, 
of Munches! cr,—In Mounteast-street, Mr. . 
J. Potter, deservedly regretted.—9g, Mrs. 

A. Twells.—In Sheep-lane, 22, Mr. J. 
Newton.—In Mansfield-road, Mr. Bacon. 

At Newaik, 71, Mrs. E. Doians.— 77, 
Mrs, J. Bennett.—67, Airs. J. Cook.—75, 
Mrs. J. Preston.—At Worksop, 96, Mr. 

J. Wood. —10, Mrs. J. Thompson.—At 
New Basfbrd, CJ, Mrs. E. Reed, justly 
re«pected. —At Bingham, 76, Mr. R. 
Cask.— 80 , Mr. T. Chiton.— At Rulles-^ 
tone, Mrs. Clarke, of Averliam-park. 

UNCOJ.N S HIRE, 

A poor man, named John Crass, a boat- 
wright, of Marsh, within tlftein days 
lately lost his wife, and six flue children, by 
that dreadful disease, the small-pox.—This 
is another striking instance of the folly, we 
might almost say the wickedness, of nut 
adopting vaccination. 

Married.] At Gainsborough, Mr. W. 
Atkinson, to Miss Watson.—J, Hinder, 
C'-q. of Ivexhy.hall, to Miss E. Wallers, of 
Gainsborough. 

Died.] At Stamford, 58, T. Bennett 
Grantham? esq. 

At Gamvhorongb, 2<), Mrs. J.Wilkinson. 

At Grun^hy, Mr. J. .Snowdon. 

At Matki'i Weigh ton, 44, Mr. B. Turner. 0 

At Deeping St. James, 80, Mrs. J. 
Pereival. 

UaCES'Ctat ANll RtlTI.ANW'HItRIE. 

The frai.m-^ork kiuiicrs ot Leicester, 
and county, liavif entcied into a i evolution 
to petition the legislature on the manu. 

N 2 factor* 
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facture of what the trade call “ cut-up* held at Shrewsbury, to consider *bf the 
worktliey conceive this 011 c great cause propriety of confirming the resolutions of 
of their present distress. a-(firmer meeting of gentlemen, farmers, 

Mamed.] Mr. Grice, to Miss Dowsing; and graziers, relative lo the establishing of 
both of Oakham.—Mr. R. Freeman, of fairs in Shrewsbury on the second Tues- 
Sproxton, to Miss Cragg, of Melton Mow- day and Wednesday in each month, in- 
bray.—Mr. T. Cross, of'Kcttleby, to Miss stead of the usual fairs. The alteration 
Freer, of Leicester.—Mr. G. BakeweH, was unanimously agreed upon. 

» of Lockm gtp n, to Miss Hull, of Heming- A dispensary is about to be established 
ton.—Mr. WatstaflF, of Houghton-on-the- . at Shrewsbury for diseases of the eye aud 
Hill, to Miss S.filling, of Leicester. ear among the porfr. 

Died.] At Leicester, Mrs. Leach.—76, Married.] H. Jackson Close, esq. dra- 

Mr. W. Cumberland, sen. goon guards, to Miss S. Revan, ofShrews- 

At Loughborongh, 61, Mrs. Thornhill, bnry.—Mr. W. Yale, to Miss Swann 
—At Hinckley, 77, Mr. S. Craven, dfe- both of Newport.—Mr. J. Prosser to 
servedly respected. Miss M. Bromley, of Yockleton. 1 A. 

At Upton, 77, Mrs. Chapman,—At Lod- Manson, esq, to Miss S. Baylis, of Al¬ 
dington, Mr. T. Bird,—At Ibstoek, 56, hrighton.—Mr. Fletcher, of Ludlow, to 
Miss S. Otty.—At Long Whatton, f 5, Mr. Miss Coston, of Oulbnry. 

J. Green, baptist minister. Died.] At Shrewsbury, E. Lloyd, esq. 

Staffordshire. of Treffnant, much regretted.—76, Mi. T. 

A meeting of the Visitors lately took Besford.—Mr. Moreton, of Coton. 
place for the purpose of examining into At Bridgnorth, Mr. Jones. —Mrs. 
the state of the Staffordshire Lunatic Spilsbury. 

Asylum, at the close of toe first year j At Albrighton, Miss Mceson. 
when, after hearing a report, and exa- At Tedsmerc hall, 67, H. Bulkeley 

mining the various departments of the Owen, esq. 1 

Institution, tb^y expressed their unqna- At Hope Bowdier, W. Cheney Hart 
lified approbation of the whole. esq. of toe Middle Temple, deservedly 

Married .J Mr. Newbold, to Miss E. respected. 

Forrister, both of Lane End.— Mr. "Worcester‘ihae. 

Kenyon, of Brewood, to Mrs. Evans, of Married.] Mr. Norris, of Stourbridge 
Stone.—Mr. G. Beebee, to Mrs. E. to Miss Bennett, of Clent. 

Parkes; both of Bilston.—Mr. Tennant, Died.] , At Worcester, 91 , Mr. J. 

of Wrottesley, to Miss E. Baker, of Bill- Dcbrissay, an officer at the battle of 
brook.', Culloden. — 71, Dr. Cameron.—G. S. 

Died.] At Wolverhampton, Miss S. Fairfax, esq. 

Xtiklyr. , HEREFORDSHIRE. 

At Cheadle, Mr, J. Blagg. At toe late Herefordshire agricultural 

At Cannock, 71, the Rev. J. Butler dinner, the meeting was decidedly against 
Barber, .rector of Norton Malreward.— the intended agricultural petition to Par- 
At Penn, 80, toe Rev. G. Green—At liament, for imposing high protecting 
Brieriey, Mrs. L. Green.—At Wrottesley, duties on “com, meat, flour, rye, oats, 
SkMissTuimington.—At Holbeach-hall, Mr. pease, beans, barlcv, wool, flax, hemp, 
J. Robinson, jun. much respected. hides, tallow, seeds, butter, cheese, poul- 

warwickshire. try, vegetables, apples, and pears,” as 

Married.] The Rev. W. Briggs, of War- injurious to the consumers, and ultimately 
wick, to Miss A. Raine, of Little Callerton. ruinous to the farmers and growers. 

—Mr. B. S. Sparkes, to Mrs. Minstrel!. Died.] Ai Leominster, Mr. W. Whittle. 
—Mr. Bennett, to Miss H. Hodgkins: all —At Brilley, 86, J, Harris, esq. 
of Birmingham.—At Aston,Mr. T. Ansell, At Hereford, 83, Mrs. Judith Parsons 

to Miss E. Sargant, of Deritend.—Mr. E. deservedly esteemed.—Mrs. Kitty Barry 
Bate, of London, to Miss E. Cheshire, of widow of the Rev. W. H. Barry, much 
Birmingham.—The Rev. S. Crane, near respected. 

Birmingham, to Miss S. Webb, of Great At Whitchurch, 78, the Rev. S. Phillips, 
Haywood. deservedly lamented. 

Died.] At Birmingham, 100, Mr. B. Gloucester and monmouth. 
Palmer, suddenly.—In Newba^-street, 86, 193be county-meeting at Usk, for the 

E. Palmer, esq. deservedly respected.—In puifosc of considering the propriety of 
Barford-strcet, 52, Mrs. C, Sheldon, justly voting an address of condolence to the 
lamented.—At Small Heath, Mrs.Colmanc; Regent on the demise of the Queen, was 
s widow of Samuel C.* esq.-*-At Aston very thinly attended, scarcely more than 
Cantlow, 39, Mr. W. Wrighton. — At twenty county gentlemen being present. 
Napton, 47, Mr. J. Wiggerham. — At An address, moved by Sir Charles Morgan, 
Ashted, Miss D. Snow, of Soutbam. and seconded by Colonel Lewis, was car- 

BH HOPS hires l ied unanimously, Mr. Gardner Kemeys, 

Fjirsnant to a requisition to the high- one of the magistrates of the county, rc- 
sherin of this county, a meeting was lately monstrated warmly on his name having 

been 
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been [Mixed to the requisition withoujt his 
permission. < He left the hall without con¬ 
curring in the proceedings. 

Married.'] Mr. Baylis, to Miss Andrews, 
both of Gloucester.—Mr. G. Thome, of 
Bristol, to Miss 8. Leeworthy, of Ilfra¬ 
combe.—Mr. W. Gould, of Bristol, to 
Mrs. .Stoner, of Hiqton.—W. Williams, 
«*q. of Nant’y Gloe, to Miss H. Thomas, 
of Bristol.—M. Walker, esq. of Wood- 
End-housc, to Harriet Dorothy, daughter ■ 
of Colonel Langley.—Mr. Wheeler, of 
StrattOo, to Mrs. Whinniug, of Elkstone. 

Died.] At Gloucester, 31, Mr, J, Whit- 
tick.—00, Mrs- Greenaway, widow of 
Giles G. esq. regftftted. 

At Bristol, Mr. J. Norton, jnn. re¬ 
spected.—In Portland-sqitare, Miss C. 
Overbnry, — In Charlotte-street, Queen- 
sqnare. Miss A. Hale.—Mary, daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Morgan. 

At Monmontb, 76, Mrs. Powell, widow 
of William P. esq. justly esteemed.—In 
Agincourt-square, Mrs. J. George. 

At Abergavenny, Mrs. New bolt. 

At Bedminster, Mr. J. White. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Thp anatomical theatre of theUniversity 
of Oxford has recently, received, as a pre¬ 
sent, some beautiful models in wax, formed 
with so much accuracy as to supercede the 
necessity of having recourse to the human 
body for anatomical instruction and ex¬ 
periment. They were executed by a most 
ingenious artist in Florence." 

Married.] Mr. W. Glover, to Miss C. 
Cooper; both of Oxford.—Mr. R. Allin, 
of Oxford, to Miss C. Cowlim*, of Wood- 
stock.—Mr. J, Callaway, to Miss Field, 
both of Cuddesdon. 

Died.] At Oxford, 72, Mr. J. Wickcns, 
sen. deservedly regretted.— In St. Kbbe’s, 
Mr. Ranklin.—In St. A Ida re’s, Mr. T. 
Merry.—54, Mr. T. Wright. 

At Great Milton, Mrs. A. Stevens, sud¬ 
denly.— At Dent rm, 8<>, Mrs. Whidiull. — 
At Tiddington, 72, Mrs. E. Tyrrell. 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE. 

Married ] T. Prior, esq. of the 18th 
hussars, to Miss E. C. Skyuner, of Moore* 
hail. 

Died.] At Abingdon, 85, Mrs. M. 
"Wheeler. 

At Wantage, Mr. G. Chapman, descrv- 
edly lamented. 

At Aston Clinton, Dowager Lady Wil¬ 
liams, widow «f Sir David W. 

At Sutton Courtenay, 7i, Mr. WyKcep. 

HERTFORD AND I1EDFORDSHIRK. 

Tlie Earl of Bridgewater was lately- 
chosen church-warden of the parish of 
Hcmel Hempstead: he serves personally. 
The first iqceting was on Christmas Eve, 
when the noble lord made a speech in the 
vestry, and among other things said, “ We 
will have no poors’-rate hereafter—send 
them to the castle, and I will employ and 
pay them all." Tlie proposition was car¬ 


ried unanimously. Hulordship’s pay gives 
perfect satisfaction, and there will be em¬ 
ployment for a year to come. 

£ Married.] S> Hughes, esq. of Cheshunt, 
to Mrs. Cbx, of Breafy, county of Mayo. 

pied.] At SariRtt, 40,. Ralph Day, jun, 
esq. 

At Potton, 39, Mrs. M. Youd, regretted. 

At Kowley Lpdge, 73, thaRtev.W. Mar¬ 
tin, LL.D. and M.D. Suddenly, on his 
way to London, John Rimg, esq. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. r 

A public dispensary has been lately - 
established in Peterborough. 

* Married.] Mr. W. Alien, to Mbs Layton; 
both of Peterborough.—'T be Rev. J. Field, 
of Wootton-hill, to Miss L. Bousqnet, of 
Hardinestone.—The Rev. W. Lake Baker, 
rector of Hargrave, to Miss H. Lewis, of 
Ctiingford. 

Pied.] At Peterborough, Mr. J. Gibbs. 
—Mrs. N. Ro*c. 

At Woodxtone, 85, Mrs. Wood.—At 
Creaton, Margaret, widow of T. Brooks- 
bank, esq. a magistrate tor Middlesex. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. 

The subject of the Hulsean prize at 
Cambridge for the ensuiijiwyear is, “ The 
fitness of tiie time when Christ came into 
the world." 

MarrinL] Charles Hammond, jnn. esq. 
of Newmatket, to Miss E. Wilson, of 
Swlntxtee.—Mr. T. Warner, to Mrs. 
Siinont; both of St. Ives,—Mr. F. Phillips, 
of March, to Miss Fisher, of Wimblington. 
—Mr. J. Harris, of Tvdd St. Mary’s, to 
Miss M. Bleakly, of Walsok.cn. ; * ’ 

Dm/.] At Cambridge, 83,,Mr.Chisholm. 
—Mrs. E. Ha ugh* on .—Mr. Cook, (indent 
of Trinity College.—2C, E. Price Pai r\, 
esq. Fclln'w Commoner of St. John’s Col¬ 
lege.— To, Mis. Eve.—The Rev* J. Shep¬ 
ard, vicar of Walkiingham—-18, Mr. J. 
Shnkcr. ' 

At Ely, 80, Mrs. M. Edwards. 

At March, 88, Mr. Arnold —At Lillle- 
poit, Mr. J. Cuttack, fomented.—At Up- 
we!l,73, Mr. C. Nesdd. 

NORFOLK. 

A Norfolk connty-meeiihg lately took 
place for voting an address of condolence 
on the death of the queen. Mr. Palmer 
was ahont to speak, when the Hon. Col. 
Wodelnmse intcirnptod him, by saying 
lie had been appointed to move the 
address. Mr. Palmer proceeded with 
severe remarks on the requisition having 
been sei|t to the sheriff signed by only 
seven names.—four lords, one honourable, 
and tv\ o squires, all professed supporters of 
the ministry. He concluded by moving an 
address, which blinded to the necessity of 
revising the criminal code.—Col. Wode- 
house then moved bis address as un 
amendment. The votes appearing equal, 
the meeting*vas dissolved. 

Mai t ied.] Ilfr. H. Deanes, to Miss M. 
Ilooth:—Mr. R. IVlyall, to Miss E. Cbro- 

tion» 
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, tian Mr. W. Denny, to Miss Havers: 
all of Norwich,—Mr. S. B, Gooch, to Miss 
M. Flaiman, both of Yarmouth.—Mr. J, 
M. Jay, of Lowestoft, to Miss WidUwm, 
of Yarmouth,—Mr. J, Wiukup, of Tbet* 
ford, to Miss Field, of London. , 

Gild.] At Norwich, 4.>, Mr, S. Chap¬ 
man.—Mr. Woods, suddenly,'—19, Miss SL 
Browne.—S3. Mr. J.' C. Freemitu.—79, 
M re. Lath .—Mrs. Gooch. 

At Yarmouth/^, Mrs. L. Booth.—66, 
Capt. Holland.—86, Mrs. M. Wugbt. 

At Thetiord, 76„Mr. II. Robarts, one 
of the aldermen.—At Thurgarton, $1, Mr. 
H. S. Roper.—At Walton, 71, Mr. S. Fuff 
ler.—At Aslull,lit, Mrs, E. Jary. 

SUFFOLK. 

Mairied,] Mr. W, Main, jun. to Miss 
Norton j—M r. T. Rouse, to Miss M. G. 
Dennisi—Mir. J. Sarjcanf, to Mrs. Sharpe: 
all of Bury.—Sir. R. Thurlow, of Bury, 
to Miss M. A. Colchester, of .Ipswich.—■ 
Ensign Smith, of the 3tst foot, to Miss E. 
Knight, of Woodbiidge.—The Rev. S. 
Shore, of Bury, to Miss M. A. Twopeny, 
of Castcrton Parva,—Charles Crow, fsq. 
of Lowestoft, to Miss E. A. Thomas, of 
Bristol. . 

Died.] At Bury, 6';’, Mrs. M. Cobbing. 
—49, Mis. J. Clcmencc. 

At Ipswich, 71, Mrs. Hunter, widow of 
Benjamin H. esq. barrister, loinieiiy of 
Queen-square, Loudon. 

At Woodhridge, hi, Mr. E. Field.—70, 
Mr. W. Tiitett.—7j, Mr. G. Cooper th- 
waile.—At Lowestoft, 84, Mrs. J. Alban. 

At Sudbury, 61, Mr. G. Johnson.—Airs. 
Bull.—68, BJr. P. Boweis. 

At Thorpe, 86, Mr-'. Freeman.—At 
Hadleigh, 74, Mis. S. Coibett.—At Great 
Tliornham, 7l,Mrs. S. JilHslou. 

-ESSEX. 

The subscriptions lor building a county 
wnfirmary at Chehuxlord are making rapid 
advance to the extent required. 

Spade husbandry, and manuring land 
with the barrow, have lately been prac¬ 
tised in several places in Essex, with the 
'most pleasing icsult. 

illumed.J Mr. C. Ambrose, of Great 
Baddow, to Miss S. Stoni ham, of Chelms¬ 
ford.— Mr. Raiuhatu, to Miss Field, both 
of Koehford.—Mr. W. Policy, to Miss J. 
Mooie, both of Messing.—Mr. J, S.Coker, 
of Borley, to Miss Constable, of Worming- 
ford-hall. 

Died.] At Colchester, 64, Mr. W. 
Wootton, much respected.—In V’m High- 
street, Mr. White.—At an advanced age, 
Mr. R. Yales. 

At Harwich, Mrs. W. parsons, 
a At Saffron W alden, 49,Mr. Tf Willie. 

At Braintree, 0 l, Mr. T. Laveiock. 

At Rocking, a8, Budget Rebecca, wife 
of John Tweed, e-.-q. 

At Great Dumuow, 66, Mi's. Post way, 
much lamented.—At Woodham Walter, 
63, Sarah, widow of John Uance, esq.— 


At Litley-paik, Great Waltham,<- Miss 
Eliza Clarke. 

4bnt. 

It appears, on tiig authority of Lord 
Romney, that the hbuiity-gaiii lias cost 
192,0001. / 

A Common ffall was lately held at 
' Rochester, to consider of the propriety of 
petitioning Parliament against lire leturn 
of Lord Binning, for fliat city, at the late 
general election, on the ground of ineligi¬ 
bility; when it was resolved to present a 
petition, and open a subscription to defray 
the expense. 

Monied.] Mr. J. Austin, of Canterbury, 
to Miss C. Cullen, of Slurry,—Mr. \V. W. 
Button, to Miss F. Shaw, boUi gf Dovci.— 
J. Nicholson, esq. of Rochester, to Mrs. 
Swinland, of Hoi born.—Mr. J.RanuLck, 
of Chatliain, to Miss M. A. IPetley, of 
,Ash.—At Margate, Mr. D. Perm, to Mi & 
Bloxhain.—F. Maiming, esq. of Cooiube- 
bank, to Miss E. E. Turner, of Stoke 
lloehford.—Mr. T, Gittins, to Mrs. E. 
Hall, both of Folkestone.—Mr. Ring, to 
Mrs. F. Hudson, both of Tonbridge.— 
The RcV. T. Hall, of Maidstone, to Mrs. 
Laws.—Mr. Rr. Bartholomew, to Miss H. 
Burden. * 

D>ed.] At Canterbury, 74, Mrs. E. 
Andrews.—In Wineheap-street, Mr. N. 
Cloke.—In Broad-stjcet, at an advanced 
age, Mr. J. Hulks.—60, Mr. J. Kowdeu. 

, —In St. Dujistun’s, 73, the Hon. T. Roper. 
At Chatham, 85, Mrs. Alexander. 

At Rochester, the Rev. W. P. Menzies, 
rector ol Oldest one, Hnd a minoi canon. 

. At Folkestone, it, Mi. H. Bowles. 

At Ramsgate, the Rev. Dr. Strachey, 
archdeacon of Suff olk. 

At Maidstone, Mr. S. Williams.—Mrs. 
Swmfiih—Mrs. Coileus.—Mis. Cutbnsli. 

At Margate, Mrs. Stocker.—Mr. Hor¬ 
ton.— In Chureh-sqnarp, Mis. W. Arnold. 

At Sliecrtieh-, Mr. Gloves.—At Tmter- 
den, 46, Mr. W. Johnson.—At Romney, 
80. Mis. J, Sawyer.—At Old Romney, 88, 
Mr. Brooks. 

SUSSEX. 

Tbk donations of 7,0001. and 5,0001. 
directed by the will of the late Swan 
Downer, esq to be invested in the emlow- 
in< lit oi a school in Bughton, for the edu¬ 
cation of poor children, and for clothing 
the aged poor, have, been confirmed by ai« 
order of the vice-chancellor. 

Monied.] Mr. C. Lewis,.to Miss Coke, 
both of Chichester.—Mr. Williams, of 
Brighton, to Miss Jacobs, Of Winchester. 

Died.] At Chichester, Min. Marsh, Wife 
of J. M. esq. of tint Pallant,—At West- 
gate-house, J. E. Boyce, esq.—73, Mrs. 
Ruth. Ruse. -■ 

At Worthing, 2% Miss M. Floycr, of 
Hints, Statiorddiire. 

MAM I'SfHRE. 

Through the exertions of the visiting 
justices, a corn-null lias been erected upon 

■ a more 
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a rnofe extensive Beale than the former 
one, and the prisoners in the county bride¬ 
well are no longer idle; the sentence of 
hard labour is carried into execution, and 
the commitments of luisbaiidry-setvaiits 
ami vagrants have been comparatively 
few since the system of hard labour, With 
other lesliaints, have been introduced. 
The visiting justices i t-contmcndei) to the 
ladies of Winchester and its neighbour¬ 
hood, to co-operate with them in visiting, 
and rendering their assistance for the lefor- 
hiation and instructioa of the female 
prisoners. 

Upwards of thirty bakers were lately 
summoned before the. magistrates of Win¬ 
chester, charged with having in their 
possession bread short of weight, and 
alum, pearl-ash, and other ingredients, 
for the pmpose of mixing with font to 
bake into bread. The charges being 
proved, they were severally convicted in 
the full penalty for each offence. Up¬ 
wards of sixty publicans, in the division of 
Fawlcy, were convicted in the full penalty, 
for having in their possession short uica- 
siiics. 

Married."] Mr. Top, to Mrs. Southwell, 
both of Winchester.—Mr. T. G. Veal, of 
Stoke-roltage Academy, to Miss Guy, of 
Portsmouth.—Mr. \V. H. Hookey, to Miss 
Hunt, both of Portsmouth.— Mr. K. 1’if- 
tis.jun. of Wymering, to Miss Matthews, 
of Ibteklaud, Porfsea.-- l.ieut. VI. 11. 
Marlow, of the Engineers, to Miss C. 
Mnllpollan, of Gospoit. 

Died .] At Southampton, -I?, Mrs. M. 
Bienvenue.—Mr*. Pe.glcr.—TVSrt,. Nail. 

At Winchester, Jit's. Atkins.—In C'an- 
non-shect. Mi. T. Ma-on. 

At Pori-mouth, Lieut Qoeleh, H.N. 

At Porfsea,in York p ; .u*e, Mis.Ou-haul. 

At Andover, Edward Ptrgli, esq. 

At Littleton, W. Felt, esq.—Al Long- 
stock, the Rev. JL Arnold, au elegant 
scholar, and good man. 

VI It Vs HI HE. 

Married.] Mr. Tyc, of Ttowbridge, to 
Miss M. A. Harelaml, of Devizes.- -Mr, 
R. Cox, of Tiow bridge, to Miss A.Tiea!, 
of Connork.—At ltia Hard, Mr.T. Spaek- 
tnan, to Miss A. TolleyJ. Browijing, 
esq. of Sutton Benger,* to Miss Jones, of 
Waiistoad-liouse. 

Jhal.] At Chippenham, K. Gaby, esq. 

At Trowbiidgc, Mr. J. Koniingtoti. 

At We-thurt, 3-J, Elizabeth, widow of 
T. Mai>.ivers, esq. 

At Cal tic, Mrs. Way to, late of Bristol. 

At Malmsbury, 56, Mr. T. Es-mgton. 

Al Bradford, 76, Mr. Ntcholls.—Mr. 
Westfield.—At Box, 8. J , Mr. J. Baker. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The College-school at Taunton, after 
having been clos'd, and it.-, original pur¬ 
poses disregarded for about half a ccn- 


tnjjr, is about again -to Ira opened. The 
warden of New College, Oxford, to which 
this school may he considered an ap¬ 
pendage, has engaged a gentleman of the 
establishment; einin» tly skilled in classi¬ 
cal learning, for the head. 

Marriid.] Mr. Pollard, to Miss H. 
Margcrum, both of Batlt.—Mr. J. Twite, 
of Bath, to Miss A. Thomas, of Pem- 
bioke.—Mr. J. Harris, c^tiath, to Miss 
Monday, of Bishopstrow^Mr. Jarman, of 
Caroline-litiildiugs, Bath, to Miss E. Fen¬ 
ton, of Reading.—Mr* White of Taunton, 
to - Miss Chorlry, of Wellington.—Mr. S. 
Middleton, of Frome, to Mis# L. Phelps, 
of Warminster. 

Died.] At Bath, M2, Mr- T. Field.—In 
Pnlteney-street, 76, Mrs. Capel, widow of 
Dan. C. esq —fid, Mrs. E. Lee, late of 
Louth.—In Peicy-pluee,t'.<>,T. Gregg, esq. 

At Frome, Mrs. W. Gerard.—Mr. J. 
Withey Watts, respected. 

At Wells, Susannah, wife of Charles 
Henning, esq. 

At Sliepton Mallctt, 8. Norman, esq. 
suddenly, respected. 

At Castle Cary, 72, Mr. J. Croker. 
m>itskTsti>>ifc 

On the 2d it It. the first market at 
Bridport, since new regulation* took 
place, was nuineiousiy and respectably at¬ 
tended ; and, from the spirited manner in 
winch th*- neighbouring farmers have come 
forward to support it, this market promises 
to be one of the best in the county of 
Dorset. 

jf lurried.] Capt. J. Baynes, to Miss 
Ligiiifuot, both of Poole.— At Poole, R. 
Slade, jtm. c-q. to Miss K. Siade. 

D■:■<>.] At Weytuotilh, 56, Mr. J. Wood, 
ii .-peeled. 

At Poole, Mrs. Bristowe, wife of James 
B. esq. 

At Bridport, 3d, Mr. W. Fish. * 

DEV ONSH1RE, 

Tiio legulator Plymouth coach was 
lately ovctlunu'd between Blaudford and 
Dot Chester; supposed, through the care- ^ 
le.sncss of the coachman. The outside* 
passengers escaped with some severe 
bruises. The insides were not so for¬ 
tunate. 

An adult school, and a savings’ bank 
for *• li-hciineii, tisherhov*, and sailors,” 
have lately been established at Plymouth. 
•Salutary improvement in the morals and 
maimers of that description of people has 
already Hftkcu place. 

The Indies of Tavistock have recently 
purchased, by subscription, the machine, 
called the chimney-cleaner, for the general 
use of tilt' towfi, in order to abolish tins 
custom of employing climbing-boys. 

Murrhd ,J Air. VV, Davies, jnn. to Miss 
M. Burnett, both oi Exeter.— Capl. R. 
Crcykc, Ii.il. of Plymouth, to Miss U. E. 

Fwueaus, 
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Furm*aux, of Swilly,—C. Gifford, «sq, 
Parker’s-vcell-bouse, to Miss M. Moresby, 
of Stow-hfll, Litchfield.—A. Cooke, esq. 
of Upcott-house, to Miss A, Heysett, of 
Bovacott-house. 

Died.] At Exeter, Mr. J, Gresweil, 
suddenly.— tti High-Street, 54, Mr. J. 
Curtis, suddenly. 

- At Plymouth, Mrs. Alger.— 59, the Rev. 
H, Mends, deservedly lamented.-— Mrs. 
Wilde. —59, Mr aW. Dickens, of the firm 
of Dickens and Co. 

At Plymouth Dock, Mr. E. Thomas.— 
46, Mrs. J. Bettes worth. 

At Bideford, 90, Mrs. Turner, widow' 
of the Rev. W. T, rector of Loxton. * 

At Dawlish, Mrs. Anne Hughes. 

At Bridge-house, 70, Mrs. Cann; .and, 
a few days after, 45, J. Cann, esq. her 
son, nniv^rsafiy regretted. 

CORNWALL. 

Married,] Capt. Lang, of Grangemouth, 
to Miss L. Broad, of Padstow.—The Rev. 
J. Pascoe, vicar of St. Keverne, to Miss 
Anne Bennett, of Tiesilliffta^onse. — E. 
Paul, esq. o0P%>ttdce, to. Miss J. Stew¬ 
art, of MonntStgwart, Mylor. 

Died.] At K^cy, Mrs. Cooper. 

At Redruth, Mrs-S. Rowe. 

At Launceston, Mrs. W. C as tine. 

At HaudhiH-li«itse, Cals took, T, Wallis, 
esq. a justice of the peace for'this county, 
and senior alderman of St lies.— At 
Southpetherwiu, 110, Mrs, E. Turner. 

WALES. 

A College is about to be erected at 
Aberystwitli or Cardiff, for the purpose of 
completing the studies of the natives of 
North and South Wales. 

Munitd.] R. H. Jones, esq. of Ruthin, 
to Miss Smith, of Marchwiel.—J. Whit¬ 
worth* juto. esq. of Lan, to Mbs M. Wil¬ 
liams^ Ffynowlhvyif, Carmarthenshire.— 
Mr. W. H. phipson, of Cardiff, to Miss 
L. Evans, ofTenbtny.—Mr.L. Jones, to 
Miss W, Jones, both of Aberystwhh.— 
Mr. J. Davies, to Miss A. Allen, of Car¬ 
marthen, 

* Died.] At Carnarvon, 56, Mis* Green. 

At Tower-bill, Beaumaris, Mrs. Wil¬ 
liams , generally rogietted. 

At Carmarthen, 57, Miss F. M. Djggle, 
of Yately.—In Quay-street, Mrs. Jones. 

At Maesnewydd, 30, the Rev. R, 'Mor¬ 
gan, vicar of Llanlair.—The Rev. R. Nan- , 


ney, rector ofLlaaywowddy and Llrwvn, 
Mermnethshire.—At Cwm, Radnorshire, 
86, -J. Williams, esq. a magistrate tor tltet 
county.—At Cefa, nefi St. Asaph, Mr». 
Lloyd, wife pf Edward L. esq. 

SCOTLAND. 

Married.] H. M. Jervis White Jervis, 
esq', to Miss M.Campbell, of Ayrshire.— 
Mr. J. Blackwood, to Miss J.M‘Farlane, 
of Glasgow. 

Died.] At Edinburgh, Mary, wife pf 
the Rev. Dr. Brunton, authoress of “ Self 
Coutronl,’* “ Discipline,” and other po¬ 
pular moral works—in Maund-place, 8(i, 
Mrs. MargaretT’ait. 

At Glasgow, Mr. W. Scott.—76, the 
Rev. J. Turnbull* 

.* IRELAND. 

Married.] B. Campbell, esq. LL.D. to 
Miss J. M. Verling, both of Dublin.—T. 
Cahill, esq. of Coik, M.D. to Miss M. 
O Regan, of Mallow. 

Died.] At Dublin, in Paradise-row, the 
Rev. W. Moore Johnson : this gentleman 
bequeathed 20001 . to the v sick and in¬ 
digent. 

At Killarney, J. Mahoney, esq. of the 
Kerry militia. 

At Killursoie-castle. county of Galway, 
D. G. Burke, esq.—At Rathmeues, Ver- 
ncy Darby, esq. late of Caine, county of 
Fermanagh. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Wirtcmberg, hi the prime of life, 
the reigning Queen, sister of the Emperor 
of Russia, who, as Duchess ot Oldcnberg, 
made the ionr of England in I3i4, and 
created great admiration by her active in¬ 
telligence .and ui banity. 

At Madrid, 25, the Queen of Spain. 
Her death was sudden, and reudeied by 
the character o< the court a subject of 
curious enquiry. 

AtRoine, 65, tlic late Queen of Spain,wife 
of Chatles IV. mpther of Fenhuaud, and 
patroness of the notorious Godov, Prince 
of Peace ; to follow w hom into exile she 
retired from a thrmejuto private life at 
and, by the constancy of her pas¬ 
sion, Hud tier unaba’o <1 intluericc over the 
mind of her htubnr.d, produced thme poh- 
ticaf revolutions in Spam which have con. 
vulsed Em opr and Aigerica. ■ 

- -— ■ ■ ----- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We are desired to state,- ihaf the Norfolk Chronicle and Manchester Chronicle, 
inserted in oar list (at page 5:)8 (four last,) are more inclined to support the Mi - 
nistcrial than the indtpcndiut perty. . 'j 

*. 4 « ‘ --— , 

ERRATA. 

The concluding m n , nreoftfie quotation from the F-dmburgh Encjolopsrdia, (intro¬ 
duced in Mr. fji i ti!l.*s i- ply to Impogrrus, November, p. by a typographical error, 
is madetocouti.idu i ii'-eif| | —Aim word “ mtv” being substituted for 

The number ot p. >" u: i.ugntigbaiu receiving relit s is stated in Mr. i.uekcock’s 
letter a’ -MAlli ; a ri.mtld be, gg,14i<. 








J recent Tour in Portugal and Spain. [March l f 

obiccts more calculated to draw the ideap of that eity, which are far from 
mied of % traveller from the coutem- being realised by its interior, 
elation of his solitude, than the secue Belem, Buenos Ayres, and Lisbon, 
wl.iiih bursts upon his eve at tho entrance occupy between two and three leashes 

... _ * tn iIih loft nf tlifl river. and are linilt on 


of the Tagus. . . 

The breakers almost covering Fort 
Bougie, aud dashing against the walls 
of St. Julien,V the mouth of the river,— 
the antique tower of Belem, the vene¬ 
rable convent of St Jerome, and the 
hills covered with Buenos Ayres ami 
Lisbon on the left,-with the green 
-waters of the Tagus dividing the city 
from the littlovillagc of Almeyda, and 
tl»c blue mountains of the Alantejo on 
the right,—form altogether a scene too 
attractive to suffer the mnul to dwell 
lomr upon any other sensations than 


to the left of the river, and arc linilt on 
hills rising abruptly from the water’s 
edge, and exhibiting streets of white 
houses, ranged one above the other, till 
they assume to the eye the appearanefl 
of a large amphitheatre; recalling to the 
mind of an Englishman the general 
appearance of Bath, seen from the road 
to Bristol, though not possessing the- 
striking regularity of that beautiful 
city. 

Amidst the whole of the buildings 
which are seen from the Tagus, the 
solitary dome of the Church of the 


4|ip _ _ 

companied hy tbc insignia of ecclesias- nificcnt quays, and various emivenienees 
tier 1 paramo ; ordwdsof women, in their f« r shipping, which arc eveiy-wlicre 
stiff white lenzns and large capotes; exhibited along the shore, proclaim 
and men ftt^ufge cocked hats and ca- the extent of that commeiee which has 
nacious cloak*, 1 hurrying to matins with enabled Portugal to number some of the 
their missals and rosaries in their hands; most opulent men in Em ope among the 
tailor's in their red-striped jackets and merchants of her capital. 

Ion"-woollen caps ; and soldiers, in their Surprised at the extent of some of 
various uniforms,—all added life to the these warehouses, my curio-ity was ex¬ 
scene upon the shore; while ensigns oi cited as to their occupation; and, to 
almost* every kingdom of the globe, gratify it, I musteied sufficient Poitu- 
Soating from the forest of masts which gueze to make: the necessary enquiry, 
filled the Tagus, together with the If I was proud, however, of exhibiting 
native feluccas spreading their red sails, my little knowledge of the language of 
and scudding before the wind, animated my young boatman, he was no levs 
the appearance of a river said to be tenacious of his determination to display 
eaoahleof containing the united fleet of his proficiency in mine, 
the whole world. , For the moment the enquiry was 

The moment my baggage was landed uttered in bad Portuguese, it was im- 

. 1 Cl ^. 1 u. n tine _ 


from the vessel, crowds of boatmen pres¬ 
sed their services to convey it, together 
with the “ Senhor Inglez” to Lisbon. 
Amidst these numerous and noisy ap¬ 
plications, the words “Boat, seuhor, 
struck upon my car in my own vulgar 
tongue. They were uttered by a boy, 


mediately answered in broken English ; 
and “BceJ for de Ingtish” was the 
reply. Another large building induced 
the same question on mv pait, aud pro- 
a repetition of “ Beef for dr Jn- 
glish” on that «r my inforuici. A third 
range of warehouses produced the same 


lonmie. lnev were UllUCU UJ « lUUJJU Ui wonuutluvuuoouint fliimit 

whose whole‘covering consisted of a enquiry, and the rame reply; mid, onmy 
loose pair of trowsers, girt round the demanding the uses of a fourth, a filth, 
waistband with a dirty kind of shawl; and a sixth pile of buildings, “ Beef 
and little as the Portuguese language for de Tiigfish* still issued from the 
permitted their resemblance to English, lips of the Bortngnesjb; till, expressing 
thev went directly to the htartf and de- my surprise at the quantity of this spe¬ 
eded at ouce in favour of the applicant, cics of food which must necessarily ho 
who seizing my portmanteaux, bore contained in, so large a space, lie ex- 

them in triumph to Bis boat, amidst the -^— - 

“ Malditos" and “ Demanios ’ of his * Convent of “O Cora^-a'odc Chrinto,* 
companions. or Heart of Christ.—Potnbal, on the re. 

In proceeding up thte Tagus, under a hnilding of the city, issued an edict, by 
line of public buil0ii% which covers which he prevented the churches trom 
nearly tho whole space of coast from being built any higher than the dwelling- 
Belem to the other extremity of Lisbon, houses:—to preserve the appearance of 

tho mind is impressed with splendid uniformity, I suppose. 

fclaiHK-d, 
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claimed, as with dexterous awkwardness 
ho jdiot his beat between the othefs to 
the stairs of the “ Prago do Commercio " 
“ Sisenhor, Inglish much beefy Inglish 
no good widout beef; Inglish no worn, no 
fght, widout beef." Somcdcep specula* 
tors upon the animal economy of the 
people of different nations have drawn 
the same conclusion with regard to my 
countrymen as the Pm^uguezc boat¬ 
man.* ■ 

Three or four stout galleygos soon 
relieved the barqncro (hoatman) from 
the chaigc of my baggage; and stood 
ready-loaded to know to which of the 
“ Possadas Inglezm ” ( English inns) I 
wished them to he conveyed. Pro-de¬ 
termined, however, rather ter submit to 
the inconveniences of a Portuguese 
hotel than to the extravagance of those 
which their masters had denominated, 
nobody knows why, cither English or 
I'leuch, 1 expressed this determination 
to my conductors, who immediately led 
me across (lie unfinished square of the 
; and, alter one or two vain at¬ 
tempts at dark and dirty portals, at 
lcii;tli obtained admittance for rne at an 
hoxprdarM, (lodging-house,) which occu¬ 
pied the bust floor of an obscure, hut 
wide, staircase in one of the travetsas 
(cioss sheets) in the neighbourhood. I 
had subsequently much reason <0 rou- 
g<ululate myseif on abiding by^Ihis de¬ 
ni tarnation; for 1 have never yet met 
with any person, who had taken up his 
quailcis in either of the hotels, at which 
tint mush r professed to keep servants 
and cook dinners 11 a Ingle:," who did 
not violently complain ot tliccuoimity of 
ihei; charges, and the badness of their 
accommodation. 

The impolicy, as well as folly, of ic- 
Miting in a taveiu where the muster, 
waiters, and customs,'might be EtiginA, 
when Portuguese mamicis and habits 
were the subject of pursuit, intluenccd 
iny fust decision; and subsequent ex¬ 
perience fully confirmed its piopriety. 
lor, upon no occasion <lo I recollect 
hearing a won! or two of English dinned 
into my cars by* an officious landlord, 
that it was not the precursor of most ex¬ 
travagant demands upon my pocket, 
liven the little boatman, who had mut¬ 
tered “ Jierf for de Ingtisk," on the 
Tagus, exacted four times the amount 
of the fare to wbieh he was entitled; iu 


■ * It must be recollected that this was 
in the year 1813, when the army was sap. 
plied will: provisions from England through 
the medium of Liabuu. 


consequence, no doubt, of bis proficiency 
in the English language. 

Foreigners soon discover the nation¬ 
ality of an Englishman, and play upon 
this feeling of his heart by every method 
in their power. During the residence 
of tlm British in Lisbon, the play-hills 
promised English dances.—the eating- 
houses professed toservtjjEnglish dishes, 
—the sign-boards every where exhibited 
the words “a Inglezf —the very beggars 
learnt to interlard tlfcir petitions with 
scraps of English, and lac prostitutes 
accompanied their invitations with an 
English oath. Although 1 had done 
very little on the morning of my arrival, 
yet the atmosphere was at first so op¬ 
pressive, that, by the tiAie 1 was installed 
in the hospedaria, I felt all the languor 
of excessive fatigue, and was obliged 
immediately to quit the public room, 
and to seek remose in my ow^ Chamber. 

A dream oTEngland ^asdispelfed by 
the tender notes of the guitar, which, 
rousing me from my slumlig^ to renew¬ 
ed anticipations of variety, icminded me 
that I was in a country famous for its 
romance; and, as the tinkling of the 
instillment dwelt upon my ear, ; a thou¬ 
sand images of serenading lovers, lis¬ 
tening donzellas , and angry dnemt t asso¬ 
ciated themselves with the ideas which 
the tiOiiud conveyed to my imagination. 

The hospedarias of Lisbon consist of 
one sitting-room, common to all its 
inmates, into which the doors of the 
surrounding bcd-chanibeis generally 
open; and, in this room, every person 
cals at his own hour and at his own 
convenioqce. 

The public-room, of which I was to 
become a joint occupier with the other 
inmates, exhibited, at my first entrance, 
a scene, perfectly characteristic of that 
nouchalaucc and freedom' of action 
which distinguish foreigners in Ibtir 
accidental associations from English¬ 
men. 

At one corner of a largo table sat a 
young man, stripped to his shirt-sleeves, 
and without a neck-cloth, devouring 
fricassee with an enormous appetite, 
and swqjlm^mg with equal avidity the 
contents of a bottle which stood before 
him. .A general, in full uniform, 
and decorated wity stars, gravely paced 
the apartment with his hat under his 
arm, in all the pomp of a diaw iug-roont 
day, without betraying the slightest im¬ 
patience at a most vehement altercation 
which occupied *tvvo noisy disputants 
fn one window, or bestowing the slightest 
attention to the guitar, which a mnsta- 

0 2 ebietyl 

* 
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shiood unher, in a light Jtoen jacket witl^aiatigue.whichtheoftntimial noiao* 


and trowsers, was strumming iu an¬ 
other. u - 

Tlie musician, the disputant, the 
general, and the gourmand, were each 
absorbed in his own individual pursuit; 
uor thought whether it intruded, upon 
that ofanothctauy more than he suffered 
an interruptiorno his own. An English¬ 
man, In either of these situation^, would 
have, acted differently. He would have 
ascertained if his guitar had been agree¬ 
able before he ventured to touch if; 
would have modulated his disputatious 
tone to a whisper, for fear of interrupting 
the musiciau; or have regulated his ap¬ 
petite within tire bounds of moderation, 
and been fearful of attracting attention 
by spilling bis salt or his wine, while 
eating thus exposed to the gaze of an 
observer. 


in the streets of Lisbon, and of the par¬ 
ticular shops to my own neighbourhood, 
prevented from being refreshed by airy 
adequate proportion of sleep. The 
whple of the day, a frying-pan maker 
—who occupied the shop under the 
kaspedaria ,—rivetted my attention to his 
occupation by the continual strokes, of, 
his hammer; and, to reader this incest 
saut dating the dfty, the journeyman 
operated while the master took his 
meals. The moment this din ceased, 
my ears were annoyed by tlie execrable 
chaunting of the numberless monks w ho 
perambulate the streets every evening, 
with torches and crucifixes, to ask alms, 
which boys receive in flag-baskets from 
the windows of the pittas donors. These 
discordant ceremonies were followed by 
a barking of (he numerous dogs which 


Perhajw nothing is mc 00 f illustrative of prowl through the streets, that eon 
the national reserve of Englishmen, tinned till/the crowing of cocks, and the 
contrasted with the easy indifference of., ringing of the convent hells, awakened 
foroigners^'^fmn the arrangements of out* my suit-neighbour to his frying-pan 
coffee-rooms, where the utmost cure is operations: so that Bnilcau’s descript ion 


taken, holh by partitions and curtains, 
to exclude every i; kind of intrusion; 
while, on (he Conitotejnt, rooms of public 
resort display tanws undivided from 
oaich other by nnj-lhing but chairs, at 
which three or tour, or mote, strangers 
place themselves indiscriminately, and 
without ceremony. 

Some lingering feelings of regret for 
England, and that strangeness which an 
Englishman always feels in new society, 
preventing my immediate association 
with the animated novelties by which I 
was surrounded, I bc-gau tlie gratifica¬ 
tion of my travelling curiosity, during 
tlie first days of my residence in Portu¬ 
gal, by courting acquaintance with the 
Inanimate works of a:t which were pre¬ 
sented to my view in its capital, and 
commenced « perambulating survey of 
Lisbon ; which very soon fatigued mo, 
as well from tile little pleasure its coit- 
icmplation^affordcd me, as from the 


of a night in Paris was as perpetually in 
my memory as thin succession of noises 
Was iu My ear. 

“ Car a peine les Coqs, coimnenqant Jcur 
mrnage, 

Anront do oris aigns frappfi le voisin&ce; 
Ou’un affreux seiroiier, laborieux Vul- 
«•»«> 

Qii’cveillera bientot 1’ardente aoif dn 
gain, 

Avec nn for niaudit, qu’a grand brnit il 
apjuf-te 

Do ecm coups de nmrteaux me va ronipie 
la tote : 

Tandis que dans les aim mille clocbca 
Annies, 

D‘nn fqpebre concert font reieotir Jeannes/ 

As none of these nuisances wilt, Iioiv- 
e|r, offend the reader, he may with 
safety follow me to the few objects in 
Lisbon to which I shall direct his atten¬ 
tion iu my ncxl communication; and, 
from Ibc contemplation of those objects, 


it; “‘-j —' •• *”*■ -hint _ 4i-1 

filth of its streets anil Hie roughness of * k 3 ’* “itp into Portuguese society, 

llicir pavements. where 1 heir habits ami manners JgMijta 

These perambulations were pursued fully elucidated, , . t 

For the Monthly Magazine. : , 

FRAGMENT of a POEM on the ACTIAN war, ,.copied from a MAKVSCRtpf taken, 
from HEKCVSLANtiiOM; supposed to he written by c. it abiK it’S. 

, ' Cot. I. 

....XIM.AEL.-TIA*-, . 

..CEdAB FA . . . AR..HAU-.IAM....i,.-.-G-..- 

.. RTF-WSU ,U2 - - * - NATO- - CVM ........ EI.I A POtt - - . 

t)VEM IT VE\ KS ; tfflANdAcVQS ’EUAT pEr cVNrTA sequntus* 

’ • The letter> in the smaller type'were inserted by Ciaaumttii ; as these he conai- 
dcred appropiiatgfor filling up passages which could not be deqypltered. 

fcELLA- 
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BELLA-FIDBDEXTRAQVF, POtENS-RERVMQnE- PER*Vann 
CALL1DVS ADSlDVu*,»raCTANDO • IN MVNERE mania 
IMMlbJET oPSESSlS *JTALnS- 1AM • TVRR1BVS AlTlS* 

Adsiliens imjjiS • NEE*.PEFYit IMPETVS • ILHS. 

funeraque adCED VNT * RATfeiis deforMIA** TerRIS 
«t feed A lUa mAGIS ■ QVAM • Si NOS geSTA LATEReNT 
CVM *<.PER^t jkrtm • PELVSIAmOENIA- CAESAft, 
viz, ,EttAT t * IMparllS* ANIMOs COHIberE SVotVM ,* s 

“ %ID- cAPIXIS lam caPTA lACENt QVAE praam* belli? 

SVHRVim • fERro mr.A • MOENIA QVONtlAM„, ERathoSTIS. 

HAEC- WlHl * CVM * ilomiuA PLEBES QVOQVE nnne dbi VIGTJRIX 
VIND1CAT lame faMVLAM ROM ANA POTEnlia laNDEM. 

Col. III. 

fas et ALeXANDRO thAIaMOS iNtRaRE DEoRVM 

DI< o ET1AM • dOLVlSSE • REAM vlDlSSe trinMphoS 

AcTIACO#- CVM . cAVSa fORES Tn Max IMA brLLI 

PARS * Ell AM • IM prill-. QVAE* FEM1NA . TanTA? VIrOR.iM 

QVAE-SERIES ANTIOVA fVlT? NI GLORIA * MEND AX 

MVLTA vrtuStATIS • NIMIO -ConcEDAT • HOKORI. 

Col. IV. 

..EN... 

SA EPE • Ego QVAE • VEteRlS CVrcE< aoRMoNIBVa ateor 

OVA fnGTTVr lux, erro: TameN NVNC • QVAErcrr caVSAS, ~ : 

EX • SiGVasqne mORaS • VITAE • LI BET'. EST • MIH1 • COXIuNX: -4 

parlHoa qul * POSSET phARIlS • SVBlVNGERE REGuIS- ^ 

OVI • SPreVIT- NOStraEQVE • MORI • PRO NOMINE • GENTJS- 

Hit iGItnr pARTtS amMVra DIDVcttiS IN oMnlS 

qVID • VELIT • ISCKRTVM • EST TERriS qVIBVS-, ATT- 

QVIBVS-VNDIS ; 

Col. V. 

ddectVMQne foniM Quo noXIA TVRBA COiRET, 

PRAERERETQVE • SVAE ■ SPECTACVLA • TRiaTIA * MORTIS. 
QVALIS- AD INSTANTIS* ACIES • CVM TELA- PAraNIVR 
SIGNA-.TVBAE*, CIASSESQVE*SIMVL, TER RES IRibnsARMISi 
EST- FACIES- EA* VISA- LOCp CVM- BARVA COIRENt 
INSTRVMENTA- NEC IS- varlO • CONGESTA • PARA IV*. 

VNDiQVE- SIC • 1LLVC- caMPo DEFORME * COactVM 
OMNE • VAGABATVR • LEII • GENVS-, OMNE • TIMORIS-. 

Col. VI. 

liic cAdit nbsumtus f ERRO-, TnmeT- IlLE • VENrno, 
aVI- PEndenTe snlS- CERVICIBVS- ASPIDE- MOLLEM . 

LABII’nr iN SOMNViVT-^RAHITVRQVE • LIUIDINE- MORTIS*. 
PEKCnlit adFLATV • BRcVIS • HVNC • SINE - MORSIBVS - AXguia 
voLNERE- SEV- TcNVI • PARS • INLiTA • PARVA ■ Vt-nEKI* 

OCIna INTEREMiT- LAQVE1S • PArS • COGItVR • ARTIS- 
INtERSAEPTAM - ANIMAM • PRESS IS - EFFVNDER E * YF.NIS*. 
I.nMERSlSQVE frelO • CLAVSERVNT-GV1TVRA • F4VCES- 
JiAS • INTeR • StRAGES • SOLIO • DESCENDIX- eT- IN IKK . 

coL.vn. " 1 • 

A-.LIA-NO.... 

SIC- ILL! • INteR • Sr tnlSERO* aerMoNe f RVVNTVR- “ 

HAEC* REGINA • GF-RIT: PROCVL- HAuc Occt.ltA' VIDEBAT* 
ATROPOS- INJMDeNainte.il • DIVERS A • vagcntcM 
. CON SI LI A • INTErirVs, QVAM • iAM Mia fat A MANrRENT 
TER - FVERAT • REVO CAT A • diES • CVM • PArwAsenATVS- 
Er * PATRIAE-tOMItANTE- SVAE • CVM * MILite CAESAR* 

GENTIS • ALF.XANdvI • CnpiEN* AD* moEniaVENIT- 
S1GNAQVE CONSTITVIT. SIC- OMNis tcrROR* IN • ABTVM. 

Col. VIII.. 

obteraRE- idnisi PORtarVm clAVSTRa p Ec VRBEM-, 

OPSID10NE- TAMEN * NeC • GORPORA-MORSIBVS * ArceNT\ 
CASTRAQVE • PRO • MVRIS • ATQVE* ARMA • PE^ESl RiA • PONV 
HOS IN IER C0ETVS • AL18QVE • AD- BELLA • PA RAT VS- 
VfRAQVE • SOLLEMNIS * ITERVM - REVOCAVERAT . CUBES- 
Q9MSIU1S - SOX * AHA • DVCVM * LVX • APTIOR *AKMIS. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIB, 

Y attention has been drawn to 
the subject of the dominical letter 
by your correspondent G. G. C. (p. 11,) 
but have not been able to meet with 
any rules for computation, except such 
as are limited to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth Hpnturies. The following, 
therefore, is the result of my own enqui¬ 
ries, in a formula, which will, khope, be 
found sufficiently easy in its appli¬ 
cation. 

Put y, the givon year; m, the num¬ 
ber of complete centuries. Find the 
remainder of the division of (6000 + m) 
— (y + 4y +$»») by 7, which will be 
the alphabetical index of the dominical 
letter required. If there be no remain¬ 
der, the dom. letter is G. 

Ex. 1 .—For the Year 1842. 


y -—1842 , 

6000 

\y — 460. 

fl»— 18 

\m — 4 

— 

■ — 

6018 

MOO’*** 

•• 2306 


7)3712 


$3Q rem. 2. 

2 is the index.,of*B, the letter re¬ 
quired. 

Ex. 2 .—For the Year 3657. 
y — 3657 6000 

iy — 914 m — 36 

i»‘~~ 9 - 

—- 6036 

4580 •••• 45bO 

7) 1456 


208 rem. 0. 

Therefore the dom. letter is G. 

Instead of 6000, may be substituted 
any other large number of - the form, 
7 n 4" 1* 

I am glad to learn, from another cor-, 
respondent, that Mr. Whiting lias it in 
contemplation to publish a set of port¬ 
able and modern astronomical tables; 
which arc very much wanted. Those 
of Ewing were very , good at tlie time of 
publication, but his authorities are all 
anterior to the third edition o^Lalande’s 
Astronomy; and, from the rapid progress 
of this branch of science, they arc ho 
longer adopted ire practice. There are 
many tables, published ctfcn subse¬ 
quently to Vince’s collection, which, the 
compiler of a new set ought by no 
means to neglect: such the Tables 
of the Sun, by Do Zach (1811); of the 
Moon, by Burckbardt, Do Zacb, and 


Brewster; of Venus, by Reboul; and of 
Jupiter and Saturn, by Bouvard. 

Lewes; Jan. 3. „ ASTPO&IAOZ. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine . 
SIR, 

R do not. stand lu need of any. 
formal lectures from the moralist 
to convince us that every living person 
is exposed to sailer from the vicissitudes 
of this mortal state. We might expect, 
however, that the dead would be exempt 
from changes; that in the “land of dark¬ 
ness, as darkness itself,” all would 
remain in profound peace god undis¬ 
turbed repose : but experience shews 
the contrary.—A modern French writer 
observes, that “the respect which is 
paid to the dead in any country, is in 
an inverse proportion to the degree of 
civilization to which the inhabitants 
have attallied.” Among the Turks and 
the Indians, foe tombs of their ancestors 
are preserved with the greatest care, and 
Bre adorned with the most beautiful 
shrubs and the most fragrant flowers; 
but in England, for the most part, the 
dead, after being interred with all due 
performance of religious rites, arc again 
disturbed by the shovel of the sexton, 
who “ digs through whole rows of kin¬ 
dred,” whenever the confined limits of 
the church-yard no longer oiler fresh 
ground for the reception of additional 
corpses.* I have observed the grave¬ 
diggers of London boring (he ground 
with an iron instrument, to ascertain 
whether the coffins below are sufficiently 
rotten, or the flesh of the bodies suffici¬ 
ently decomposed to admit of the pick- 
axearnl shovel!—In the Country-parish 
where I reside, 1 am daily mortified at 
beholding the “grassy turf” trodden 
down,by cattle, or the playful feet of 
thoughtless children; the consequence 
of which is, that the hiUocks are soon 
levelled, and the spot where a body was 
interred being no longer distinguished 
from the unbroken ground, the hones 
of the dead are dug-up and mangled 
when a fresh grave is wanted.' When 
I thus sec - Hi© “ place; of my father's 
sepulchre lying waste,” I fed disposed 
to envy the lot of those who have died 
and been buried in the’solitary wilder¬ 
ness. It were better to be buried at 
foe foot of the Andes, and that the winds 
of the desert howl incessantly over one’s 
grave, than, by being innumated in 
crowded church-yards, to have our 
ashes disturbed by the mattock of some 
rude sexton “of hard unmeaning face.” 
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The ancients, troth in sacred and prefane 
history, are represented wlroing anxiofts 
that they might be gathered onto their 
fathers, hi a spot Wii&e their remains 
weald not be violated; The “ sure and 
certain hope” which we enjoy of a 
resurrection,* should not prevent otrir 
holding the cemeteries of the dead in & 
inanher Sacred, I went lately to pay a 
visit to 'the “ sleeping-place” of the 
dead of fortner ages, situated about a 
mile distant from tbc town where I re¬ 
side: the consecrated ground, once 
the site of a “hallowed fane,” and 
within whose precincts lie the moulder¬ 
ing remains of those who lived and 
acted in other days, is now become tbc 
property of two potfr families, who cul¬ 
tivate their gardens where once the 
funeral dirge was heard, and the song 
of praise arose to Heaven 1 No intcr- 
nients have taken place in this spot for 
more than four hundred years; and yet. 
so dry is the soil, that remains of the 
human frame may yet be fuund in toler¬ 
able preservation. At the time of my 
visit, tiro proprietor of the soilMug up 
an entire skull; the upper teeth were 
perfectly sound, and of a beautiful white¬ 
ness, and so finely fixed in the head, as 
not to bo removed from their sockets 
without considerable for cc. The greater 
part of our church-yards arc too limited. 
Vfhy is there not provided, in every 
parish, a spacious enclosure, ai a mo-* 
derate distance from the town or village, 
where sufficient surface might be al¬ 
lowed for the little hillock of every 
sepulchred body? A small mound of 
earth is often the only memento to show 
that beneath *i« entombed what once 
enjoyed existence. Let 'not then this 
bumble record lie obliterated. A few 
violets or primroses, planted on tiro 
surface of each hillock, would be suffi¬ 
cient to protect it from being opened, 
except for the admission of a kindred 
corpse; and then, with care, not to pe¬ 
netrate so deep as to disturb the prior 
tenant of this “narrow cell.” A rose 
might also be planted on the turf, to 
denote when the earthy receptacle was 
■faU. Hie visitants of such grounds 
might receive salutary lessons on mor¬ 
tality, in noting the fallen leaves and 
decaying flowers; and an encouraging 
and cheering resurgemut be read, on tiro 
opening of the swelling buds and the 
«molding of the green leaves. 

I know no reason why burial-grounds 
should not be divested, as much as pus- 
$jfde, of every thing that would lend to 


shock the eyes of the living. Since I 
read Beattie, no burial-place is toler¬ 
able in my estimation, unless it has 
some of tire features described in tbe 
following bcaatihll lines:-— 

, “ Mine be tbe breesy hill that skirts the 
down, 

There a green grassy turf is alPI crave; 
With here and titere a violet bestrewn 
Fast by a brook, or fountain’s mur¬ 
muring wave, 

And many an evening mn dune sweetly 
, on my grave." 

Braintree; Dak CoPSEY. 

Jan. 26,1819. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

N reply to your correspondent Mr. 
Luckcock, in your Magazine for 
August, page 21, to whom horticultu¬ 
rists will be greatly indebted, I beg 
leave to notice the suu-floweras a plant 
of peculiar beauty, and which, if ceri- 
livated with attention, may bo,rendered 
valuable in a pecuniary jitfrut of view; 
it makes a fine shew in shrubberies. I 
used to sow the seeds in a row, at tiro 
back of a flower-bed, which formed a 
, division, and obse^ett lhc view of tho 
kitchen-garden, or that part appropriated 
to vegetables, in compliance with tiro 
taste of tbe times; though, I confess, in 
this respect, my taste is so rude, I tako 
a pleasure in seeing all together. The 
seeds of the sun-flower are valuable to 
feed fowls, rabbits, kc.; ami tbeir excel¬ 
lence may be inferred fiom their being 
attacked by the birds with the great¬ 
est avidity, as soon as they bear any * 
appearance of being ripe: 1 think 
they prefer them to peas. To obviate 
tliis destruction, I have thought of tying 
coarse leno over the largest first-ripen¬ 
ing flowers, till entirely fit to cut off: 
in a garden, this might lie performed, 
but on an extensive plan would perhaps 
be impracticable. 

I recollect reading that tbc oil drawn 
from tbe seeds of tiro sun-flower is unite 
equal, if not superior, to tbe finest Flo¬ 
rence ; and that the production per acre 
was very considerable: viewed in this 
light, the cultivation is both lucrative 
and patriotic. 

I hope many ^>f your readers will 
follow the 'example of Mr. Luckcock, ' 
and send contributions on this interest¬ 
ing subject. S. Guppy. 

1\S. Since Writing the above, I have 
read that “ tyv<t handfuls of sun-flow cr 
seed, bruised, and put into a hole’s feed 

each 
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each time, and twice repeated, will cure get rid of Lis fright fw aomo tfiuo 
tendered bme.” A' gentleman of ifl- afhgr. K, tOMC. 

tatfigence says, No!—Inifl anj inclined to London^ Der.3&f 1,818. 
thktk, that its-cooling and etaatitant pro¬ 
perties may h* a great aOltefte tfie suffer¬ 
ing of the poor animat, %ml therefore 
deserve particular attention. ■ 


To the EHiiorof the Monthly Magazine. 
silt, ' 

Y OU may depend upon the follow* 
ing being afact, as it was told me 
by a mati who was one of the party that 
went ashore;and he is one of a religious 
tarn, (belug a very strict Quaker,) which 
confirms me in the belief of what he lias 
told me, ■ S<%iby inserting this in your 
invaluable work, you will oblige me. 

A party, of. a ship’s crew being* 
sent ashore on a part of the coast 
of India, for the purpose of cutting wood 
for the ship, ono of the men, having 
strayed from the rest, wqt greatly fright- 
enedby theapjiearanee of a large lioness,*' 
who, made towards him; but, on her 
coming tSIthti, she lay down at his feet, 
and looked very earnestly, first at him, 
and then atadree at a little distance off. 



not been warmly esponwedi dbat deservcd 
attention: I observed, with-* pleasure, 
that some notice has been taken by Mr. 
Copsey, of Braintree, in your Magazine 
for December last, of the dialect and 
manners of the English gipsies, (a race 
of beings, In my opinion, much'neg¬ 
lected.) Mr. Iloyland has Written on 
this subject: since that publication 
came under my notice, 1 must confess £ 
have felt much interested' tot their 
amelioration. Mr. Iloyland observes, 
that “ not oue in a thousand can read; 
and the almost they know (generally-, 
speaking,) of religion is, that a very few 
can say, the Lord’s Prayer." I was 
pleased, therefore, to find, that Mr. 
Cnpsey had met with a gipsey girl, of the 
name of Lovell, who could read and 
write:, the father and mother were 


After repeating her looks several times, 
she arose, and proceeded on towards the 
tree, locking haCk Several times, seem¬ 
ingly wishing (lie man to follow her,! 
which he did; and, upon coming to the 
tree, he looked up, and perceived a huge 
baboon, with two young cubs -in bis . 
arms, which lie supposed were tho 
lioness’s, as she crouched down like »** 
cat, and seemed to eye them very sted-' 
firstly; upon which the] man, being' 
afraid to ascend the tree, bethought 
hiuisidf. to cut the tree down; and,having 
his axe with him, he set to work, when 
the lioness seemed more attentive to 
what lie was doing; and, upon the tree 
fulling, she sprung forward on the 
baboon; and, after tearing him in pieces, 
she turned round and linked the cubs , 
over and'over again; alter which she rc-' 
turned to theitran, who was greatly, fright¬ 
ened at sceiiighn' iii such a jrage with 
the tabued ; but she came and fawned 
round him, rubbing her head against him 
in great fondness; and which seemed to 
shew her gratitude, for the sAviee which 
he bad done her: she then went to the 
cubs, and, taking one of them up in her 
mouth, went away wWfc it; nod, returning 
soon afterwards for the other, site went 
away with that also; when the man 
made the best of his way off to the shore, 
where he was taken alp^ard, and did not 


.illiterate, and had never been in posses¬ 
sion ©f a llible. Mr. 0. procured them 
one, which he says they received with 
apparent gratitude, and promised that 
it;ahould he read to them daily ; doubt¬ 
less by this girl, who was eighteen yeais 
M>f agc.«My idea is, that, if this were the 
; practice of the benevolent, as occasion 
offered, (first to ascertain the fact of their 
* ability to read, and, on being satisfied oil 
this head; with apioinise exacted that 
they would read it, then to give them a 
Bible.) I think it might eventually he 
attended with good: at least, it is a 
likely means of checking tiic propensity, 
so prevalent among them, of lying ami 
thievery; as the precepts of. that hook 
arc in direct opposition to such prac¬ 
tices. At any rate, the attempt is worth 
making. I confess I am sanguine in 
the hope that the result would be bene¬ 
ficial; and, as an individual, purpose 
taking the first opportunity Of trying it. 

£ shall, Mr. Editor, Ijeglad .to see this 
subject taken upby those who profess to 
seek .the good of their fellow-creatures. 
Why gipsies should be neglected, while 
every other class of our follow-subjects 
arc noticed, £ am at a Joss to determine. 
I hope, therefore, that we shall soon see 
a society fanned for betteriiig';ihe condi¬ 
tion ol gipsies. i 1 V. it. 

London; January 14, 1819. 
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To tfte Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sir, * ' 

S the committee of the House of 
Commons have thought proper to 
proceed to the expenditure of the year 
1819, 1 think it Ineambent on me to 
examine their statement. This expen¬ 
diture they fix as under:— 

Interest of national debt paid 

to individuals • • ■ .,£28,751,093 

Do. do. to Sinking Fund 14,724,615 


43,475,708 

Civil Lists of England and 

Ireland. 1,235,692 

Other Cliaiges on Consolidated 
Fund... 925,276 


Total Charge on Consolidated 

Fund. 45,636,676 

Interest and Sinking Fund on 

Exchequer Bills. 1,760,000 

Miscellaneous Charges. 1 , 700,000 

Army, Navy, and Ordnance- • 16,972,000 


Total estimated Charge of 

1819..— 66,068,676 

Now, the question to he asked is, on 
which 6f these items can any saving he 
made? And the first which wilt natu¬ 
ral iy call oar attention is the sum paid 
annually, hy way of interest, to those who 
hold portions of the National Delit, 
which amounts to 43,475,708/. On the 
sunt paid to the Sinking Fund, no other 
reduction can he looked for bu% the 
interest on stock purchased hy the pro¬ 
duce of the Sinking Fund of last year, 
which will he hereafter noticed. 

It must he admitted hy ail, that the 
minister of the day, when he borrowed 
money at the highest rate of interest, 
(say five per cent.) did it with a view to 
enable bis successor to reduce that 
stock as soon as the circumstances of 
the country, and the relative prices of 
the funds, would |»ermit; and that the 
lender had the same in contemplation. 
For the prices of the funds invariably 
shew, that he never could deem his five 
per cent, annuity a perpetuity. Had 
he supposed this when three per cents, 
wero at 75, the f|ve per conk if irre¬ 
deemable, would have been worth 
nearly 126; whereas, now,,when three 
per cents, arc at 78, five pkr cents, arc 
only 107. On the justice and equity of 
reducing this stock, nothing more need 
bo said; and the ouly question is, how 
to effect H in the most convenient way,, 
both to the public and the holder. 

To ascertain how this may be done, 
it is necessary to enquire at What rate 
the minister might make a loan in the 
Monthly Mac. No. 333. 


lowest-priced stock, avowing to the 
subscribers a fair profit/ say iffo per 
cent. Tip* may be douo in the three 
per cent, annuity, as under:— 

The price of the three per cent. An¬ 
nuity is now about 78; but, as all 
these operations tend to lower the 
price of the stock on which the 
money is to be subscribed, I will 

take at only ..* • 77 

A long annuity of II. 5s. per cant, is 
worth ............ 9 *-.*..*.• «*» J5 

* tot 

and will yield a profit to the subscriber 
of two j»er cent. 

A loan of ten millions might certainly 
be made on these terms, and, when 
effected, would enable the minister to 
pay off the like sum in the five per 
cent annuity at par, and would be 
a clear saving of 15 per cent. To this 
two objections may be started; first, 
that ten millions will not pay off one 
hundred and thirty .millions; the second, 
the apparent hardship on thoatflCditor in 
being obliged to receive 100 /. when he 
can sell his stock in the market at 107/. 

As to the first, we may he assured 
that, as soon as the minister, sanctioned 
by Parliament, wall begin his opera¬ 
tions, the holder of the five j»cr cent, 
annuities will not hesitate, long before 
he accepts the like offer, for fear lie 
should soon be obliged, to take less; and, 
as to the second objection, there can be 
no injustice in paying your creditor the 
foil and fair sum you borrowed. But, 
jicrbaps, in a transaction between go¬ 
vernment and individuals, v ho may be 
sufferers by the reduction, tiie nation 
ought to make some sacrifice. I will 
therefore supijoso the following offer to 
be made:— 

To subscribe the five per cent, into a 
three percent- annuity, now worth ' 77 
And to give them per annum long 
annuity, worth*... <50 

' 107 

This will bring it to the full present 
value; and, indeed, as there is now a - 
growing interest on that stock, to more. 

In this easy, the profit on (be reduc¬ 
tion to the public will be only'a half per 
cent, or 650,000/. per annum. In the 
former esse it will be three-quarters p< r 
cent. or97d,0fi0/. per annum. 

The next item in the committee's 
account is,the Civil last, which, for both 
countries, England and Ireland, they 
state at 1/285,69$/. I am doubtful 
whether any reduction oan be expected 
ill this department; although, by the 
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death of the .teen, 60,000/. per «nhttm 
folk in. 

What lho «<HB«htee mean by other 
charges on foe Consolidated Fond is 


•whole expense of foe navy ought net to 
exceed 6,000,000/. 


In the army 

charges on foe Consolidated Fund is pehted' tbit- year 
not clearly shewntherefore, it is,not. matedbJ foe cdtj 
possible to say what saving may here be for a ifouwh/whi 
made; bat we may reasonably presame plained. ^ 
some advantage, may arise from eco- * The whole jgps 


ainngr ean t»e ex- 
?ad. fob '’torn csti- 
ttee,vfo.6O0,OOO/. 
will now be ex- 


nomy. 

The 


; bat we may’reasonably presame plained. r-, „ „ , v 

advantage, may arise from eco- The whole jiumber of forces employed 

4 ■ by Great Britainiastyear was 136,000 

e Interest and Sinking Fond on men, viz.— , i '. ■ 

Exchequer Bilk, which, in tbe year |n France ... *4,000 

1818, amounted to 2,300,0004, will, ...*0,000 

dimrto the renbrts of foe com- Other parts*.. 9 t ,000 


1818, amounted to 2,300,0004, will, 
according to the reports of foe com¬ 
mittee, amount only to 1,760,0004 
On. the artibfo Miscellaneous, foe 
committee domoiallow that any saving 
can be made. 


136,000 

Of these foe two first were paid for 


onemaae. -by France and' foe Baat-India Com- 

We come now to the Expenditure <,w«r* for foe.mrtr*. 


- . .. ,. . „. „ „ erdinariesfor foe troops in France: but, 

first and last -which we have a right u t j le rc t arn „f the troops from France 
to look for eonfi^rable reaction. To cmm k greRt increase of expense for 

h » v « * c,fia T **» ™ ensuing year before they^nn be 

state the estimate of last year, whioh is c tfi^baoded, and as a great number of foe 

as und en— ^ discharged men will be entitled to pen- 

n Victua L « 9 .non ’ Mens, and all foe disbanded officers to 

HalSSay art PtoVkta*- —- ■ MSoJwX ^W^-foe increase of eXpoise on one 

Building and Repairs' ** ; .* 1,391,645 F^ably counterbalance 

Ordinary of Nauvlfod Repairs 1 ,*43,45/ 4 the on foe other. I do not, tbere- 

Provisions for SHpsAbroad - 300,000 5 fpre ? tbuik tbe charge of the army will 

Transport Service 182,176 .this year be less than foe committee 

Sick and Wounded———— 79,350 JfikVehstimafed, via. 8,600,000/. But I 
■ • 1 ■ - 1 1 ■ *wquld by no means be supposed to insi- 

? 6,098,628 >uuhte, font this ought 10 be deemed the 

The great reduction which has been peac<f establishment ; but, on the con- 

«n 4 hi a rinmnlnitiOflt nf mow nflkliAUril uii*—Jl.*- i al '.A. aL ^ __ * « nmr. 


The great redaction which has been 1 
madeiathecomplement of menoufooard 


jr, that foe year ensuing, 1820, a 


foe ships of war, encourages us to hope most essential reduction ought to taka 
that at least 1000 men will betakenoff place in every part of foe army. 4 


this service; add, as foe establishment of 
marines is enormous, 4 w«s have a right to 


look for an equal reduction on them,, exceed 1,000,0004 

•nkmk trrill rA^ltrto iltA whnU Aelohliak. f 


The ordnance, by the reductions in¬ 
tended, will not, 1 am credibty informed, 


which will reduce foe whole establish- \ 
snentof the navy to 17,000 men. 

Th6 expense of ghese, estimated 
at foe rate allowed last year, . 
will be a saving of • •*•••—*,£170,000 
Ob .foe Half-pay and Pensions, t * ; 
we canenly look for what hap¬ 
pens by deaft,and which can- - 
not: be fairly stated at more 
than ——————— 30,too 

Tbe Charge foe Bonding and Re- 
1 pairs is enormous, and has now 
continued so two years. The 
usual charge id times ofpeace 
before was only 400,Q001.; now, 
let usallow foe sum of 800,0001. 

and foe saving will be—#. 530,000 

On foe Ordinary of the Navy and 
Common Repairs, a reduction 
... mayat least be kicked for of • * 240,000 

. All wjiich produces t saving of * * 970,000 

and will authorito ma to say, font foe 


On these documents we will now 
proceed to sbew what foe charge for the 
effimmit year wifi mhounfto^- 
IntS of National Debt paid 

fohuBtiduals.. **,08,751,093 

Saving, suppose only a half per 
cetot.•••««* —.. 650,000 

■u-..,-, : -v, . 

; ' . , . ^ < 38,101,093 


tohnfividuals.— / 

Saving, suppose only a half per 
cent. 


A tolber 4 Jr«dnct ion will also 
take place on. this, by foe 
money this year pnrclased 
by foe Sinking Fund say 
14,000,0001. at 75 per cent, 
. ’ qr 18,000,0001. stock at force 
per cent, interest 


But, as this hitter «n, although 
' taken from the individuals, * 
will still be paid to foe 
, cormniBskmex* of foe n<t- 
tihuH debt, no saving can 


27,561,093 
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be locked for from Unit j sod ' by fire, and (be parties lowered down 

the waonat next yasrwtfll be 15,374,618 witbaafety. 

Aad the whole charge • •<«•••♦ ( 4?,93*/li 
The jrM# obwge the,^pp 
year will stand thug :~- 
Cbaqre of Rational Debt «... 

Civil Xi*t •. • <. 

Other Charges on Consolidated 

Food**... 

Interest end Stoking Fund on 

Exchequer Bilb.. 1,760,000 

Miscellaneous. 1 , 700,000 

Charge for Navy. 5,000,000 

Army .... e^oofioo 

Ordnance*..... 1 , 000,000 


*1 

1,235,69* 

025,000 


65,056,400 

Certainly a great deduction from the 
estimate of the committee; but, even 
with the boasted increase of the revenue, , 

it far exceeds the income, aa I shall DOW 
proceed to shew 
Revenue, as by the accounts 
lately published .......... 46/100,000 

For Ireland................ 4,500,000 

Sale of old Stores .. 600,000 

Annual Doties’•••*. 3 , 000,000 

66 ,000,000 

Which still leaves a deficiency of seven 
millions, and upwards. 

I believe I have here enumerated §11 \ 
the resources the minister has to look 
to; whether lie will take this deficiency 
from the Sinking Fund, or borrow on 
Exchequer Bills, remains to bp seen. 

At all events, I shall point out to yoiir . 
readers the probable effects bf bis 
determination. i 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

I F any efficient fire escape should 
ever be invented, I am sure you 
would give it publicity; and tbe pub¬ 
lication of it in ybui pages would, in 
my opinion, be most likely to promote 
its speedy and geuerai adoption. With 
this impression, I send you a description 
of a very simple machine for facilitating 
escape from fire, which might be at¬ 
tached to every engine w itkonl incon¬ 
venience, and appeals to me likely to 
answer the pui pose 
A light pole, forty feet long, divided 
into lout parts, and jointed with a 
spike, so as to be put together easily ami 
quickly; the top length to have a laige 
irou hook, to hung into a window, and 
on the outatde a pully and ropo, at¬ 
tached to a bag, with a hoop to keep 
it open.—This might be easily raised 
to any room where a person it confined 



The apparatus, when not used, would 
bo bound togiffher With the cord in tire 
pulley, and would* be ten feet lohg, and 
F 2 not 
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®ot cumbrous either in bulk or weight. 
Probably, hoUoptubes, to draw oaFltke 
a telescope, might ; answer thu purpose, 

. and be etiil more compact. ■ 

I have a toodcl of the machine by 
me, which is at the service of any per¬ 
son willing to try it one larger scale. " 
20, West Smitjtfiddi W. Hickson. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, - W 

HAVE beep greatly pleased with 
the justness of your, remarks on the 
face of a French sort, as presented *to 
an English eye so recently transported 
from its native shores; and, so true iS ' 
your description, that I could fancy 
myself retracing my steps mile by mile 
along the road; for it was my fate to be,, 
journeying that same way lrfst summer, ; 
and nearly about the same time with 
yourself. Like you, I pined for my 
native hedges, with their agreeable and. 
animating warblers,T-for verdant mea¬ 
dows,r—and friendly stiles, mounted’ on 
which I %n i yli t have seated' myself, and 
enjoyed the scene around me; hot none 
were tube seen: one vast and mono- . 
tonous. ocean of corn every-wbeie pre- 
sented itself. Oemamnlle, with its 
clumsy shops and ragged streets, then ‘ 
passed in panoramic view before me; 
and L’Angletwre started invo¬ 

luntarily forth, at tire sight of every 
incipient garden or mimic orchard, till ' 
the stately cathedral, of Rouen closed 
the view. , <■ v , ■ ; 

But there is one thing,, Sir;, iuwhich, 
though with ail deference, I" must heg 
to differ with you, and that is, in your 
panegyric on. the stale of the Freuch 
roads, and t|ae great public, utility of 
their bordering fruit-frees. It is true, 
the coup d’ail, to a stranger, is grand 
and imposing; but a little experience 
will soon make him refract that opinion. 
Their roads, like most other national 
works to France, haye an attempt at 
grandeur, without finish ; they are spa¬ 
cious, uniform, and straight; and the 
rows Of trees op-Cadi side have, at first, 
a pleasing effect: but, when , you have 
said this, it is all you can say of them. 
Independent of the pavemewt, they are 
execrable ; and to travel upon this, for 
fifty or a hundred miles together, be¬ 
comes, really, a trenvendops affair: it 
was very tolerable, I dare say, in the 
ponderous Vehicle you describe, going 
with au uniform and progressive motion; 
but it was my lot to posfe it ail. the way 
to Paris, and-1 thought every bone 
would have been shaken out of my skin 


long before I got thgre* To quit the 
stqntes is equally bad,' for the eecouttet 
, you every now, and then experience are 
sp^iolcnt, especisMy m descending hills. 
4jq^ajfcep- holes ip the ready occasioned 
by---to,*lir bating no solid foundation, 
that I was continually in ;foiur of foun¬ 
dering, as A sailor would , form it* 

I fear you give yoor driVcr more 
credit for hietuetmee titan be'altogether 
deserves; for it is not afr much to avoid 
tlm dust, that they so pertinaciously 
adhere to the pave; but, as their 
stages are long, and cattle.bad,, and as 
It is a notorious fact that the draught 
is; less upon stones than in the common 
road, they take all these things scrupu¬ 
lously into account. I have travelled 
in all sorts'of weather in France, but 
always found it the same; in firm,, their 
roads do very well for what they were 
intended, that is, as military roads: a 
gu» lumber, or a diligence h h Fran- 
faise, may run well enough trpon them; 
but a stage-coach, or an English car¬ 
riage, would soon -be torn in pieces by 
themand this I think may account, in 
, a -great measure, for the’uncouth state 
of travetiing on the other side the 
wafer. 

' With respect to the great publie 
advantage occurring from those luxu¬ 
rious trees which decorate arid adorn 
their road-sides, I am afraid your good 
wishes«for the interest of society have 
.led you into a slight error.; they arc 
certainly very beautiful, and, when load¬ 
ed with fruit, as we saw them, appa¬ 
rently very tempting; but “all is not 
gold that glitters.” Normandy, like our 
Devon or Herefordshire, Is a great cider 
country, and they annually make great 
quantities of it there; so that, although 
the fruit'makes a great show, it is not 
so delightful to the palate: neither is it 
altogether at the option of the pea¬ 
santry to gather them ad libitum} for 
they all belong to the government, or to 
private individuals; and, although they 
would not object to a passenger’s taking 
one or two en passant, yet they would 
.soon have the police about their ears 
were they to take thedi in any quanti¬ 
ties. It is the French fashion to plant 
their trees by the sides of roads, instead 
of in orchards and gardens, as we do; 
which is, I suppose, for the sake of 
gaining ground, {though they need not 
be so precise on tnat score,) and to pre¬ 
sent also any obstruction to agri¬ 
culture. , Vutob. 

Burton Qqesmt, 

' * •. To 
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Jb the Editor of the MtMthiy Magazine. iwd pronounces M<h Ltttte 

W a, ( ■ ' * ulfra^Malfousians contradict this state- 

A.T «3fatwe> banquet," the table meat, if they can; and let Mr. Starch 
£m.\ wauM .accommodate a hundred beware how be tends his powerftt! in- 
& times the present number-of guests. itoence in support of such “ anti-sacM” 
•The provisions from various causes'will principles. 

, always vary, in some degree, from the I hate good authority for staling, that 
demand ; at this time there is abundance: the number of horses in the kingdom, 
every human-being might have'his fill, kept solely for pleasure, is estimated at 
and his heart be swelled with gratitude 200,000; and that this eiass of them 
to the bounty of bis Maker. This requites five acres for the support of 
equality, however, of Nature’s gifts each, making a totjd of no less than 
is - perverted: an artificial arrangement 1,000,000 Of acres: if then, at a mode- 
produces the extremes of excess and * Yate computation, one acre may be reo- 
privation,; and, on tire supposition that konedeapable of maintaining ten human 
.there is just enough at this foraily repast beings. We have a result, shewing that 
for each one’s enjoyment, if Ruben, ; the preseutpopulation might be doubted 
Simeon, Levi, and Judah, have the by the abandonment of a single luxury ; 
means of monopolizing each of them a that is, the pleasure horses consume 
1 double or a ten-fold portion; then most what might supply 10,000,00ft of inhabl- 
assuredly must Dan, Napthali, Gad, tents. It would he silly to urge or to 
and A slmr, retire with empty bellies; expect that this sacrifice should be 
and Mr. M. will justify the measure on made; but, with such a glaring fire* 
the unfeeling calculation that “ there is -before our eyes, what becomes of the 
no cover for them.” - ■ ■ plea of the pressure of thepopulation 

Mr. Pitestou says, “ that tbo taxes against the means of subshrlince ? And 
deduct 10 from 18 shillings of the la- why must these animals be kept at tbeir 
board’s wages. In round numbers pampered allowance, white our fellow- 
thou let us try tl«s consequence:—* men are allowed to be harrassedby pri- 

England and Wales contaiu vation and misery! The truth is, that 

inhabitant!,.*. 10,000,000 there Is no such pressure now in opera- 

Suppose half of them to be la- tiottj never was food more abundant; 

bourers and mechanics **«• 5,0Q0,000 „ cvcr was tj, e prospect of its continu- 

Say five to a family *. 1,000,000 ance more gratifying. Will the question 

„ ... OteU admit discussion? Is population 

Suppose average weekly gams oranisaiahAgemcnt Ihe cause of the pre- 

Aunnal ditto* •" •* * * * •* » * 41^500*000 sent rumaturalaspcctofsoctety! 

Taxes, say 12 s. in the pound • • 24,060,000 - I think, my turn to retaliate 

The poor-nitcs re- - otl Mr. b. aud to express astonishment 

turn to them • * • * 10 , 000,000 at his want «f penetration. He‘ says, j 

Local and iudivulttal ** let this addition of food be made, and, 

bounties 5,000,000 I will venture to say, neither M r. M. nor 

- ■ — 15 , 000,000 any sensibte aud well-informed matt will 

Surely the bow is strained too far, and object to, a proportionable' increase of 
more is taken from the average.product the human race.” Is Mr. S. so great a 
of labour than the system will bear, novice on the subject as not to be aware. 
The labourer has twelve shillings in the that “this addition” never can be made 
pound wrested from him by taxation; to any extent until circumstances de- 
the arrangements of society, operating as cidcdly and imperiously call for it? 
a continual monopoly, fix his wages Attempt to make tlie provision before- 
iiiany degrees below the water-gruel band, and you inevitably destroy the 
point: machinery robs him of his employ- intention. Produce more food than is 
meirt; the Corti Bill prohibits cheap wanted, and you do, indeed, encourage 
bread; the Poor-Laws, after estimating an incre*&o of population; but, before 
the smallest possible relief that will keep their mouths can lie ready lor the con- 
bim in existence, give him back a part sumption, iigiteiilfure will be depressed, 
of wbat he himself has supplied, ami, at the snpply.will Be diminished in the pro- 
the same time, brand him with the oppro- portion that the demand will be in- 
hrious nick-name of pauperlie ur- creased; and thus an ill-judged precau- 
gently and respectfully petitions for thm will become the certain source of 
relief from such complicated sufferings; distress. grand error, In the 

and then, to crown all,thetender-hcarted management ol humane flairs, consiet* 
aud beneficent Church comes forward generally i i governing too much; and, 

m 
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In tlife particulat* instance, prudehceand 
foresight may^ayethrir good intention* 
converted into mischief and calamity* 

. Leave thhtgs to fiodtheir own teveh'toly 
take care to remove reetriction*, iu»d wo 
may safely trait the operation of . the 
general principle-of self-interest, at once 
the spring,and regulator of public, and 
private action. ‘ 

The body politic ton never be healthy 
whilefts extrerailka, noble or ignoble, 
are diseased. Give the poor employment, 
and they will scom'to depend upon your 
charity i set them* the example of pro. 
deuce, honour, economy and justice, 
and the “ moral restraint” .willoperate; 
wait should, without legal enforcements ; 
treat them likerationalbehigs, instruct - 
them, in those duties wJhieb willensure 
their own comforts,; and promote *th« 
well-being of-aociety ;atonowledge;H* 
word and deed, that they 5* aiwOf more 
video” than hounds, game, and pleasure 
horses ;|tnd they will feel themselves of 
that importance in the moral scale, 
which wilkaievate their views to cau¬ 
tion, respectability^ and independence. 

Should such a state of soeiety produce 
more, happiness in consequence pf even 
an immense-increase of theimmai) ape. 
cies, we may rest assort'd that futurity 
will find resources sofficieuito inpctita 
own exigencies;, that. att important 
changes will be gradualjand that be¬ 
nevolence wiU always have sufficient 
employment for.the thnebeing; without 
distressing itself by tire attempt,*? p*y, 

"into the hidden recesses ofdistort .agtes. - 
The two main sources of relief for the 
public distress still remain unattended 
to with tire lnost unfeeling pertinacity, 

Viz. divided agricultural labour radon 
extension of foreign commerce. JPor 
the first of these, butnaity bashitherio 
, pleaded in, vain, tfeftgb. backed'by the 
Appals of Phillips, Moggridge, Banfill, 
and others, with unanswerable per¬ 
spicuity. for the second resource, 
though so universal m Its advantages; 
what has been attempted? Mr. Broug¬ 
ham’s motion in Parliament, some , time 
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feast tod afewcapeti! If J hate fatted 
in this attempt,! refirJIfn 8, to Bbsor'a 
mawmty “Inquiry concerning the Popn- 
Mte OTWtew/'* -At adee'teftM^.'-'f 
have hesitated at a few p^uafesaeejtu- * 
, ingiy paradoxical, MtUtfo r shr# 

' tiny mightelnoidate; ra to* whole, $ 
think, it tdjtofy Restoring tbtfptoftei 
attention: it exhibits the rightfoeling, 
and, if every book were to he discarded 
which may contain some parage;* 

“ hard to be understood,” alas tor the 
fiuth of Christendom! Let the question 
have thir play, and philanthropy wilt 
have ns erase to fe«the result. Many 
considerations, conneqted wHh the sub¬ 
ject, might here require « to be into*- 
dnoidptmt the least among vrbiohis-the 
tow miagincrea&e~of moral depravity or 
pnblio twhne. Of all the reason* a* 
signed; for this dreadful delinquency, 
none appear to me so fatal tod con¬ 
vincing f as the want of employment. 
This is quite sufficient to produce nine- 
tenths ofttic evilbo much tote 
“Thedevil never finds an idle man; rich 
or poor,tot be sets him to work; and » 
most excellent driver he is.” But, I 
must recollect^ sir, that if my subject is 
tolimM yoiid pAges, and the patience 
of yo^, v fssders, ■ are not so. If 'Mr. S. 
were touted io one of my tom-chairs, we 
codld, no doBht, in the short space of an 
hour, settle amicably the whole affairs 
of the n^ion, or, at least; that portion of 
it whinh would he comprised within a 
radius; of ten yards-fromour fire-side; 

1 dm amoons to be allowed the tide of 
bring “the poor .man's friend, without 
hehtr iterich raraVenemy;” and, to a 
share ur this-rivalslrip, he has an un¬ 
doubted chum. ■ S. JLuckcock. 

Birmingham. 1 •' '■ 


To the Bclitor" of-the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

AYING several months past sen* 
yon a sketch, of the several uses 
to which the vegetable potato has hi¬ 
therto been applied, which you were 
kind enough to insert, and having since 


at 
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ago, for an inquiry into the state of our read accounts of several important pro- 

foreign commerce, was most nnaccount- —-«— ~ r u J -- — L »- —*—■«— 

" ably and cruelly rejected in toty; and the 
Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle has broken 
up,. without bestowing one thought, (as 
fag as we are allowed judge) upon 
the subject. . Like children afplay witli 
an apple, they have cut up the map of 
Europe into quarters, or dogs-teeth, to 
suit their own caprice; and the utmost 
stretch oftbeir eapacilytor benevolence 
has finished the whole with a sumptuous 


perries of it in your valuable miscellany, 
I beg to make a remark on a part of 
that plant, the nature of which, ! think r 
has been little cxamiueil. The part I 
mean is, the nob, or fruit. -Ibis has, in 
a few instances, been pickled and served 
at table. The choice was not injudi¬ 
cious, as will appear by an imperfect 
analysis I shall give. Having gathered 
two of the nobs, X bruised them, with 
about’.six ounces of water, in a glass 

mortar. 
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S'P't \ PtaMJraken' Sh&s. 

ittorfor*# and'-poifoitdMf itbe .liquid part, 

*0-fwfeMflb'f ad«fo& time-water, until 


a 

CottfkteraMe precipitate had fid ten. The 
precipitate, after filtering, was saturated 
With dilutesuiphuric acid; tbs' sulphate 
<tf fone foctefed was separated by the. 
filter, aud the clear liquid evaporated to 
aboqt one-third; when, on cooKng, crys¬ 
tals were formed; and the evaporation 
and filtering were repeated, until I had 
procured about ten grains of them. 

They coloured litmos-paper red, .bad 
an acid taste, on the applicationnf heat 
did not sublime, but gave out carbonic 
acid and carburettcd hydrogen gases, 
and left a large residuum of charcoal. 

Nitrat of potass gave # white precipitate 
of creaoj-of-tartar. Other . teats were neverbad in contemplation,'—aretheonlv 


1H 

kind are reduced either hf vice or by 
extravagance. •' ' V| -' • 

- 'There certainly are many cases ia 
Wbich children -are born paupers; but, 
if they have'health 1 add strength, they 
obtain, as they grow up, opportunities 
of emancipating themselves}; and at 
least, at the age of eighteen or twenty 
years, are capable of providing for tliem' 
selves; and, iu proponing a< remedy for 
the increase -of paupers; those poor 
who receive parochiaf relief,' on account 
af. infancy, age, or bodily infirmities, 
are to- he plaoed quite oat of the scsie 
ofcalculation, y 

: The strong and the healthy,those 
admin foe salutary, statute of Elizabeth 


used, from all of which it evidently <ap« 
peered to be tartaric-acid. The clear 
liquid, from, which the tartrate of lime 
had been precipitated, appeared to have 
taken up a portion of lime in aunts acid. 
I evaporated it to one-half, andawhite 
powder deposited, which was^re-dis- 
solved on the addition of s little water. 
Acetate of lead gave a copious white 
precipitate, which was separated by the 
filter; dilute sulphuricacidadded,text, 
foe sulpha to of lead separated hy^the 


portion-of-foe poor, for whose tnainto- 
nauoe it has becomeso very oppressive 
on tlteland-Oceujtier t® provide; by the 
peculiar circumstances of the times, 
.these have, as it were, beofoae the 
Hampers of the situation of the poor, 
foe .old, and the- impotent ;vaftd inquiry 
should, therefore, be made for ..the re> 
medy by fofooning Connected with this 
class w foe popr only. But tny design 
in now addressing yon is, not to enter 
generally into Ihis sobjcct, hut to point 


filter, and the clear fluid evapwrited.'* out one disadvantage to wbich llte fower 
It was a yellowish red uncrystaliizahle classes of society are liable; which will 
acid, apparently foe malic, -.n- be found, on inquiry, to dm the primary 

Hie nobs contain,. therefore^ a large cause of much more ’burthen on tho 
portion of tartaric acid, which perhaps . pqprsVmtes than may* at first view ho 
may bo advantageously separated, and ufoqpaed 


a smaller portion of- malic acid, .with a 
groat quantity of mucilage. : ' 

Having shortly afterwards left the 
country, I have notbad an opportunity 
of repeating the experiment, -or of mak- . 
ing it with greater precision. ^ 

1, Harris's-place, ^ , J 

nemv the Pantheon; W, BiISBtUSOJ. 

Dee. 22,1818. v 

1 P.8. In addition to foe above substances, 
it appears from a coiutnunication in Jour 
November Magazine; Which 1 have just 
eeceived, that it contains a cousideiabld 
portion of-saccharine matter,—W.-B. 

T« tke3$<&tor. of the Monthly Magazine. 

-&fo, - ■ -*■ 1 

A LLOW me to offef a few obser¬ 
vations on foe mnch-talkedrof 
subject of* the poor, drawn from my own 
observations, and unconnected with foe 
visionary schemes wbich have iiccii 
lately promulgated with such pompous 
arguments. I consider that species of 
pauperise, for which a remedy-is so very 
desirable, as a conditkm to winch man- 
.•'if. . 1 


f$*is foeM known, that, whilst, foe fa- 
biinre^ can raise money for Jus present 
indulgence, he will cease to be indus¬ 
trious; fop ppttr bf necessity only driving 
him front habit* Of Idleness ami de¬ 
bauchery: anyready means, therefore, 
wbieb be can employ, whilst under foe 
infhtince ofbWe habits, to raise sufficient 
for present 5 emergencies, will still tend 
to keep him in his evil career. 

In this point of view, it will he found, 
that; of all evils-to which the poor are 
liable, tiie pawn-broker's shop is the 
worst. If the poor man is indulging 
himself in drunkemivss at the ale-house, 
and is there led era to spend uselessly 
the hard gamings of his week's' labour; 
be consoles himself with tire reflection, 
that-with some articles of dress be . can 
raise sufficient money to purchase 
enough for the mete existence of his 
family for the present; and with thisidea 
he proceeds in his debauch, until at 
length, enerfoted by foe effects of il, lie 
feigns sickness*atid make# his applied 
tiOn to foe poor’s-rate. Thus, the first 

step 
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stepis taken,tbe pledge remains un¬ 
redeemed, and soon the exorbitant in¬ 
terest swallows up the whole value of 
it, and it becomes forfeited; then a 
complaint is made that be is almost 
naked* and the poor’s-rate is again put 
in requisition for clothing. There may 
, be, and no doubt there are, many honest 
pawn-brokers; bat, generally, they are a 
knavish and over-reaching set of people; 
their dealings are with the poor and 
necessitous, who ate almost always bad 
calculators, and on whortnmpoaitions in 
money matters, particularly, are easily 
practised, I have known numberless 
instances of such impositions; amongst' 
others, the following circumstance may 
be relied on.—A poor man bad pawned 1 
a omvpouod banker’s cash-note for five 
shillings, at a pawn-broker’s shop, within 
twenty yards of the banking-house where 
the note was payable: upon being made 
acquainted with the fact, I called upon 
the panto-broker to inquire for the bote, 
and toredtsam it, when he told me that 
his charge for interest amounted to 
2r. 3d. upon the 5s. borrowed. Upon 
my remonstrating with him upon the 
unfair advantage which he had taken, he 
told me, that it was very common with 
the poor to pawn such notes, and their 
reason for' it was, that they were afraid 
to get them exchanged for silver, lest 
they might be tempted to expend the 
whole. Besides the evils above alluded 
to,, attending such shops,' there are 

• others connected with them so very 
injurious to the morals of the lower 
classes, that it is a matter of gfeat 

11 astonishment they should have been so 
long tolerated by Act of Parliament— 
But I have trespassed too long already 
'to enter further into this subject 

• December 19,1818. J. W. 

For the Monthly Magazine. 

THE GERMAN STUDENT. 

No. VII. 

HALLER. 

N the same year as Hagednw, but 
on the 181b of October, was bom 
Albrecht von Haller, a son to the Chan¬ 
cellor of Baden, who had retired oh a 
pension to Bern. Young Haller was 
piously and diligently educated. At 

• four years of age he repeated a share of 
tbe family prayers, to which the servants 
were daily convened; and, at nine 
years of age, he had {tasged through the 
Latin.and Greek grammars, and was 
beginning Hebrew for has private amuse* 
meat. 'He also undertook an abridg- 
went of Morcri’s and E stylo's Diction¬ 


aries; or, at temt£||tade for himself « 
literary onomastioeii; containing about 
two thousand names tfod dates thence 
selected, 

- The preceptor of Halter bad been< 1 
chosen for his sufferings in the cause of • 
religion; hud was, as may be inferred, 
from tbe premature progress of his pupil, 
a severe task-master. Haller became a 
little angry that no efforts would pur-' 
chase liberty; and wrote, at ten years of 
age, a .satire against his teacher. He 
continued, however, under the same 
private tutor, until he was thirteen years 
old, when his fattier died. 

Tbe pension from tbe government of 
Baden not being a grant on joint lives, 
the widow was left in narrow circum¬ 
stances. The tutor was dismissed, and 
Albrecht was sent to a boarding-school. 
One of his comrades, whose father was 
a physician at Bienne, invited him homo 
for the Holidays. Choosing to rend, 
and surrounded with books of anatomy, 
it was there that he i mid lied the rudi¬ 
ments of his favoqrite pursuit. He had 
already the habit of making verses; and, 
on an alarm of fire, ran for the manu¬ 
script poetry as the most precious thing 
he had ; to save. They were satires, • 
which Ills matnrer judgment, or his 
Christian meekness, determined him the 
followingyear to destroy. 

In 1723, Haller was sent to Tubingen 
for the purpose of studying medicine. 
Camerarius and Dnvernoir were the 
professors to whom he was chiefly atten¬ 
tive. One night lie got drank with 
some fellow-students; and having, as lie 
tiiougbt, tons disgraced himself, he made 
a covenant with bis lips to avoid wine; 
and abstained from it ail the test of his 
life. He went, in 1725, to Leyden, con¬ 
tinued under Boerhaave his medical 
studies, and graduated there. The sulv. 
jeet of bis thesis was the pretended dis¬ 
covery of a salivary duct by Coschwita. 

Two poems, composed at Leyden, 
have been thought worthy of preserva¬ 
tion by Haller ; the Morning Thoughts , 
dated 1725, which imply a devout turn 
of mind; and the Sigh fgr Dome, dated 
1726, which lias all the cold correctness 
and finished insipidity of a practised me¬ 
chanical versifier, who can write, but 
who cannot think, like a poet. 

. After bis graduation, id 1727, Haller 
came to England wifh letters of intro¬ 
duction to Sir Hans Sloane, who pre¬ 
sented him to Cheselden, Pringle, and 
other anatomists of eminence. He visit¬ 
ed tMford, embarked At Southampton 
for Dieppe, and weut through Rouen to 

rails. 
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Paris, where an Information was laid 
against him for dissecting a stolen body. 
The ode on the graduation of his follow 
student Giller, dated in 1728, appears to 
have been written at Paris,, and is about 
worthy of Boilcau; it is good sense, 
neatly Imt tamely expressed, without 
imagery. ^ 

'['hence Haller went to stay at Basle; 
undertook mathematics with the assis¬ 
tance of Bernouilli; and, in concei t with 
his friend Stabaliu, botanized along, his 
walks, mid planned the Methodical 
Enumeration of Indigenous Helvetic : 
Plants. In 1730 lie returned to Bern, 
determined to settle in his native place, 
and there to await practice. 

His leisure being now more than suflp- 
eient for professional pursuits, he ad¬ 
mitted the indulgenceofhisinclinations. 
He visited, from motives of taste and 
.science, Jura and the ice-alps, admiring 
and botanizing. He cultivated the 
friendshipaud correspondence of Gesner, 
tlie idyl-writer. . He talked, lie read, he 
wrote of poetry; he corrected, for publi¬ 
cation the less'feeble of bis early efforts, 
and composed many new moral dis¬ 
courses in riinc. Ills earliest respect¬ 
able poem is dated in 1729, and entitled 
The Alps. In the antithesis and condon- 
sation of his sentiments he imitates 
Pope; and forgets the finest scenery of 
nature to introduce didactic truisms,— 
like that reformer, who painted the 
decalogue on an altar-piece of Salvator 
Jtosa. 

A more heart-felt and beautiful poem 
is the song to Doris, composed in 1730; 
of which aelose translation occurs iu this 
Mugiizine, vol. 43, p. 46. It was really 
inspiied by love; for, in the following 
year, Halter married, on the 19th Febru¬ 
ary, the lady who was its theme. Her 
maiden name was Mariana Wyss von 
Mat hod: sho was niece to the Steiger,, 
whom Halter also celebrates in his 
Odes. In the summer of 1731, proba¬ 
bly, Haller made a tour through Zurich 
with his bride; and was of the water- 
party, whose visit to an island in the 
lake If lopstock recollected still in 1730 
so vividly, and immortalized in Urn 
finest of his Odes ;of which a translation 
occurs in this Magazine, vol. 8, p. 806, 
Haller’s Origin rf Evil, which be consi¬ 
dered as his master-piece, was written in 
1734: after which period he seems to 
have grown tired of making versos; for 
the poem on Eternity, begun in 1,736, 
was never finished} and the.subsequent 
productions are all occasional odes, 
epistles, or elegies. . 
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Haller’s leisure, too,diminished at this 
period; for the republic or'Bern esta¬ 
blished, in 1734, an amphitheatre of 
anatomy, in which he was employed to 
give lectures. To his care also was 
committed the city-library and toe 
cabinet of medals. 

The celebrity of Haller’s anatomical 
lectures soon equalled their excellence; 

. and the Elector of Hanover (George the 
Second of England) proposed to him a 
station at the,. (Mversity of Gottingen. 

, Tbg anatomieal%id botanical depart¬ 
ments were consolidated in Ills, favour! 
land the salary was augmented so libe¬ 
rally as to motive his migration, lb the 
.course of the journey, Haller, bis wife, 
and three children, were overturned; he 
broke his right arm; and Mrs. Halter, 
who bad weak health, received a still 
more serious injury,—incurred a miscar¬ 
riage, and died toon after her arrival at 
Gottingen, in October 1736. Ope of 
Hallers most natural and most affecting 
poems is the elegy composeri-^m her 
death during the following November. 
As it has been more beautifully trans¬ 
lated into Italian than we can hope to 
accomplish in English, wc shall borrow 
the Abbe Bertola’s elegant imitation. 

In Merle di Marianna nut 
Oh Marianna 1 Marianna! 0 

Cantero la tua morte ? ohne! qua! canto, 
Mentre i singhozzi tronebergh fib accent!, 
E un’jdea foggira diuanzi ah’ altrt, 
Raddttppia i miei-tormenti 
La rimetnhninza delle gipie aniicbe, 

Apro d’iia cor le piagbe 
Cliestiliansahgne ancora. Ahi la tua morte 
Si rinnova per me>. Ma i'amor mio 
' Troppo era grande, e troppo 
N’eri tu degna: la tua cars imago 
, Troppo prOfondameate era seolpita 
Entro I’aoima mia, pereh’io mi taccia. 

E del mio nmore a favellar se preudo, 

Egli teneramente 

L’alta feliritade 

Ya muetrande alia mente 

Delie si dolcl e strettc auree ratene, 

, Siccoine un pegno che da te mi viene. 

Nonmeditati vend, e non iadustre 
Poetico lamento oggi t’intuono, 

Son tospiri del cor questi cbe t'ofiro, 

Del core, o Die,cheat sno dolor non basts. 
Si dajl amor, Adla mestizia oppress* 
L’anima aria ti piangera, che grave 
Delle pju atroci idee sen va amarrita 
Pci cteclit labirinti dW dolore. 

Ti veggio aocor, ti Veggio 
Qual chiudesti persempre al giornoi Iumi. 
Fra disperate smame io mfcprraai, 
Marianna, a te: tUe le lue forze estreme 
Cluasmasti unite, a u« movimento, ch'io 
Chiederti osai. Oh alma tori piu puri 
Peusicriadtoua! dell affanno mio 

Q Gemevi 
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Getneri sal : l’ultime tuc parole 
Non for cheamar, che tenerezza; e gli atti 
£ gli atti esfremi, ob! come faccean fede 
Di quel docil volere, 

Che al supremo voter s’accheta e cede. 

Dove fuggir ? dove trovar so qneste 
Rive nn asilo che non m’offra al gnardo 
Oggetti jdti terror? Qiiesto soggionio, 

In cui ti perai, e qnesto 
Martno ehe fi ricopre, e questi figlj • • • • 
Ahi deli! alii! qqali il sangue 
Fremiti intolerabili mi desta, 

Men#re di tua beltade ' . 

Questetenere immaginfitratemplo, , 
Che lialbeftando ancora ' 

Dimandan la lor rnadre 1 
Dove fuggir. 

Dove trovar asilo 

Pno fra gli scousolati il pin infelice ? 

Oli verso te 

Perchc fuggir non lice? 

Tl pin sincero pianto 

Non ti dovra il mio core 

Altri che me qninon avevi amico 

10 fiii, io fiit, che ti strappai dal seno 
Della famiglia tna; 1’abbandonasti 
Per BcgMie me: t'amava 

La patria tna; eri al tua sangue cara; 

E del tno sangue, e della patria riva, 

Ahi! per trarti alia tomba, io ti fei priva. 

Fra quei mesti congedi, e fra gli aruplessi 
Delia dolcc germana; e appoco appoco 
Mentre la patria tua dagh ocelli nostri 
Si scostava--••si ascose, a me dicesti 
Con soave bonta mista a contento: 

Parto, e tranquilio lio jl core ; 

Di che piauger dovrei ? 

Tn compaguo mi sei. 

Ms possio senza lagrime qnel giorno 
Quel giorno rieprdar che ate mi unio ? 

Oggi ancora ,jl piacer colle mie petie 
A confonderm vicue, * 

E coll’ affamio toio, che non ha eguale, 

11 transporto amoroso. Oh quanto 
Oh quanto era tencro amaute 

Zl tno bel core, 

Il tno bel cor, che per unirsi al mio, 

Tntto pose in obblio, 

E la mia sorte conoscrndo appieno, 

Sol mo guardo nei sensi 
Che m’ usciano dal seno. 

Ne gnari andd, cbe gioventude, e mondo, 
Peresser meglio mio,,spregiasti; lunge 
Da volgare sentiero di virtude. 

Bella nou eri tu, cbe peg me solo. 

Uuito era il tuo core 
luteramente al mio: pensosaSpoeo 
Della tno sorte, il menomo nuo duolo 
Trar ti facea sospiri; 

E di ridentegioja • 

Un sol t’empiva delle miepnpille 
Vivace niovimento, 

Che fosse seguo del mio cor contento. 

Voler dai vani oggetti al A e diviso 
E tntto iteso in Provitfrnza e feimo: 

Dolce gen tit tranquillita veraer 
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Cui ne giubbiio mai, ne ambascia amara 
Trasscro fuori del confine usato. 

Saggezza senza eseinpio 
Nelle cure amoroso 
Verso la dolce prole; 

Un cor di veru tenerezza pieno, 

E incoosapevol della colpa, ,1111 core 
Fatto per dar conforto ai mali miei; 

Ecco dei miei piaceri ,, , 

L’adorata sorgente, 

E la cagion del mio dolor presente. 

Marianna, ancliio t’ amai! 

PiO che il mio labbro 
Non tei dicea, piu ch’ altri 
Non presterammi fede, 

£ piu cit io stesso non credei, 

T* ho omata. 

Oh quante vOIte fra i suavi amplessi 
Il palpitante core mi dicea : 

Oime se la perdessi! 

Ed io presago intanto 

Secret amente mi struggeva in pianto. 

Si (lurcia, Marianna, il mio dolore ; 

E durera quand’anco i pianti miei 
Aseiutto il tempo avra: conoscc, oh Dio! 

Altie lagrime il cor, di quelle in iuore, 

Che ricovrono il votto. 

Dei florid’ anni miei 
La priwa flamma e sola 
La dolce rimembranza 
Delia tua tenerezza, 

La meraviglia delle tue virtudi, 

Di tua belia pieta, del tuo candorn 
Sono un debito eteroo a questo core. 

Dove piu folto e il bosco, 

Sotto I’oscura ombia del faggi, dove 
Noulh^rd testimon dei miei lament!, 

Io cerchero l’amabile tua immago. 

Nulla daouesta idea pot ra distrarmi. 

Cola vedio il tuo nobil portamento, • 

E la mestizhi tua nei miei congedi; 

Ti leggero, chiamata 
Dai replicati amplessi, 

La pure tenerezza agli occlii intorno. 

La tua gioia vedro nei mio ritomo. 

Da quella cupa oscuritn, segnace 
4 fSard delle tue tracce riel profoudo 
Rimotissimo Empiro: 

Di la da tntti gli aslri, 

Che sotto i piedi tuoi giran Ineenti, 

Ti cercbcrd, doVe di rai ceksti 
Brilla la tua inuoceuza, e dove cinta 
L’anima tua di miove piunie, il voio 
Dutencle oltieil ronfiti che qui la chittse, 
Dove t’avvezzi alio splendore angusto 
Della Divinira, tutta tuovando 
> La tna felicita nei suoi cousigli; 

Dove ai concert! angelici tua voce 
Tna dolce voce unisci in fac.cia.a Dio, 

E una viva pregluera in favor mio. 

Cola del mio dolore 
Vedi i vantaggi, e dei destini il libro 
Ti achiude Dio: tn in quelio 
Leggi di nosira divisione amara 
Gli alti disegni, e ii fine 
Predestiuato della mia camera. 

Vk 
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Oh animaperfetta, animn b*Ua, 

Che amni con tanto ardore, 

Ma che abbastaiua w> non amai, 

Quanto pita amahiI sci 

Or che t’adorna la celeste lnce! 

A te null* ali della calda speme 
Mi levo; ah non negarti 
Ai voti miei; m’apri le braccia; io fugijo, 
Onde a te nnirnn eternaniente in pace , 
Kaccogli tu i’animh mia segnaee. 

For grief thus to become the object of 
poetical occupation, it must already 
have softened, and began to vibrate 
within the limits of pleasure: Haller’s 
was not immortal; in about two ye&rs 
he married another wife, Elizabeth 
Bucher, who died in 1741, and whom lie 
also lamented, but with inferior rimes. 
Tie married a third time; but, as no ode 
occurs on the topic, there is some diffi¬ 
culty to ascertain the date: perhaps it 
w as in 1745; for Halter visited Bern in 
that year, and was elected a member of 
tfic sovereign council. His politics were 
aristocratic. 

Baron Munchausen, tlx: representa¬ 
tive of the King of England in the 
Electorate of Hanover, was much at¬ 
tached to Haller—got him ennobled, and, 
by his advice, patronized with the reve¬ 
nues of the state the foundation at Got¬ 
tingen of a school for surgery; of au hos¬ 
pital Tor lj ing-in-womeu; and of an 
academy for design, in which, objects of 
naturnl history were to have a preference 
over the fine arts. 

In the project of sending a scientific 
traveller into America, Haller took a 
warm interest, and recommended Chris¬ 
topher My lius (a naturalist both in the 
German and English sense of the word,) 
for the mission; but this accomplished 
and adventurous young mau died in 
London, whore he was about to embark 
for Georgia. During the year 1748, 
George the Second visited Gottingen. 
Anoratorio was performed in the church, 
flic words of which Haller supplied; 
and, iu the street, an arc of triumph was 
erected, of which he too suggested the 
inscriptions. 

On the death of Dillenius, in 1747, 
Haller was invited to Oxford. He was, 
indeed, neither a member of the Angli¬ 
can church nor of that university ; but 
illihcrality was not the character of the 
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employed in promoting the science* con¬ 
nected with physiology. J». 1753, be 
voluntarily desisted from bis labours, 
and retired to his natal and beloved; 
Bern, to spend the evening of his life. 
In 1755, Mosheim died, and the vacated 
Chancellorship of the University of Got¬ 
tingen was offered to Haller^ by the 
express desire of George the Second. 
Divided between feelings of gratitude to 
his patron, and of attachment to his 
country, be communicated the offer to 
the sovereign council *of Bern. The 
republic was desirous of detaining So 
illustrious a citizen; and offered to settle 
a pension on him for life. This deter¬ 
mined him to remove no more. 

The principal literary societies of 
Europe were eager to enrol Haller 
among their members: he enumerates iu 
the title-page to his poems, probably in 
the order of his successive admissions, 
those of Gottingen, Bern, Paris, London, 
Berlin, Utrecht, Edinburgh, Bologna, 
Stockholm, Rome, Bavaria, Carinthia, 
and Upsal, as having annexed him to 
their list of members. 

Haller wrote two political novels, 
Alfred and Usong. Of the latter ho 
gave a second and amended edition in 
1777; in which year also he published 
the eleventh edition of his Poems. 
These were his last literary labours. He 
ceased to live on the 12th December, 
1777. The seat of his disease was iu the 
bladder: lie continued to the last an 
attentive and rational observer of his 
own symptoms; transmitted to Gottingen 
a scientific analysis of his case, for which 
opium was the remedy he preferred; and 
died, feeling his own pulse. Eleven 
children survived him. His library was 
purchased by the Emperor Joseph. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

1 IIAVE read and reflected inudi 
upon tho subject of early marriages 
becoming a cause of pauperism. The 
higher orders must he deplorably neg¬ 
ligent of their duty, in promoting tlie 
right instruction of the lower, and 
affording facilities to men not only 
witling but, anxious to work for, sulA 
sisteuce, if the offspring of early mar¬ 
riage shall not constitute the surest and 


age of George the Second ; nor had thd- j jes t provision for«ged parents. It will 
tflcrsv VCt formed the project of tlinilllir nrlmlt nf nmnln nmnf. tliat nil nvpr lln> 


«lorgy jet formed the project W* 
the chairs of science into siueenres, in 
order to confiscate them for the benefit 
of their own order. Haller declined this 
honourable offer: lie continued for 
seventeen years at Gottingen, actively 


admit of ample proof, that all over the 
Highlands, where there are no poor- 
rates, the young and able maintain their 
fathers, mothers,and remoter relatives; 
for, in a country where so mauy youths 
engage as sailors and soldiers, it is not 
Q 2 uncommon 
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uncommon for an aged couple to have 
survived aJLl their sons; and jwrhaps 
they have had no daughter. 

Your correspondent, page 201, in the 
Monthly Magazine for April last, elo. 
queutiy enforces tbeargument,thatDivine 
Providence will regulate the number of 
births according to the products that 
are to yield sustenance for the increased 
population, Allow me to add, that, if 
rye believe ip the highest distinction of 
rational being#,—the hope of immortality, 
(held out both by natural and revealed 
religion,) we must consider, as an un¬ 
christian and criminal exercise of public 
or private power, overy attempt to ob¬ 
struct the gift of existence to creatures 
destined for eternal enjoyments, after 
the Jight afflictions of a few years have 
passed away for ever. B. G. 

To the Editor ttf the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

AM a little at a loss to understand 
whether your Sheffield correspond¬ 
ent, 3. at page 399 of the Number 
for December 1017, wishes to describe 
tire disease of the thyroid gland, called 
Brpnchocelc, or that chronic inflamma¬ 
tion and enlargement of the absorbent 
glands in the neck, so couimou in scro¬ 
fulous habits, whoa lie states, “ that he 
has, with painful emotiori, observed an 
increasing number,of females with swel¬ 
ling (swollen) or full necks.” 

If it he the former of these diseases, 
lie may rest in the assurance that the 
very praiseworthy cause of his “ painful 
emotions” is unfounded; for the -com¬ 
plaint is so completely endemic, and so 

? laterally confined to the lower and 
abouring classes, that “the admirers 
of the sex will not be likely (to nse his 
own words,) to see the neck of a female, 
otherwise delicately proportioned, puffed 
up so as to completely destroy the 
beauty of that interesting part of the 
female figure;” unless they happen to 
be residents of those districts in which 
it prevails; and where, so for from a 
deformity, it is looked upon as the fo 
Kata*; and the size of her goitre more 
effectually secures its possessor from 
the pangs of pebbacyrtbao the fourth of 
her purse. . - " •> A ' - r ,WiX 

The physiology and ;pathology of the 
thyroid , glapd.have bi/berto remained 
penally unknown; and, - although we 
are warranted in supposing that an 
prgan, so abundantly supplied with 
blood? must perform some important 
function (for Nature never acts so incon¬ 
sistently us tp disproportion her mead* 


to her ends), yet all researches info 
its offices have ended in vague hypo¬ 
thesis ; and, like the disease in question, 
still remain open to the mind of the 
ingenious enquirer. Fortunately, how* 
Xiver, he its importance what it may, 
its diseases are but few $ and the princi¬ 
pal, although an unseemly, is by no 
means (in this climate) a very common, 
and certainly not a formidable, one: for, 
Intractable as it is, I know of no case 
‘ recorded in which it has proved destruc¬ 
tive Of life, and but few where it has 
seriously interfered with its fullest en¬ 
joyment. Insome instances, it is true, 
respiration has been in a degree affected; 
but it is far from being (as 3. H. states) 
generally the case. As to his fears of 
its detrimental influence upon the con¬ 
stitution, they'are totally groundless; 
and, with respect to the danger to which 
females labouring under it arc exposed 
during child-birth,—although this lias 
occasionally been considered the cause, 
and not uofrequeotly an exasperation, 
of the disease,—yet, admitting these 
assumptions as facts, the conclusion is 
erroneous; it cannot have any sucli dan¬ 
gerous tendency. 

Of the remedy about which he is so 
justly sceptical, I should he inclined to 
question w hot her any weli-authcuticatcd 
instance has occurred in which the 
patient has recovered under its exhibi¬ 
tion, whoso recovery might not fairly 
be attributed to other collateral means; 
for, that a substance nearly inert should 
possess more efficacy than medicines of 
acknowledged and approved power, is 
a contradiction which cannot be ad¬ 
mitted. 

Switzerland, Savoy, and the Tyrol, 
are thole parts in which this complaint 
is most prevalent; and in some of the 
n|ore mountainous parts of this island 
(especially Derbyshire,) it is by no 
means uncommon, though to a much 
less extent. In the valleys of the Alps 
it is ntore frequently met with than 
upon the mountains themselves: in 
some parts scarcely an iudividual is 
totally exempt; and the cause to which 
it is attributable remain* a mere matter 
of conjecture.’ Idiotism is sometimes 
combined with it j but, whether connect¬ 
ed, or induced by the same cause, is 
uncertain. Several in the same family 
are often affected; and it more frequent¬ 
ly attacks femaies Ilian rutiles; almost 
invariably comrtiencing at an early age, 
and occasionally disappearing sponta¬ 
neously a' short time subsequent to 
puberty) 

borne 
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Some authors have classed Broncho- 
celc amongst scrofulous diseases; fold, 
in the few eases which have fallen with¬ 
in my own observation, the patient has 
borne all the external marks of a scro¬ 
fulous diathesis. T should, therefore, be 
led to anticipate a more favourable 
result from such remedies as give tone 
aud vigor to the system, than from any 
vaunted specifics; a name alone suffi¬ 
cient to condemn. Although but little 
reliance is to bo placed upon local 
applications, they may act as adjuvants. 
Stimulating lotions and blister* are 
recommended, and may be safely, had 
recourse to; but issues would to me 
be very objectionable, as I once saw a 
case in which their introduction in a 
large glandular tumor was followed by 
sphacelus, and death; but, whether front 
the peculiar irritability of the individual, 
or from an inability in glandular struc¬ 
tures to support higli inflammatory 
action, I am unable to say. 

Should the patient be willing to get 
rid of an inconvenience at consider¬ 
able risk, and by the intervention of a 
severe operation, I should oonceive the 
four arteries supplying the glauddnight 
be tied, with a probability of effecting 
n cure; hut its removal has always been 
attended with fatal consequences. 

C. II. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

sin, 

EEIN T G these times of distress ren¬ 
der every means to economise the 
expcncc for the support of a family ab¬ 
solutely necessary, and as every infor¬ 
mation conducive to the comfort of one 
family may he generally beneficial if 
put in practice,—to that end, would any 
of your valuable correspondents, wb® 
may be acquainted with the process of 
dressing and dying fur-skins, bo kind 
enough to give it to the public, through 
the medium of yonr truly useful miscel¬ 
lany, so as to enable those ili&t reside 
jn the country to dress and dye their 
4drabbit aud other skins, for family wear; 
or give a reference to any work in print 
on the subject, ^cither as a separate 
treatise, or the part, or number, of any 
more voluminous publication! . 

Woolwich; R. 

October lfj, 1813. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

ITU respect to forming a new 
nomenclature of the Heavens, 
1 must confess I cannot coincide with 


Mr. Pick’s ideas, whose argument alto¬ 
gether seems to have a tendency of in¬ 
volving the first observers of the heavens 
in oblivion. 

Innovations, however, similar to Mr, 
D.’s, have been attempted by invidious 
persons, whose study was more directed 
to the form, than to the improvement, of 
the science. The venerable Rede, in 
the early part of tbe seventeenth century, 
was the first who attempted to reduce 
the constellations intif different arrange¬ 
ments ; Who substituted the names of the 
twelve Apostles for the twelve sighs of 
the Zodiac, instead of the prophane 
names of the ancients: he was followed 
by an astronomer who afterwards gave 
Scripture-names to the rest of the con¬ 
stellations; hut this innovation intro- 
duued confusion in the study of the 
science, and, consequently, finished with 
its author. 

The “ ignorant shepherds” of the 
plains of Babylon and Egypt were un¬ 
doubtedly the first who inad reserva¬ 
tions of the stars; and 1 think it clearly 
appears they endeavoured to portion 
out tire firmament into distinct parts, 
reducing a certain number of stars under 
lire representation of certain images, in 
order to aid the imagination and the 
memory to conceive and retaiu their 
number and situation. And, if such 
images or figures have the property of 
assisting the memory, why should new 
and more complicated characters be in¬ 
troduced. Instead of studying the nu¬ 
merous clusters of shirs in their ancient 
or original names, we are to substitute 
circles, triangles, squares, pentagons, 
and, consequently, polygons without 
number. Then what advantage-'or im¬ 
provement is to be derived from such 
substitutions? If those innumerable 
clusters are not to he brought into the 
boundary of figures, where there is an 
opportunity of bending, bringing to, and 
expanding, almost at pleasure, are tliey 
to be brought to coincide witii figures so 
scientifically arranged ? 

Tbe question required to be answered 
appears plainly this,—if parallelograms, 
right fines, &e. are to lie-substituted 
instead of Orion and Gemini, &c., will 
. such fig ire* facilitate the progress of 
students?—will tjiey tend to convey 
clearer ideas of the different situations Of 
the state?—will they tend to wid the 
imagination or the memory to conceive 
and retain theiv number better than the 
mythological representations ? If circles 
are to tic introduced, I should despair of 
any regularity whatever; if a square or 

any 
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any other regular figure should be an 
adjoining constellation with a circle, 
what proper name would be given to 
such polygonal figures as would be re¬ 
quired to enclose the spaces caused by 
such figures ? 

Certainly u there is no science which 
lias a tendency to produce more pacific 
habits than astronomy;'' yet I should 
not conceive that the bare names would 
tend to lessen those habits, or that “the 
tranquil observer fifthe heavens” would 
form a mean idea of the works of the 
Almighty, because he studies them by 
ancient characters: surely a student 
cannot imagine that he is to “encounter 
with Hercules and his club,” or that he 
is to fly from the fury of the Bull or the 
ferocity of the Lion. It seems evident, 
that those images of representation 
would not be the means of his forming 
insignificant conceptions,—he would ra¬ 
ther be astonished with the simplicity of 
arrangement ; be surprised at the curious 
mnemon^jf the ancients; be amazed at 
the august works of Nature; and, lastly, 
adore that Omnipotent Power who re¬ 
gulates the whole. J. W. 

Norwich; Jan. 11, 1819. 

For the Monthly Magazine. 

HORACE: 

From the German of Saber. 

T would be forming too mean an 
idea of one pf Antiquity's greatest 
poets, to imagine that Horace addicted 
himself to verse-making (like our now- 
a-day rimesters,) for mere amusement; 
spending his youth and manhood in 
lumting tip poetical thoughts and images, 
and conuiing syllables; in order that, 
by furnishing his fellow citizens every 
now and then with something pretty to 
read, lie might acquire tlic reputation 
of a clever fellow. Lord Shaftesbury 
justly observes, that the ancient and 
modern critics, who have commented on 
this writer, have not represented him 
as the great man lie really was. Com¬ 
paring the scattered passages which be 
has here and there interwoven in his 
poems, concerning his own private con¬ 
cerns and character, lie cannot but strike 
us in a very advantageous light. 

He was the son of a freed-man, who 
wasprobably a Greek*of decent fortune 
Und-upright character, and from whom 
He received a good education. He 
expresses himself very clearly on this 
head in different places,find ascribes it 
to his lather, that he vwis a just man and 
beloved:—• 

—— porus et ingens. 


-si vivo et earns amicis ; 

Can in fnit pater his: Sat. i. 6. 

' He attributes to bis father’s instruc¬ 
tions his not having been hurried down 
the stream of profligacy:— 

. Insuevit pater optimvs hoc me, 

Ut fugcrem exempli* vitiorum qnseque 
notando. Sermn. i. 4. 

He had different teachers; but his wor¬ 
thy father trusted not to them alone, 
being himself bis most careful guardian: 

Ipse niihi custos incorrupt issimus omnes 
Circflm doctores aderat. Ibid. 

, After receiving in Rome so good an 
education, and being instructed accord¬ 
ing to, tbe fashion of the times in the 
elegant arts, be went to Athens, where 
lie prosecuted philosophy in the schools 
of the academies. Dnriug his stay 
there, the civil war broke out, by 
which Bratus hoped to save the repub¬ 
lic. Horace attached himself to the 
side of freedom, both from patriotic and 
private motives; having enjoyed the 
esteem and firk-ndship of Brutus, after 
being, made known to him in Greece. 
This single circnmstaucc of his having 
been acquainted with the leaders of the 
state before tbe rain of the republic, 
and of his having been made use of by 
such great men in the defending, of 
liberty (for a whole legion was entrusted 
to him^ must justify his claim to our 
good opinion. Afterwards he bad occa¬ 
sion to value himself thereupon, and the 
manner in which he speaks of it. 

Me primia urbis belli placuissc domiqut. 

Kp. i. SO. 

—.- Cum magnia vixiasc invitafatebitur 

usque 

Invidia. Sat. ii. 1. 

demonstrates him to have lived in habits 
of intimacy with the greatest men of 
the dying republic, both before and 
during the civil war. And, on this 
ui-count, after the battle of Philippi, he 
was declared an exile, as a leader of 
rebellion, and his goods were confiscated. 
This forced him to a quiet life; and, as & 
lie could now do no more lor Liberty, 
be threw himself into *1110 arms of the 
Muses, as Cicero, ju similar circum¬ 
stances, had, bcfoi ehim, done into those 
of Philosophy. All this he relates with 
bis characteristic conciseness:— 

Rama; tuittiii niihi contigit, atque doccri, 
Iratus GiaiLs quantum nocuisset Achilles. 
Adjecere borne paulo plus aids Athena': 
Scilicet ut possem curvo dignot.eere rectum, 
Atque inter sylvas Aradcmi quscrere 
vernm. 

Dura sed nnovfcra ldco me tpmpora grate; 

Civflisquu 
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Civilhque rndem belli talit ®st:i.« in arma, 

Cassarts August! non responsura iacertis. 
Unde simul prirnum me dimuere Philippi, 
Decisis hutoilein pennis, inopemque pA- 
terni 

Et laris et fundi, paupertas impulit audas 
Ut versos, facercm. Epis. ii. i. 

Here ho insinuates his opinion of tlic 
civil war; so that we cannot but forgive 
him his after-reconciliation with Gsesar. 
He ascribes to him only superior might, 
which he silently opposes to the right 
of the other party. The bravest man 
deserves not blame for yielding to. de¬ 
cisive superiority, if be do but nut 
consider the more powerful as the more 
rightful master. 

It were mistaking the matter to con¬ 
clude, from the last words of this passage, 
that he turned poet for bread; or that 
the profit of his verses was necessary to 
his maintenance. He only means, that 
the loss of Ins estate and his banishment, 
by depriving him of ability to be ac¬ 
tively useful, obliged him to a different 
pursuit. 

His first poetical attempts were his 
satires, written after tbc manner of 
Lucilius: and natural enough was it 
that a man, of so noble a way of think¬ 
ing, should give loose to his contempt 
for profligacy and vice. This virtuous 
scorn was his Muse, and not an itch 
for the name of poet; accordingly, at 
first, he lays no claim to the titlV:— 

-Ego me ilioruiu dederim quibu* esse 

poetas, 

Excerpam numero. Serm. i. 4. 

and look no pains for applause; for 
then, too, as well as now, the wits of the 
age had their several tricks for admira¬ 
tion,—their dan-traps, (if X may borrow' 
a term from the stage.) This under¬ 
hand woik did not suit him:— 

Non ego nobihum seviptorum auditor et 
ultor 

Grammaticus aiubire tribus et pulpita 
diguor. Epist. >. 19. 

He wrote, because he could not view 
the progress of dissipation, and Silently 
«. look on:— 

—— Sen me tranquilla genectns 
Expcclat, seu miffs atris eircimivolat alis, 
Dives, inops, Hoime, seu for* ita jussent, 
exul 

Qnisquis eiit vitae ,scribam,color. Serm.ii. 1. 
He fore ail end was put to civil discord, 
however, he obtaiued leave to retnrn to 
Home, bought a citizen’s decury.and was 
introduced, by his friends Virgil and 
Vari us, to Maecenas. At first he shewed 
much backwardness; and it was nine 
months after his introdnetion to this 
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favorite of Augustus ere be was ad¬ 
mitted among bis intimates. (Scrm. i, 6.) 
He was nest presented to Augustas* 
and by him much valued. 

From, a hundred passages in his 
writings, it may be perceived that, iu 
Horace’s conversations with Maecenas 
and Augustus, tiie discourse mostly 
glanced upon the corruption of manners 
and morals among the Romans, and that 
this gave rise to many a satire and ode. 
Under the regent’s protection, be might 
venture to be bold; and was, indeed, 
sometimes , so bitter as to come within 
reach of the law, which created him 
many enemies; but, as lie was safe from 
persecution, they rattier excited his hate 
than tils fear. From time to time he 
continued his vehement sallies upon tho 
reigning follies of the Romans, attacking, 
indiscriminately, as well individuals aa 
the public. 

His way of life was such as becamo 
a philosopher,—unambitious, and glad 
that bis situation allowed ofjiis living 
to himself, afar from public business and 
from court. Like a true sage, he scorns 
to feel the great advantages of a private 
life :— 

Nollem onus,-portare moles turn. 

Nam mibi cootinuo major quasremla foret 
res, 

At quo salntandi pi u res; duccndus et hubs 
Et comes alter, nti ne solus rusve peregreve 
Exircm; p lures calones atque cabaili 
Pascendi; dneenda petonita.— Serm. i, 6. 

He felt that in this state he had many 
superiorities over the great:— 

—— Conunodius quam tu, prceclare 
senator, 

Millibus atque aliis vivo; quantumque 
libido est, 

Iacedo solus; percontor quanti olus et far. 

With such a way of thinking, well might 
be look down on the Romans, as ftom 
an eminence, and leproach them so 
emphatically with their follies. 

Augustus saw the importance of such 
a man. not only as an amusing and phi¬ 
losophical companion, but as one who 
could importantly serve him, by spread¬ 
ing his fame and supporting his policy; 
and. by his express command, Horace 
ccicbiated*in song his and his party’s 
victories, Many of the hest odes .were, 
iu all probability, composed at bis. in¬ 
stigation to sooth the Romans into an 
affection for his quiet government, his 
institutions, and his laws. In old age 
the poet scmis again to have absented 
himself from co^rt, to enjoy bit own 
retirement. He then resided mostly on 
bis Sabine estate, or in bis Tibnitine 

villa. 
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Villa; living, like « wise man, oftcner " 
wished-for then beheld at coart. 

All this casts a pretty clear light upon 
his moral character. He had genius 
enough, hi the obscurity of an inferior 
station, to make himself master of sneh 
habits and talents as rendered him im¬ 
portant t tf the first men of the state: 
and, had the assertors of froedbfll over¬ 
come, ho would have acquired great 
weight, and been considered as one of 
the pillars of the republic. Aft soon as 
the labouring for liberty seemed riot 
only fruitless but dangerous to the state, 
he gave np aotive life, and bowed his 
head to fate, lie was ^sought by the 
ruling party; and, though he did not 
sbun its t'avoV, he did not become one 
of its mean flatterers. As be coaid no 
longer do aoy-thing for tlte common¬ 
wealth, he was, avfbile, only a spectator. 
His penetration and accuracy of feeling 
soon pictured to him, in lively colours, 
the sinking and degenerating character 
of his fcllow-Citizens: and, as patriot- 
virtue was henceforward to be useless, 
to private virtuehe endeavoured to lend 
bhi support. It stung him to the quick, 
that the Homans, after having irrecover¬ 
ably lost their political liberty, ■ should 
add to their bonds the chains of moral 
slavery. He perceived that, even under 
tbe new government, means remained, 
would but the citizens embrace them, to 
make the empire great, and themselves 
happy: and much of his poetry aims at 
convincing them of this, and at saving 
them from complete corruption. What 
be required of them, bis own life exem¬ 
plified. This enlarged way of thinking, 
united to a very lively poetical genius, 
make him one of the poets Who have 
laboured for tbe true end of the art. 
This moral aim, ns an ingenious English 
critic has observed, is perceptible in all 
his works; and the author of the epistles 
is knowabje even in bis odes. “ Horace 
(says Warton,) is the most popular 
writer of antiquity, "because he deals 
in images borrowed from common life, 
and in remarks accommodated to human 
hearts ami occupationsand (we may 
add,) because, his object was not so 
much to pass for the ingeniotft man, who 
had always something pretty wherewith 
to dazzle Ids reader,—j^ut lor a philoso¬ 
pher, whoso comprehensive view was 
usefully darted over a whole public. 

To be sure, he has trifled, and written 
many an odelct to entertain his. friend; 
but he ought not to typ tried upon the 
testimony of a few songs composed for 


f mstime and In joke, but on that of his 
argbr and more serious works. In 
them, we every-wherc behold tbe man 
penetrated with tiie convictions lie is 
endeavouring to infuse into others; and 
who, therefore, gives to every thought 
its greatest warmth and vigour. In 
them, we every-wherc perceive tbe 
glowing, feeling heart, the copious and 
flowery fancy, overruled by strong sense; 
•and, pit this account, ho mast always 
remain the'favorite poet of the serious 
and tbe philosophical. 

To ihe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

sin, 

T is truly lamentable to hear of the 
numbers who lose their lives by fire 
in London. The bouses are constructed 
of such combustible materials, and fires 
make such rapid progress, that there 
is little chance of escape, except by the 
windows; and, if people would avail 
themselves of this outlet, 1 am convinced 
tiic number of sacrifices to this dreadful 
clement , would be greatly lessened. 
Many ingenious contrivances have been 
proposed, to enable people to save them¬ 
selves in this way; but, either from their 
complicated motions, their expense, or 
some other cause, few, or none of them, 
have been generally adopted. Yet it is 
an undoubted truth, that almost every 
person may be saved, by having recourse 
to a knitted rope, or rope-ladder, sus¬ 
pended from the Window. This simple 
assistance is attended with almost no 
expense; and snrely the most delicate 
person would not hesitate a moment 
between sliding down a rope or being 
burned alive. 

Might not every sleeping apartment, 
or at least every house, be provided 
with this simple apparatus, with a hook, 
noose, or other means of fixing it 
quickly to a fjed-post, or table? lint, 
it is to be feared, the very simplicity of 
' this scheme will prevent its being prac¬ 
tised ; and we shall he doomed, now 
and then, to hear of otir follow-creatures 
burned or suffocated for want of a bit 
of knotted rope. It yonld bo a sort 
of insult to the understanding of your 
readers, to enter into a minute detail 
of tbe means of using this simple mode 
of escape: every person must appre¬ 
hend at once. I should he happy to 
hear that every house-keeper in London 
would adopt this plan, by either having 
a rope-ladder, or some yards of knotted 
rope, to have recourse to on such 
mournful occasions. 1 am not ashamed 

to 
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to Hay, tlmt when business calls mo to 
London, I cannot sleep with safety or 
satisfaction, till rny bed-room is pro¬ 
vided with a bit of rope. T. S. 

Dundee; Dec. 24,1818. 

T9 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

O apology will be required for the 
trouble I hereby occasion. Your 
willingness to encourage the circulation 
of accurate information on any subject 
whatever, (whether agreeable or dis¬ 
agreeable to your own opinion,) bas ever 
been evinced by tbe facility with which 
yon have promulgated the sentiments 
of your numerous correspondents. 

In your Magazine for November, 
p. 352, col. 2, you have introduced a 
statement of Mens. DaficPs tiete method 
of teaching French to a number of pupils, 
by himself /frrt pronouncing the words, 
and then his pupils, till they did it ac¬ 
curately. That Mr. D. may have in¬ 
vented this plan, 1 shall not pretend to 
deny; because I am not certain how 
many years lie may have resided in 
England; and I uni not aware that it 
is of particular importance. But I Itel 
it a duty to rny country to state, that ho 
is not the only person who has practised 
it; and that it was practised several 
years ago in my school at Hanley, in 
the Pottery. I shall appeal to the inha¬ 
bitants of that place (which 1 hav^iovv 
quitted) to vet if}’. 

The fact, Mr. Editor, is this:—when 
I connncneed the edueation of youth at 
Hanley, each pupil laboured under, not 
only total ignorance of true prosody, (or 
enunciation,) but also a peculiar diuftciic 
brogue, that excited disagreeable sen¬ 
sations whenever and while I had them 
employed in leading. 1 was confident 
that, unless thcii vocal organs differed 
from mine, this needed not be the case; 
i was satisfied that the philosophy of 
language should furnish adequate re¬ 
medies, and 1 icsolvcd to experiment a 
little with the mechanism of language. 
1 selected some of the most striking 
passages from Hr. Mayor’s Speaker and 
Blair’s Cl ass Book*; (such as I conjec¬ 
tured would interest the pupils, and 
excite correspondent emotions;) and, 
causing each class to assemble, I first 
read the whole exercise twice; I then 
read a line, ami caused the whole class 
to recite it; this was done, perhaps, ten 
minutes: 1 then caused each boy in the 
class to recite the exercise; constantly 
correcting Dio smallest deviation, and 
explaining the nature of tho sentiment, 
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and the true reasons why it wall to be 
pronounced in the manner I inculcated. 

The novelty of the plan occasioned a 
little risibility for several days among 
file head classes, but they soon perceived 
tbe advantages that would result from 
attention; they entered into my views 
with considerably more spirit ’than I 
had either reason or cause to expect. 
They even evinced anxiety whenever 
some arithmetical operation engaged 
my attention a few minutes beyond the 
regular hour appointed for this exercise; 
and! 1 believe, that an omission would 
have produced dissatisfaction altogether. 
In connection with this method, I in¬ 
troduced the mechanism of language in 
reference to analysis and composition; 
and such was Ihe pleasure the pupils 
began to feel, that they scarcely ever 
were absent from their grammatical 
and recitative exercises. The effects 
produced equalled iny most earnest 
expectations. For, at tho Christmas 
following, before an assemblage »yf near 
two hundred ladies and gentlemen, two 
classes, of twenty-four pupils each, lead 
ami recited exercises, (proposed by some 
of the company,) separately, and col¬ 
lectedly, in the same time, infitximts , 
cadenee, and tone, (as far as could accord 
with the relative varied pitch,) of voice; 
ami immediately analysed whatever 
exorcise was given. 

lu stating this particularly, I have no 
pi irate feeling to gratify; ] merely wish 
my countrymen not to attach all tho 
merit of every novelty in education to 
any individual whatever. I am, indeed, 
of opinion, tlmt many school-masters 
may consider the method I have staled 
as the only one calculated to fully coun¬ 
teract provincial vulgarisms. But I 
must agaiu assert, tlmt Mods. Dufief is 
not the only pet sou who practises it; 
and, also, that I have not honoured if. 
I constantly resort to it whenever l 
w it.li to effect the above purpose; amt 
I am without any doubt whatever con¬ 
cerning its being the easiest, (to both 
teacher ami pupil,) the quickest, and 
the only accurate method of commu¬ 
nicating the continental languages. 

The benefits of the plan arc jmvr en¬ 
joyed by each of these young gent lemon, 
who were so instructed, (sonic of whom 
arc now' iu vaiiouS parts of the king¬ 
dom;) and I will be so bold as to say, 
that no persons in Hanley arc more free 
from dialectic lyogut, tlmn those my 
late, pupils. Simeon Shaw. 

Academy, near Olfffield, Salford. 

K Tv 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

SON of mine having long been 
troubled with waris on various 
parts of his face, and as they are so 
conspicuously situated, that be docs 
not like.to make use of caustic, I shall 
feel obliged if any ofyour correspondents 
are able to prescribe some efficient re¬ 
medy. We have cut them oil' repeat¬ 
edly; but, instead of diminishing, they 
appear to gros| larger: we have also 
tried a strong solution of sal-amtnoniac, 
but without effect. A. C. It. 

London; Jan. 7. 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
APPLICATION of the NEW THEORY of 
MOTION to EXPLAIN the CAUSE of Ute 
TIDES. 

HE phenomena of the tides have 
been ascribed to the principle of 
innate gravitation; but the new theory 
of proximate causes refers them to that 
goners^ law of motion which it considers 
as the primary and proximate cause of 
all material phenomena, operating, in a 
descending series, from the rotation of 
the sun round the fulcrum of the solar 
system, to the fall of an apple to the 
earth. This motion being transferred 
from system to system, and from body 
to body, through all nature from its 
source, wherever that be, serves as the 
efficient cause ofevery species of vitality, 
of every organic arrangement, and of 
all those accidents of body heretofore 
ascribed by the imagination toattraclivc, 
gravitating, and centrifugal Ibices. 

The waters of the ocean are observed 
to flow and rise twice a-d«y, in which 
motion, or flux, which in the same di¬ 
rection lasts nearly six hours, the sea 
gradually swells, and, entering the 
months of rivers, drives back the river- 
waters towards their head. After a 
continued flux of six hours, it seetns to 
repose for a quarter of an hour, and then 
begins to ebb, or ictire baek, for six 
hours more; in which time, by the subsi¬ 
dence of the waters at the rivers-mouth, 
they resume their usual course. After a 
quarter of an hour, the sea again flows 
and rises as before. c 

According to the theory of Newton, 
these phenomena were supposed to be 
produced by an imaginary power, in¬ 
herent in all matter,called attraction. 
The moon was supposed to attract the 
waters by the hocus-poc^s of this power, 
just as the earth was supposed to attract 
the moon, the mooif the earth, and the 
planets one another. This was very 
good philosophy as Jong as namet were 


admitted to represent efficient comet, 
hci t die more inquisitive spirit of modern 
philosophy asks how any attraction, or 
operative force of the nature of attrac¬ 
tion, can exist between bodies necessa¬ 
rily separated, according to the same 
theory, by a vacuum in space, and which 
would fall together hut for the further 
necessary hypothesis of a projectileforce! 
llcsidcs, in the phenomena of the tides, 
it was tinibrtuuute for this gravitating 
theory, that the tides rise on the oppo¬ 
site sides of the earth at the same 
time. 

The entire theory of all occult attrac¬ 
tion and repulsion is, however, visionary 
and fabulous, and must yield, before 
the light of reason, to the new theory, 
which ascribes all phenomena of 
subordinate or included motion to su¬ 
perior general motions, or to the tiansfer 
of the motious of greater bodies to 
smaller ones. Thus, alb motious which 
we witness on the earth, as the tides of 
the waters and atmosphere, the fall of 
bodies, the principle of weight or centri¬ 
petal force, the motions of animals, &c\ 
&c. are ascribed by the new theory of 
transferred motion, to the combined mo¬ 
tions ol thecai th around its axis in every 
twenty-four hours, and around the sun 
in every year,—ol' which motions every 
part ol i lie terrestrial muss is the incit 
patient. 

ItVs easy to conceive, that, even if 
there w ere no moon, the moving waters 
of the two great oceans, the Atlantic 
and Pacific, would necessarily oscillate, 
or vibrate, between the continents 
which humid them tiom north to south, 
by the combined force of the tw o-iold 
motions of the earth. They would be 
intercepted in their rotation by those 
continents on the eastern sides, w hich it 
is well known are worn aw aj by their 
action; and a re-action would take 
place on the western sides of the same 
continents. But, as the motions of the 
moon, in its lunar orbit, coincide with 
those of tire tides in their terrestrial 
orbit, there is evidently a connexion in 
the cause ofbotb motions, or rather, the 
causes of both appear to be identically 
the same; and the effects are, therefore, 
simultaneous. 

This common cause, it may now' Ire 
proved, is to be found in the motions of 
the earfli, which operate alike on lire 
waters of the earth, and hy the medium 
of space on the moon according to 
their respective quantities of matter, 
and to the square of their distances from 
Hie centre of the motions of tbe terres¬ 
trial and lunar system. 

- ran. _ 
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The comlexlon between the earth 
nnd its waters is palpable, but that 
between the earth and the moon is ob¬ 
viously maintained by means of tire 
gaseous or fluid medium, which fills all 
space, and transfers the motions of the 
sun, from the sun to the planets and 
their secondaries, and from the planets to 
their several secondaries. The gaseous 
medium filling universal space is, there¬ 
fore, iu this respect, and in universal 
nature, as cflicicut in transferring motion 
from masses to masses in proportion to 
their quantity of matter and to their 
distance, as the continuous fixed matter 
of a rod, or lover of wood or metal. 

The causes and plicuomcna of the 
tides, according to this new system, 
may he described iu the following 
paragraphs: 

1. The tides arc primarily nolhing 
more thati oscillations of the waters, 
caused by the two-fold motions of the 
earth, and by flic constant re-action of 
land during the rotation of the whole ter¬ 
restrial muss of fixed and fluid ma¬ 
terials. 

2. There, are two lidos in opposite 
seas of the earth at the same time, be¬ 
cause thejeare two great seas in •notion, 
and two continents acting and rc-aetiug 
on the two moving seas. 

3. The oscillations move backward 
and forward within every six hours,con¬ 
sequently the space moved over } the 
same waters in each vibration is equal 
to the rate of motion per hour multi¬ 
plied by six, which oscillation in tiie 
llvitish Channel is from thirty-six to 
forty-two miles only. 

4. This, therefore, is the breadth of 
the great tidal waves, or oscillations of 
the ocean; consequently, there are 
70 or 80 of these tidal-waves follow¬ 
ing each other in succession across the 
Atlantic, and from 130 to 200 such in 
the Pacific, according to the several 
rates of motion arising from various 
combinations of land, rocks, and water. 

5. Their connection with the mooli 
and sun, is a consequence of the causes 
of all motion being the same; and of the 
necessary balance*of forces, which exists 
in a system of universal motion, in 
which all bodies arc forced to move 
around circles of such radii as are calcu¬ 
lated to produce in each of them uniform 
momenta. 

6. < >fcourse, nsit istbcoscillationoftbc 
great tidal waves that creates the local 
tides, whatever adds to the volume or 
velocity of a tidal wave, when moving 
from east to west, pioduces similar 


effects, while the same volume moves 
back from west to east; consequently, 
one spring-tide, or one neap-tide, or one 
tide of any kind, leads necessarily to a 
returning tide of the same quantity; and 
there is no occasion for the operation of 
any new power, to produce a recurring 
jreculiarity during tire same rotation. 

In Aim;, it is intended to he asserted 
in this paper, that the phenomena of the 
titles are mere phenomena of motion,— 
and, as such, are proximately caused 
by motion ; that flic 'proximate mo¬ 
tions or causes concerned in their pro¬ 
duction are the rotation of the earth 
around its own axis, and around the 
centre of the momenta of the earth and 
moon, and that of the earth, the moon, 
and the sun; no attraction, gravitation, 
or other occult force, being concerned, 
or being necessary. 

Palpably and necessarily true as is 
this theory of tire proximate causes of 
the local motions or tides of the terres¬ 
trial fluids, yet there arc many sensible 
persons who have been edncatctrtn the 
belief of the power of flic hocus-pocus of 
gravitation, who will attempt to dispute 
its evidence inch by inch. They witness 
certain effects, and, instead of tracing 
the proximate mechanism of their causes, 
they consider it as the acini of philoso¬ 
phical research to specify the vulgar law 
of those cfi'ects, and to confer a name 
on flic cause. To pronounce this name 
is so much easier than to investigate 
the cause itself, that it is to be feared 
the votaries of a system of nomenclature 
will continue to out-number the votaries 
of investigation in the proportion in 
which the idle exceed the industrious, 
unless the conferring of a name on a 
cause should cease to be considered as 
logitimate wisdom. 

The supernatural, or hocus-pocus, 
philosophy lias, however, been fashion¬ 
able in all ages; for nothing delights men 
like conjurations or enchantments. It 
is, therefore, an ungracious task to 
disturb the delightful visions of those 
who implicitly believe in miraculous 
causes, flow painful it is to descend 
from the magical powers of innate at¬ 
traction, anil the enchanting principle 
of universal gravitation, to mechanical 
arrangements of atomic forms, and to 
the accidents otk transferred motion! 
IIow much more pleasing it is to follow 
the transition of caloric, than to be ena¬ 
bled to trace all cases of heat to varia¬ 
tions and eoffl'entrations of motion i 
Wliat an extinguisher of the imagination 
it is, to prove flint the parts oi a planet 
R "3 centripetate* 
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■eentripetate, owing to its two-fold mo¬ 
tions, instead of gravitating by the occult 
■ublimity of the gravitating force! How 
mortifying it is to find, that a gaseous 
medium in space is competent to con¬ 
duct and transfer tlie motions of distant 
bodies to one another, without the aid 
of the puhiime gravitation, and the sub¬ 
limely sublime centrifugal force! How 
vulgar it is to maintain, that universal 
space is filled with gross media, like' 
that in tlie vicinity of a dirty planet! 
How common* it is to assert, that the 
delightful mysteries of friction and ins¬ 
tance are nothing more than the palling 
witli, or diffusion, of motion, according 
to the combined ratio or tlie number of 
particles in the opposing bodies, with 
their pre-existing heat or fluidity! How 
destructive of the vrorktngs of genius, 
and the invention of bcantifni hypothe¬ 
ses, concerning animal life and loco¬ 
motion, to assert that such motions con¬ 
sist merely in a muscular transfer of tlie 
motions of (he earth from the extremi¬ 
ties iri*bontact wilh the earth to the dis¬ 
tant extremities of the bodies! In siiort, 
science and philosophy will lose ail their 
fascinations, if it should unfortunately 
be admitted, that all the varied pheno¬ 
mena of the universe have proximate 
-causes, not more obscure than transferred 
motion, as concentrated by various ar¬ 
rangements, and as modified by various 
atomic forms! 

Common Sense. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

CONOMY in our necessary ex¬ 
penditure is now become the duty 
of almost every oik* who does not live 
upou the taxes. The subject, as to where 
a family may live cheapest, is therefore 
pf vital importance; and, as the columns 
of your excellent Magazine have al¬ 
ready been opened to the discussion of 
the question, the enclosed may not be 
unacceptable to your readers. 

To those possessed of limited means 
—to half-pay officers, retired tradesmen 
of moderate fortunes, and small annui¬ 
tants,—the following information is 
addressed. To such tlie situation point¬ 
ed out offers a retirement within the pale 
of the British dominions, wilhin the 
easy reach of friends# in a healthful cli¬ 
mate, at a comparatively cheap rate of 
giving, and divested of that most appal¬ 
ling idea connected with emigration,—a 
final separation from (Air country and 
ponnexions. / 

Tlie Jsle of Man is situated about 


the middle of .the Irish channel, and is 
nearly equidistant from the shores of 
' the three kingdoms, with all which it 
has communication, by means chiefly 
of regular passage-boats, furnished with 
excellent, accommodations, at moderate 
charges; affording an endless source of 
gratification and amusement to the 
lovers of aquatic excursions in every 
direction,—to Liverpool, ‘Whitehaven, . 
Dublin, Dumfries, and the adjacent 
coasts, and innumerable facilities lor 
field sports. 

As a sea-bathing place, Douglas can 
scarcely be surpassed; whether the 
salubrity of the climate, or the purity of 
the water, be considered; and it pos¬ 
sesses excellent accommodation, both 
for warm and cold bathing. 

The country is in a high degree bcan¬ 
tifni and romantic, and has been consi¬ 
dered, by many judges of the picturesque, 
as inferior in these qualities to the isle 
of Wight, only from its want of the same 
luxuriant growth of w ood. 

The Isle of Man is totally free from 
taxes, except a rate upon dogs, public- 
houses, and a very small rate upon 
dwelling-houses in the towns; the sums 
thus raised being applied to the repair¬ 
ing of the highways. Good arable land, 
at two;or three miles’ distance from the 
chief towns, lets ut from one to two 
guineas an acre per annum: iiniiti- 
provVd lands may lie had at a very low 
rate. Neat dwelling-houses in the 
towns, with three bed-rooms, parlour, 
kitchen, &c. at from 121. to lot. a-year. 
Larger houses, very good, at from 201. 
to 351. a-year. Furnished lodgings, 
with good sitting-room, bed-room, 8cc. 
at 6s. a-week, and upwards, according 
to the extent and quality of the accom¬ 
modations. Provisions may be esti¬ 
mated nearly as follow, viz. 

Beef 4d. to 7d. per lb. 

Mutton 4d. to 8d. ditto. 

Veal 6d. to ?d. ditto. 

Pork 4d. to 6d. ditto. 

- A good turkey 3s. to 4s. 

Goose 2s. to 2s. 6d. 

Ducks and fowls, 2s. a-pair. 

Chickens 9d. to Is. ditto. 

Fish of various sorts (including turbot 
and soles,) abundant, and verv cheap. 

Eggs from 1$ to 2 $ dozen tor Is. 

Fresh butter in summer at from 6d. to 
9d. per lb. of 16 oz.—in winter from 9d, 
to is. 

. French brandy 10s. to 1 2s. per gallon. 

Hollands 10s. per gallon. 

Rum 9s. per gallon. 

And good port-wine at 24 s. per dozen. 
Jan. ?0,1819. ' j. jf t 

For 
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For the Monthly Magazine., 
COTEMPORARY AUTHORS. 

BSTIUATE of the LITERARY CHARACTER 
Of MRS. ANN RATCUFFE. 

HILE the resemblance between 
mediocrity and excellence is so 
striking tliat but few can discover the 
difference, there is still a quality be¬ 
longing to the latter which raises it to 
such an unmeasurable degree above the 
former, that they do not admit of com¬ 
parison. We iiave sometimes thought 
that mediocrity, with respect to excel¬ 
lence, is what the productions of art arc 
to those of Nature. The outward sym¬ 
metry is, apparently, not inferior; but 
all the internal contrivance, the wonders 
of the mechanism, and the mystery of 
vivification, arc wanting. The painted 
flower emulates the beauty of the native 
blossom, but the moment that it is sub¬ 
jected to microscopic sight it appears 
a rude and rough congregation of bfots 
and stains; whilst the texture and co¬ 
lours of the other are developed into a 
more amazing variety of ingenuity and 
perfection. The tael of taste is, to me¬ 
diocrity and excellence, what the mi¬ 
croscope is to the rose and the paiiding. 

We have been led into this train of 
reflection, by comparing the works of 
Mrs. Ratclifl'c with those of her most 
popular imitators. In some -of tlmm 
we find the fable as well constructed, 
and, in others, the descriptions drawn 
with no less force; but her genius was 
not in them. It is necessary to grant 
to them that (he events narrated might 
have happened, and that the scenes 
described may have bad existence; but, 
in the romances of this wonder-making 
lady, nothing is required beyond what 
she produces. We read on to the end, 
conjured by the magic of her imagina¬ 
tion ; and, while shuddering on the brink 
of extravagance, we catmot persuade 
ourselves, at (Ire moment, that we are 
safe from real dangers. She is the 
greatest sorceress in the terrific that has 
ever appeared: the murder scene in 
Macbeth “ aujlts info thin air," when 
compared to the black and lowering 
horrors of tire attempted assassination in 
the Italian ; tire incidents of which arc 
depicted, not only as naturally, but with 
more simplicity, and are not less finely 
invested with the aerial haze of poetical 
penciling. 

Some critics have expressed the opi¬ 
nion, that Mrs. llatcliife is not the in¬ 
ventor of that species of fiction in which 
she has so greatly excelled, and they 
affect to find the model of her stories in 
3 


“ the Cattle of Otranto,” by Horace 
Walpole; or in the dramas and romances 
of the Germans. It would not bc diffi¬ 
cult to disprove this. Although the 
superstitious feelings of the characters 
arc delineated in the Castle of Otranto 
with naivete and genius, tire incidents 
are so preposterous that lfie reader is 
never interested in them, but often 
disposed to throw down the book with 
levity; and in tire German writers there 
is an exaggeration 9 of passion, as far 
.beyond the hounds of Nature as the in¬ 
cidents in the other are remote from 
probability. But, in the romances of 
Mrs. Ratclifl'c, each successive scene is 
so well conceived, and executed with 
so strict a icgard to the proper costume 
of Nature,.that ail air oficality pervades 
the whole series, and wc are not sen¬ 
sible of the general improbability of the 
story until we have closed the book, and 
shaken off the entrancemcnt with which 
wc were deluded. It is in the influence 
which she possesses over life feelings 
of her readers that her pow'er and ori¬ 
ginality consists. 

Her object, especially in her tw’o great 
works, the Mysteries of Udolpho and 
the Italian, is to inspire terror. In the 
former, she has addressed herself to our 
superstitious curiosity, by a train of 
circumstances, in which the reader is 
perfectly aware no .supernatural agency 
exists; and, in the latfer, she aims at 
the excitement of a sfill higher species 
of fear by incidents that have a super¬ 
human character, whilst the stoiy itself 
is obviously within the oidinaiy pro¬ 
babilities of Neapolitan inaei.eis. Vet, 
ill tile Mysteries of Udolpho. we aro 
constantly in the dread of some appari- 
tional apocalypse; and, in the Italian, 
appalled by it stupendous phantom of 
embodied iniquity. But bow charm- 
ingly these strong feelings are occa¬ 
sionally appeased, — soothed by the 
solemn solitudes of the forest,—cheered 
by the images of rural carelessness, or 
spirited into that open-eyed enthusiasm 
that, in Uio freedom of the breezy moun¬ 
tain top, expatiates over the landscape 
below, and the blue expanse of the 
distant sea. The descriptions of Mrs, 
RatclifTe possess the transparency of 
Claude, with the grandeur of Salvator > 
Rosa. 

, Bui ibe power of her pencil is not 
limited to the magnificent fidelity of 
her landscapes and figures, it is still 
more beautifnl^ exhibited in those 
minute touches of feeling w hieh render 
the sentiment appropriate to the cir¬ 
cumstance •*, anti preserve jm harmonious 

accordance J 
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accordance between tbe figure* ami the 
back-ground of her pictures. The con¬ 
duct of Moutoni, taken in connexion with 
his tarnished palace at Venice, and his 
ruinous castle among tho Appeimines, 
bis carousals, his garb, iiis mien, man¬ 
ners, and profession, form one of the 
most masterly and best executed con¬ 
ceptions in literal n re. In Schcdari we 
find tho same being, but in greater 
maturity, enriched with the vicious ex¬ 
perience of more 1 advanced life, and 
abstracted fiom those associates whose 
minor profligacy served to temper his 
offences. Schcdari is just such a con¬ 
fessor as Moutoni would have made in 
the capacity of a friar. Of their kind, 
these two tremendous portraits approx¬ 
imate to that of the prodigal Moore 
in Schiller’s celebrated tragedy of the 
Robbers; and they stand beside the 
celebrated Corsair and Lara of Jfy ion, 
with the living energy of men, contrasted 
with master-pieces of art. Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe ha's*- dissected depravity with 
vicdean boldness, ami daied to lay open 
the arteries of male dereliction from the 
oracles of the heart to the marrow in the 
bones. Khc has pencilated beyond the 
metaphysics of her sex, and exposed the 
criminality peculiar to ours. 

If she is not the inventor of that class 
of romance-w riling which she has cul¬ 
tivated with so much success, she is the 
effectual founder of the school to which 
it belongs. In composition, however, 
her works arc far from being models. 
The style is loose and inordinately figu¬ 
rative ; but, withal, very natural. The 
sense floats in a poetical medium, and 
we are perplexed to account for the 
interest which it excites, lilt we recol¬ 
lect it may be compared to a corpse 
borne away on the tide, or the spectacle 
of a person struggling in the waters. 
To offer, therefore, any comment 011 the 
management of her stoiies would give 
no idea of the talent shown in them. 
They are charmed things, and the spell 
dissolves in the attempt to analyze the 
ingredients. In this lespecl they may 
be compared to the productions of old 
John iiuuyan, who to the most palpable 
allegories awakens the sympiftliy of his 
readers as effectually as if his personi¬ 
fications were living individuals. It is 
in vain that rhetoricians furnish rules to 
produce similar effects, the power i» in 
the peculiar endowments of the author, 
and is that quality by vvlftcb works of 
mediocrity are distinguished from those 
of excellence; it is genius, in contra¬ 
distinction to talent. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

&I R 

MOMENT’S reflection will satisfy 
all your realtors, that a man, ac¬ 
customed to study, docs not observe 
the syllables witon he is reading, at 
least a language familiar to him. Earli 
word is a type to which his eye has been 
used : he recognizes it at a glance. In 
fact, the words are to him b icroglyphics—. 
symbols, each presenting instantaneously 
to bis mind a settled meaning and pr.s- 
nuueiation. Now, this is a sound reason 
against hastily altering an established 
orthography, even though it may Dot 
have been originally well devised. It 
is not so decisive, however, as to forbid 
all possible changes; and, should one tie 
indicated, tending to prevent n hesita¬ 
tion in the reader’s comprehension, its 
adoption w ould promote the very objee>t 
for which caution, in tampering w ith the 
existing system, is recommended. 

1 have often noticed a perplexity, in 
persons reading aloud, from there being 
no difference in the spelling between 
tho pronoun and the conjunction that. 
You will see it now that you are put 
upon the watch. It vvill not happen 
where the passage has been previously 
perused, and the general sense is im¬ 
pressed on the reader’s recollection; 
lint it will be frequently experienced 
where t^ierc lias not been such a prepa¬ 
ration, so as that the purport of the 
sentence begun is to tie guessed at. 

I have wondered that Ihn simple 
expedient of doubling the final f in the 
pronoun has not got into practice. Such 
a distinction would at once mark that 
the word was to have the intensity of 
pronunciation by which we do discri¬ 
minate it from the other in utterance. 
The innovation would not lead to abuse, 
by being a precedent tor treating, on 
the same principle, the multitude of 
words which have two meanings en¬ 
tirely unconnected: for, I do not know 
any other case in which the context 
docs not immediately fix the sense, if 
the structure of the sentence place the 
word in its right pnsitiop. ii. 

Geruckpore; June 28, 1818. 

To ihe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sin, 

SHALL think myself obliged to 
any of your literary correspondent* 
who will inform me if Tolaml ever pub¬ 
lished his II istory of the Druids. Thcte 
is a work beat ing that title, which is not 
without its interest, though only the 
plan of tho projected work which the 

learned 
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learned author communicated to Lord 
Viscount Moletworth, in a scries of let* 
ters addressed to that nobleman. 

'J'oland appears to have been pecu¬ 
liarly qualified to write a work of the 
kind, not only from his profound know¬ 
ledge of ali kinds of learning, his grout 
skill in all the learned und modern lan¬ 
guages, hut also in the Celtic in all its 
dialects. It appears, from his own 
account of the work, tlutl he had liad it 
in contemplation lor many years “ col¬ 
lecting, us occasion presented, whatever 
might any way tend to the udvautage or 
perfection of it.’' He intended it not 
only to comprise a history of the Druids, 
but also an account of the ancient Celtic 
religion and literature. 1 question very 
much if he ever completed bis design, 
Hie materials for which he had been so 
ttiauy years in collecting: his last letter 
to Lord Molcsworlh was dated April 
18, 1719; and he died in March 1722; 
during which short period he published 
at least ten works on religions, literary, 
ami political, subjects; among which I 
do not find eniimeialed, by his bio¬ 
grapher, “the History (if the Druids;” 
nor is it probable, that Larkington, had 
lie known of the existence of such a 
work, would have publish d the plan of 
the said history for the history itself. 
.Should my conjectures lie correct, that 
no such history was ever published, it 
would be (muh to be regretted that 
such interesting and valuable matetiais 
should be lost to the woild: and it 
would be a matter well north the atten¬ 
tion of the learned and curious to insti- 
tirte an enquiry after them. Should 
this shott notice be the means of insti¬ 
tuting such an enquiry, and of recover¬ 
ing thciu, the. writer of this wit] think 
himself happy in having brought the 
subject before the public. A . Q. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

silt, 

F the following emendations of two 
passages in Shakspeare’s “Merry 
Wives of Windsor” should appear to 
you to have restored the precise incau- 
ing which our inimitable bard iiitcudcil 
to convey, 1 trust you will oblige an 
occasional correspondent by giving them 
a place in your excellent miscellany. 
flleny Hires of Windsor, Act 1, Scene 3.* 

Fatstaff', —I have writ tuc a letter to 
her; and here another to Page's wife; 
who even now gave me good eyes too, 
and examined my parts with most judi¬ 
cious eyliads: sometimes the beam of her 

* Maaly Wood’s edition, 130(5. 


view gilded my foot, sometimes my portly 
belly. 

I am thoroughly convinced that 
Shakspcarc in this place wrote glided, 
and not gilded. The idea conveyed by 
the word glided exactly corresponds 
with I’alstali’s assertion in the former 
part of the salience,—that she examined 
him with most judicious eyliads, that is, 
glances of the eye, (mlladts, French;) 
sometimes the beam of her view, in the 
course of her examination, glided, or 
jyisscd swiftly, over his foot, and some¬ 
times over hjs portly belly. This emen¬ 
dation docs not alter the propriety of 
Pistol’s observation, 

“ Then did the sun on dung-hill shine.*' 
Pistol is playing upon the word beam, 
ami comparing the beams of her eye to 
those of the sun. liesides, FalsIaiT 
continues the same allusion to gliding 
in the following sentence;— 

“ O! she did so course o\r my exteriors, 
with such a greedy inleutiou,’’ 3cc. 

A cl 4 , Scene 4 . *•'* 

Mrs. Vagr. — My Nan shall be queen of 
all the fairies, 

Finely atlited in a robe of white. 

Fngi. — That bilk will 1 go buy; and in 
that time 

Shall Master Slender steal my Nan away, 
And inatry her at Eton. 

As the sentence now stands, Page is 
made to say, that, while he went to pur¬ 
chase the silk, Master Slender should 
steal aw ay Ins daughter; w hieh ec rtaiuly 
it was not his intention lie should do, 
at, or hi, that tunc. 

Was but Ion, in a note on this passage, 
says, “Mr. Theobald, Miming that 
time to tin* time of buy ing the silk, alters 
il to lire. Hut there is no nred of any 
change, that tune evidently relating to 
the time of the mask with which Falstaff 
was to lie cnloi tamed, and w hich makes 
the whole subject of Hus dialogue. 
Therolbir, tiie common reading is right.” 

I can by rm means subsciibe to 
Warbuiton's opinion. 1 think it scarce¬ 
ly adinilr of a donbl, that Page is 
alluding to the tine white diess in which 
his daughter uas to appear at the in¬ 
tended mask, and in which dress Master 
Slender wsy to steal her away from 
thence. Shakspcarc, instead of time, 
most assuredly wrote trim, a word 
which signifies filtehj attired, or dressed, 
and which, hastily and badly written, 
might very easily be mistaken by a 
careless transcriber for time. 

The no auing of Page evidently is, 
that lie will go and buy the white silk; 
and in that trim , that is, finely attired 
in the robi if white silk, shall Master 

t Slender 
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Slender (at tho mask) steal away his 
daughter. W. C. 

Jan. 1, 1819. 

For the Monthly Magazine. 

PHYSICO-MORAL and POLITICAL ILLUS¬ 
TRATIONS and apophthegms ; written 

in the year 1797; by MR. LAWRENCE. 

( Continuedfrom p. 90.) 

HE modem apostle, by many of 
his cotemporaries stylod that 
crafty old jesnit, John Wesley, in some 
part of the one hundred octavos, by him 
said to have been published, has given an 
account of his experiences, during a 
religious adventure to North America; 
but he did not introduce the following 
anecdote, cither from disinclination or 
firom the non-existence of such a fact, 
which, however, has been currently re¬ 
ported upon assumed good authority. 
At a meeting of the pious, one evening, 
for the purpose of spiritual converse, 
Wesley was haranguing in a fervid, ani- 
mating,Tmd florid style, on the power 
and beneficence of the Deity, who made 
all things both in Heaven and earth, 
when he was suddenly interrupted by an 
old German, a planter, with the follow¬ 
ing curious question—But master Wes¬ 
ley, if, as you say, God made all things, 
pray will you tell ns who made God ? 
As the story goes, Wesley was posed by 
this question, and made no reply; with 
the addition that this rebuff, together 
with a subsequent unlucky love-feast 
report, appertaining, in probability, 
rather to the chronicle of scandal than 
of truth, had the effect of consider¬ 
ably impeding the commerce of con¬ 
version. 

A late author tells ns, beginning is not 
necessary. Evidently, in fora ralimie 
humani, there can exist no idea of be¬ 
ginning, since the finite mind cannot 
comprehend infinity. Who can con¬ 
ceive the beginning of being, but the ens 
ensium, that is to say, the abstrnctum, or 
being itself? Although finite abstrac¬ 
tion be the grand foundation of human 
knowledge and improvement, no profit 
can ever be derived from meddling with 
the infinite and metaphysical, unless 
mental bondage, misery, an* blood, may 
lie so deemed. The ancient heathens 
managed this affair f%r more rationally, 
classically, and advantageously, for man¬ 
kind, than their metaphysical successors, 
livery speculation corporis kvjns should 
be professedly for the Amusement and 
exhiiaratiou, not tho^depression and de¬ 
thronement of the human mind. What 
can we say of time and space, hut i|iat 


they are the synonyms or collaterals of 
existence; of body and soul, but as 
matter and motion ?. Here are two no¬ 
table dilemmas with opposing horns. 
How is it {Nissible for human reason to 
demonstrate the origin or causeof power, 
matter, motion, good and evil,—in short, 
of any essence, substantia] or moral? 
Yet, where is the possibility of their non¬ 
existence? To mortals, then, has sunt 
nugas ,—of for inferior Consequence than 
the provision of the meanest of their 
bodily wants. 

The priesthood have invented a crime, 
and designated it by the terrific appella¬ 
tion of blasphemy, pretending that, infi¬ 
nite perfection can take offence at the 
unmeaning, absurd, passionate, or ludi¬ 
crous discourses of men, the mere in¬ 
voluntary suggestions of impulse, per¬ 
haps those of reason; thus implicating 
the eternal and all-wise in their own 
weak, vindictive, and interested pas¬ 
sions; for these indecorums, which rea¬ 
son only ought to correct, the most hor¬ 
rible and infernal punishments have 
been decreed in almost all states. It is 
shrewdly to he suspected, that, in this as 
in so many otlier cases, the priest origi¬ 
nally had in view far more nearly the 
safety of his system and the continuance 
of its revenues, than the honour of his 
Deity, l ake the follow ing curious facts 
from the too ample lolio of modern ex- 
amplesT 

Some few years previously to the 
French Revolution, the young Chevalier 
tie la Bar, under twenty year.? of age, 
in a drunken frolic, wantonly struck the 
image of the holy virgin, at Amiens; for 
this high offence against holy mother 
church, according to Dr. Moore, he was 
simply beheaded; hut, according to the 
present writer’s informant, who pur¬ 
posely made enquiry on tho spot, the un¬ 
fortunate youth was broken alb e upon 
the wheel at Amiens, ami the coup de 
grace delayed by express order; the 
miserable victim being kept a full hour 
and half in the most exquisite torture! 
He had been originally condemned to 
this horrible punishment, but, in con¬ 
sideration of iiis noble family, bis you tb, 
and inebriated state when the pretended 
crime was committed, great intercession 
was made for him with the king ; which 
reaching the ears of a certain bishop, 
Eon is was by him counselled by no 
means to intermeddle in the affair, hut, 
to leave the law to its course, urging 
the extreme impolicy and danger to 
religion, of permitting such an offence 
to escape the most exemplary punish¬ 
ment. 
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tn«st Having prevailed, this hoary 
miscreant and imp of superstition, 
nearly four-score years of age* hastened 
to Amiens, attended the execution in 
person, and gave the ruthless order 
above stated. Infinitely better* had all 
the religious superstitions ou earth gone 
to wreck, or to the infernal regions,, 
whence they doubtless originated, than 
this foul blot had. been, superaddcd.49 
the innumerable diet whichbad already 
disgraced Inimattky* H ; 

In May 1794, Thomas d’Amato, hav¬ 
ing blasphemed the holy sacrament, 
pray era were-offered up to divert tine 
wrath of Hehven, on account of, Urn 
crime commuted; - which was denomi¬ 
nated “ high treason" against Almighty 
God.’* The dreadful sentence for this 
pretended crime,> soon after executed, 
was as follows:—** Thomas d’Amato, 
of Messina, after having been dragged 
alive at a horse’s tad,shall be suspended 
to one of the posts of the gallows; his 
longue, his hands, anil his head, shall be 
cut off in succession; bis body shall bo 
afterwards burnt, his ashes 1 brown to 
the winds, his goods confiscated, and 
the name of the infamous villain for 
ever proscribed.” Thns was a man 
sacrificed, who bad probably acted from 
an enthusiastic and patriotic enmity to 
that barbarous and swindling fanaticism 
which had enslaved the human intellect 
and desolated the earth; whilst the 
degraded and infatuated people were 
passive, or even exulted iu the brutal 
atrocity, instead of rushing to the first 
and most sacred of duties,—that of 
insurrection, and treading to dust their 
felonious and conteniplible tyrants. 
Alas, poor human nature I 
The supreme Scandinavian god, Odin, 
like his peers, required sacrifices; the 
human, iu course, the most worthy. 
To be up to the height of this truly revo¬ 
lutionary religion, the Swedes, on great 
occasions, sacrificed a king. One man 
of that nation, in a famine, sacrificed 
his nine children; taking it for granted, 
the god would add to his life the years 
of which he had deprived them. The 
war against the infidels and atheists of 
Trance is only old Jacob Bryant's 
sacrifice on a scale of multiplication. 

By the laws of England (see Blade- 
stone,) it is high' treason either to recon¬ 
cile or be reconciled to the Popish 
faith; or perpetual imprisonment,—the 
delinquent or proselyte’s estate being 
transferred to the next Protestant heir: 
yet in England we have an institution, 
rlt propaganda, and actually send mis- 
Monthly Mao, No. 323. 


sionaries posting to all accessible parts of «. 
the world, to make proselytes from the ' 
faith of other countries to that of our own. 
[But there is orthodoxy, and there is 
heterodoxy,—“one man’s doxy, and 
another map’s doxy f’ yet, invariably . 
and infallibly, a titan’s own doxy must 
.be the true doxy, more especially when 
, richly endowed.] 

, . It wt assumed that nothing can.be so . 
dreadful as the idea of annihilation; of 
which ..position, howeyer, fire natural 
sequence , affords, considerable doubt; 
such a possibility would present the ? 

, comfortable prospect of a certain end .to * 

:evil'.which reason, jn itsyiews-of futu-. 
rity, cannot possibly conceive, but.,' 
which human ingenuity has feigned as.' 
a convenient solace. The only natural , 
and infallible resource is in philosophy, . 
or the love of troth, as our shield, and in 
a brave. independence of mind. Act 
uprightly according to your ability amt 
cheerfully, defying futurity And fate— 
humani vatura corporiscustosfulfills est. 
Who knows how soon the fates decree 
To close the joys that now invite: 

To-day is ours; bat shall we sec 

To-morrow's light? 

Expect otily the justice, not the ge¬ 
nerosity nr gratitude, of mankind; if you 
experience the former, you will indeed 
be fortunate. 

Every state, and alt statesmen, to this 
hour, whether pretending to l»e free, of 
free of the hypocrisy of making such 
pretence, have made free to inhibit free¬ 
dom of discussion of those topics, the 
thorough investigation of which. would 
have served to unfetter the human.mind 
liotn the ignominious and contemptible 
shackles of ancient distraction and .pre¬ 
judice assuming, as an Apology, the 
shameless freedom to assert the absolute 
necessity of superstition arid fraud,from 
the invincible stubbornness of human 
prejudice,—which said prejudice them¬ 
selves have inculcated a prindpio, and 
have continued to foster, and even force, 
with unceasing anxiety. ' 

’There is no viler balderdash on earth, 
than the pretence, that any speculative 
subject whatever can be unfit for pub¬ 
lic discussioA. What if a man were 
hardy enough to come forward and dis¬ 
pute the truth, tlntf two and two make 

four? Why, the discussion, should AUJF 

arise, would only tend to make the 
people belter arithmeticians, that’s all: 
tlfe very thing, JJjerhaps, it will he re¬ 
torted, that certain persons wish to 
prevent. 

The doctrine of original sin completely 
S doca 
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4ees away original responsibility, per¬ 
fectly agreeing with the ancient heathen 
principle adopted by Diderot , and the 
modern philosophers of France: it was 
on this principle that the egregious 
Christian Priestley held—the determi¬ 
nations of a man, in any given circum¬ 
stances, 'could not be different from 
what they are. Of predestination, as 
indissolubly connected with the order 
of the universe, human reason cannot 
doubt, and 'Whiah necessarily Involves 
pre-ordination. To these truths, eitjier 
by way of aggravation or mitigation, are 
attached certain terrific and monitory, or 
sblhcing glosses, as may be convenient 
ibr competition in spiritual concerns; on 
the strength of which, each trader says 
ie customers, “ do not go to the shop 
over the way, but come to me, who can 
serve and save you, both cheaper and 
with more certainty/’ 

Tire reason of man is sovereign in 
bis own planet; thence it mast be con¬ 
ceded <*y the most strenuous advocates 
for the unimpeded operation of general 
principles, that they must of necessity 
be occasionally subjected to human 
control, in cases not involving positive 
injustice, by general consent, and for 
the general good: this dispensing power, 
doubtless, arises in consequence of the 
natural and original imperfection of the 
mundane system. But the law or con¬ 
dition of this discretion, intrusted to 
human reason, appears to be its tem¬ 
porary, not permanent exercise, which 
latter*utterly defeats the end proposed. 
Nature, indeed, has intrusted much to 
the discretion of man, of which he is 
not too chary or too modest in the use. 
Nature runs in eternal circles. 

The true , compendium politicum— a 
democracy to elect and control,—an 
aristocracy to govern. 

Determination try majority is the 
mere creature of necessity; the necessity 
irises from the equality of rights, as to 
Opinion and suffrage: the minority arc 
bound within ,the verge of justice, no 
farthertheir simple disappointment is 
& branch of necessary or unavoidable 
evil, therefore to be endured with re¬ 
signation. t 

Strata fn our last, p. 37, last col. mar the bottom, 
for in it read it it: p. 39, second, col. near Hie top, for 
f put i : next paragraph, iter establishments place 
emd.of nil weeds who—. 

(To be continued.) 

To the Editor of the MShtldy Magazine. 

V .’gilt, , 

FBTHE exclusive right of the Univer- 
* JK ’srties ofc .Oxford and Cambridge 
|o print Bible? and Prayer-books origt- 
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nated, unlike most monopolies, from W 
laudable motive; namely, from a desire 
to preserve a pure and correot source 
for the- fountains of ottr orthodoxy. 
But what are we to say, and to do, when 
these fountains betray that their source 
is corrupted ? I mean that our Church 
Bibles and Prayer-books are most neg¬ 
ligently printed ; and; therefore, that the 
exclusive right il, by every principle —■ 
from origin, reason, and equity, if not 
from law, annulled; I make no accusa 
tion of single errors off lie press, but of a 
perpetuation of errors: so that, if the 
exclusive right is to remain with them, 
every succeeding edition, may be ex¬ 
pected to be worse than the former. 
Among other remarks in “ Herne’s In¬ 
troduction to the Holy Scriptures,” he 
speaks Of 1200 errors in the Oxford edi¬ 
tion, in use in 1806. On the last Sunday, 
I saw before me, “reign upon earth,” 
Gen. 2. 6, instead of “ rain and a 
few weeks ago, “ bride in the jaws of 
the people,” instead of “ bridle,” Is. 
30, 28 ; Baskett’s Chureh Bible, 1754. 
And the Oxford Church Prayer-book, 
1803; the large Family Prayer-book, 
1801; and a smaller one, 1812, have not 
the Lord’s Prayer correctly and com¬ 
pletely printed in one place; for the fu st 
conjunction, in the doxologv, is, in e\cry 
place, in every edition omitted; and the 
90lh N Pw»lm, 12th verse, in the funeral 
service, and in the Psalms, perpetuates 
the error of “ O,” instead of “ So,” 
ihrongh the three editions of 1801, 1 803, 
1812. I have not room for other in¬ 
stances: probably I have furnished fine 
arguments for the admirers of Mr. Bel¬ 
lamy. But all the anorn/mi friends, for 
1 have not seen one who ventures his 
name, will never bring his translation 
inlo repute, unless they can do more 
than disparage that of others, and prove 
that Mr. B.’s translation is not only 
agreeable to their feelings and accom¬ 
modated to their consciences and princi¬ 
ples, hut also correct. The chief argu¬ 
ment against Mr. Bellamy is this, that he 
does not translate according to the 
Hebrew. Hence, ^whatever arc his 
abilities, qualifications, and learning, as 
long us his translation is erroneous, it is 
good for nothing; as far as 1 have sent 
specimens of bis work, 1 think him to¬ 
tally deficient in perspicuity, taste, ami 
judgment. About two years ago, 1 
noticed, sir, in your Magazine, one pas- 
sage, applicable, I find, to bis translation; 
and, while the Bellamyics, avoiding tire 
question about the real meaning, would 
argtfc upon the superior notions their 
translator gwerof the*Deity, Iris attri¬ 
butes 
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Commercial lalercourfemth Africa, 


Lutes and works, tbis passage (in the 
case of Naatnan,) takes away the libe¬ 
rality, tolerance, and prudent zeal, 
which appears in the old translation. 
Devizes; Feb. 9, 1819. ,C. Lucas. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

T HE Society of Encouragement for 
National Industry, in France, has 
granted prizes for various discoveries in 
tlie arts and sciences; hat I wish govern¬ 
ment, or some society of our own coun¬ 
try, would offer a liberal prize for the 
best mode of colonizing Africa, and for 
ameliorating the condition of the iuha- 
1>itants of that vast and little-known con¬ 
tinent. A well digested plan for the 
discovery of this continent might be fol¬ 
lowed hy the most desirable events. 
The efforts of the African Association 
have, to say the least, been lamentably 
disastrous: little good can be anticipated 
from the efforts of solitary or scientific 
travellers in a country where science is 
not cultivated, and where the travellers 
know lit lie or nothing of the general 
language* of Africa, nor of the manners 
and dispositions of the natives. 

A knowledge, therefore, of the A friean 
Arabic appears indispensable to this 
great undertaking ; and, it should seem, 
that a commercial adventurer is much 
more likely to obtain his object than 
a scientific traveller, for tbis plain reason 
— because it is much easier to persuade 
the Atiicans that we travel iuto their 
cumitty for the purposes of commerce, 
and its result—profit, than to persuade 
them that we are so anxious to ascertain 
the course of their rivers! 

Accordingly, it was justly observed by 
the natives of Congo, wheu they learned 
that Major I’cddic came not to trade 
nor to nialib war—“ what then come 
•lor, only to take walk and make book ?” 

1 do not mean now to lay down a plan 
for the colonization of Africa, or for 
opening an extensive commerce with 
that vast continent : but 1 would suggest 
the propriety of the method by which 
the East-ludia Company govern their 
immense territories: I think their allow¬ 
ing no European to reside or travel in 
the colony without permission of the 
government, tends to the prosperity ami 
to the durability of the Company. I 

• The general language pf Africa is the 
Western Arabic, with a knowledge of which 
language a traveller may make himself in¬ 
telligible wherever he may go, either in 
the negro 1 countries of Sudan, in Egypt* 

‘AbysritH&i Sftbaxa, or Berbliy. ' 
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would wish to see an African Company 
formed on an extensive scale with u 
large capital. I am convinced that such 
a Company would be of more service to 
the commerce of this country than the 
present Iudia trade, where the natives^ 
without being in want of many oF our 
manufactures, surpass us in Ingenuity. 
But the Africans, on the contrary, are in 
want of our manufactured goods, and 
give immense sums for them. Accord¬ 
ing to a late author, who has given us 
the fullest* description of I'imbuctoot 
atfd its vicinity, a plattilia is there 
worth fifty Mexico dollars, or twenty 
mizans of gold, each raizan being worth 
two and a half Mexico dollars; a piece 
of Irish linen of ordinary quality, anil 
measuring twenty-five yards, is worth 
seventy-five Mexico dollars; and a 
quintal of loaf-sugar is wor,th one hun¬ 
dred Mexico dollars. N ow, if we inves¬ 
tigate the parsimonious mode of tra¬ 
versing the desert by the Arabs, vve shall 
find, (by the same author’s notes and 
manuscripts, collected during nis resi¬ 
dence as agent for Holland, and general 
merchant at Agadeer in, Suse, which 
manuscripts I have been allowed to 
peruse,) that a journey of 1500 English 
miles is performed from Fas to Titn- 
buctoo at the rate of 40s. sterling per 
quintal; so that loaf-sugar, (a weighty 
and bulky article,) can be rendered from 
London at Timbuctoo, through Tituan 
and Fas, including the expence of land- 
carriage of 1501) miles, at about 61. per 
quintal. Urns, s. d. 

Refined sugar, shipping-price in _ 
London . •. . . 70 01- 

Duty on importation in any part f * 
of Morocco, lOd. per cwt. . 7 0 ^ 
Freight Sic. 5d. per cwt. . 3 G 

Land-carriage to Timbuctoo 40 0 




s. 
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So that, if 1001b. loaf-sugar, rendered 
at Timbuctoo, cost 120s. 6d. and sells 
there for 100 Mexico dollars at 4s. 6d. 
each, or for 221. 5s., there will result a 
profit of 270 per cent. 

The profit on fine goods, such as the 
linens before mentioned, is stHl more 
considerable, being not subject to so 
heavy a clArgc or per ccnlage lor car¬ 
riage; the immense quantity of gold- 
dust and golii-bars that would lie 

* See New Supplement to the Eucyclo. 
pedia Britannica, article Africa, jiage 98. 

f See the .‘recount of Timbueteg ap¬ 
pended to Jackson’s Account of Marocco, 
published by Cawll aud Davis, London, 
chap* 13th. , " ■' -■* 
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brought from Timboctoo, Wungera, 
<3Ana, and other countries, in exchange 
for these merchandize, would be .incal¬ 
culable, and has, perhaps, never yet 
been contemplated by Europeans. In" 
the same work al>ove noticed, third edi¬ 
tion, page 289, wilt bo found a list of 
the various merchandize exportable from 
Great Britain, which suit the market of 
the interior of Africa, or Sudan; and 
also a list,of the,articles which '-we 
should receive <in retain \ far those 
gQodB. faff* ' ' ■; - ■„ 

Plans topenetrate to the mart ofTiro- 
huctoo, which ..would supply Hotissa, 
Waogara, Ggna, ,-and other districts of 
Sudan, with European merchandize, 
.have been formed; but, if a treaty of 
-commerce were made with any of .the 
negro kings, these plans would be sub¬ 
ject to various impediments. 

The goods, in passing through hostile 
territories (these sovereigns living in a 
state of . continual warfare with each 
other),<torould be subject to innumerable 
imposts,,:(not to say impositions;) it 
would, tlieretbrc,be expedient to form a 
plan whereby the goods should reach 
Timbuctoo .through an eligible part of 
the desert; but some persons, who have 
been in the; habit of trading for gum, to 
Portendik, have declared the inhabitants 
of Sahara to be a wild and savage race, 
uptructable, and not to be civilized by 
commerce, or by any other means. 
This I. must heg leave to contradict. 
The Arabs of Sahara, from their wan¬ 
dering habits, are certainly wild, and 
they are hostile to all w bo do uot under¬ 
stand ..jtbeir language; but, if two or 
three? Europeans, capable of holding 
colloquial, intercourse with them, were 
to go and establish a factory on their 

• Not Jews, because ilic Arabs of the 
desert have a great contempt for them. 


coast, and then suggest to them the 
benefits they would derive, being the 
carriers of such a trade as is here con¬ 
templated; their ferocity would forth¬ 
with he transferred into , that virtue, (in 
the practice of which they so eminently 
excel,) hospitality,, and toe most invio¬ 
lable alliance might be formed with such 
a people. I speak pot from the expe¬ 
rience of books, but fropi an actual in¬ 
tercourse, and from having passed many 
yearapf my youth'among them. 

An advantageous spot might be fixed 
upon on*the Westers-.coast, from which 
the caravans, or akkabavwonld have to 
pass thronghonly onetribe, with perfect^ 
safety, and subject to. no, .impost what¬ 
ever ; neither would they be subject to 
any duty on entering the town of TSm- 
bucloo, as they would go in at the Beb 
Sahara, or gate of tbe desert, which ex¬ 
empts them from duty .or impost 

That civilization would be tbe result 
of commerce, and thatfhe trade in slaves 
would decrease with the increase of our 
commerce with these people, there can 
be little doubt; and, independent of tho 
advantages of an extensive commerce, 
the consolation wonld .be great to the 
Christian and to too philosopher, of 
having converted millions, of brethren, 
made iu the perfection, of God’s image, 
and endowed witli reason, from barba¬ 
rism to civilization! 

Let us hope, then, that some of the 
intelligent readers of your interesting 
pages will direct their Attention to this 
great national object, and produce an 
eligible and -well-digested plan for the 
cultivation of a mutual intercourse 
through the medium of commerce with 
Africa, and for the civilization of that 
hitherto neglected continent. 

Vasco be Gama. 

Eton; Feb. 0, 1819. 


CORNUCOPIA. 

’ .Fairfax’s eclogues. to King David. A member of the 

F AIB-^AK’s Tasso has lately been House of Commons, so be styles bim- 
re-printed; it has survived the self in a title-page, wlio thought the 
subsequent versions: but yhy arc not comparison derogatory to tbe British 
his eclogues sought for, and .published ? sovereign, , complained aloud of'Dr. 
One of them occurs, j}» a specimen, in Chandler, in a pamphlet entitled. Tie 
tbe Muses’ Library; and the rest, no Man after Gad'# oi/m Heart. Much of 
doubt, remain iu manuscript ampiig tho this hook is a repuldication of Bayle’s 
papers of the editor of that work,. criticism on the conduct of tbe Jewish 

funeral sermon OFfiiEoUGE it. prince, with additional acute remarks. 

Qu the death of George II. in 1760,' In Voltaire’s works a drama occurs, 
Dr. Chandler preached a funeral sermon, called Saul, which professes to be trans¬ 
it) which be compared the, late monarch luted from mi English manuscript, by 
4 to* 
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the author of The Man after God's own 
Heart , and whioh is, in tact, written in 
the manner of Bhakspeare; neglecting 
the unities of time, place, and action. 
Can any of your readers say by what 
member of parliament the answer to 
Dr. Chandler wuscomposod, and whether 
an English original exists of the drama 
of Sant ? 

Such books, - daring the reign of 
George II. were received as they ought 
to be, as philosophic contributions to 
Scripture criticism 1 ; and were riot 
even denounced by Letand as dcistical 
writings. But, such has been tbc pro¬ 
gress, during‘ the last thirty years, of 
bigotry, intolerance, and superstitious 
captiousness, (hat a publication now', of 
the English original of Saul, would pro¬ 
bably incur some such prosecution as 
has afflicted Mr. Hone and' the Eng¬ 
lish translator of Boulanger’s Hisioire 
Critique de Jesus' Christ; who rniscals 
the work, Ecce Hotno. 

THE KING’S FIltST ILLNESS. 

During the above insurrection (1765) 
an uncommon ferment prevailed at court, 
which the necessity of appearing to act 
with unanimity had long stifled. Those 
who formed the minority in Parliament 
had originally accused the acting mi¬ 
nisters of being no better than substi¬ 
tutes to tlie Earl of B, They endea¬ 
voured to wipe off the aspersion, by 
assuming every mark of independency 
upon bis lordship, who seemed to have 
entirely resigned himself to the duties 
of a private life, and to be quite uncon¬ 
nected with public business. This in- 
otfensive conduct, however, was far 
from protecting his character from the 
shafts of envy and malevolence, and 
every dav produced from the press fresh 
informations' to the public, that he still 
had under hand the direction of ail the 
great movements of slate; hut without 
any particular instance of his influence 
being specified, otherwise than by sur¬ 
mise and suspicion. An alarming con¬ 
sideration cleared up the gloom, that 
was the necessary consequence of that 
want of confidence which was visible 
through many of the departments of 
public business. Towards the spriug 
of the year, bis majesty was attacked 
with an illnoss, which, though not dan* 
geroiis, filled the public with prodigious 
apprehensions, which, perhaps, were 
encreased by the very means made use 
of to save appearances; as nothing of 
certainty could be gathered from the 

J ntblic papers, but that the state of his 
cultii was precarious. Upon bis re¬ 


covery, on the22d of April he went in 
state to the House of Peers, whore, after 
giving his assent to the bills that were 
ready, he made a speech to both houses 
of parliament, in which he told them, 
that the tender concern he felt for his 
faithful subjects, made him anxious to 
provide for every possible event which 
might affect their happiness and security: 
that his late iudispositiop, though not 
attended with danger, h&d led him to 
consider the sittiatioftfn which his king¬ 
doms and his family might be left,, if it 
should please God to put a period to bis 
life whilst his successor was of tender 
•years.— Smollett's History of England, 
first edition, page 444, year 1765. 

It is said, that, as soon as the above 
paragraph was observed, the whole 
edition, unsold, was bought up. 

* OMELETS. 

Descartes was fond of omelets, says 
his French biographer, and very nice 
eating they are; but, in litis country, 
the art of preparing them fS little 
valued. The eggs should be beaten 
with a spoon, white and yolk together; 
and a small quantity of parsley anti of 
young onions minced should be stirred 
among the batter, before it is poured 
into tnc frying-pan. In France, this 
dish pertains to tbe second coarse, and 
is nsually preseuted on a meagre day. 
It is related of General Montecuculi, 
that he had ordered aU omelet one 
Friday ; but, being hungry, desired to 
have some bacon sliced into it. A 
thuuder-storm came on, and a loud 
clap was heard just as the dinner was 
served. The general took up the dish, 
threw the froisse out of the window, and, 
facing the thunder, exclaimed, with a 
strange mixture of deflartceand super¬ 
stition ,—Voild lieu du bruit pour une 
omelette! 

WAHABEES. 

The modern sect of WSMbees was 
founded near a century ago, by an Arab 
of the name of Shaikh Mahomed, the son 
of A bdool WfLh&h, wiiose name they 
have taken. Shaikh Mahomed con¬ 
nected himself, in the attempt diiicfuhn 
the religion of his country, with Ehn- 
Saoridjthefi’rince of'Dereah, the capital 
of the province of Nujuddce. Through 
the'efforts of tli# saint, and the aid of 
the temporal power of Ehn-Saoud, and 
his son and successor A bdool Azcez, 
the religion of the Wfth&bees is now 
established aTl over the peninsula of 
Arabia. Tbe tepets of tnis sect are 
peculiar, and merit notice. They pro¬ 
fess that there is oak God, and Ma¬ 
homed 
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tinted is Jifs prophet: but,as-tbe Supreme. 
Bein': neither bag, nor can have, any 
participator in his power, they aay, that 
to profess that either Mahomed, the 
Itnautnts, or any saints, can hare any 
supcrjniendiutce over the affairs of men, 
or render them any aid hereafter, is 
blasphemy; They deem Mahometans, 
Who deviate in any way from the plain 
literal messing of the Koran,.infidels; 
and maintain, that, .to make -war upon 
all such is the Imperious dnty of every 
W&h&bee. It Is one of their tenets, 
that all titles meant to show respect anil 
honour to men are odious to God, who 
alone »• worthy of high.name: and they 
assert, that, in conformity to what is 
revealed in the Koran, trueMahomedans 
should wage continual war against un¬ 
believers, till they are converted, or 
agree to pay the tribute imposed on 
infidels; and that, in the latter case, they 
should be compelled to wear the coarsest 
garments, not to be allowed to ride on 
horses, vasr tplive in splendid dwellings. 
They maintain, that the taxes (including 
jenkaftt pod khunrs) levied by Mahomed, 
are alone lawful: that swearing by 
Mahomed or Ali, or any person, should 
be prohibited; since an oath is calling a 
witness' to our secret thoughts, which 
no one can know hut God. They deem 
it a species of idolatry to erect magni¬ 
ficent tombs; but to kiss relics,*&c. is 
idolatry itself; and, therefore, they affirm, 


that it is an action acceptable to God ha 
destroy the tombs of Mahomed an saints 
in Arabia and Persia, and to appropriate 
their rich ornaments to worldly purposes, 
for whieh they were designed. They 
say that it » wicked to mourn for the 
dead; for, if they Were good Maho- 
medans, their souls are in paradise, at, 
which their friends; should rejoice. Tim 
W&h&bees reject ffie whole of the Tra¬ 
ditions, limiting-their belief to the Koran, 
which was, they sky, sent from Heaven, 
to Mahomed, who Was an excellent 
man, and much beloved of God. They 
continue to preserve the Usages of cir¬ 
cumcision, ablution, &c. which they 
found established; but'.consider them 
more as matters of practice and usage 
than of faith. The leading principle of 
this sect is their right to destroy ami 
plunder all who differ from them: and 
those Mabomcdans -who ; do not adopt 
their creed are represented as far leas 
entitled to mercy than either Jews or 
Christians. Their progress was so great 
about ten- years 1 ago, as to excite 
considerable alarm in the Turkish go¬ 
vernment. Among other places, they 
plundered the rich tombs-of Aii andhis 
sons, at Nujnff and Kcrhefab. Their 
inroads arc always dreadful; for they 
Sparc none who do not conform to their 
opinions; but they have lately met with 
some severe checks, and appear to ho 
declining. 


UNPUBLISHED REMAINS OE EMINENT PERSONS. 


One hundred and fifty Original Letters between Dr. 
EDWARD YOUNG, Author of Right Thoughts, and Mr. SAMUEL 
RICHARDSON,’ Author of Clarissa Grandison, fyc. 

LETTER CXL1II. 


Dear sir, * Sunday. 

I F there should be any future impres¬ 
sion, please to let me know it, for I 
Jutvo something to alter and add. 

Peaoe be with yon all. Amen. 

Most your’s, 

£. Young. 

Hard,"hard, this double exclusion; 
I can neither see your person hor-yotir 
mind. However; in imagination, 1 
embrace both, till some happier hour 
shall grant me more. * 

Pray send me four copies more. 


LETTER CXfrlV. 

Dear sir, Tuesday. 

I bavC seen my Letter advertised hat 
twice; this is not allowing it fair.play, 

: • £ 


I wish you could let me know, by your 
nephew’s pen, why it is denied Hie 
assistance which is given to other piibr 
lications. 

I received two large and valuable 
books, and urn in pain till I know how 
I can he out of debt fur them. 

Your liielids were so good as to call 
on me yesterday; bat their stay whs 
very short. The lady,* who seemed to 
have been of the first form in your 
school, I should have been glad to have 
conversed with much longer. ShotboJt 
tells me, that you flatter Wellwyu with 
some hopes of seeing you: if so, I have 
a happy day to come. That, you and 
your’s may have many, is tho cordial 
pray er of, dear sir, 

Your most obliged, 

. . % Young. ; 

' LETTER 
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LETTER CXLV. commit to paper, and which Itt promised 

London; May 24,1759. to do, and send to you. 

I have been very unhappily encaged, Mr. Miliar tells me that he has but 
toy dear and good Dr. Young,—ever very few left: so small a number as wan 
since some mislaid papers came to my printed, I wonder, lie Iras any. Mr. 
hands, relating to a most troublesome Dodstey’s must sorely be near gone, 
account of long standing, which, 1 had Be pleased, limn, to send up yonr atidi- 
put into tbe hands of my poor friend and tions, &c. Dr. Warburtou “commends^ 
namesake, who was killed by my side highly tbe spirit of the piece; and,* 
some months ago,—pi endeavouring to with a few observations and ex- 
settle thorn in sack a manner as may planalions, subscribes to the merit of 
prevent future trouble from base and the whole. That good man, Mr. A Heir, 
designing parties to my family, when I of Bath, is pleased with every line 
am no more ;—an account of sixteen oTf it; and warmly expressed to me: 


years, which 1 only (now that poor man 
is gone,) could tolerably settle. How 
has this undeligbtful task affected me; 
and increased those ^disorders, which 
sleepless nights and painful reflexions 
on some ungrateful attacks aggravated. 

1 live in hopes of seeing my beloved 
and revered Dr. Young as my guest 
Is not tbe season approaching that 
annually brings him to town ? And then 
I will briefly account to him for the 
indispensabiencss of a task so hateful in 
the depth of my evil days; when an 
utter incapacity sometimes of putting 
pen to paper became a severely atten¬ 
dant evil. My Patty’s illness has con¬ 
tributed its part to my affliction; and 
now the death of a worthy sister, who 
was interred on Sunday night, the 12lh 
of this instant; and that of her husband, 
who on last Saturday dropped down 
dead, as he was looking out of his 
chamber-window. Dear sir, what awful 
Providences 1 In the past two years, 
(to go no farther back,) what have I nut 
suffered l But I am sure of being enti¬ 
tled to your pity and prayers. Yet 
hard, bard, indeed, that disinclination 
to the pen should add to the incapacity 
1 frequently had to resume it; though to 
my dear I)r. Young, who only in this 
life, by his pen, could give me consola¬ 
tion. But I will not dwell further on 
these melancholy subjects, after I have 
thanked yon, sir, as I gratefully do, for 
your kind regrets on my silence. 

I scut the hooks as yon directed. The 
Speaker repeatedly thanks you ; and bid 
me teti you, that he was highly pleased 
with tbe spirited performance, He read 
to me passages with which he was most 
struck; and bid me tell yon that be was 
* beginning to read it again, which lie 
should do with an avidity equal to that 
which at first possessed him. 

Mr. Johnson is much pleased with it: 
he made a few observations on some 
passages, which I enoottraged him to 


on a visit he made meat Parsons’-green, 
his approbation. Your promised suc¬ 
ceeding Letter is much wished for: is it, 
sir,In forwardness? I hope it is. Had 
not your agreement with your booksel¬ 
lers heft be postponed till they, united, 
make a more formidable appearance as 
to bulk?—no small consideration with 
booksellers, with regard to the works of 
a favourite author. 

Give me leave to say, that I'toiss, on 
reperusal, passages which gave me great 
pleasure, in the classical part [shall I 
call it] of the piece. But, nobly as the 
death-scene of Addison is treated, I am 
not sorry, methinks, in wbat I have 
already heard said, that it was somewhat 
shortened there. 

1 have put down, ns you generously 
ordered me, two guineas for the benefit 
of Mr. Hill, of Buckingham: he will 
have a pretty subscription made for him. 

Tbe books sent yon down, that you 
expressed yourself to my worthy Mrs. 
Bennet (who is full of your kind and 
courteous behaviour to her,) as at a loss 
about, were brought to rac by Mr. Oram, 
who had some difiieulty to procure them 
for you ; as he said you were earnest 
for him to do. They cost him a guinea: 
I told him there were accounts betwixt 
Dr. Young and me, and obliged him to 
take it from me on your account 

1 have received from abroad the 
accompanying letters. 1 can only an¬ 
swer the worthy Mr.Majes, of Hanover, 
as to the request be makes for his friend, 
that the reverend author of the Night 
Thoughts can best explain his own 
woiks; and that I shall send the letters 
to you: be pleased to:return them when 
you have dooq them. In Geunany, 
they revere Dr. Young in bis works 
more than they do. tbuse of any oilier 
British genius. 

God conlitftie to you, dear sir, that 
health and those spirits which Irradiate 
so happily the afternoon of your valuable 
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life! I love your worthy Mr*. Hailowes 
for contributing her kind cares and soli* 
citades to so desirable and necessary a 
purpose. Ever, ever, sir, 

Your most affectionate 

aud faithful servant, 

S. Richardson. 

LETTER CXLVI. 

Dear sir. May 25,1759. 

'What severe tryals! I feci them; 
1 feel them deeply. But God is good; 
and, perhaps, las goodness is most shown 
in our affliction^: if so, we might partly 
rejoyce evert in them. And, if could 
(as we ought,) bleSsGod for them, then 
might we find comfort in nil parts of 
our lives. But who, alas! is wise 
enough to he so happy as the Divine 
Mercy has not only designed, but com¬ 
manded, ns to- be ? 

I shall not send a copy till I have the 
pleasure of Mr. Johnson’s letter on the 
points he spoke of to yon; ami please 
to let ^im know that I impatiently 
wait for it. 

Pray be frank with me; do yon not 
wish that on Addison was shorter still? 

I return the letters, with great re¬ 
spect to the writers of them; hut the 
questions are so many, and of so com- 
iicated a nature, that I know not well 
ow by letter to return a full answer to 
them; though I should he most glad 
to do any thing to the satisfaction of the 
gentlemen from whom they came. 

Pray my doty to the Speaker. What 
would X give for Dr. Warbiirton'a re¬ 
marks ? They might bo of great use. 

How am I obliged to you for tiring 
yourself with so long, and delighting me 
with so short, a letter f—For short to 
me would he the longest you ever writ. 

X have lately bad a lever, in Common 
* with many of my neighbours, aud ain 
not quite recovered; which occasions 
me to be so short, at present, with regard 
to the foreign correspondents. Most of 
the conjectures at my obscure meaning 
are right: the atliteiUiire of Lysamlcr 
and Aspasia is a true history. This is 
all that at present 1 can Say. If it shall 
please God to reinstate me, X shall he 
willing to give the eiiquT|er farther 
satisfaction, and ahi mueh concerned 
that 1 cannot do it how. . 

I thank you for pacing‘Mr. Oram 
forme; and for,your Very kind iuvita- 
t ion,— bat, as yet, doubt if I shall be so 
happy an to accept of it, pltfothing but 
inability shall deny me that pleasure. 

May Heaven, which, usually reserves 1 
its comforts till wc need them most, cast 


on you and y out's a most merciiul eye. 
Hue is, and shall foe, the cordial prayetr 
of, dear, dear sir. 

Most affectionately your’s, 

E, Young. 

* LETTER CXLYII. 

May 29,1760. 

Thanks to my dear and good Dr. 
Young lor his kind letter by Mr. 
Shotbolt. 

1 hope, sir, you are quite recovered 
of yourfeverisb complaint. 1 

I hive written urgently to Mr. John¬ 
son: but it would bepRy to baulk the 
sale. Mr. Millar has ordered one thou¬ 
sand to he printed. 

- I was very desirous that the anecdote 
of Addison’s death-scene should be in¬ 
serted : yet, so many admirable things 
as there are in every page of the piece, 
was hall sorry to have that made the 
sole end of your writing it. Your sub¬ 
ject of original composition is new, and 
nobly spirited. How much is your 
execution admired! But three good 
judges of. my acquaintance, and good 
meu too, wish, as 1 presumed, formerly 
myself to propusc, that the subject had 
been kept more separate and distinct. 
They think the next to divine voire- /; 
nicnce (so one of them expressed him¬ 
self,) with which original writing is 
recommended, sudors some cooling 
abatement; which it would not have ;i 
done, had the solemn, subject been left- 
‘to the fast,—when the critic,tire scholar, 
the classic, might properly have given 
place to the Christian divine. 

Let me ask (however great and noble 
what ) on say of Mr. Addison's death is,) 
whether it may not bear shortening? 

W ill it not be, thought laboured? And 
when, from the different nature of dis¬ 
eases, some of iliem literally incapa¬ 
citating, and deliriums happening often, 
jt is nut, or may uot, be discoursing to 
surviving friends, to find wanting in the 
dying those tokens of resignation and 
true Christian piety which Mr. Addison 
was graciously enabled to express so , 
cxeuiphmly to Lord W. SirJ—S— -., 
was a good man; yet T have heard you 
mention his want and painful death w ith 
no smafl concern. Forgive my freedom j 
but I know yon will. 

One of Dr. WarburtonVrcraarks was,» 
that the character of an.’ original writer 
is not confined to subject, but extends 
to manner; by this distinction, X pre¬ 
sume, securing liir friend I’upe’s origin- * 
ality. But ho mentioned this with so 
much good humour, that 1 should have 


been 


' * it 
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been glad to have hoard you both in 
conference upon the subject. j 

This is not a favourable day to me. 
May every one, for many happy years, 
be more so to you, my dear Dr.Young, 
prays, 

1 our most affectionate 

and faithful servant,' 

S. Richardson. 


LETTER CXLVIII. 

Dear sir, Au%. 11.1750. 

I have been grieved ever since 1 saw 
you at the sad effect your kind jour¬ 
ney bad ou you: l hope in, God that it is 
entirely removed. 

I have two favours to beg of you, viz. 


that 1 may receive, by the bands of my 
good neighbour Shotlmlt, dear Miss 
Nancy ; and ray , bill: I will pay it 
immediately by our friend Mr. Gosling, 

I and Mrs. HaMoWs greatly wish alt 
happiness and health to Parsons’-grecn; 
to Iter particularly, who, I fear, stiU 
wants it most. YVe have a hotter air 
than you cau boast, and Miss Nancy 
shall have a safe horse on which to 
enjoy it. I preserve my green-gage 
plums for her arrival. 1 am, dear sir. 
With the title!?! affection, 

* your most obliged humble servant, 
E. Young. 

I have good tar-water. 


TRANSLATIONS OF UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THE LATE 
MADAME DE STAEL TO TALMA THE ACTOR. 


C/iaumont par fCcur , department of Loire 
et Cher, Map J«H). 

HE finest plan imaginable has just 
occurred to me, my dear Orestes; 
at least, I think it so, since it would 
prove a source of considerable pleasure. 
Come to Jllois during the absence of the 
Emperor, and divide a few days between 
M.deCorbigny and inc. Though Isay 
divide, I iqeuu to appropriate the whole 
to myself; but ner wilty prefect will 
visit the estate where I reside, and I 
shall receive you: this will be the great¬ 
est pleasure that the place of my exiie 
can afford me. If Madame Talma 
would accompany you, the gratification 
would be doubled: I can accommo¬ 
date you both very well. \Y r hat do you 
think of this project! the short journey 
would tie of service to your health, and 
your mind would experience pleasure 
from the certainly of having rendered 
me happy. I call M. de Corbigny to 
my assistance; he is accustomed to add 
a postscript to petitions; and you are in 
my eyes equal to a nation. 

De Stael. 

What more shall 1 say to you, my 
dear Talma, to induce you to visit us! 
1 am sure that Madame de SiatTs letter 
will be sufficient; nevertheless, I will 
add, that you will derive much pleasure 
from a fine composition ou the art of 
declamation; and particularly your own, 
which is in Madame de Stael'* work bn 
Germany. I will conclude .by assuring 
you, that Palaiseau, and myself will lie 
delighted to ace you; and that we will 
perform with bur best grace the honors 
of the department 

CoRBISNV. 
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Lyon, &tk July. 

When you left me yesterday, iny dear 
Orestes, you saw how much I suffered 
by the separation: the regret' will 
not be speedily effaced; lor the admira¬ 
tion with which you have inspired me is 
too sincere to be conquered. You are 
unrivatied in yonr profession ; and none 
before you ever attained to that degree 
of excellence,—in which inspiration aud 
reflection are joined to nature, and ge¬ 
nius is associated with reason. You 
have rendered my exile more hilter, in 
proving to nre how much h ippiness I 
am thus deprived of; and 1 acknowledge 
inorp than ever the power of the empe¬ 
ror; since, independent of this little 
Europe, lie commands, through you, the, 
world of imagination and of poetry. 
You had hardly left me, ere the senator 
Hoedcrer arrived here, on his way from 
Spain to Strasbourg; we conversed to¬ 
gether tor tlncc hours, and frequently 
used your name. lie was present on 
Sunday, during your performance of 
Hamlet, and was delighted: we differed 
about the merits of the piece itself;— 
he is very orthodox, and says the empe¬ 
ror is the same. .1 gave him my opinion 
respectingyour acting, and upon your 
astonishing union of French regularity 
with foreign energy. He observed that 
there were sdhfie classical plays in the 
French language, in which you had not 
excelled ; and, wlfcn t asked him to 
name them, he could not do so. You 
must play Tancred and Orosmanc well 
in Paris; — Jim can if you please : 
these two characters should be played 
naturally ; they are. both susceptible of 

feeling 
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feeling; and, as we are accustomed to 
see them Stayed in a formal manner, 
profound truth would make very differ* 
ent parts of them; but I ought not to 
tell you what you know a thousand 
times better than I do; yet I may be 
excused, since I feel a personal interest 
in your famei*—You must write; and 
become the sovereign of thought, as you 
Ore of sentiment; you require only the 
will, and possess the power. I saw 
Madame Talma after your last visit; 
her kindness.affected me deeply. Tell 
her, from me, that she is worthy of yon ; 
and l think I am praising her highly 
when 1 -say that. When shall I see 
you both again ? Ah! this question is 
from the heart, and 1 cannot make it 
Without a painful emotion. God bless 
you, and me also. I am about to write 
something on the dramatic art, and I 
borrow from you more than half my 
ideas. Adrien de Montmorency, who 
is a sovereign judge of all that relates 
to ffctt taste and noble manners, says 
that Madame Tajma and you are quite 
perfect. Thus, all my friends love you 
both; my verses on your talent arc re¬ 
peated in the town, and Camilla lias 
recited some which I think Pindaric 
myself; but 1 am not Corinna for no¬ 
thing, and you must excuse my express¬ 
ing what I foci. The manager of the 
theatre called on me utter your depar¬ 
ture, to converse with me about you: 
I was much pleased with the opportu¬ 
nity. His conversation was droll and 
witty enough; but I was little inclined 
to laugh, and allowed him to say every 
thing he could to obtain my favorable 
opinion. Every one does his best to 
secure the favor of the world ; but ge¬ 
nius alone triumphs, and without its 
own knowledge: you are, therefore, 
triumphant. Write a few lines to me, 
respecting your health, your success, 
and the chance I have of seeing you 
again: my address is—Coppet, Swit¬ 
zerland. Adieu, adieu, — a thousand 
kind compliments to Madame Talma. 
I shall set out in an hour. 

“ The Templars*' has been translated 
Into Spanish, and is played at Madrid. 

Coppd, Sept. 1st. 

£h ail I ever be able, my dear Orestes, 
to express to you the pleasure which 
your last letteraffordefl me ? I thought 
you bad forgotten me. I, was aware 
tfratjou must be satiated with public 
admiration; hut can poff ever be with 
that Which proceeds from tire heart? 
with that which inspires me with* as 
much devotion as enthusiasm? Your 


sublime , talent has created the teuderest 
friendship in my heart; and, though I am 
■ no longer charmed by your voice, I do 
not find it difiicnlt to justify to my self 
the serious attachment which I shall 
ever feel for you., You would not pos¬ 
sess that expression, if you were not 
capable of proving a good and faithful 
friend, and if your miud had no gene¬ 
rosity : all men behold wonders in your 
talent, hut I discover in it the secrets of 
a noble nature. Which' can only be re¬ 
vealed by sympathy. Your letter is 
charming, and you cannot say that affec¬ 
tion alone makes me think so. Adrien 
de Montmorency, who was here yester¬ 
day when I read it, will tell you that 
every one exclaimed repeatedly—“ how 
witty!” “how excellent!” Madame 
Rieatpier, the Baron de Voylel, M. de 
Sabran, Benjamin—all said what I 
knew before them, viz. that you have 
as much grace in your gaiety as solem¬ 
nity in yonr sorrow. Do not say 1 praise 
you too much; it is my way of telling 
you that 1 love you. How should no 
praise properly even the Emperor, if we 
were not inspired by sentiment. There is 
a Russian here, who told me that he 
imitated you perfectly: 1 ntiered an ex¬ 
clamation of joy, and was half inclined 
to offer my heart in exchange fqr such 
a talent: hut, alas! in fifty lines of his 
declamation, only one affected me,—the 
others were contemptible. How could 
you prefer Bayonne to Genevn, and the 
ermine helmet to me? You thought, 
perhaps, that I would not be revenged. 
On viewing the lake under my windows, 
the starry heavens reflected in it,—tire 
mountains still covered with snow, 
and which, at night, resemble the great 
ghost of nature. I think of your ex¬ 
pression in Hamlet,—of that look, 
which creates of itself a dreadful appa¬ 
rition ; and I now mourn the fate which 
separates us. I was bom to admire, and 
who knows whether I shall seeyoii again? 
What do you do in the months of March 
and April? It is only then that I can 
hope for the pleasure of seeing you at 
Rouen, or elsewhere. In the mean lime, 
I am writing something respecting you, 
and, I hope to add, even to the esteem 
of your admirers. Play Orosmanc at 
Rouen, ami I will go to see you. Yon 
will inform me, whether you have l»ecn 
able to introduce into that character 
the expression of Othello and Tancred; 
—a mixture of esteem, love, and Preuoh 
chivalry, is conspicuous in that track. I 
saw you play it ten years ago; but, I 
thought the part did not please you. or 
I v that 
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that you bad not felt it naturally; there 
are, in fact, in the whole part, only a few 
fine touches Of nature. I played Zara 
whb a man, for whom I felt some in- 
terest, and who, I thought, loved me: 
I was deeply affected—not at the cele¬ 
brated passage “ Zara, you weep,” but 
when, on his knees, he exclaims— 
“ What, 1! that on my throne another 
should be seated? No, 1 never had such 
a guilty thought.” AH the subsequent 
lines are wild, but admirable. Come, 
and play at Rouen, nolwitltstaudihg my 
admiration, or, rather, on account Of it; 
1 will judge you with rigid impar¬ 
tiality, and I will tell you, that, if _job 
are even a little less than sublime, 
you must not play that character.— 
Adieu. Tell me how you are,—what you 
are going to play,—and what effect your 
return has produced: in short, remem¬ 
ber that you cannot, without egotism, 
refuse to communicate every thing. Do 
not bo so formal in your correspondence; 
—promise to call only me, my dear Iphi- 
genia : you have plenty of names of 
theatrical princesses, which you may nd- 
dressto others; but that paternal word re¬ 
minds rne of those tender accents which 
filled my eyes with tears. Clive me some 
account of Madame Talma: will she 
play again l I could write to you for 
ever, to express my admiration of your 
talents. N. t>£ Stael. 

Coppet . 

Tir. manager of the theatre at Gc- 
called this morning, to tell roe that 
he had written to you, to offer you his 
theatre, and every service in his power, 
if you would come and play at Geneva. 
He imagines, that my entreaties will 
have some influence. I Slave studied 
your art so deeply, in order to admire 
you the more, that f have, perhaps, some 
right to request a pleasure, of which 1 
have been so long deprived. There are 
many foreigners here, and the people of 
the country are woilliy of being allowed 
to weep and shudder at your voice. 
You cun, with this project, associate 
a tour in Switzerland, and a visit to the 
glaciers, which \vill excite your admira¬ 
tion: the white mountain is also a 
phenomenon. You will accept a resi¬ 
dence at the Chateau of Coppet, which 
is'only an hour’s ride from Geneva: my 
horses will take you to Geneva, when 
you play; and, at your leisure, you can 
judge if my theatre, aud myself, arc 
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w orthy of you. In short, every atten¬ 
tion that admiration fur talcut and per¬ 
sonal esteem can procure will be de¬ 
voted to you. If Madame Talma would 
accompany you, I should have the addi¬ 
tional gratification of receiving you both, 
and seeing you play together. 

You will excuse this importunity in a 
woman who has often told you, that not 
to witness your performance was one 
of the greatest eviis of her exile. Do 
more; if you can, cotpe. 

^Accept this, Sir, the assurance of the 
.sentiments which I have expressed. 

Stael. 

Thursday Morning. 

Do not fear that I shall be like Ma- 
d|me Milord, and place the crown on 
your head in the most pathetic moment; 
but, ns I can only compare you to your¬ 
self, I must tell you, that yesterday you 
surpassed Talma in mind and perfection. 
There is in this piece, faulty as it is, a 
height of tragedy, greater than our own ; 
aud your talent appeared to mtvMke the 
genius of Sliakspcarc, without its irre¬ 
gularities,—the familiar situations, sud¬ 
denly emerging to sublimity,—the depth 
of nature,-—the questions upon fate, in 
presence of a crowd overcome with ad¬ 
miration, and who listened to yoii as to 
the oracle of destiny,—the appearance of 
tho ghost, more dreadful from your look* 
than nndcr any form which coaid be 
given to it,—that profound melancholy, 
-—that voice,—those looks which reveal 
a character and sentiments above human 
nature: ail is admirable,—trebly ad¬ 
mirable. My friendship had no share in 
auy emotion, which the powers of your 
art have ever inflicted. I admire you in 
the closet, in those parts in which you are 
still our equal; but, in Hamlet, you in¬ 
spire me with so much enthusiasm, that 
1 no longer think you yourself. It is a * 
poetry of look,—of accent,—of gesture, 
to which no writer ever attained.—Adieu. 
Pardou me lor writing to you, when I 
expect yon at one o’clock, and again at 
eight o’clock io the evening; but, if tho 
laws of decorum had not prevented it, 

I do not know whether I should not yes¬ 
terday have presented myself to offer 
the crowds which is doe to a talent so 
much above every other. Yon are not 
an actor, but a mail elevating human 
nature by' the. Sue conception that bo 
has of it. Adieu,-—at one o'clock. Do 
not reply, bed love mo for my admiration. 

Stael. 
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■ Under this head we purpose regularly to present our Headers with an naeannf if such 

RECENTLY-PUBLISHED FRENCH WORKS «» are most worthy,of attention, uml parti- 

■ culariy these which, from their high price, may not s<i readily find their way among the 
« British public. The 1 limited space which we can allot to this new department rtf ««r 

Mi$ttU<pnj will not admit of our giving more than a general idea pf their contests, and, 
* when occudanfriwy require it, a brief notice if their respective Authors, In adopting this 
plan, it is not our intention to enter , on a formal review of these works, but merely to 
introduce them to the knowledge of our Readers , by an outline of their leading fmhtres, 
accompanied by ouch extracts as may blend instruction with amusement. Those who are 
sufficiently interested by our specimens to desire ho purchase the scores, may procure 
them, through their booksellers, at the Depots of 7'reuitel and Wnrts, and qf other 
French houses in anil near Soho-square. 


Description de V Egypte, $c.—A De¬ 
scription of Egypt, or a Collection of 
Observations ana Researches made in 
Egypt, during the Expedition of Ate 
French Army, published by Order of 
the Government. —Vol. folio of torn, 
and 840 plates* in 9 vols. large atlas, 
together with ft Geographical Atlas, 

. containing fifty sheets. 

N*ftvir last number we were restrict¬ 
ed, by our limits, to n simple notice 
of the contents of tbis'coslly work: we 
shall at present make our readers ac¬ 
quainted with the motives, or rather the 
pretexts, therein assigned for the French 
expedition to Egypt; and the manner in 
which Bonaparte there emplojed, for 
the furtherance of his ulterior views, the 
efficient body of swans, titerali, artists, 
and other scientific and skilful persons, 
whom he had previously selected in 
Paris, ami whoso talents wrre diligently 
exerted from Sept. 1798 to May 1801. 
Thus was ho enabled to collect the 
voidable materials which constitute tins 
Unparalleled description of the ccle- 
braied land of the Ptolemies. 

These events, now become important 
in the records of history, arc the more 
interesting, as they clearly prove that, 
upwards of a century ago, the attention 
of the French .government was parti¬ 
cularly attracted towards the acquisition 
of Egypt; and', indeed, it has been 
strongly suspected that, in making this 
magnificent display of its' antiquities, 
modem state, he. Bonaparte was ac¬ 
tuated by far mop powerful, motives 
than a wish to extend his jptne by the 
liberal encouragement,of science, liter¬ 
ature, and the fine aris. Whether or 
not ope of his priiicipafohjects, in thus 
proudly developing 4be political advan¬ 
tages to be -derived from tip .'possession 
of that remarkable county, was to kin¬ 
dle and perpetuate in-the French nation 
an ardent desire for HA future conquest, 
wljcijfever circumstances plight stem to 

' t *- "* , 


warrant a repetition of such an enter¬ 
prise, is a question we shall not pretend 
to determine. In the following cxlracts 
our readers will find data sufficient to 
enable them to draw llleir own conclu¬ 
sions. We give them in the words of 
M. Fourier, ,wbo was chosen by the 
commission'mentioned in our preceding 
article ou this splendid woik, to com¬ 
pose the historical preface. 

“Egypt, placed between Afiica and 
Asia, and communicating -easily with 
Europe, occnpics the centre of the ancient 
continent. That country presents none 
but great subjects for recollection: it is 
the native soil of the arts, of wjjpcb it pre¬ 
serves innumerable monuments ; its prin¬ 
cipal temples, and the palaces which its 
kings inhabited, still subsist; although the 
least ancient of those edifices were con¬ 
structed before the war of Troy. Homer, 
Lvcurgus, Solon, Pythagoras, and Plato, 
repaired to Egypt, to stndy sciences, reli¬ 
gion, and laws. Alexander there founded 
an opulent city, which long enjoyed the 
empire of commerce, and in which Poin- 
pey, Ctcsar, Mark-Antony, and Augustas, 
decided between, them the fate of Borne, 
and that of the whole world. It has been 
the privilege of that country to challenge 
the attention of illustrions princes, who 
rule the destinies of nations. 

. “ Religion formerly inspired onr kings 
with a desire of possessing themselves of 
Egypt. Several princes among the cru¬ 
saders, and Pope Innocent III. whose 
political talents governed Europe, endea¬ 
voured to execute this project. Ferdinand 
the Catholic, Emmanuel, and Henry VII. 
entered into an alliance with the same 
intention. The celebrated Leibnitz, born 
for, all great views, was long occupied 
with this subject, and addressed to Louis 
XIV, an elaborate work, which has 
remained unpublished, in which he set 
forth the advantages attached to this con¬ 
quest. The wish of that illttslrioiis man 
was fulfilled during the continuance of a 
memorable war, of which Egypt became 
all at once the theatre. 

“ It will be recollected wbat an Im¬ 
pression 
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pression was mad* throughout Euidpe 
by the astonishing news of the expedition 
or the French to the East. Whilst Italy 
was resounding *ith tbe * noise of his 
triumphs, lie of whom France awaited her 
destiny, and .whose august rank was 
already marked out by glory and grati- 
tnde, resolved to carry into Egypt his 
Victorians arms. This great project, me¬ 
ditated-in silence, was prepared with so 
much activity and secrery, that the rest¬ 
less vigilance of our enemies was eluded ; 
they learnt almost at the same liiive, that 
it had been conceived, undertaken, and 
executed. It was occasioned by tbe 
necessity of protecting our commerce 
from the injurious encroachments which 
were incessantly directed against it by 
the beys; and hopes were entertained of 
conciliating the Forte, by offering to that 
power, from the result of tbe expedition, 
an tucrease of levenue and authority. 
Whatever difficulties this negociation canid 
resent, a happy issue might be expected, 
ecausc success would nave been very 
favourable to thfe commjin interests of the 
two allied nations. In fact, tbe establish¬ 
ment and tbe conenrrence of an European 
power would change almost suddenly the 
state of Egypt. 

“ That country, which bas transmitted 
its knowledge to so many nations, is at 
tliis day immersed in barbarism* the more 
it i*»favonred by its geographical position 
and the extreme fertility of its soil^ the 
more necessary to it aie the benefits of 
laws and of arts." 

After contrasting the condition of tbe 
ancient anil modem Egyptians, M. 
Fourier thus continues:— 

“ Man is there condemned to unprofit¬ 
able labour, the fiuits of which lie cannot 
receive} every where he is a prey to 
injustice, opprobrium, famine, and con¬ 
tagious diseases. Tbe lot of this people 
would be more tolerable, if the autiiority 
of its chiefs became fixed and hereditary: 
but Ottoman policy prevents that change. 
It creates among the Momalnkes enmities 
and treasons, which weaken them, and 
deprive them of the means of persisting 
in an absolute independence. In the 
midst of these revolutions, the authority 
of the sovereign is always forgotten, and 
is exercised onlyjto divide Ibe usurpers of 
Egypt. It can neither insure the sending 
ot the tributes, uor protect nations, nor 
guarantee the execution of the treaties 
made with the allied powers. It was 
these latter circumstances that determined 
the memorable expedition of tbe French; 
but the hero who directed it did not con- 
fine his views to the punishing of the 
oppressors of our commeice: he gave to 
the project of this conquest a new eleva¬ 
tion and greatness, and stamped on it the 
character of his own genius. 


44 He appreciated the influence which 
this event mast have on the relations of 
Europe with the East, and tbe interior of 
Africa, on the navigation of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and on the fate of Asia. He 
intended to abolish the tyranny of the 
Mamalukes, to extend irrigation and cul¬ 
ture, to open a consianijconiinunication ' 
between the Mediterranean and the 
Arabian Gnlf, to- form commercial 
establishments, to offer to. the Ea*t the 
useful example of European industry, in 
short, to better the condition of the inba- - 
Miauls, and to procure them all the 
advantages of an improved civilisation. 

“This object could not be attained 
without the continual application of the 
sciences and arts; it was with this,inten¬ 
tion that the angust chief of the French 
expedition resolved to found in Egypt an 
institution, destined to promote the pro¬ 
gress of all useful knowledge. He desig¬ 
nated. in the capital of France, those who 
were to concur in his views; and consoli¬ 
dated by marks of kindness and piotection 
this unaccustomed alliance of literature 
and aims. He intrusted the care of 
forming this new establishment to two 
illustrious members of the old Academy 
of Sciences, who had, for a long time past, 
honoured and served their country by 
striking discoveries, and whose labours 
andf gening have greatly contributed to 
give to the French nation a useful and 
proud pre-eminence in the geometrical 
and physical sciences. 

“ Tbe Academy of Cairo, like those of 
Europe, intended to cultivate the sciences 
and arts, and to improve them, and search 
after all useful applications of them. Its 
members were to apply tlic.nselvcs prin¬ 
cipally to distinguish tbe advantages 
peculiar to Egypt, and the means of 
obtaining them. It was therefore neces¬ 
sary to observe, with great care and 
attention, tire country which was going to 
be subjected to a new administration. 
Such were the motives that led to the 
undertaking of ibe researches, the results 
of which are at present published. 

“The interest of the fine arts and of 
literature still required a faithful and 
complete description of the monuments 
which adorn, for so many ages, the banks 
of the Nile, and make of that country the 
richest museum of the universe.. Aii,,the 
parts of these edifices have been measured 
with scrupulous precision, and to rite 
architectuia! plans have been annexed 
topographical plans of the places where 
the ancient ^ dries were situated. In the 
particular drawings have been represented 
the religious, astronomical, or historical 
pieces of sculpture, which decorate the 
monuments. Independently of the me¬ 
moirs and the drawings, calculated to 
make kriown the .ancient state of Egypt, 
thope have been assembled which were 
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to present the picture of its a etna! state. 
A great number of geographical naps have 
been constructed, which represent, in a 
correct and detailed manner, the situation 
of the coasts and liar hours,, that of the 
present cities, the ancient cities, the vil¬ 
lages, foe hamlets, 01 other remarkable 
places, anti tltc course of the Nile from 
fbe cataract of Syeise to the Mediter¬ 
ranean. This labour is founded on astro¬ 
nomical observations. Lastly, particular 
pains have been bestowed on the exami¬ 
nation of all natural productions, or, at 
leasts on that of facts the most important, 
or the least known of zoology, botany, and 
mineralogy. “ 

“The results of these different re¬ 
searches on the natural history, and the 
geography of Egypt, on its antiquities, 
and its modern state, have been assembled 
in a single work. The object, then, of this 
collection is to afford an accurate and 
profound knowledge of Egypt, ft pre¬ 
sents the true elements of the physical, 
literary, and political study of one of the 
most {ggnarkablr regions of the globe. 

“ But, of all tlie enterprises to which 
the occupation of Egypt may give rise, 
one of the most important consists in join, 
ing, by a navigable canal, the Arabian 
Gulf to the Mediterranean. In fact, 
whatever may be the respective level of 
the waters, and whatever opinion may he 
entertained respecting the works which 
have been foimeriy executed with this 
same intention, it would he easy for 
Emopean engineers to establish and pre¬ 
serve this communication. It would 
approximate, as it were, the eastern coun¬ 
tries with those which are bathed by the 
Mediterranean. Without changing en¬ 
tirely the present channels of commerc e, 
it would have an influence on the relations 
of Europe with India, Arabia, and Africa.; 
and one may compare the results to the 
political changes, which took place, in an 
opposite direction, after the maritime 
expeditions of the Portuguese. 

“ Egypt, where are united, ns if of their 
own accord, the riches of agriculture and 
those of commerce,-has other advantages, 
which would not he found in a distant 
colony/ It is separated from France 
only by a sea of no great extent, the navi¬ 
gation of which seems to belong more 
particularly to that power and to its natural 
allies. It enters into the system of the 
common defence of the islands bordering 
on Italy, and of those of the Adria¬ 
tic Kea, and of the Archipelago. It is 
not exposed to an unforeseen invasion, 
god cannot be attacked hot by consider- 
’obfoforces: so that£tt European power, 
which, closely united with the Porte, 
.should for a length of time occupy Egypt, 
and «k6uid have forced that establish¬ 
ment, would be certain of keeping it. 
Moreover, that country offers to the 


French the very remarkable advantage of 
an intermediate situation. Placed on the 
confines of Asia, they can thence conti¬ 
nually threaten the rich possessions of a 
hostile state, and carry trouble and war 
to the very sources of its opulence. * 

*' The intercourse which would soon ho 
established between j^gypt and the. settle¬ 
ments in Arabia, Persia, Hindustan, and 
Africa, would procure a system of barter 
the most profitable to France, and to the 
nations that navigate the Mediterranean. 
In that respect, we should imitate the 
success) id industry to which the Venetians 
owed their riches, and which gave them, 
for a long time, maritime strength snperior 
to that of almost all the southern powers, 
and soon ceased when a change occurred 
in the destinies of Egypt. 

“ Accordingly, the project of bringing 
hack to the hanks of the Nile the sciences, 
so long banished, excited universal grati¬ 
tude towards the hero by whom it was 
conceived. This thought made people 
better acquainted with the utility aud the 
extent of the enterprise that was about to 
bo undertaken. Far from admitting in 
the sciences a distinction which did not 
accord with the elevation of his views, 
be who associated them with his triumph, 
considered them all as forming but one 
family. He wished, at the same time, 
that the different branches of literature 
and philosophy should be cultivated. 
The exact sciences, which furnish the 
truest principles, were called into the 
roost important uses; as well as the phy¬ 
sical sciences, and those the object of 
which Is the study and the description of 
nature; and also the arts, ,the use of 
which is immediate and sensible; and 
those, not less valuable, which contribute 
to the r.clttl of the government, and pro¬ 
cure. the most noble enjoyment of the 
mind. Through the effect of these wise 
measures, Egypt might, in a short time, 
become not merely a colony of France, 
but, in a manner, one of her provinces, 
and offer to its new inhabitants the image 
of their own country. These were the 
considerations which inspired the intention 
of establishing a literary society in the 
capital of the Country which our arms 
were about to subdue. 

The Arademy or Institute having been 
formed, aud printing-presses likewise 
established at Cairo, its members and 
associates set to work wiilt commendable 
zeal and ardour of research, agreeably 
to foe intentions before expressed. 

‘'The foffeient pai ts of this great work 
were executed at once; every one devoted 
himself to foe habitual object, of lus stu¬ 
dies, and communicated to the others his 
reflections and his views. This happy 
concurrence facilitated ali the discoveries, 
ami rendered them, as it were, authentic. 
The interest of foe fine arte easily conci¬ 
liated 
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Hated the mind* efindiriduals, without a sa¬ 
crifice of their different opinions. Mutual 
esteem was a still surer pledge of concord 
and unity of design. No region lias been 
subjected to researches so extensive and so 
diversified, and none certainly was more 
deserving of such ardent curiosity. The 
knowledge of Egypt, in fact, interests all 
civilized nations, either because that coun¬ 
try was the cradle of the arts, and of civil 
institutions, or because it. may again be¬ 
come the centre of the political relations, 
and of the commerce of empires. 

“ iu the Descriptions are assembled all 
the useful observations necessary to elu¬ 
cidate the drawings. They contain the 
results of a deliberate examination, in 
which several witnesses have always co¬ 
operated. Their purpose is to make well- 
known the present state of the monuments, 
the injuries occasioned by time, and the 
kind of materials employed in their con¬ 
struction. They also comprehend various 
interesting remarks on the architecture, 
the process of bniidiug, the colours, the 
forms, and the use of the"objects repre¬ 
sented; and, in short, different questions 
that were not sufficiently extensive to be 
treated in separate memoirs. 

“ In the Memoirs, it was intended to 
complete the description of Egypt, and to 
pencil ate deeply into the study of the 
subject, by the comparison ami ihc dis¬ 
cussion of facts. In this point of view, it 
would not have answered to undertake 
a task subjected to determined limits. 
Therefore, the authors of the Memoirs 
have carried their researehes to the fol¬ 
lowing subjects. l. The iu-tiiutious, 
the manners, the literature, the sciences, 
the arts, the system of measures, anil 
the industry of the ancient Egyptians. 
S. The ancient and modern geography,and 
the history of Egypt; its pre-cut govern¬ 
ment, the religion, the mamieis, the cus¬ 
toms, whether public 01 private. the state 
of the aits, of the (itciutiire., and ot the 
sciences; the agriculture, tin* industry, the 
public revenues, the navigation, and the 
commeice of the country. S. Tim nature 
of the. soil, the air, ati<i the waters; oil 
ttie zoology, the botany, the mineralogy, 
and geology of Egypt. 

“ With respect to the monuments which 
immortalize Egypt, the geographical po¬ 
sition of each is laid down on the maps, 
and each is accompanied by topographical 
plans. The innumerable pieces of sculp¬ 
ture with which these monuments are 
decorated, have been most correctly de¬ 
lineated, and the bas-reliefs may serve to 
throw new light on the science of an¬ 
tiquity.” 

Our readers arc probably aware, that 
one of the great questions resulting from 
the researches of the French savant in 
Egypt is, w bother or not the’ zodiacs 


mid astronomical paintings represented 
on the ceiling of the terrtphis, attd other 
places, particularly those of Dendera, 

(the ancient Tcntyra,) and of Esnelc, 
(the ancient Latopolis,) indicate the 
period of the construction of those mo¬ 
numents. On this subject, opinions arc 
divided. The late M. Nuiiqt, one of 
the astronomers attached to the French 
expedition to Egypt, has written a very 
able memoir in support of the affirmative 
of this proposition; which he concludes 
by remarking, that ‘"before our lime, 
mmI before our present arguments, 
Edward llcmard* had already disco¬ 
vered and pronounced, according to 
ancient monuments, that the Egyptian 
priests made, as we do, the motion of 
preccssiou 50" 9"'J in a year; conse¬ 
quently, they knew it as precisely 
as we pretend to know it at this day. 

It would be singular (adds lie,) tliat 
we should take our ignorance of thek 
mysteries for an argument of theirs/’ 

Votney, iu his recently published 
W'otk, entitled “ New Researches oh 
A ncient History,” of which wc gave an 
account in our number for January 
last, and a translation of which is 
now in the press, gives tiie whole of 
M. Nonet’s very interesting memoir, 
and, warmly espousing the same side 
of the question, ailitnis, that “ without 
a scientific kuowlrdi’ e of astronomy, it is 
no longer - possible to peuctiale into 
antiquity.” 

M. Fourier, when speaking of t!«s 
astronomical monuments discovered in 
the Thebaid, expresses himself as 
follows;— 

“ It; the numerous and premature dis¬ 
sertations to which this already-celebrated 
question has given rise, there have l>eca 
frequently attributed to the author ot these 
researches opinions different from those, i 
which lie intends to establish. The con¬ 
sequences which result from the attentive 
study of the monuments w ill never admit 
of comprehending the history of Egypt 
between the limits of a restricted chrono¬ 
logy, Hindi was not followed up in the 
early ages of the Christian era. Nor are 
they less contrary to tho opinion of those 
who found on conjectures tho exaggerated 
antiquity of the Egyptian nation, and do 
not (lislingiikh the epochs, ready histori¬ 
cal, from the computations which served 
to regulate the calendar. 

“Although tliescienoe8(addsM. Fourier,) 
may not have realised all the hopes which 
were concerned of tljein at tile outset of 
__ . . 

• In 1(573 lie succeeded Sir Christopher 
Wren vs Savitiau professor of astronomy, 
at Oxford, ' 


their 
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their career in EaVpt, they will, neverthe¬ 
less, have derived considerable advantage 
from the French expedition. Tins collec¬ 
tion offers a wide field to literary re¬ 
searches, and furnishes new lights on the 
origin of all the arts. The persons who 
have concurred to form it, could add 
nothing to the grandeur of the subject. 
Their labour chiefly required an assidnous 
examination, and the claims which it may 
have to public attention result from the 
very nature of its object, or from the cir¬ 
cumstances which may have allowed of 
assembling its elements. Considered in 
that point of view, this collection »<a 
remarkable monument of history and of 
the arts. He, whose august protection 
has favoured jits progress, or rather who is 
its first and real author, will lend to it the 
immortality of his name. This great work 
interests Use glory of onr country: for it 
vre are indebted to the efforts of onr war¬ 
riors. It owes its origin to the union of 
sciences and arms; it is the testimony and 
the frnit of their alliance. It will recall 
the stay of the French in one of the most 
celebrated regions in the universe, and all 
that they have done to do honour to their 
victories by justice and clemency, reducing 
the right of conquest to the exercise of a 
salutary authority. It will frequently 
bring back to Egypt the thoughts and the 
wishes of the friends of the fine arts, and 
of all those who feel a sincere interest in the 
advancement of human knowledge.” 

Want of room alone prevents us from 
noticing many other parts of this inter¬ 
esting preface, which extends to a great 


length, and embraces a number of 
important topics. M. Fourier states 
that Bonaparte went to Suez, and there 
pointed out to his companions in arms 
the traces of the canal undertaken by 
ancient kings, with the intention of join¬ 
ing the Nile to the Red 8«u Nor c#n, 
it be doubted, that, if the French had 
been able to maintain possession of 
Egypt, they would have attempted to 
open this communication, whenever 
circumstances might permit. Consider¬ 
ing the hostility of the inhabitants in 
general, it may well excite surprise, 
that they should have contrived to 
accomplish so much, when scarcely any 
part of this immense labour could safely 
be undertaken without" tlid. protection of 
their troops. M. Fourier candidly ac¬ 
knowledges; that several of his colleagues 
and their associates sank under the 
incessant fatigue, and almost certain 
danger, to which they were exposed by 
their ardent zeal for research : while 
others, who had consecrated to the state 
the fruit of their labours, perished in this 
foreign land, the victims of insurrections, 
battles, or contagious diseases. Never¬ 
theless, he affirms that, in this splendid 
publication, there are few, if any, omis¬ 
sions; and that no eivilized country 
ever underwent a more minute or more 
careful examination, or was ever de¬ 
scribed in so complete a manner. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


MELODY. 

HERE it a pleating sadness. 

Which haunts the lonely hour; 

A solitary gladness. 

Of most effective pow'r: 

Which brings those pleasures near me, 

’ That long have flitted by. 

When Friendship's voice could hear me, 
And check the rising sigh. 

When wand'ring through the wild-wood, 
’ To Flora's fairy bow’r. 

Companions of my childhood 1 
1 cull’d full many a flow’r: 

Yet ne’er presum’d to raise one. 
Incautious from its stem, 

Till ye had deign'd to praise one. 

At beauty's peerless gem. f . 

But grief my brow hath shaded. 

And sorrow’s gloom o’^rcast; 

And ev’ry flow’r hath faded 
Beneath the wintry blast: 

E’en those which now are smiling 
Upon the desert wifd, ^ 

No longer are beguiling. 

Since Friendship is exiled. 


Though Nature gay attires them, 

As e’er she did before. 

There is not one admires them, 

Though 1 collect a score: 

A melancholy token, 

Neglected and dismay’d, 

That when my heart is broken, 

I too like them shall fade, 

Wm. Taylor. 


SONNET, 

On visiting the spot where a barbarous outrage 
was committed by our laws ou the body of a 
Spaniard. 

BY ARTHUR BROOKE. 

Y foot falls heavy on rhe hero’s breast. 
Who lies a cold and mangled corse 
beneath, 

Unhonor’d and forgotten now the wreath 
Which bloom’d victorious round his patriot 
crest, 

While battling for the right. Should he thus rest 
Whose gallant Spirit nobly sought in death 
A refuge from disgrace, and whose free breath 
Scorn’d the vile clay which Shame’s" dark 
bonds invest. 

Oh 
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t>h thou, tfiit meekest at misfortune! thotp 
That warrest with the dead i Oh may the 
Might 

Of lasting infamy upon thy brow, 

England! for this all .blisteringly light; 

And when thou fail’st, at toon thou shalt, 
then be 

Such mercy at thou shewedtt, thewn to thee ! 
Tower-hilt ; Dee. *3. 

Written on seeing a Model, in the Possession 
of •/. Britton , esq. from the Monumental 
Bust qf Shakspeure in Stratford church, 

IS was the master-spirit;—*at hit spelit 
The heart gave up its secrets: like the 
mount 

Of Horeb, smitten by the prophet’s rod. 

Its hidden springs gushed forth. Time, that 
grey rock. 

On whose bleak sides the fame of meaner bards 
Js da.hed to ruin, was the pedestal 
On which his Genius rote; and, rooted there. 
Stands like a mighty statue, reared so high 
Above the clouds, and changes of the world, 
That Heaven’s unshorn arid unimpeded beams 
Have round its awful brows a glory shed. 
Immortal as their own. Like those fair birds 
Oi glittering plumage, whose heaven-pointing 
pinions 

Beam light on that dim world they leave 
behind. 

And. while they spurn, adorn it*; so his spirit, 
His “dainty spirit,’’ while it soared above 
This dull gross compound, scactcred as it flew 
1'reasures of light and loveliness. 

---And these 

Were “gentle ShakspeaieV features; this 
the eye 

Whence Earth's least earthly mind looked 
out, and flash'd 

Amazement on the nations; this the brow 
Wheie lofty Thought majestically brooded, 
Seated as on a throuc; and these tlge lips 
That warbled music, stolen from Heaven's 
own choir 

When seraph-harps rang sweetest. But I 
tempt 

A theme too high, and mount, like Icarus, 

On wings that melt before the blaze they 
worship. 

Alas! my hand is weak, my lyre is wild ! 

Else should the eye, whose wondering gaze is 
fixed 


HORACE $ ROOK 1. Oft* & 
TT^HAT airy youth, whose locks exhale 
’ r The liquid odour's balmy gale, 
Betide thee, Pyrrhe ( now repute* 

Within the favorite bower of roses l 
Tell me for whom that golden pride. 

Thy hair, with graceful ease is tied ; 

And all thy vesture, flowing free, , 

Is rich in sweet simplicity? 

Alas 1 the fondly-trusting boy. 

Who hrils thee now his heaven of joy, 

Nor, all-unpracti ,'d, e’er foiesees 
The veering of the taithlgp, breeze; 

But paints'thee, still, to Fancy’* view, 
Edcnauting ever—.ever true :— 

How wi 11 he sta rt, when first he finds 
His ocean toss’d by angry winds 1 ' » 

How will he wonder! how bewail 
His easy faith in one so fraill 
How oft accuse the fickle’powers, 

That turn’d to thorns his couch of flowers I 
Ah! wretched he, the tbnd believer. 

Who knows thee not,—thou sad deceiver i 
But l have ’scap’d that wreck'd love. 

And long shall grateful offerings prove 
The mercy of the power that bore 
A struggling, sinking youth to shore. 


FRAGMENT. 

“]VJ.\N1 mortal man! to guileful error 
prone, 

Seea others’ faults, yet can’t discern his own a 
Views with an eye of jealousy the fame 
His persevering brethren justly claim s 
Wuh sell displeas’d, lament, the ratsipent past, 
Vo*s th.s urontons point, and that, the last; 
Now si hemeb, and finds hi$ projects end in pain 9 
Resolves to plan no more,—then plans again. 
On childhood thus does youth imperious frown, 
And manhood next on youth oispleas’d l<H ct 
down: 

Age sees in manhood follies to deplore. 

And grieves youth, childhood, manhood, are 
no more. ■ 

And such the feelings of the bard, whose 

breast 

Erst teem'd with fancy’d flow'n, but weeds at 
best; 

Whose youth put forth full many a feeble lay, 
Which his maturer sense had cast away : 

As sireg, whose children are regardless grown. 
He calls them his, yet fain he would disown.” 



Upon this breathing bust, awaken strains 
Lofty as those the glance of Eluehus si ruck 
Eiom Memnon’s ruined statue . the rapt soul 
Should breathe in numbers, and in dulcet notes 
** Discourse most eloquent music.” 

Jan. IS, 1819. H. Nlei.b, 


* In some parts of America, it is said, 
there are birds wh ch, when on the wing, and 
* at night, emit to surpnsine a brightness, 
that it is no mean substitute for the light of 
day Among the whimsical speculations of 
Foiitenelle, is one, that m the planet Mars, 
the want of a moon may be compensated by a 
multiplicity of these luminous aeronauts, 
Musiuiv M.w». No. 


T. 

GRATITUDE TO THE CREATOR FOR 
OATLV HI ESSINGS. 

A Hymn from the Lute Uutch, hdttg the 
twenty seven thousand and nineteenth pf 
Frunkrnan'it'ulUc'ion:se p. 4t>3, vt t, <]£, 
r l ’O thee, O Lord ! at break of day, 

* The incense oLnyr pipe shall rises 
The butter’d bread, the cvffee’d milk. 

Shall be my morning sacrifice. 

Thee will I thank, and bless again. 

When reeks ih% ham upon my board; 

Thou giv’st the croui, the cole, the beans. 
And all that garden-beds afford. 

V T« 
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To Uim be baBmr'fi all my beer, 

To the* my white, my ruddy wince; 

Thou giv'st .the barley's swelling ear. 

Thou crown’st the hills with cluster'd vises. 

Again, amid my evening prayer. 

To thee shall smash the trsgrsnt leaf; 

And love of man shall fill my soul, - 

And friends partake my pickled beef. 

And, when beneath our elder-down 
My wife and ! repose in glee. 

Oft let it he our serious care 
To give new worshippers to thee. 

AKACRRON, ODIt 51. 

. (See Moure's 57 tk.) 

/“'JREAT Heav’ns I what artizan was he 
” That thus could carve the eipanded sea; 
And. rapt in frenzy, soaring high 
To sketch his fancy from the sky ? 

Upon the ocean’s mimic tide 
Bid floating waves of silver glide. 

And beauty’s witching queen above, 

In warm luxuriancy ot love? 

Oh I how she floats, transporting sight. 

In naked charms of fond delight: 

WhfftT tvery soft celestial scene, ’ 

That 'would be impious not to screen. 


Lies half o'ershadow'd, half reveal'd, 
Within the watci’s lucid shield ; 

Light as the sea-wrack, when the breeze 
Breathes gently o'er the smiling seas. 

All heav’n, all luxury, she goes 
Along the ocean's calnvrepose; 

Circling around her as she swims. 

The am’rous waves embrace her limbe, 
Then surge, propelling surge, along 
The rolling billows proudly throng i 
Beneath her bosom's radiant glow,* 

Beneath her neck’s uu-poiied snow. 

They swell, ambitious to be press'd. 

And lilr to Heav’n their beauteous guest. 
Resplendent shines the lovely queen 
Amidst the 'spphire paih seiene. 

Like lilies fair, oi snowy hue. 

Upon a bed of violets blue. 

Lo I now again, with meltingglance. 

She rises o’er the bright expanse; 

Around heron the gUnKj tides 
Many a young doJjrfuu gaily ride*. 

Beating rhe little aicher boy. 

And young Desire, with eyes of joy: 

While, on the blue pellucid waves, 

The people of the coral waves 
Aiound the grand procession throng, 

And dance in airy shoals along. 

CLintneU. D, H. 


PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 


THE CAMBRIAN SOCIETY, 
meeting was lately held of litera¬ 
ry persons,'at Cat martlim, which 
formed itself info a Society (or the pre¬ 
servation of the remains of ancient 
British literature, poetical, historical, 
antiquarian, sacred, and moral; and for 
the encouragement of the national 
mnsic, und.er the name of the Cam¬ 
brian Society. 

The objects «of the Society are ex¬ 
pressed in the following, among other 
resolutions passed at the meeting:— 
That one of the first objects of the 
Sopietv will bclo colled a complete cata¬ 
logue of all Welsh manuscripts, to lefoftnd 
in the several libraries in the Principality 
and in England, or on the Continent, both 
public and private. 

That a literary agent, of competent 
abilities, be employed by the Society, as 
soon as its finances are equal to the 
charge, to visit the said several tibiaries of 
Welsh manuscripts, of which they may 
obtain information, in order to transcribe, 
with tbe pet mission of the owners, copies 
of the said manuscripts. 4 

That a complete collection of the trans¬ 
cripts, so obtained for the Society, be de¬ 
posited in the Bitish Museum, or else¬ 
where—-after the pabliradonof such of the 
ttanwjriptK as shall be ap|iroved by the 
Committee for that purpose,, 

That it shad be aispeciat object of the 
Society, to collect all printed work* in Ike 


Welsh language of which there are not 
copies, at present, hi the library belonging 
to the Welsh school in Gray’s-mu-lane, in 
order to be deposited in that library. 

r l hat Mr. Edward Vt llliains he requested 
to reside, for a ret lain portion of the year, 
at Carmarthen, to superintend the printing 
of the Society's publications, and to give 
distinctions to young students in Welsh 
poetry and, literatim*. 

That Mr. Edwaul Williams's acceptance 
of the said appointment be entered in 
the minutes of the Society. 

That die prospectus of collections for a 
new History of Wales, collected and trans¬ 
lated from ancii nt historical documents, 
in the Welsh language, by Edward Wil¬ 
liams, he primed and published at the ex- 
pence of the Society. 

Queries on pm titulars desirable to be known 

relative to Welsh Antiquities and Lite¬ 
rature. 

1. What inedited Welsh manuscripts are 
known to you ? 

2. Wjiere are they deposited? •' 

3. Are you acquainted with any por¬ 

tion, or any whole translation, of the Holy 
Scriptures, in Welsh, more ancient than 
the Norman conquest, or than tbe art of 
printing? , 

4. Do you know any unpublished Welsh 
triads, banded down by tradition or other¬ 
wise? 

h. What Welshmen have left the Prin¬ 
cipality,since the time of the refoimation, 
«a account of their religion, or any other 
9 cause 
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■wise, whom you think probable to liyve 
conveyed with them ouy remains of Welch 
poetry end literature? 

6 . In what libraries in England, or any 
other part of the British dominions, do 
you think it likely that some of these re* 
juains are deposited ? 

7■ In what Continental libraries do you 
think it probable that some of them may 
be found ? 

8 . What original Welsh hooks, or what 
books, relative 10 Welsh I.tciafnre, in any 
language, do yon know to be published ? 

9. Do you know any Pcuuilfion not yet 

{in blinked*? * 

It). Do yon know of any species of 
Welsh composition, poetical or musical, 
roire-ponilmg with that called “Glee” in 
English, or which is known by the name of 
“ Caniad in, oi, Caniad pedwai ?” 

11. Cun you exhibit to the Society any 
old Welsh fun. s, sacied or otherwise, not 
yet published ? 

IS. Wln.t Welsh books, and Imnks on 
Welsh lifciattire, already pithlished, and 
now become scarce, do you think merit to— 
be republished ? 

That tin* special thanks of the Society 
be given in Mr. J. June-, oi Jesus College, 
Jfoi his offei to tran-rnbc Welsh manu¬ 
al.i ipts for the use of tli- Society; and io 
the Ifov. Walter Wilkins, now at Florence, 
for his promise to examine the catalogues 
of fmeigii libraries, with a reference to 
the fifth query. 

That Lord Dynevor he requested to be 
the piexirieut of the society in Dyled. 

Ttiat the annual meetings be apprnpri- 
ated to the iceitation of the prize verses 
and es-ass; ami to ttie perfomianets on 
tlie hai p ,<md tliai all other business be re¬ 
served for tlje Cunuiuttee. 

That there be four judges appointed for 
the decision of the poetical ptizcs, two 
from North and two from South Wales; 
and that a president of ihe four be chosen 
by ballot, and have the casting vote. 

Tnat Mr. Edward Williams and the 
Rev. Eliezer Williams be judges for South 
Wales. 

i hut the prize* for the English essays be 
derided by ilw Committee. 

That a silver harp, of the value of five 
guineas, with a gratuity of——, lie given to 
the be-t proficient on the baip ; and that 
pecuniary gratuities be given to the several 
competitors, to defitiy their expences. 

THE LITE It ARY SOCIETY OF 
BOMBAY. 

A first volume of Transactions now 
published, of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, established in 1804, contains 
flic following hi tides:— 

Discourse at the opening of the Society. 
By So James Mackintosh, piesidcnt. 

An Account of the Festival of Ma- 
Qlftfl'som, as celebrated eu the Coast of 


Malabar. By Francis Wrede, esq, (after¬ 
wards Baron Wrede). 

Remarks upon the Temperature of the 
Island of Bombay during the years 1 80 S 
and 1H04. By Major (sow Lieu tenant 
Colonel) Jasper NichoU*. 

Translations from the Chinese of two 
Edicts: the one relating to the Condemna¬ 
tion of certain Persons eonvirted of Chris¬ 
tianity, and the other concerning the Con- 
denutation of ceitain Magistrates in the 
Province of Canton. Bv Sir George 
Staunton. With lutrdllnctory Rcmaiks 
by,the President Sir James Mackintosh. 

Account of the Akhlank-e>Nasiree, or 
Metals nf Nasir, a Celebrated Peisian 
System of Ethics. By Lieut. Edward 
Frksell, of the Bombay Establishment. 

Account of the Caves in Salsette, 
illustrated with Drawings of the prin¬ 
cipal Figures and Caves. By Henry 
Salt, esq. 

On the Similitude between the Gipsy 
and Hindo-laneo Languages. By Lieut. 
Francis Irvine of the Bengal Native 
Jta fau try. 

^Ti animation* from the Persian, illustra¬ 
tive of the Opuiions of tire Sunni and Shia 
Sects of Mahtnueilan*. By Biig.-Gen. 
Sir John Malcolm, K.C.B. 

A Treatise oil Sitfiism, or Malmmedan 
Mysticism. By Lieut. James William 
Graham, 

Account of the present compared with 
the ancient State of Babylon. By Capt. 
Edward Frederick of Ihu Bombay Esta* 
bii-hnient. 

Account of the Hill Fort of Chapaueer 
in Gnzernt. Bv Capt. William iyiilex. 

The I-'it’ih Seimoii of Satly, translated 
from tile Persian. By Jami 1 . Boss, e»q. 

Account of the Origin, Hi-toiy, and 
Maimer.- of the Race of Men called 
Bunjaras. By Capt. John Briggs. 

An Account of the Pm isnatb Gowricha, 
wor-hipped in the Desmt of Parhur; to 
which are added a few Remarks upon the 
piesent Mode of W'orslnp of that Idol. 
By Lient. James Mackniurdo. 

Observations on two Sepulchral Urns 
found at Bushire in Persia. By Wilham 
Erskific, esq. 

Account of the Cave Temple of Ele¬ 
phants, with a Plan and Drawings of the 
pitncipal Figures. By William Eiskme, esq. 

Remarks on die Province of Kuttiwar; 
its Inhabitant**, their Manners and Cus¬ 
toms. By Lieut. James Maekmmdo. 

Remarks otr the substance called Gee or 
Manuji found in Persia and Armenia. By 
Caul. Edward Frederick. 

■Account of the Cornelian Mines in tb* 
neighbourhood of Baroacli. By John Cop¬ 
land, esq. % 

SoineAecount of the Famine in Gozerat 
in Jttiaand lbi3. By Capt. James Kivett 
Carnac. A 

Plan of a Comparative Vocabulary of 
U t Indian 
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Indian Language*. By Sir Janus Mack* 
intosli, President of the Society. 

Some of which shall be extracted into 
oar future numbers. 

COLLEGE OF THE HINDOOS IN 
CALCUTTA. 

A college has been instituted in Cal¬ 
cutta by the natives. It was projected 
by them, ami is entirely under their su¬ 
perintendence and support. These ex¬ 
ertions argue favourably of the progress 
of improvement in the East. The fol¬ 
lowing selection from the rules approved 
by tire subscribers, at a meeting held 
August 27, 181(1, give a general outline 
Of the plan proposed. 

The primary object of this Institution 
is the tuition of the sons of respectable 
Hindoos in tire English and Indian lan¬ 
guages, and in the literature and science 
of Europe and Asia. The college shall 
Include » school, and an academy : the 
former to be established immediately-* 
the v fetter as soon as may he practicable 
In the school shall be taught English and 
Bengalee reading, writing, grammar, 
and arithmetic, by the improved method 
of instruction. The Persian language 
tnay also be taught in the school, until 
the academy be established, as far as 
shall be found convenient. In the 
academy, besides the study of such lan¬ 
guages as cannot be so conveniently 
taught in the school, instruction shall be 
given it} history, geography, chronology, 


astronomy, mathematics, and other sci¬ 
ences. Public examinations shall be 
held at staled times, to be fixed by the 
managers; and students, who pailicu- 
larly distinguish themselves, shall receive 
honorary rewards. Boys, who are dis¬ 
tinguished in the school for good enn- 
dm-t and proficiency; shall, at the discre¬ 
tion of the masters, receive l'mther in¬ 
struction * in the academy, free of 
charge. 

On the 20tb of January, 1817, the 
School above mentioned was com¬ 
menced, The‘number of scholars on 
the first day was twenty. It appears 
from the Calcutta Gazette, that the 
opening of the school was at tended with 
g good deal of ceremony. All the 
managers of the college were present, 
comprising a large number of the most 
distinguished natives in t'alcntfa; and 
also, many European gentlemen residing 
there. The pundits testified great satis¬ 
faction on this interesting occasion ; and 
said, that to-day they witness' d the lav 
ginning of what they hoped would issue 
in a great <1 illusion of knowledge. A 
learned native expressed his hopes, that 
the Hindoo college would resemble the 
bur, the largest of tiees, width yet is at 
first but a small seedling. At a meet¬ 
ing of the managers on February the Hid, 
it was ordered, that seventeen free scho¬ 
lars should forthwith In admitted under 
the patronage of the committee into the 
school of the institution. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS IN FEBRUARY; 

With an Historical and Critical Prokmium. 

* i * Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of their works, ai\ 
requested to transmit copies before the 18</t of the month. 


Mr, H. G. Bennett continues lus glo- 
jiotta career as the advocate of the cause 
of the wretched and helpless. In his 
’Letter to Viscount Sidmouth on the 
Transportation Laws, the State of the 
Hulks, and of the Colonies in New South 
Wales, he stales facts in regard to the 
practices or neglect of the fiends or 
agents who carry the laws into force, 
which call for the reprobation of every 
feeling man, and for the instant inter¬ 
ference of the legislature. Wc never 
read a more affecting statement. The 
Pharisee spirit which leads the pia^s of 
society to turn their Jiacks on every 
brother, who, mwlcr toe forms'of law, 
•bus been convicted of any crime, has 
Unfortunately led Co the utter neglect 


of these victims of law; and hence tho 
multiplied vtllanics under which they 
suffer. We have notoriously stood for¬ 
ward in the array of humanity against 
culprits who wield and abuse the sword 
of the law; but, haring been borne down 
by their malignant tactics, wo aie glad 
to sec the field at present filled by such) 
champions as Messrs, Jleuuelt, Buxton, 
Fry, Bcuthum, Favell, Mackintosh, 
Wood, Brown, Marsden, Ford, Cotton, 
and others; whose exertions will, we 
trnst, produce a speedy and permanent 
amelioration of the present crufd and 
wicked system. On the subject of the 
crying oppression of sending persons to 
New South Wales for periods short of 
life, and then providing no means fm 

then* 
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their due return, Mr. Bermet makes the board a ship and works his passage home; 
following affecting observations J bnt if be cannot *0 labour, either from want 
“The detention of persons whose terms of health or strength, he is doomed, against 
or punishment are expired, is a fact not bis wilt, to remain in the colony toi life, 
even attempted to be denied, arid has ex-' J* ** ’ n evidence before the Committee of 
isted from the earliest periods of the settle- tho House of Commons, that hundreds of 
uient. What can we think of a govern- enfranchised convicts were in that sit na¬ 
me m that could, with a knowledge of the tion. If this tree person be a woman, 
circumstance, let this crying evil couuuue *he has roidesscdly no means of returning 
twelve months r* 1 ask, then, by what law home, but by the piostitution ol lier per- 
they ai e detained one hour? What should son to the officers or sailors of the vessel 
we say in Enel and, if miy keeper of a which carries her : that this is the common 
prison was to detain hit piisouer even the practice, all the witnesses examined upon 
shortest time at ter he had a right to be the.subject are agreed ;• but, if the poor 
discharged? What did we, in feci, do WMstrli is aged, and has loti all liefper- 
wlteii it was proved before paibameiit that tumal attractions, she is a prisoner for lile; 
both dehtoiH and criiiuiiais were occasiou- and the same authority states, that there 
ally detained-in pi ison for non-payment of a, e many women in these on coins lances 
fees, which -were a legal demand on the who would, if they could, quit the colony, 
pait of the gaoler? Why, the legislature Some few however procure a passage, at- 
pasted an act abolishing alt the fees; the tending famines as servants, who are re- 
remedy was complete, and thus every per- turnin'' to England, in a dispatch «nt- 
son at the expiration of his punishment, or ten tiy Lord Bathuist to Governor Mac- 
d.sehiti’gc ut Ins debt, is set lice. Bui the quanto, dated November add, lbt'2, men- 
government alkanic scud hundreds of per- 110,1 f*> made of a determination on the 
sons annually to New Holland; and not part of the gov eminent, “to give effect to 
on,y piovide 110 means tor their ret mu, that part ot the import, of the Coimjpttee 
but the 1 emulations there, by compelling ol tue .House nf Comumns, wlncii'rctales 
the captain ot every vcs-cl to enter into an lbe return of female convicts to iheir 

engagement 1° iKr no person on-board native country, at the cxpn’atiun ot the 
without a pass fioni the governor, have period ot their sentences, as soon as a 
flu own additional impediments 111 the way leturn shall he received ot the number of 
of iho-c whose terms ;>ie up, and who - Slu ‘h person-, foi whieii the government 
wish toietiirn to their iiiitivc countiy. 1 ,,,a y annually be r< quued to provide.” 
shall he ti.ld of course that this pass is What then has been done under Uux de- 
never icfitsed; 1 ask, by what law it i* termination? Has this piomtse been 
demanded? and, as toil novel being dc- kept? How many female convicts, whose 
med, Mr. Collins inform-usol many severe terms have expired, < lice persons in laid, 

11 ggmgs being indicted on unhappy per- I-S td, ami 1?,) have been brought 
sons Who had winked out then teim>, and borne at the expcnce of government ? I 
who had taken their passage home on-board n>k, it one has yet been landed, under that 
the different slops. I he.-e tree men, for Pb'dge, in her native country ? Is it not, 
free they weic as the governor lum-elf, u " the contrary, fine, as 1 am informed, 
were taken by force lioin the ships and that no moie lias Inen done undei that 
harharoU'ly flogged. By what law, di-patch, than under that ot Lord Castle- 
statute or common, was this act done? leagli, in tuny? What becomes then of 
yet who has been culled to account tor the boasted justice ut English taw? tor the 
these anoatics? To be sure the courts umal eilines persons of both sexes 

of law were open, but the forlorn and ;ir *' sentenced to seven years’ tramporia- • 
emancipated felon, thus prevented from tion ; many have actually beeu tran»pui fed 
returning home, aid tin lured because he for first offences, the crniie being the tbett 
exeicised a light lie possessed 111 common of something valued at ten-pence, and the 
with cveiy free-burn Englishman, could t'™ 1 punisiunem they i»*ceive is the same 
not have the means to bring Ins nppre-sor which is practically inflicted on the worst 
to piim-iimcn*. Thu is a suh|cct not. agi- otii udei», whom the mercy of tbe crown 
tated now loi the hist tune, all the car, y spates tiom public execution. it is no an- 
coinmo!unis in the colony aro-e limn tins svver to-this, to say, that to all persons wii- 
illrg’d delintion. lint, gianting onlv for bug to become settlers in New South 
the sake ut argument, tlumgli l do' not W ales, ihe g.iventniuir there gives a cou- 
b' i.cvc Hie tact, that this pass is never b.derable portion ot land. What can a 
denied, hut givi 11 oil the tiut application, g" < of twenty, or a woman of seventy, do 
and the peison so obtaining it wishes to with the laud when they have received the 
return, Imw is lie to do so? If young, grant? And supposing these tree persons 
healthy, and strong, In* engages himself on- wish to return home to their husbands, or 

--J!-__--- wives, or families, children or filends, 

* We may proudly lefor to the she; id's wlmt value is forty acies of unbroken, im- 
Mcmovial 111 .Sir Richard i'lnihps’s letter to de>“ L ’d, unculti vaied land, wlien placed in 
the Livery of Loudon* . coinpai isouf What value is such a pro¬ 

perty 
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pcrty in such a place, when attended by 
the deprivation of home, simply home, de¬ 
tached even from the tie* which many of' 
these pool creatures hate to endear it to 
them i It is high time to have this culpa¬ 
ble negligence remedied, and i trust par¬ 
liament will not again separate, without 
some steps being taken to lince the .subject 
on the attention of ttie povenimenUk” 

In «nr opinion, the House uf Com¬ 
mons ought to wjfbiold the supplies till 
this, ami many oilier grievances, are re¬ 
dressed ; and snipe two honest me. in hers 
ought, if necessary, to'divide the house, 
pound by pound, as many millions of 
times as pounds might he demanded, 
iu>t only until redress of all such out¬ 
rages were obtained, but tit) the guilty 
authors of them were punished, “The 
best government (said the Grecian sage,) 
is that which most scrupulously respects 
the rights of the meanest of the people.” 
' Mr. Favixl has published the elo¬ 
quent i Speech on theCnminal Laws, with 
Which he prefaced the able resold! ions 
of tlflbCommon Council of London, in¬ 
serted in a late Magazine. 11 is inten¬ 
tions are good, and his reasoning sound; 
but, if his reading had been more exten- 
sive, y I to would not have confined his 
authorities to the partial selections o.f 
Houston, published liy Mr. Montagu. 
The result of these combined exertions 
must he ari amelioration of system. 

** Tlie Banquet," in three cantos, is 
a poem which possesses considerable 
claims to the favour of the public. It 
is written in a vein of humour, which, 
although somewhat forced, is occasion¬ 
ally very effective. The versification is 
harmonious and flowing, arid the notes 
will be found curious and interesting, 
especially to students in gastionoinics. 

A pamphlet has proceeded from the* 
University of Oxford, demolish atiug, in 
’scholastic form, the trite principle, that 
the wages of labour Inflow, at a dis¬ 
tance ruinous to poverty, all deprecia¬ 
tions in the vaiuo of the. circulating 
medium. This principle has been illus¬ 
trated a hundred times in tins misccl- 
Pany; and has been Celt, for thirty years, 
in every cottage in the empire; yet it 
appears to be a new discovery at Ox¬ 
ford, ami to Mr. Tierney, the. sai disant 
leader rtf the parliamentary o|*>osition! - 

We have been much jdeased with a 
very accurate and elegant work, entitled , 
*‘7V;e History and Antiquities of the 
Parish of Tottenham High-Cross, in the 
County of Middlesex.” Trfh author of 
this book is Mr, William Robertson; 
arttl he has spared no p^ius, either in the 
way of elaborate research or eleg&ut 
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embellishment, in order tp make tha 
vblume worthy a place in the library of 
every indivb ual who is either locally 
inteiesled in the nature of its contents, 
or generally attached to antiquarian par- 
suits. 

Parochial provision for the poor has 
obtained a very able advocate in Mr. 
Roberts, of Sheffield, who has published 
a pamphlet under the title of “ A Da- 
fence qf the Poor Laws." The oppo¬ 
nents of the present system may discover 
in tliis work many observations worthy 
of their attention: and some tacts which 
place this important question in a clear 
[mint of. view. Wise and politic as the 
system of parish settlement unquestion¬ 
ably is, it by no means follows, that the 
workhouse system is so; and Mr. Ro¬ 
berts very clearly defines this essential 
difference in the s\ stem. 

An eigliih edition, in two volumes, 
has appeared, with improvements, of Dr. 
Henry's (of Manchester) Elements of 
Experimental Chemistry; a work, in 
which are united the’ most scientific 
arrangement, depth of research, acute¬ 
ness of reasoning, correctness of theory, 
and the most approved directions for 
experiment. The present edition is par¬ 
ticularly valuable in containing all the 
recent discoveries of Davy, Dalton, 
Berzelius, Thcnard, and Gay Lussac. 

An English pamphlet has-been pr nted 
in Paris, and transmitted to London for 
general sale, containing a learned and 
ably-drawn argument, (signed Francis 
Plowden, Paris, July 8,1818.) concern¬ 
ing the modern construction, or rather 
misconstruction, of the law of alienage 
and naturalization, as it is made at 
present to bear on the cases of Prince 
Giusliiiiniii, the Count Du Roure, and 
others. The subject is likely to cotno 
before Parliament, in connexion with 
the modification of the Alien Rill; and 
therefore this pamphlet, in a special 
manner, claims public attention. It is 
pretended by our eonrts, under a poli¬ 
tical construction of the alien laws, that 
the children of an heiress by a foreigner, 
born abioad, cannot inherit title or 
estate; and hence the earldom of New¬ 
burgh, and the estates of Charlotte, 
Countess of Newburgh, aie withheld 
from her great grandson, Prince Gius- 
tiuiaui; and considerable estates in 
Warwickshire from the Count du 
Rnure, as heir of bis mother, because 
lus father was a foreigner, and lie waa 
born in Fiance. 

‘‘The general and fair doctrine (lays 
Mr, Plowden,) of our books and of oar 
judges upon the Act of Edw ard IIL from 
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the time of its pairing in 1349, down to 
the year 1708,' when Loid Kenyon’s series 
of expounding acts eommenreil, wa«, that 
it opcia'ed as well to naturalize the ci«l- 
dirn inheritor*, born abioaii oi Hughs, h 
mothers, as Henry de Beauinuin was, 
though then lathers were alien , as his was; 
in nthei words, that a British mother can 
have an hen, a child iiiherno>, a person 
invested with the niheutati.c capacity,* 
born abroad, upon whom the law will, at 
her death, cast her inheritance, £• it .the 
child had been born in London; arid which 
I humbly conceive ought to nave induced 
the three judges in 1 91 to have ai^udged 
Count du Rome as much a natural horn 
subject, a child inheritor of ins English 
mother, as llonty dr Beaumont was made 
so by the old statute.” 

Yet C'otiiil Du Retire lias, in irouse- 
quriipe of the decision of 1791, been 
deprived of the enjoy metil ol estates, 
said to be worth $0,01)01. per ainiuni; 
and, though a man of superior educa¬ 
tion, und consulci able talents, he has 
long Millcred many privations, to which, 
at picsent, is supei added the approach 
of age. 

The third volume of the Annual 
Biography pi onuses a series of increase- 
iug value, and the establishment of a 
periodical volume not interior in inte¬ 
rest to the Aiuiuai RegtsU-is. ‘l'his 
volume contains some original articles 
of great cm iosily, and among the best 
is a foil and ably-draw n memoir of Sir 
Samuel Ho .illy. We are glad to dis¬ 
cover, by the acknowledgments of the 
editor, that the families of eminent per¬ 
sons deceased begin to consider if a 
point of duty, to supply him with such 
correct materials as, in our periodical 
labours, we have too often sought in 
vain i and, on this account, the volume 
before us wilt serve to add, in some 
recent deaths, to the interest of our 
“ Westminster Abbey.” 

We are concerned to observe, by two 
pamphlets before us, viz. the copy of an 
indictment, and of an iiituriuation ex 
officio, against K. Carlisle, for republish¬ 
ing “ Paine’s Age of Reason,” that the 
defence of Coristiauity is ouec more to 
be transferred frotn the pulpit to Hie 
forum, and horn the pen to the tipstaff 
or sword. This is a -sorry confession 
of tiic advocates of our holy iciighm, 
and a subject of morlilying triumph to 
infidels. That which is from God' can¬ 
not be written down by tniui, nor cun 
it stand in need of defence from the law, 
or the law’s support—the swoid. The 
epithet king's devil has often btett ap¬ 
plied to the attorney-general, but we 
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never expected to see this king's detoil 
employed as chief defender of the Chris¬ 
tian f«ith. « 

A bnter dcicuce of Chtisliunity than 
can be abduced, however, by an, spe¬ 
cies ot dept I, is that of Hie Rev. W. S. 
Gilcy, in ins excclh nl volnu.e of the 
Spirit of the Gospel, in tins work he 
has ably lUustialen tin- four evangelists, 
and exhibited Curislhmity in a lornt 
eatcu.tttcd to make mure converts lliau 
ever were made by fire »r sword. Such 
vidpmes art this ot Mr. (Jill), arid such 
writings as those of Mr. Giily, are the 
oul) tine ChtiMiau opponents of tlte' 
writings of Volume, Diderot, Chubb, 
and Paine. 

The volume privately circulated un¬ 
der the title ot Apelentherus , or an 
Effort to attain Intillectml Freedom, 
has at length been published, and will 
doubtless be as eagerly read by the 
public at large, as it has been in the 
circle of the authors luuiiu/xioiis. .Wo 
believe we may, without iibpinpricty, 
ascribe it to Us author, Mi. W . biCKCll, 
for it is a work ol which no man ueed 
be ashamed, though many of its opinions 
aie deeply hetetodux. A bigot, on 
leading it, may exclaim, “ Almost thou 
peishadest me to be a philosopher;" 
while philosMjiheis themselves cannot 
fail to be rendeied by it both wiser and 
better. It is a mustcily exposition of 
natural religion, amt written in a spirit 
which ought lobe adopted as the model 
of all controversial writings. On the 
soundness of seveial of ns conclusions, 
we forbear to give any opinion, because 
we leave questions of pore theology to 
publications which are especially de¬ 
voted to those studi> s. 

The Rev. J. I’.v vNS, of Islington, has 
produced one of the most pleasing 
volumes that has issued l’toin the pres* 
for a long, lane, in a Serus of Essays on 
Stiahspeurc's Stven Ages of the Lijc of 
Man. ile has drawn largely from our 
best poetical and prose writers on the 
same subjects, and so continued their 
opinions witli his own, as to produce a 
wotk entitled to an extensive and long- 
lived popularity. 

'I ho sixty^hst number of the Edits, 
burgh Review discusses the interesting 
topics of Indian Bilairs, Cmrency, Spa¬ 
nish affairs, Kiliitfatiou, Parliamentary 
Rctorni, forgery, and Irish Catholicism, 
with its usual^sounducss of priucipic, 
but witli less vivacity of style, and less 
vi ignudity of thinking, than foimerty 
distinguished this cctebialod journal. 
Another number bai appeared of the 

periodica! 
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periodical party-pamphlet called the 
Quarterly Review^ fi led with a more 
than nidiuitry pmliou of vena 1 special 
pleading, in behalf of all prejudices and 
abuses; bnt : lm|>j>Hy tlwpcredsiatf coun¬ 
teracted by flit? inffetcraltf dullness off 
the style. Thus Mr. Urocg HXM’ij meri¬ 
torious public services in Ihe Education 
Committee are subjected ta'cvefy 
malignant perversion, in a prosiiigar- 
tick) of seventy pages,.transmitted horn 
Cumberland, and paid fur by one of the 
putrousol St. Bees. SoalsoSir Ricuakd 
Phillips, tor substituting tlte transfer 
Of the known mdliofts of Nature, as 
competent proximate causes of the 
phenomena of other motions, without 
the aid of such fanciful and superstitious 
agents " as attractive. and centrifugal 
forces,is arrogantly bespattered with the 
nrgumentum ad hominem, with sophisms 
of equivocation, and appeals to vulgar 
prejudices,.by a certain young doctor, 
wbi«4ias published some cruelly neglect- 
mi books on philosophy, but who, at 
page-4114 modestly avails bimself of bis 
anonymous covering, and praises his 
own “Skill and judgment.*’ In like 
manner. Sir Robert Wilson’s public 
services anil historical Veracity arc called 
in question, in a long tirade, replete with 
pulitical minor, his real oftciice coiisist- 
tng in Iptnupen de testa I ion of the policy 
which .retjfou'd the Bourbons. We 
do not wonder that a craft of any 
kind should try the rest of mankind by 
their fit ilh in the tenets of the craft; but 
We do wonder at the shameless effrontery 
With which these public prostitutes of 
their' understandings expose their pro¬ 
fligacy to tbe world. 

antiquities. 

P ROVINCIAL Antiquities and Pic- 
tiircsque Sqeeeiy off Scotland, with 
Historical illustrations; by Wajter Scott, 
esq. I ’ari l. lfis. 

Miscellaneous Antiquities, Number 8, 
4to. 21. aa. , 

ABTS. 

Cabinet of Arts. No. I, and II. 3s. each.' 
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A Catalogue wf an Extensive Collection 
of Books; by Lackington and Co. Fins- 
bury-square. Containing th(>- classes, dic¬ 
tionaries, grammars, and .critical books,, in 
alt languages; Greek$nd LaluvClassics; 
translations off the eia^srea; bibliography; 
books in dm French, Italian, *>paiH>h; 
Portuguese, and other ffogAbsikdanguoges;, 
on roms and medals; ■ and odd volumes. 
Pari 8. la. (id. 

A Catalognc off' Ancient and Modern 
Books, in the various Classes of liters* 


tore, which are new selling by J. Dunn, 
Nottingham. t», 

A Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Collec¬ 
tion of Books, containing many valuable 
and into Wanks.in English Literature,&c. 
ou sale; by Vfasirboarn and Sou, Glou¬ 
cester. 

biography. 

• The; Annual Biography end Obitnary 
fort819, 12s, 

PLAVSICS. 

ftprzaiANOT ’emiwmsMOi. Herod iani 
Pariituin s. E. Codrt. Parisinis edidit Jo. 
Fr. Hoissouade. Hvo it's. 

The Detphin Clussics, with the Variortun 
Notes; entitled, the Kegcm’s Edition, 
No. 1, January 1819. V. Virgilii Maronis 
Opera Omnia, ex ed. Clir. G. Hcjne, cum 
Variis lectionibus, Inter prctatione, Notip 
Variorum, ct Indice loeupletisrimo, accu¬ 
rate recensita. Curante et finprunentc 
A. J. Valpy. " 

DRAMA. ' 

The Stage, a poem, addressed to Mr. 
Faircn; containing strictures on various 
actors; by J. Brown, esq. 2s. 6d. 

education. 

A New Geographical Copv-Book, con* 
Anting off twenty Outline Map*, io be 
filled up by Junior .Students in Geography; 
hy.J. Williams.. 3s. 

. English Exercise*. Orthographical and 
Grammatical, in Two Farts j being a 
selection id choice |deces in prose and 
verse.- With many original reliections, 
6cc. . Designed to improve .the juvenile 
UHnd in spelling and grammar; by John 
Hornsey, Scarborough. la. 

Maternal Conversations; on ticaiiiy, 
passion, courage, justice, clemency, mo¬ 
deration, perseverance, .riches, love of 
country, he.; by Madame Dtiffrenoy. 4s. 

First Lessons in Latin, designed as an 
introduction to Eutiopms and Pim-di iis ; 
by the Rev. John Evans,,. 2s. 

The Well Bred IX>!1; calculated to 
amuse and instruct Young Chiidicn, em¬ 
bellished with ten engravings. 2s. 

ethics. 

A New Translation of the Nichoimt* 
chean Ethics of AmtoAlf. hvo. 8s. 

The Maxims and Moral Relied tons of 
the Duke tie IR Rocbetancault, with a 
Biographical Preface,embellished with a 
fine, portrait of that dr-tinguislitd anthoi; 
a new edition, corrected. 

HISTORY. 

, The. History of North America. Part t. 
2S. (id. , - 

Essays op .the. Igf titutioos, Government, 
and Manners, of the .States ot Aupii-iit 
Greece; by Henry David Hill, D.D^ 
12 mo. 7st ■ 

The 'History and Antiquities „of the 
Cathedral Churches of Great Britain. 
Part 29. ; 


Questions 
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Questions on the Chronology of Eng¬ 
lish History, adapted to Dr. Valp-’s 
Poetical Cluronology; by the Rev. J. 
Evans. l*. 

HORTICULTURE, 

The Transactions of the Horticultnral 
Society of London. Part 2 of volume 3, 
*1.6s. 6d. 

I,AW. 

Original Precedents in Conveyancing; 
with notes critical and explanatory, and 
concise directions for Drawing and settling 
Conveyances; the whole being the result 
of actual practice; by J. H. Prince. i2s.6d. 

MEDICINE. 

Medico-Cliirurgicat Transactions, pnb* 
lished by the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London. Vol. 9, Parts. 7s. 

Essay on Catarrhal Inflammation of the 
Intestines, from Cold; by J. A. Gaitskell, 
M.l). 8vo. Sa. fid. 

Remarks on the Treatment of Wonnds 
and Ulcers, with Cases aflixed, illustrating 
the high importance of Medical Snrgery, 
designed as an appendage to “ A few 
Cnrsory and Practical Observations, Ac." 
by Thomas Bedford. 2 s. 

The Dublin Hospital Reports and Com* 
munications in Medicine and Snrgery. 
Vol. 2, 8vo. 13a. 

Observations on the Management of 
Children, from their earliest Infancy, and 
the Prevention aud Treatment of some 
of their moat dangerous Disorders; with 
a few Hints to Grown People ; and some 
Observations on the Use of Emetics; by 
D. Moore, M.D. and F.R. C.C.L. 

Illustrations of the Power of Emetic 
Tartar in the Cure of Fever, Inflammation, 
and Asthma; and in preventing Phthisis 
and Apoplexy; by William Balfour, M.D. 

Elements of Medical Logick; illustrated 
by Practical Proofs and Examples; by 
Sir Gilbert Wane, M.D. 

Practical Illustrations of Abe Progress 
of Medical Improvement Tor the last 
Thirty Years; or, Histories of Cases of 
acute Diseases; by diaries Maclean, 
M.D. 4tc. 

Piactical Observations on the Treat¬ 
ment. Pathology, and Prevention of 
Typhous Fever; by Edward 1’ercival. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A stereotyped and immaculate Ready- 
Reckonci aud Interest Tables, for Traders 
anil Farmers ; by W. Coxhead. 4s. 

luisays, Bioaraph’cal, Literary, Moral, 
and Ciitical; by the Rev. John Evans. 
l2mo. 7s. fid. 

An Eulogiiira on Sir Samuel Romilly, 
bv M. Benjamin dc Constant. Edited by 
Sir T. C. Morgan. 

Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
taunica; edited by Macvey Napier, esq. 
Vol. 3, Part*. ll.5s. 

A Series of Familiar Letters on Angling, ■ 
Shooting, and Coursing; by R. Lascelles, 
esq. 8vo. 10s. fid. 

Monthly Mag. No, 323. 


The Colonial Journal, No. 4 and 9 , 
8a. each. 

Booth's Into rest Tables. 4to. 31 St. 

Debrett's Peerage. New edition. 2vols. 
18mo. i|. 4s. 

Memorials; or, the Memorable Things 
that fell out within this Island of Britain, 
from 1638 to 1684; by the Rev. Mr, 
Robert Law. Edited from the manuscript 
by C. K. Sharpe, esq. 4to. 11.16s. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Review ; Num¬ 
ber %. *«. ud. 

The Undergraduate; No. 1,2,3. fid. 

The Oxford University Calendar for 
1819. 5s. fid. 

An Engraved Specimen of a Bank- 
Note—Not to be Imitated; with the 
Bank-restriction barometer, is. 

The British Magazine, for diffusing In¬ 
formation on the subject of Capital Pu« 
nishment—Promotion of Peace—Improve¬ 
ment of Prison Discipline; &c. No. 4, 
8vo. 

The Miscellaneous Works, in prose 
and verse, of George Hardinge, esq. M. A. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. 3 vols. 8vo. *1. 2s. 

A Defence of Dr. Jonathan Swift, '•sail 
of St. Patrick’s; in answer to certain 
Observations in his Life and Writings, In 
No. 53oftbe Edinburgh Review. 8vo. Ss. 

The Fables of Pilpay, an Indian Philo¬ 
sopher. lgmo. 6s. 

NOVELS. 

Emily; or, the Wife’s First Error; and 
Beauty and Ugliness; or, the Father's 
Prayer and the Mother’s Prophecy; two 
Tales, by E. Bennet. 4 vols. 12mo. II. 

Normanburn; or, the History of a 
Yorkshire Family. 4 vols. i*mo. 11. is. 

POETRY. 

Human Life; a Poem: by Sanmel 
Rogers, esq. author of the Pleasures of 
Memory. 4to. 12s. 

The Banquet; a Poem, in tliree Cantos, 
with Notes; by Catb. Hutton. 8vo. 5s. fid, 

St. Bartholomew’s Eve; canto 2. is. 6d. 

Emigration, a Poem, in Imitation of the 
Third Satire of Juvenal. 8vo. Is. fid. 

Miscellaneous Poems, chiefly amatory, 
serious, and devout; with several trans¬ 
lations from ancient and modern authors; 
by Sir Edward Sherburne, of Stoncyhurst, 
Kent; re-printed from the edition of 1651. 
With a biographical account of the author, 
and observations on his works; by J. 
Fleming, A.M. 10s. fid. 

POLITICS. 

Evans's Parliamentary Reports. Vol, 2, 
11.11s. fid. 

Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of 
England. Vol. 34, royal 8vo. lL 11s. fid. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert 
Peel, M.P. for the University of Oxford, 
on the Pemicic u Effects of a Variable 
Standard of Value, especially as it regards 
the Condition of the Lower Orders and 
the Poor Laws; by ona of bis Constituents. 

X A few 
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A few Plain Reasons in Favour of Cash - A' New Version of the Gospel according 
Payments, addressed to the common sense to«St. Matthew, with a Literary Common* 
of common-readers'; by Samuel Roper. tary on Wtipf pHI'i )i|; Passages; with an 
Notes ottAiSFMt made to some of the Introduction to tescli^g the Scriptures. 
Prisons in Scotland and the North of ^ritten odghMUyin-P^wtch, by Messieurs 
England, in-company with Elisabeth Fry; Vc Beansobre etLeafisjt. Bvo. 9s. 


witli some general Ob*etvWtifmson the 
Subject of Prison. Discipline; by-Joseph 
John Gnfney. - ffmo.Se. -fid- , ,• 

A Defence of the Poor.Laws^ with ’a 
Plan for fSe ^ttpjrtesjdpn of Mbn^icfty, 
and for the Establishment of Uttiversaf 
Parochial Benefit Societies; by Samiiel 
Roberts, sartborirf the- State-Lottery, a- 
Drcain. 2s, • 

A letter to bis Misty’s ShefifF-De- 
nutics in Scotland, recommending the 
Establishment of Four National Asylums 
for the reception, of Crimlnaiand Pauper 
Lunatics, With a short account of the 
rise, progress, and present state of the 
Lunatic Asylum at Edinburgh ; by Andrew 
Duncan, sen. M. I). and p, Ss. 

Thoughts' On Hie Funding and Paper 
System, and particularly the Bank Re¬ 
striction, as connected with the National 
DMaesses, with Remarks on the Obser¬ 
vations of Mr. Preston and Sir John 
Sinclair; by N.J. Denison, esq. Bvo. 3S. fid. 
theology. 

Principles and Practices of Pretended 
Reformers in Church and State,’- By- 
Artiiur Kenny, P.D. Dean of Achonry. 
8vo. tOs. fid. , 

Remarks on Scepticism, especially aa 
it is connected with the Subjects of Or¬ 
ganization and Life; being an Answer to 
Bichat, Morgan, and Lawrence. By the 
Rev. Thomas Renuell, A.M, Christian 
Advocate of Cambridge. * Bvo. Ss. fid. 

Familiar Dissertations on Theological 
and Moral Subjects. By the Rev. William 
Barrow, LL.L), and F.R.8. 8vo. JO*, fid. 

Discourses on some of the most impor¬ 
tant Doctrines and Duties of Christianity. 
By Peter Smith, A,M. of the University 
of Edinburgh. Bvo. 1 Os. fid. 

The Christian Doctrine of a General 
Resurrection, illustrated in a Sermon, 
preached in George’s Meeting-House, 
Exeter; by the Rev. Thos. Jervis, is. fid. 


AChurchman's .’Second Epistle; by the 
anther of Religio Cleric!. With notes and 
4flii*tration». 8vn. 5s. fid. 

, r Tbar Liturgy o l did Cburflbpf England 
»:«lai»ed, in Questions- and Answers, 
with other Religious Instruction, for 
Young Persons; compiled and arranged 
by tlie Rev. F. Iremonger„A.M. F.L.8. is. 

The ^Authority, Nature, and Dnties 
of the Christian Ministry; a Sermon; 
preaclmd&m the Cathedral of Gloucester,' 
at the/dSeseral Ordination, on Sunday, 
Dec. 211, i81B;byEdiym Jacob, A.M. 2s. 

Observations and Reflections on the 
Atbanasiah Creed; in three Letters, ad- 
dressed to «’Society for Religion* Conver¬ 
sation-ami Prayer by Frgniis Knowles, 
Unitarian minister, Nantwich. 

The (Edipna Roftianus, or an Attempt 
to prove, from tlie-principles of reasoning 
adopted by the Kielif Hon. Sir William 
Drummond, in his CEdipns Judaicus, that 
the Twelve Caisars are the Twelve Signs 
of the Zodiac; by the Rev. George Town¬ 
send, A.M. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

.Enchiridion Romm; or. Manual of 
detached Remarks on the Buildings, Pic¬ 
tures, Statues, Inscriptions, Ac. of Ancient 
and Modern Rome; by S. Weston, F.R.S. 
S.A. Bvo. 5s. fid. 

Pompeii; the Topography, Edifices, and 
Ornaments, of that celebrated City; by 
Sir Willigm Gcll and Johu P. Gandy, 
architect; No. 12. 

Kihgsbridge and Salcombe, with the 
intermediate Estuary, historically and 
topographically depicted. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

A Graphic: and Historical Description 
of the City ofEdinburgh; No. 2. 2s. fid. 

A Brief A cconnt of the Guildhall of the 
City of London; by J. U. Nichols, F.S.A, 
embellished with an Internal View, bv J. C. 
Buckler; and a View of the Old Front, 
by Mr. Sclutebbelie. 8vo. 5s. 


NEW PATENTS and MECHANICAL INVENTIONS. 


To Mr.Henry Matthews, of Gretton- 
place , Bast Bethnal Green ; for Im¬ 
provements mi Stage-Coaches. 

T HIS coach is conslrugicd with con¬ 
siderable ingenuity, and with a 
meritorious regard tfi the safety of the 
passengers, wliicli entitle it to public, 
{Reference. It is light, elegant, and 
quite dissimilar to thogft now in use, 
which often appear like baggage- wag¬ 
gons, from the blending of persons and 
packmen on the rotflT. Them are eom- 


m odious seats for passengers at about 
six feet six inches tfrom the ground; 
while the luggage is only throe feet six 
inches, instead of eight feet nine inches; 
thereby lowering tbp:force of centripe- 
tation bejujeen twofold three feet. Jt 
cannot, therefore, lose its lialanoe; and, 
being broader than usual, it allows more 
room for passengers: while the perch, 
bpdy,apd hoot, being shorter, the weight 
ts kenrir, and more under the command 
of' the nOfllli 
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The present tswhtt, when loaded on <m,a plain at the rite of eight or nine mile* 


the outride, Mid sot in the inside, are , 
nsearily turned ever as a eaktmn mean 
feet in he^tlt, aod only fear feet six 
inches in diameter. The wheehh&toes, 
by this bind, ate tvfifDved Item fthat 
Unequal draag^it^ricblioMMrioeedtiy 
the wdghf Wii^^^roei'-'so.HdhiBtto 
vibrate from side te side, sometimes frill¬ 
ing on one horse, and sometimes on 
another. The wheels ire hearty the 
■toe of the maids, ami »re fastened on 
with a lock and hey, so as to remove.all 
apprehension of their flying off. To 
prevent the intermixture of different 
classes of persons, it is proposed to de¬ 
vote the front seats to tnoio who pay a 
half-penny per mile extra. 

It appears that the patentee floes not 
intend to sell his coaches, bat tb let them 
on hire, for the price which is paid at 
present by the coach-masters. But the 
additional halfpenny per mile for the 
fmgt seats is to bo the. patentee's pro* 
perty, winch he proposes to farm to the 
couch-masters. 

There will be convenience for stowing 
five oobtc feet of more luggage than can 
be slowed in all parts of the present 
coaches; calculating each foot to contain 
only 241b. as to Brighton at one penny 
per pound, l(h.—The “Safety Coach” 
has a right, by Act of Parliament, to 
carry two more outside passengers than 
any of the present coaches; as they are 
licensed to carry' twelve only on condi¬ 
tion of not carrying luggage on the 
outside. Two at 12s. each, 11. 4s.: 
making a total of 11.14*. 

Hence it appears that the “ Safety 
Coach” wilt produce to the coachmaster 
for every 100 miles an increased profit 
of 31.8s.; while it will afford to the pub¬ 
lic ■perfect safety, at no more than the 
present charges, and to the horses much 
..less labour. 

To Mr. J. Johnson, Coachmaker, o\ 

Long-Acre, for a machine, called t 

Velocipede , or Swift-Walker. 

This truly original machine was the 
.invention of Jlaron Charles de Drain, 
Master of tjie Woods and Forests of 
. H. B. H. the Grand Dpkc of Baden. 

. The account given of it by the inventor 
of its Nature and Properties, is 
. 1. That, on a well-maintained ppst-road, 

■ it wilt travel np hill as fast as an active 
man can walk. i 

2. On a plain, even after a heavy rain, 
it will go six or seven miles an hour, which 
is as swift as a counter. 

3. When roads are dry and dim, it rum 


an how, which iteq»*t to a lame's gallop. 

4. On » Imeent, tt equate a tune at 
All speed. . 



Its theory is founded on the applica¬ 
tion of a wheel to the action of a man 
in walking. With respect to the eco¬ 
nomy of power, this Invention may he 
compared to that very ancient one of 
carnages. As a horse draws, in a well- 
constructed carriage, both the carriage 
and its load much easier than he could 
Carry the load alone on bis back; so a 
man conducts, by means of the Veloci¬ 
pede, his body easier than if he bad its 
whole weight to support on bis feet. It 
is equally incontestible, that the Velo¬ 
cipede, as it makes but one impression, 
or rut, may always be directed on the 
best part of a road. On a hard road, 
the rapidity of the Velocipede resem¬ 
bles that of an expert skaiter; as the 
principles of the two motions are the 
same. In truth, it runs a considerable 
distance while the rider is. inactive, and 
with the same rapidity as when bis feet 
are in motion; mid, in a descent,it will 
beat the best horses in a great distance, 
without being exposed to the risks inci¬ 
dental to them, as it is gnkled by the 
mere gradual motion of the fingers, and 
may be instantly stopt by the feet. 

ft consists of two wheels, one behind 
the other, connected fay a perch, on 
which a saddle is placed, for the seat of 
the traveller. The front wheel is made 
to turn on a pivot, And is guided in the 
same manner as a Bath-chair. On u 
cushion in front, toe fore-i&rm is rested ; 
and by this means the instrument and 
the traveller are kept in equilibria, 

/iNr Management. 

The traveller, haring placed himself 
ip the position represented in the cut, 
ids elbows extended, and his body in¬ 
clined » little forward, mast place his 
arms on the cushion, and preserve his 

equilibrium 


It 1$.} Mr. Johtuon’s fV/pc/pedoj or Swift-Walker. 1 57 

equilibrium by pressing lightly rmibat O. Micham,, of St, Atwtle, Cwtiwill, 
ride which appears Jo be rising. The birtldtf«i Wlmptwanmuts metiiod 
rodder (if it maybe w called,) must be £_ «*kl jrtadims i and 

held by both binds, which we nut to a fr° m ** spphcat.oa nf mscl.mery to 
rest on the cushion, that tiiey may be aanahntting riMnw -rttrWfn*. 

•* fuU 2iSfc^?2L3J2S“SS“ to 

the conduct bf the machine as the arms gp ^ improvement* op machines fur 
are to tbe maintenance of tbe balance catching and desti ■-• ip aj' — 

of it: fattention will soon produce snf-~ —, 

Orient dexterity for this purpose:) then, T.Homfray, of; fife lfjfdB,' Kthfare, 

{ itacing lightly tbe feet on the ground, Staffordshire, Iron-mAfrfef; m a new fciftd 
ong but very slow steps are to be of bobbin used in sphmlng, dce.—Msjr W. 
taken, in Upright line, at flrrfi taking W. 'Lcbter, of UiS OtnUertalend, 
care to avoid turningibe toes out, Je5 engineer; for a metbodtof eacreasing and 
tbe heels should come in contact with Fating light produced by temp* or 




; Ho wfuAv, of; me ffyt 
irdaliire, irdn-miUrter'; m 


dfe, feftiftre, 
r a new kind 


tbe hind wheel. It is only after having 
acquired dexterity In tbe equilibrium 
and direction of the Vclocijiedi*, that 
the attempt to accelerate the motion of 
the feet, or to keep them elevated while 
it is in rapid motion, ought to be at¬ 
tempted. 

The saddle may beraised or lowered, as 
well as the cushion, at pleasure ; and thus 
suited to tbe height of various persons. 

The inventor proposes to construct 
them to carry two persons, and to be 
impelled by each alternately, or by 
both at once; and also with three or 
four wheels, with a seat for a lady: be¬ 
sides the application of a parasol or 
umbrella, he also proposes to avail him¬ 
self of a sail, with a favorable wind. 

This instrument appears to have satis¬ 
fied a desideratum in mechanics: all 
former attempts have failed, upon the 
known principle that power is obtain¬ 
able only at the expense of velocity. 
Bnt the impelling principle is totally 
different from all others: it is not de¬ 
rived from the body of the machine, bnt 
from a resistance operating externally, 
and in a manner the most conformable 
to nature—the resistance of the feet 
upon the ground. Tbe body is carried 
anti supported, as it were, by two skates, 
witiie tbe impulse is given by the alter¬ 
nate motion of both tbe legs. 

Tbe Velocipede has been Introduced 
into this country, under letters patent, 
by Mr. Johnson, a coach maker in Long- 
Acre, by whom it has been greatly ini- 

i iroved, liolh In lightness and strength, 
[t is exhibited daily; and, although 
never made public, lias beeu already 
viewed by many thousands, many of 
whom have exercised, and all have ap¬ 
proved, it. im 

xi st or NSW patents ) and ire earnestly 
solicit the Patentees to favour us with 
copies or extracts of their Specifications, 

J. Dyson, of Watford, Hertfordslure; 
for oertain apparatus for the culture and 
Ullage of land,—May 16. 


oilier means.—June t. 

G. Atkinson, of Leeds, Yorkshire, can- 
vass-muuifiicturei 1 ; for a combination of 
materials to produce &u article resembling 
liombazeen.-—June 10. . , 

W. Eaton, of Wiln Mills; Derbyshire, 
cotton-spinner; for improvement* in the 
machinery employed in spinning of Cotton 
and wool.—June 18. 

R. Winch, of Shoe-lane, printer’s car¬ 
penter aim press-maker, and R. Htmek, 
of Stalford-street, St. Mary-te-bone, gen¬ 
tleman ; for machinery to communicate 
motion and power to various other machi¬ 
nery which requires reciprocating or 
alternating motion.—June 18. 

The following Persons have attained Royal 
Patents in France for sundry Inven¬ 
tions, viz. 

Tii.obieh ; for carriages, called formerly 
Passe-partout, and now named by him 
Cross<arria*es. 

Banon ; for a drawing and fortingpnmp, 
with a reservoir applicable to manu¬ 
factories. 

Disskv and Pbver ; for composing a 

S owder called (Sirltis du Serail,) for 
eautifying and preserving the skin; 
otherwise named, the Sultan* s_ favorite 
powder. 

Cazknevve ; for pot table, inodorous, ne¬ 
cessaries, or water-closets, * 

Despont ; for improvements in the con¬ 
struction of concert horns and trnttpets. 
Winsoh, jiui.; for a new optical instru¬ 
ment, catted Kaleidoscope. 

Cavallon ; for a process to revive animal 
and vegetable black, as welt as the 
black produced by the residuum of 
Prussian blue. 

Locce ; for a mechanic lamp, lighting 
spontaneously; called Lampe Igniftre. 
Am-aib ; * for a machine to manufacture 
tulle, or Berlin lace, with every possible 
variety of pattern; 

Verger ; for the method of making a 
species of balloon; called Whole-balloon. 
Lefevue ;%'or a machine to saw wood for 
fitiecring. 

Gtaouit ; for an optical instrument, lie 
calls Transftjfkrtdar, or improved Ka- 
leidostfipe, 

VAKIUTIES, 


<: : . ’ { 1M J" - [March i, 

VARIETIES, tlTERARy A!fl> £tU*-0SQPincAL, 

' Including Static* of Worh.i* Hand? Domestic and Foreign. 


. _ „. r Hognltol for the Small-pox, fur 
At Inoculation, and for Vaccination, gt 
Patients, has published a report oT fe® 
WMnher, of d^lln woMtobn bj 4te 
casual smilbjiex, extiocted . 6row 4 |he 
spgisfer for twtoty year* Mpfgtbe prac¬ 
tice of vaedtiatkfyand nlso fortwcuty 
years since; also foe, number, <uf deaths 
as reported by foeparisli-clerlwof Lon¬ 
don, fee. copj&Uiein their general bill* 
of Ml pftristcomgs and burials for' the 
same periods, 

Bifure Vuccitmiien. 

*,©. Htwp. tUg, , f»r. He«., 

im 101?98‘...... 1867......36,109 

Since Vaccination, 

A.D. Hatp. R#g. Par. Reg. 

1799 to 1818.... 814...«•«,480 

Thus, it appears that the decrease in 
deaths since'the practice of vaochiation 
was introduced, has. at Use hospital, been 
IQS fc tod. in the parishes, notes* than 
iSyw,' Vaccination was ihtrodnoed 
at (be Inoculation Hospital, soon after 
the discovery of its power* by the illus-' 
Irinas Jbnner, by Dr. W m. Wood- 
\iife, op the lflfo of Jan. 1799$ and 
the number vaccinated from (bat date 
to the 1st , of Jan. 1819, amounted, at 
tins hospital, to 43,394, 

Charles Phillips, esq, the Irish bar¬ 
rister, has In the, press a volume of 
Specimens of Irish Eloquence, now first 
arranged and collected, wiUabiographi- 
cal notices, and a preface. It will con¬ 
tain the most eloquent specimens of the 
powers of Piuaket, Curran, Burke, Bur* 
rowes, Busbe, Sheridan, and Grattan; 
with portraits,, containing (says the 
edHor)snoh a collection of splendid elo¬ 
quence as was perhaps never before 
presented to the public in a single 
volume. 

Hie third volume of Archdeacon 
C oX£*s .Memoirs of, John Duke of 
Marlborough, will be published in a few 
day* 

Mr, Montgomery, author of. “ tho 
World before the Flood,” &c. is pre¬ 
paring another volume for Ike press, en¬ 
titled, “ Greenland, and other Poem»y 

The Life of, the.late Right-Honour¬ 
able John Philpot Curran, master 
of the roll* m Ireland, bjubi* son, Win. 
Henry Curran, esq, barrister-at-law, is 
printing at Edinburgh; in % vote.- 8vo. 
with portraits and fao-siinil«f. 

Dr. Chalmers’ new volume of Dis¬ 
course*, delivered in the 'i’ron, Cljurcfa of 
Glasgow, will appearing few day*. 


Shortly will he published, tbs Life of 
William Lord Russel, with some ac¬ 
count of the times in which he lived, by 
Loan John Russell. 

Mr, William Hazutt has in the 
press, a volume of Political Essays. 

Air, Crabbe is preparing a volume of 
Tales of tbs Hall. 

, Hie Speeches are announced of tho 
Right, Hon, John Phil pot Curran, late 
Master of tlie Rolls in Ireland- His 
speech on the trial of the Shearescs, and 
other spccehe* never before collected, 
will, appearin the volume. 

The Poeiieal Remains of tlie late Dr. 
Jotm Leyden, with memoirs of ids life; 
by tlie Rev. J. Masho.n, is nearly ready 
for publication. 

Mr. Godwin is employed upon an an¬ 
swer to tlie ingenious sophisms of Ale. 
Majfoos; and, judging from the powers 
of the writer, wc may conclude ho will 
act at rest those dilemmas which have so 
long puzzled economists. 

The head of Metmion, sent to Eng¬ 
land by Mr. Salt, has been recently 
.placed ou a pedestal in the Egyptian: 
room in the British Museum. It may, 
perhaps, be considered as tho most per¬ 
fect specimen of Egyptian art in the 
world. From the proportion of Hie 
features, it may be concluded that the 
figure, when perfect, was about twenty 
feet in height. The head has suffered 
a loss of part of the right side of its 
stpull, yet the feature* arc all entire. 
The back part of the figure is charged 
with hieroglyphics. The mouth is 
closed; and the figure, from the par¬ 
ticular colour of 4hc strata, has a sin¬ 
gularly beautiful appearance; the whole 
of Hie head being of a reddish, and the 
lower part of tlie greyish, granite. Near 
this head is placed the enormous fist, 
corresponding to a figure, of which this 
fist formed a part, of at least sixty feet 
In height. 

In announcing that the extensive and 
celebrated collection of Mr. Bullock’s 
Museum is on the eve of removal from 
this country, we feel that w* shall com¬ 
municate an intimation which will be 
received willi surprize and regret by 
eveiy lover of science.. This museum 
had grown, by rapid, stride*, into an 
emporium for tlie.display of the most 
minute and extensive specimens «f 
natural history and the arts. In 4ha 
rare productions of coography, -con- 

chofogy, 
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ehology, and orndlujlogy, it inuiqo rival; 
is Europe. ■ Tim rarest specimens of 
natural history seem, from their admi¬ 
rable and scientific classification, to 
spring ufl,Ja its department, with ail the 
beauty and novelty * with which they 
meet the eye in .their original slate of 
growth and Juxuriaiiey* And* in a 
range uf more than 30,000 works, in all 
the walks of science and art; the mind is 
curried, with a pleasing attd attractive, 
gratification, through the study of all 
that is instructive and sublime in 1 the 
works of Nature, and all that is singular 
and striking in-the efforts of human 
Ingenuity. In other countries, if such a< 
collection passed from the hands of the 
individual through whose seal and purse 
it had been formed in the progress of an 
active life, it would be forllie purpose of 
being added to the national stock: the 
HRtiou would recompense the individual, 
and the public would still retain the 
benefit of his labours and assiduity. 
But, in Britain, individual speculation 
must work its own way; yet, in the par¬ 
ticular instance of Mr. But lock’s collec¬ 
tion, we Ito]>e, that it is not yet too late 
to preserve it*, and that the patronage of 
tins conntry, and the liberality of Par¬ 
liament, will, in the result, prove equal 
to its worth. 

Dr. O'Meara is preparing a circum¬ 
stantial narrative of those dirty transac¬ 
tions, and of that unmanly policy, w hlcli, 
at St. Helena, have tarnished the glory 
of England, and brought in question (he 
houourof the Guclphs, and of ail legiti¬ 
macy. His work will form r volume, 
and add, of course, to tbo authentic 
materials of history. 

The translation of Guu.Lt, on the 
Amusements and Instruction of the 
Blind, will appear in a few days. 

Tire Busts of Shakspeark, Camden, 
and B. Jonson, which have been com¬ 
monly sold, being devoid of authenticity 
and likeness, Mr, J. Britton has en¬ 
gaged Mr. William Secular to make 
reduced * models from the monnmeutal 
busts at Westminster and Stratford 
church, eighteen inches in height, by 
twelveinches itwwidth. Mr. S. having 
completed his task with great skill ami 
fidelity, the busts are now on safe at 
two guineas each, or five guineas fur 
the three. 

On the first o f May will lie published, 
the first part «*f r a new work, entitled, 
Excursions through Ireland ;to be com¬ 
prised in eight volumes, and containing 
four hundred engravings, with historical 
aad topographical delineations of each 


province; together with descriptions of 
the residences of the nobility and gentry, 
remaks of-antiquity, and every other 
interesting object of curiosity t ; forming 
a : complete and entertaining guide lor 
tbq traveller ang ^oprjst through Ire- 
land. 

The proposed' MontiilvTourrtal of 
New Voyages and Tra vels, to lie pub- 
Hsfted on the 15th of March, and In the 
middle of every month, trill present In 
its'early numbers— 

As Original If orkt. 

The Jon mat of an Office! in the late 
Voyage of Discovery to the Arctic Seas, 
being the first authentic account of that 
voyage. 

PHeir's Three .Years* Voyage ip the 
Indian Seas. 

St. Priest’s Travels in Tnrkey. 

A* Translations. 

Two Narratives of’Travels in England 
and Ireland, in 1 B 16 , 17, and 18; by 
Charles Dupin. 

Recollections of the Antilles, <i vsk 
Letters from Italy, by FrederickLilttnde 
Cliatcauvieus, t vols. 

Travels in 1816 and ,1817, from, Ness. 

York to New Orleans. 

A Year in London, by the author of Fif¬ 
teen Days in London, and of Six Montes 
in London. 

Travels to the Entrance of tee Black Sea, 
by General Andreosxy. 

Father Leunder's Travels in Palestine, 
Persia, & c. 

Each number will complete a trams* 
lated or original work, and every sixth 
number will be filled with copious ana¬ 
lyses of Voyages and Trawls, which, in ■ 
the. interval, have been published in the ■■ 
English language.— The number of 
periodical works which appear in Great 
Britain on the first of every month Is 
no less than 108; lienee the propriety 
of publishing this Journal of Voyager 
and Travels in the tniddleof the month; ' 
—an example likely to be followed by 
others, thereby creating tm book-fairs 
in the mouth instead of me. 

Dr. Spurzheim is preparing for tbo 
press, a Treatise on the Education of 
Youth, founded on ti>e discrimination 
of individual character by the form of 1 
the head. ... 

Dr. Clvtterbuck will publish, in a 
few days, Observations on the Nature - 
and Treatment mf the Epidemic Fever, ‘ 
at present prevailing in the Metropolis, 
.and in most parts of the United King- • ■, 
dom; with apmxrks oh some of the 
opinions uf I>r. Bateman, in bis lata 
treatise on that subject. ^ 

Dr. Granvill^t* preparing for tbo ‘ 

press. 
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press. In two volumes, quarto, dedicated 
by special permission to the Prince Re¬ 
gent, Memoirs of the present State of 
Science and Scientific Institutions in 
Prance. 

The History of Ancient Wiltshire, 
Northern District, by StR Richard 
Colt Hoars, hart. F.R.8. and F.A.S. 
will be published in the course of the 
ensuing season. The History of the 
Northern Division of Ancient Wiltshire 
is written on the same plan with the 
former division of the county, (South 
Wiltshire,) and will describe the an¬ 
tiquities most worthy of remark. Much 
new and interesting matter will come 
under investigation. Tiie whole course 
of that mighty bulwark, the Wansdjke, 
through the counties of Somerset and 
Wilts, will be accnrately laid down on 
a map, aud its extended track described. 

In volumes 80,30, 40, 43, and 44, 
of this miscellany, we have published 
observations relating to Lithography, 
wTTM; art wc have the pleasure of an¬ 
nouncing is about to he established on a 
promising scale in London. It has long 
been matter of surprize that a species of 
engraving possessing such advantages, 
both with regard to foci lily and effect, for 
varions kinds of illustration, should have 
been so long unpractised in this country. 
The public are, however, likely to be 
benefited by the delay, far Mr. Ubaghs, 
of Maastricht, who has, by a patient 
application of various scientific attain¬ 
ments, produced specimens in Litho¬ 
graphy that outstrip ail competition, has 
transferred his establishment to'London; 
and, within the month, the public will 
be gratified by a lithographic production, 
the subject of which will interest every 
British family, while, as a print, it 
promises to vie with, if it docs-4iot 
• exec], the finest specimens of the gra-’ 
pliic art. As soon as suitable pre¬ 
mises can be obtained to carry on the 
operations, a series of splendid works, 
worthy of the age and the British nation, 
will be submitted to its patronage. We 
think it our duty to state, that the pub¬ 
lic owe much obligation to Mr. Mar¬ 
shall. of York-place, Walworth, lor 
his influence in llms anglicising this 
important branch of art, a 

The eighth ami last pan is nearly 
ready for publication 6f Mr. Dyer's 
L ives of Iliad rious Men. 

A New Satirical Novel is forthcoming, 
entitled London, ora Monti at Stevens’s, 
by a late Resident. 

Mr. Wrstgarth Forster is prepar- 
idg for publication, ly subscription, a 


second, improved, and greatly enlarged 
edition of iris Treatise of a Section of 
the Strata commencing near Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and concluding on the west 
side of the Mountain of Cross Fell; with 
Remarks on Mineral Veins in general. 

Dr. Merrimam and Dr. Ley will 
ooipmenae a new Course of Lectures 
on the Theory and Practice of Mid¬ 
wifery, and the Diseases of Women and 
Children, &l the Middlesex Hospital, on 
the 23d of March. 

Mr. Bellamy’* New Translation of 
the Bible, from the original Hebrew, 
including the Books of Exodus, Levi¬ 
ticus, and part of Numbers, will be 
published in the course of this month. 

Mr. T. Yeates, late of All Soul’a 
College, Oxford, and author of the 
“ Collation of an Indian Copy of the 
Pentateuch,” &e. is now printing a 
Syriac and English Grammar, designed 
for the use of British students. The 
work was originally composed at the 
request, and under the inspection, of the 
late Rev. Dr. Buchanan. 

The following subjects are proposed 
at Oxford for tire chancellor’s prizes, for 
the present year, viz.— 

For Latin verses,— Syracuse. 

For an English essay ,—The characteristic 
differences of Greek and Latin Poetry. 

For a Latin essay ,—Quartern fuerint, 
pracipue, ia causa, quod Rama de Cartha- 
gine triumphant. 

Sir Roger Ncwdigate’s Prize—for the 
best composition in English verse, is on 
—the Jphigenia of TimanUies. 

Tlic subject of the Hnlsean prize at 
Cambridge for the present year is, “ The 
fitness of the time when Christ came into 
the world ."—The subject of the English 
poem for tire chancellor’s gold medal is, 
** Pompeii." 

Dr. E. D. Clarke has in the press 
a treatise, entitled, the Gas Blow. Pipe, 
or Art of Fusion, by burning the Gaseous 
Constituents of Water; giving the his¬ 
tory of the philosophical apparatus so 
denominated; lire proofs of analogy in 
its operations to the nature of volcauoes; 
together with an appendix, containing 
an amount of experiments with this 
blow-pipe, 

Mr. Hone announces to he pnblislied 
by subscription, in royal octavo, exten¬ 
sively illustrated by engravings, coloured 
and plain, on copper and on wood, price 
to subscribers 21. 2s. in extra-boards, 
a History of the Ex-Officio Prosecu¬ 
tions, instituted by tire King’s Attorney- 
General against himself; including en¬ 
larged reports of Three State Trials iig 
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ilie Court of K&gft Bench, for pub* four slinflteeleuieittary principles, orvm- 
lishiug Political Parodies, ratified, the decompound constituents, of matter, of 
late John Wilkes’s Catechism, .the which all other bodies in rratnroare 
Political Litatiy, and the Sinecuml’s formed. The first four primary coloured 
Creed. Together with copious eluci- mysMimatmi peeniifcrly distinct and’ 
dations, additional parodies, singular couiitervailiog^e iities; and,-oiithe pro* 
epoCintens of the literature of the raul-! .portions in which:'they ai» combined in 
titude,-*bd explanatory notes, , 0 rainmatter,.- tuidthe notnre ofthe polarity 
coneklerahle forwardness, and> ^iil ;<be 1 cxeshised An fhefe eombiiwtieH, its 
dsoraely printed in royal octavo, to specific prOptirtifesape totally dependant, 
ge in the library with Huwell'g State iTho re.dr ay, or the first portion of tire 
ids, Dibdin's Bibliographical; Do- Rpectrow, possesses oxyfialing&nd acidi- 
leron, $cc. ; - V< tying power*. and is termed the oxyge- 

Mft 5 *$;.»»» WjMwA,\*vf*nira$ Jtoy. -1%0 second, or yellow my, 
K, is announced, writtejria ancient.- displays qualities which pertain to theni- 
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handsomely printed in royal octavo, to 
range in the library will) LloweH’s State 
Trials, Dibdin’s Bibliographical; Do- 
cameron, $cc. , .,j (ii _< 

1 ’fititi, 5 >&-»»* ‘E0.tltK», '$ s |®flf 
work, is announced, written-in ancient. 


or modem -Greek only, -and by natives> Erogenous and alkalescent, and is there¬ 
of Greece; tire principal object of which', fore, denominated tire azotic fay. The 
is to make the friends of the Greek' third, or A/we ray, is distinguished by its 
nation acquainted wjth»the present state* analogy to carbon, and is here considered 


of know ledge, amongst them, and with 
their endeavours for their regeneration. - 
Miss Lefanu, author of “ SUathal- 
lan,” is printing a new novel, entitled, 
I,colinAbbey. , 

Dudley; a novel, by Miss C. Kafe, 
is preparing, for publication., 

A Natunfi-liistory' Society has just- 
been established in Glasgow, 

Mr. Clarke and Mr. Blag den will' 
begin tlicir next course of Lectures on 
Midwifery and (he Diseases of Women 
mid Children, on the iOtfa of March. 
Captain J. C. Laskey has in a state- 


the carbonic ray. Add the fourth, or 
violet ray.n admitted to possess lire dis¬ 
positions Of hydrogen, which entitle to 
to the -appellation of the hydrogenating 
r»y. ( \. *■> 1 T ■ -r . ■ ***** 

A new-edition of Mortimer’s Com- - 
merfiijri Dictionary is printing, > with 
ret isions and corrections .to the present- 
time. • . ;■ - . ■ _ 

That persevering British patriot; Slit ' 
John Sinclair, has adopted the plan 
of out enlightened correspondent, Mr.- -* 
Doncaster,' ;for establishing a Joint 1 
StocksCnmpany, wftli a capita! of one 


of considerable forwardness, a set. of millionj llie cuUi.valkm of the wastd 
exquisitely-finished plate*,’ ifhiStratfng' lands by tpads-lmalmndry.—He says,' 
the series of unparalleled medal* sh uck It cannot bo doubled that 10,000 acres 
at the national Medal Mint, at Baris'; or laud, lying entirely waste;' may tie 
under the direction of the Emperor 1 purchased-ait a moderate rate; and-ho 


Napoleon, commemorating (he principal 
ImUjes and events' 1 which took place 
•luring his eventful career. Tliey will 
l»e executed in 'a rioli dotted *tj le 'by 
an eminent artist; and, from some spe¬ 
cimens which wo have' seen, w« can 
recommend them to the attention of the 
lover* of artand numismatology. 

A new work is, announced, by- sub- 


estinuctes the .bridging them into cul¬ 
tivation as follows:— ’ - , 

. -.first year. •••<■'- 1 i . - 
Trenching ol.per acre .»£»$dtfr.OPOV ; 

Manure! 6k , ditto***—Jt50,<*X> 
Seed, labour, and other expeiice^ , 
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lover* of art and numismatology. n - , n c \ na year ' 

A new work isiannottiiced, by sub- nnacre ' >£*5)000 
seriidion, entitled, the Etehuide ef Msmft*' <tf ner > 

Radiant and Fisted Matter; the direct* aeM! * j SO ,000 

evidences In support of h new tlieory of Seed, labhur, At; .. SO,000 
matter, in' which’ are described its -fb .. 

presumed original lutsi*. with the laws 
by which its rccii»rocal transition to and, 
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appears to be -goweraert. T'hia theory 
asserts that matter’exirts in fotir forms, 
•—the solid, fluid, aiirltbrtn, and* radhifit ^ 
the three first am- denominated ’inert'fir ~’ t 
passive i and to the agency qf fhe l«4t, * 
aided by caloric, *are to be s»ttrifjdted ttJ 
the several changes evinced throughout' 
the universe. * Light (says thetitdhnt) ft ' 
a material compomid, composed of the 
Monthly .Mao. No. 353. 
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husbandry is .adopted, may bo stated at 
20/. per acre, fir c!t 10,000 -acres’*»t 
400,000/. for two years. Sir 

dnhus View of Mr. IbmowMfivY*’mge- 
ntous plati for tlir employmcn^of ^Ofo 
|W)or; but the whole, he st^ Wpends 
mi tlt©> application erf a large- capital to 
Iftin giligillo laud into Rotate of .thorough 
cultivation and of great fertility ; and 
Y — th« 
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Urn tattar.ha says, «an easily be effected e A translation of Marshal Bamom* 
fat the neighbourhood of London, where Here’s Account of bu Embassy to 
manure may be bed clienp. London, with notes and common arirs. 

Some acconntohave been published desmbing the Court of Jinglaud in 
by Dr. Allbin, w Cpnatantmoplci-end Itm, is printing. 

Dr. Lttford, of SatoOichi, to show tint A Lecture on Dropsy, will speedily 
Vaccination |nh foe, power U> prevwt be jppblialted, by Qxurpb Greuory, 
the susceptibility to the uifeptiotvofAre ALD- rlietpliale of the Royal College 
plague. It is mtwUhat, ofsixthou- ,oj^> JPhyelrians. in Lmsdou, and senior 
tand persons vaccinated is* Cdnstan- iibyaudan to the St. daipes> Dispensary, 
tinople, not one became jMTr«ted wMb Gxonpa Bidder, of Morton Hamp- 
the disease during a period when it was stead, is in London, ujnd L astonishing 
prevalent; andte ro that the Armenians 4b*,And miUf*«nMitician*by his truly 
are described as being entirely bee from wonderful.powers of pientai calculation, 
it, in conseqiience of having recourse to He is tmt twelve and a-lialf years of 
this measure. » < <>: agej aod, though henevor learnt arith- 

Ncw editions will be published shortly metic, is eMe,<4n afewpiinutes, to give 
of Mr. Campbell's Poetical Works, the multiple of nine figures by nine 
Bins!rated with engravings from-designs figures, to cube five or six figures, or 
by Westall. extract the root of twenty figures. In 

vs'.Mr. Jo«N Cewi is printiag Sixty the presence of lire Editor of this ma* 
Curious aod“ Authentic Narrative# and cellany, he cubed four figures in as many 
^Anecdotes, respecting extraordinary r minutes; sad told, in two miuutes, the 
‘'W&araeters; illustrative of the tendency number of seconds from the accession 
of credulity awd funatSois H,; exempli* of George Hi. on the 261 b or Octolier 
fyingthecannequences of circumstantial 1760, to the lQtli of February 1812, 
evidence, and recording remarkable and taking the years at 366 days, 6 hours, 
r singular instances of voluntarybuman 48 minutes. It merits special notice, 
Buffering, with tarious interesting occur- that bn asserts, he can communicate 
•fancies. . tlie principle on which he makes these 

Hie wars ofthe press rage at thistiroe accurate calculation*, 
s With great fnry, l*at happily, while they ... On the first of March , will be pub- 
ipfiict no personal injuries, they Strike tidied, dedicated by permission to the 
‘ lights which* in due time, will open, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Part I, , of 
eyes of all mankind to.,the impositions the, Book pf Common Prayer, with 
of which they.hove, for countless ages, „ Notes explanatory, practical, and his* 
heeu flte dupes. The Courier,- the tones), from approved writers of the 
Times, the. Fust; the Quarterly Review,. church of England; selected and ar- 
the British Critic, and other siich agents, ranged by the Rcv.RjchaRdMaet.D.D. 
may exhibit the despair of their pH Iron.*; The Edinburgh, Horticultural and 

tmt, as the curtaiu is drawn up, and Botanical Institution propose to esta- 
the machinery understood, they injure blish an experimental garden, on the 
the very cause they would.^.fustain. plan of that between Keunington and 
>. Nothing inthe shape of sophistry and Hammersmith; to .contain a collection 
special pleaditu^ can resist the force ol pf curious and rare exotic ,plants, such 
4 argument displayed .day by. day ju tire as are out commonly met with in the 
• Morning Chronicle and Statesman ;hnd green-houses of nurserymen,; of orna* 
week after week, dll Thelwalfo Cham- menial and rare plants, native# of 
r pion, Wooler’s British Gazette, and, Britain; and of ornamental, rare, and 
with all its peccadilloes, Cobbelt’s still useful exotic plant* that have been 
wonderful Register. Nor ought ,we to naturalized in Britain, dr which may 
•> withhold, outf praise from tlie Edinburgh be naturalized m*jliis country, Two 
' Review, which has had t the .merit of, acres, are to beset apart forth® purpose 
creating a school of superior writing; of exjieriinents in ijorticiilturfi and ve- 
and, like every original,,has maintained getaldephysiology, Rtul/or attempts to 
to this day its wperiprity over .*U pafuiali »9 exo.Ucsj fo which none but 
v aompetition,. v . > < v uautiacuhefs (accemjiwiied by the chief 

■ /Oh the first of April will appear, thegardener) dan be admitted; and the rest 
* iriffc number of tlie Edinburgh !philo-.,. ijfi.tbe gardenia to be devoted tp the 
*■ aophtcal Aomrnal; or. Quarterly Register culture of such new or foreign sorts of 
. of Natural Philosophy, Chew«lry,Na»f culinary vegetables, fruit, and forest- 
twrat History, Pr*olical Mechanics, and trees, as may he recommended for trial; 
the Pfaeaad Uusful Arts. . , graft*, or plants of which, If found 

h 4 ’ wmthy 
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worthy of mriteWtloa, to be distributed 1 The Humourist, * eotteoftad of 15e- 
among llte subscribers. lertaining Tales, Bon Mots, Eplgrttmii, 

Religion and literature will receive fee. with coloured plates, by Cltttt** 
an additional auxiliary in a monthly stUUK, is nearly ready, 
publication, shortly to be issued from ' The internal mStigements of thb 
the CxKton press, Liverpool, to be en» Edinburgh College Museum are rapidly 
titled, the Imperial Magazine, or Com- advancing, and promise, w||M com¬ 
pendium of Religious, Moral, add pleted, to rival the toon admired works 
Philosophical Knowledge. 3*60 first of this description in Europe. The 
aumbfr is expected to be ready by the splendid galleries of the great rooms are • 
SfJ st of March. to be appropriated for the reception of 

A new edition is printing of the M magnifioent coHeetfohof foreign birds, 
Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists froto' Paris, Colonel EuftiB has pfO- 
consideredrby Bishop Lavingtoo; ope sented liis collection of Grecian minerals, 
volume octavo; with notes aodan ih- and also ait his valuable collection of 
troduction, by the Rev.R, Povwh rle ; Greenland minerals, 
being a re-print from tire scarce edition, ‘Shortly will be published, the fourth 
now selling at * very high price. and final parts, being numbers 10, If, 

The Committee at the King's Head and 12, oftbe Architectural perspective 
Tavern are still receiving and collecting Views of every London Parish-Church; 
materials for the remedying the con- ' being an elucidation of the Ecclesiaf- 
d it ion of the poor, &v. ' ticai Architecture of the Metropolis. 

The second and eenelnding volume In confirmation of the various learned _ 

of Batnes’s Ovid's Epistles are in the opinions collected by Mr. Btl.tAvJVT - " 
press. relative to the palpable defects in 

A tale, entitled Zealand Experience, our translation of the‘Bible, we may 
will appear in a few days. add the following, lately expressed by 

Among the various improvements Count Volney,—H e remarks, that m 
which have been made hi Hie Qi.ymeic 1 ms found all the translations so iropef- 
Tbeatre in the present sefcson, there foot, that in his writings he has followed 
are none which will be more beneficially none, but hbs been obliged \o make one 
felt than the introduction of the Man- of Ids own, which is mtieh more literal 


quis DE Chabasses' plan of warming, than tlife others; and that the English 
ventilating, and regulating, the tem/ve- translation is,- without exception^ tlie 
rature. A entdrifere fumimrt furnace most erroneous Of ail, 
has been erected under , the front OF the - The first volume Of a new edition of 
Stage near the orchestra', and the warm ButLeE’b Hudibras, with Dr. Grey's 
air is carried by fonr principal condue- Notes, corrected and' much enlarged, 
tors to the public and Stage efitrunce, is about to appear. The work will cori- 
at the four angles. •' Tliis admission of tain portraits and views, and’ a series 
warm air is fegulmted at Will, according of beautiful engravings on wood,' by 
to the state of the weather, so as to Brandon, Hughes, See, from drawing* 
prevent entirely the cold air from pe- by Thurston. 

uetrating into the Interior; ehd tints, Mr. Buuke, author of AmusemettfA • 
fhrouglioat, any given temperature may in Retirement, has for some time been 
be raised. The ventilation is effected engaged in an extensive work, founded . 
by conductors from every part of the on the nlan of iris Philoeophy of Nature, 
bouse, which all terminate in one main . If wilt be published next winter, in 
tube over the chandelier 1 , and hi which 'four octavo volumes, under Hie .title of 
they are so arranged as to aotconstantlyBeauties, Harmonies, and Subbrnitioa 
and equally. The air. as it becomes of Nature. ! 

vitiated. Is carr'vd offthrough these Mr. J. S. Cotman, of Yarmouth, who 
conductors, add gives place for a re-- hasengraved and published Specimeiu of 
newal of fresh Sir, which, as before- the Architectural Antiquities of Nor- 
montioned, is admitted (hi cold weatiter) folk; the Sepulchral Brasses of Norfolk; 

' at any temperature;—in summer, at the and other works ;haA made great pro- 
degree of the external atmosphere,’as cress in a series of finished etchings of 
the ventilation wilt be ib force At all; ihe facletwttioal end Cnteibtlid A aft. 
tirnes. Thus the whole of the theatre quitieiefNermihidih fromdrinvingstasde 
if wardicd from a single fire! * by hiloseif in the sUtmuera pf 1817 nod 

The Lament of Napoleon, Misplaced 1818: "the work wHt be published in four 
Love, and'Minor Poems; by S. R. parts in folio, each*contaiuing twenty- 
Jiaudv i wiilfre published in the cmtrss five engravin^s.with descriptktthf $ sad 
♦Tths menth. ths first part will short tyanupiu. 

.or *, Mt, 



l6-li Review of New Musical Publications. [March!, 

Mr. T.S. Peckbton. of the chartered TJiiHipB’a Treatise on lories, a work 
Gas Light and Coke Corapatiyb esta- ' likely to bo very usefoi hi arrangingllie 
Mishment, Peter, Street, Westminster, Jury system in Prance, and which has 
lias in tb# presSjjajPractical Treatise on gained hy the ability of its translator; 
Gas-Light, illpjmed with appropriate also 4 version of,, the. same author’s 
plates. Essays on the Proximate Causes of 

Tho publications,amteunced in our Material Phenomena, by an Abbe 
last of the Eos. John E.vans, is not ISt. and printed with typagra- 

<he gentleman of Islington, of that phic -elegance, by I’crmin Bidot and. 
name; but ofEingsdoWo^Pristot lion, hut with a degree of inaccuracy 
. fkance. j, wkidiwpakk disgrace the lowest print- 

A new journal, called “ Revue ing establishment in England,and which 

cyclopedupie," has appeared in Paris, in .renders the .workat come unintelligible 
connection with names of the highest, audridienlous, Ifisto be regretted that 
■ distinction in tire Republic of Letters; a printer should undertake any work of 
among whom are no less ’Rian fourteen'., maiheniaticaijeasouiug who is so grossly 
members of the Institute. Such a work, ignorant as'frot to understand the dif- 
in such connection, must necessarily fere nee between a whole number and a 
supersede every oilier journal printed in decimal; or able, in copying the terms. 
Prance, and he received as up autbo- . to. maintain the harmony in the parts of 
‘ x\ty in literature and seienco all over u ratio. 

Europe. We have received the first The deaths ip Paris during 1817 were 
number, and Jroin its contents we can —21,386; and in 1816 were—19,805; 
-«fCamiso ohr readers that the series will 276 dead bodies were deposited at tho 
■ $ serve to enrich phr pages,. Morgue hi 1817, a«d consisted of— 

We receivcd at the same fune from Mates****. 205 } y 

Paris an elegant translation, by M. Females. 71 1 " 76 

Coh^te, the patriotic editor of -the The snicidbs in 1817 were—197, 

Censeur fSoivpien” of Sir Richard 

REVIEVr OP NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

• ' < ■ ' 


"Her Hands were Clasfi'd.’ 1 Recitation 
urnd Air ; by Thomas Atwood, esq. Is, fid. 

T HJfS cumposition fa chPtatd,; we 
might lie allowed to call it,)is greatly 
distinguished from the ordinary .priaduc- 
tiotts of the day. The sense and sentiment 
of frie words (takep from Mr. Moore’s 
Lalla Rookii,) have been duly and suc¬ 
cessfully consulted Mhe Whole piece is 
, conceived, with taste, and the .several 
movements are conducted with judg¬ 
ment. The. introductory recitative is 
pimple, lint pathetic. The larghetto 
movement, “Yet was there light,” and 
that by which it is succeeded, are feel¬ 
ingly imagined. The only blemishes in 
them are the false quantities given to 
the w ord 'spirits, iu the first; and to its 
singular number, in the second. But 
these lapses, art? trivial deteriorations, 
and do by no means sensibly dim tho 
general lustre of a publication’,so.worthy, 
of Mr. Atwood's acknowledged science 
.and talents. 

“ LaneAymke.” A Serenade, written by 
D, A. 0‘ilf«na, esq, Cwnpnscdby C. M. 
Sola. Js. prf. : . * r 

“ Love Awake,” adapted fo a cele¬ 
brated Russian melody, and sung'with 
applause at. the lability’s concerts, is 
interesting an its poetry, mid, lit its 
js music, citkydated to gratify the car and 


. kindle sentiment. To the accompani- 
„ monk (for the piano-forte or the Spur.ish 
guitar,)- we cannot, perhaps, justly 
award the praise of much consistency, 
7 iu regard of its principal; but it is not 
„ without merit; and the combined efleet 
>is such as, no doubt, will not fail to 
recommend the composition. 

Numln-r I.’of Popular National Airs, for 
the Flute f. by M. Meihler, Sts. 

These airs (selected and composed,) 
are highly creditable to Mr. Metgicr’s 
taste and ingenuity. 

The present number, consisting of 
twelve quarto pages of neatly piloted 
music, contains »hrcc pieces;— l.e Tro - 
l a dour—A 'TAona~-aud, Scots ti/ia hue 
wi\ Wallace, bled. , The- Vasia’ions to 
those several subjects bespeak consi¬ 
derable power mid thversity of imagi¬ 
nation. The ideas are appropriate, 
connected, and Ornamentally given. The 
muore digressions afford a judicious 
relief; and the ad /iiitum'cmblUishrucnts 
are consentaneous, fanciful, and im- 
pregsiye, 

, jT/m Bud Divertimento far the Piano-Forte, 
Composed and Dedicated, with the highest 
respect for his Talents, to J. Mugnie, by 
his Pupil Mrst ilallin&s. is. (id. 

This composition, consisting of four 
movements ; an introduction, a march, 





3819-3 Medical Report. ' ; 165 

«n audantino, *nd « rondo pastorale, excited, is an agroeaWc Utile ballad, 
bespeaks arespectnblc degree of ability. The passages, at least for the most part, 
and a mind not'nnimtnied with science, are vocal in the most scrupulous sense 
If, here and there, we meet with some ofthc ex prowled, a#rt render Hie anther’* 
tokens of an uiigttidcd imagination, we meaning* with considerable, effect amt 
arein many instances gratified' with toletable precision. Of the different 
ordinate aUdregnlated beauty ; amt may quantities given to the cognomen, Aliee, 
pronounce ; of the piece, speaking in (in the same Mod too,) we can by no 
general terms, a eery favourable and means approve: and the descent to tlie 
promising opinion. We sfwntld hot, key note from its fourth, at the bottom 
Jiowever, fro just to the merits of tine of the’ first page, is, we would hope, 

Inst movement, were we to dhdhiss lhe an ferror of the engraver, 
article without awarding lu if bnri dh* a gky Larky" a Divertimento fur 
tinguished approbation. % lively the Piano-forte. Composed by T. II. 
and new in «# theme, and its-super- Butler. ?a, 

added matter is analogous and «ni- ** The Sky Jjark,” the name of which 
mated. is borrowed from the latter movement 

** Ait Polonaise, M for the Piavo-forte. C«»i- ht the corhjKJsilion, is an ihgenlOua 
posed by Mist Jane Cossets. is. and attractive production. fhe several 

This trifle (for as a trifle only can we movements are judiciously varied, the 
consider it,) i* by »o moans destitute passages arc easy of execution, and the 
of merit. The measures and the modes aggregate, effect is Highly.commendatory, 
ate judiciously varied, and the coda is The Arietta, of which the second ■ 

•atistheturily conclusive. Every bar tnent is constituted, forms, i» onlHop- 
of the composition, it is but rigid to nion, a particularly pleasing exantpiar 
•obsorve, is so familiarly constructed, df rase combined with grace, and 
that the juvenile practitioner will find science with unlaboured construction, 
it a useful exercise. The Sky Lark movement is novel and 

“ Alice of Ftjfea Ballad , written by J. agreeable, and concludes with spirit; a 
Harker, esq. Composed by W. H. West, production that claims the attention of 
of the Theatre Royal, Hath. its. those who are, partial to familiar and 

4 ‘ Alice of Fyfc,’’ some slight defects unaffected music. 

a 


MEDICAL^ REPORT. 

T HE composition of essays that are have been attended by the. writer, affected 
avowedly designed for popular, as with the dreadful malady ref erred to; 
well as professional, perusal, involves the which children would, he verily believer, 
writer in no inconsiderable trouble and em- have been sti etched lifeless corpses oa 
barrassment; for, while lie is necessarily dc- their beds, had twelve hours been wr. 
sirens to avoid tbeapp&rcnt pedantry of pc- nutted to pass by without remedial iutei- 
culiar phraseology, he is, at the same time, fcreiice! * And, in what did that consist ? , 
anxious to preserve his manner free from . almost solely in the administration of two 
empirical meanness and familiarity. He grains of Calomel every four hours, until 
i«, moreover, apprehensive lest, in his pro- the decline of the disorder’s severity, 
fessed character of public monitor, he Now, suppose a parent, or a nurse, to he 

njay he the cause of unfounded alarm aroused from sleep in the dead of the night 
in the minds of those for whom his mont- by the cronpal cry of a halt-suffocated child, 
buns are intended. For example: it such parent, or attendant, ought not to 
is the Reporter’s wish now to announce lose a moment in acting the part of a pro- 
it as his opinion, that no families, espcci- fessiooal adviser, but ought to administer 
ally when at a distance from medical ad- promptly the above-mentioned medicine, 
vice, ought over to bennprovided with that Even, if the attack happens to prove of « 
very important medicine—Calomel. And, different nilture from actual croup, no 
why? Because there is a disorder inci- great harm wilHhtsve been done; and, 
dent especially to young children, which averse as the writer feels from' recom- 
i* often so unexpectedly sndden in its on- mending any measures which woqJd imply 
set, and so cruelly rapid in iis career, as a tampering with disease, or entourage 
to render, in a few hours, that aid unavail- the Imhit of “domestic dabbling in drugs,” 
ing which, had recourse to before the he feels little hesitation in saying, that the 
lapse of this short time, would almost cer- danger ftuin continued uninterrupted 
iaiuly he accompanied by signal success, croup, to the danger ftom the medicine 
$ince the lust report, two young chiidriu in any case, (even if that medicine bere- 
• ■ <;L , >- |>wtlcd 
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REPORT OF CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Ac, 


[Mirth f, 

anorganic affection of the heart; 
internal medicine* proved, in this casd, 
but of little avail, until the application 
alluded to wan tried, wliic|i, by the time 
that it proved effect ual hi producing erup¬ 
tions, had considerably ajjnini«hed the 
symptoms of the malady;'anil the patient 
is now comparatively weft, Still more re¬ 
cently, an instance has occurred of a most 
formidable and fearfni inflammation of tha 
diaphragm. The subject rtf It happened 
to have jteeu so much reduced anii Weak¬ 
ened, by .previous disease and treatment, 
that blood-letting, however indicated, was 
fo i ebofne, from tea rof extinguishing the d* 
tul spark: recourse was had, bnt with slen¬ 
der hopes of success, to Foxglove internally, 
with the ointment Of Tartrite of Antimony 
and Opium fo the abdomen; and, in the 
whole r dorse rtf the Reporter's practice, he 
has never felt greater reason for self-con¬ 
gratulation upon the success of the plan 

I ) nr sued : the event, indeed,appeared tb 
tint almost as a resuscitaiion, rather thus 
a recovery : the individual, is now doing 
well. Lastly, a friend of the writer was 
suddenly seised with a most excruciating 
pain, which seemed to be seated in the 
muscular aponeurosis of the fore arm, 
through almost its whole length and cir¬ 
cumference : the pain was vicarious of one, 
which, with almost the same intensity and 
for a very great length of time, had af¬ 
fected the muscles of the abdomen. Ano¬ 
dyne liniments, fomentations, and ban¬ 
dages, were used with little avail; a plas¬ 
ter, made of the ointment in question, 
Was then applied over the whole of the 
pained surface, which speedily brought out 
tin immense number of virulent erupt ions, 
mid with the happiest effect: bnt, on this 
case, and its peculiarities, the Reporter has 
much more to say at a Icitnre opportunity; 
when bo shall take occasion to animad¬ 
vert more at large .on the principle of 
topical applications, as connected with 
plans of general and radical treatment. * 

IX UwiSl, M.D. 
Thaviet but; Fel/. tO, 1819. 


Iff 

tod every third or fourth hour,) might 
pat down, in parliamentary terms, at 
“ a million to a aero." 

But the relnct«rti|^wfdrh is ffIt to such 
m ann .inremei^vm^yhat just made is 
founded in t e fearr-iBat, if it take any 
Wold on the minds of anxious guardians of 
children’- destiny, it will be calculated to 
make them too alive to the least deviation 
from health, and lead them, in imagina¬ 
tion, to magnify every slight infantile 
hoarseness into the friglitfulgrade of actual 
croup: it may sled seem objectionable, 
inasmuch as it is taking the weapons of 
medical warfare out of disciplined hands, 
and committing them to such ms are ttn- 
•killed in their use. Let it, however, al¬ 
ways be understood, that the writer’s 
views are very far remote from the wish, 
cither of exciting undue alarm (in the pan 
of the unprofessional, or transforming 
Bum s into medical practitioners. A state 
of constant apprehension is a state of 
dreadful slavery to the law of circum¬ 
stances ; and every one knows, and may 
'the proverb,—“ that edged tools are 
dangerous for unpractised individuals to 
meddle with." 

The Reporter lias said that, in the two 
cases alluded to, Calomel was iiis main re¬ 
tort. It may be right however to state, 
that, as an adjunct to this, (certainly the 
most efficacious of all medicines in croup,) 
he directed the application to the breast, 
in both instances, of au ointment, made of 
five grams of Emetic Tartar, and five 
grains of powdered Opium, fo a drachm 
of Spermaceti Cerate, until pustular 
eruptions were excited on the skin; and 
he wishes to embrace the present oppor¬ 
tunity of calling the attention of the medi¬ 
cal reader, who shall peruse this page, to 
the very decided advantage often obtained 
by the counter-irritant in question. It is 
bat within a very narrow compa-s of time, 
that he has witnessed several instances of 
most unequivocal good done by this appli- 
* cation, and that in visitations of various 
kinds and degree*. A gentleman had tong 
been suffering under a complaint, which 


I T appears that the purification of ,coal 
gas, which is become o : such general 
application and esteem f r It.Ming streets 
and shops, may be effected in a more 
economical manner by passing it through 
ignited iron tubes, thaifejiy the common 
liration ot quick lime, 

.mixture of plaster-of-Parts and alium, 
allowed to harden in a smooth metallic 
mould, is found to answer Hilly as well ss 
limestone in stonceiigraving. 

A fossil tree is in existence near the 
village of Penicuik, %bout ten miles from 
Edinburgh. “ On the south .hank of the 

« I 


river North E*k, a short distance ahovo 
the paper-nnU at Penicuik, where th* 
strata usually accompanying the coal for¬ 
mation of tins country are exposed,- a 
large portion of the trunk, and several 
roots, of a fossil nee, are visible. It rise* 
several feel above the bed of toe river, ss 
>far as tire strata *eacb, and the toots 
spread themselves in the rock. U ap>- 
pears as if tiie tree had actually vegetated 
on tlte spot where we now seo it. It is, 
where thickest, about font feet in diame¬ 
ter. The strata, m which the remains of 
the tree stand, are slate day, and the t#ea 

itself 
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ftulf » sandstone, There in sandstone 
below and Immediately above the’state 
^foy, and the roots do not appear to have 
penetrated the lower sandsione, to which 
i|bey rpach, Small portions of coal weie 
ohsei ved where the bark eKisted, the form 
of wbirb. it d 1 ^***® 1 90 the fossil. 

M.M. pelletter and Cavrntnn, whilst 
analysing the vomica not, and the bean of 
St.Eustacia, have, extracted from these two 
seeds a substance to which they owe their 
action on the animal economy, this sub¬ 
stance is white, crystalline, and.very bit¬ 
ter, it crystalline* m the formofqnadran- 
giilar plates or in four, sided ,pm«»s t ter¬ 
minated by an obtuse quadrat,ictdar 
pyramid. It is very slightly soluble in 
water, but very soluldc in alcohol. It « 
formed, like most vegetable substances, of 
oxygen, hydrogen, and charcoal. It is 
most distinguished by its alkaline proper¬ 
ties; and, i hough like nuirphiiim, is essen¬ 
tially different tioiu it. It restores a 
reddened blue colour, apd with acids 
forms nentral salts, soluble In water, and 
crystallixable. With weak nitric acid it 
forms a nitrate, but the concentrated 


acid acts on and decompasesit ;and forms 
« sohition, si first red, lint becoming 
yellow, and yielduig oxalic acid. Its 
acetate is very soliiMv, the'sulphate less so, 
and ei vstalli zabte ''¥1 .vhomlmidal (dates. 
Tlii' substance aria up animals inn similar 
manner to the ale ho lie infusion of the 
mix vomica, but more energetically. Tim 
class of acid vegetable Mibstanres is nu¬ 
merous j on the eoutrary, that of alknliue 
vegetable substances is confined to mor- 
phi urn. Neiei tilde's, M. Vauquelin has 
noticed the alkali»e*properiies of a sub¬ 
stance obtained by him whilst analysing 
the daphne alpine. The new body will 
form auothei genus in the class which may 
become numerous, and winch has first 
been observed by M. Vauqnclin. Tu 
recal tliesp facts, and designate the sub¬ 
stances by a name which will avo d enema* 
locution, they have called it Vautptrliue. 

The black-lead mine in Ctimbeiland, 
which has lot so many year' supplied the 
market with graphite, i» at present veiy 
unproductive. The black lead or grap hite 
of Ayishire and of Gun Strath FaMfl, 
have been long known. 
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PRICES op MERCHANDIZE, 
Cocoa, W. I. common £4 5 
Coffee,Jamaica, or.luiaiy $ 5 

- - -— fine , T 8 

- . Mocha . 8 0 

Cotton, W. 1. common . 0 l 

-, Demcrara . . 0 l 

('unants.5 10 

Fibs, Turkey . 3 5 

Flax, Riga . , 80-9 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 4? 0 
Hops, new. Pockets 7 o 

--, Bags * 9 IS 

Iron, British, Bara . 13 0 

-, Pigs . 8 10 

Od, Lucca . . . . 17 0 

—, Gaiipoh . . 100 0 

Rags . . , « 3 * 

Rabins, bloom or jar, new 4 10 
Rice, Carolina new .. 3 0, 
—— , East India . 0, IT 

Silk, China, taw • - 
——, Bengal, skein . 

-;Spices, Cinnamon . 

Cloves- ^ . «■ 

-, Nutmegs 
Pepper, Mack 
-,——, white 


Jan. tv. , 

0 to 4 15 0 
0—709 
0—880 
0—8 
4—0 


1 

1 


7—0 1 11 


5 1* « 
3 3 0 


0 — 83 0 0 
0 — 48 0 0 
0—8 9 0 
0 — .7 7 0 
0.— 14 0 0 
0 — 9 10 O 

0 —, 19 0, O 
0—000 
0-*3fiO 
0 — 4 15 0 
0 ,- 3 3. 0 
0—180 


£* « 

4 15 
6 16 
6 18 
6 1 
0 t 

5 19 
X 5 

80 0 
46 0 

7 0 
5 18 0 

13 0 

8 10 O 


Fib. 19. 

0 to 4 5 
0 —- 6 * 
0 — 7 10 
0 — 7 10 
8—01 
4—01 
5 14 
3 3 


17 
94 0 

3 16 

4 10 
3 & 
0 15 


Operrwt. 
0 ditto. 

0 ditto, 
o ditto 
4 per lb. 

8 ditto. 

9 per earl. 
0 ditto. 

o o-per ton, 
0 — 46 10 0 - ditto. 

0 — 9 9 0 perevrt. 

7 7 0 ditto. 

0 — 14 <10 per ton. 
9 10 0 ditto. 


0 — 

0 — 
0—83 


O 0 — 19 0 0 per for. 

A 02! n j. . . 


0 — 95 O o per ton, 
O — 0 O 1 O per cwt, 
0 ditto. 


0—00 


0 — 
0 — 


0 

3 


ditto. 


Uuui, Jamaica 
Sugar, brown . . . 

——, Jamaica, fine . 

*-, East India, browt 
—, lump, fine 
Taiiuw, town-melted 


1 » 

8 — 

1 

11 

9 

13 8 — 

1 11 

9 per lb. 

1 0 

7 — 

1 

3 

9 

10 7 — 

1 3 

9 ditto. 

0 18 

4 — 

0 

18 

6 

011 4- 

0 11 

9 ditto. 

0 3 

8 — 

0 

S 

9 

0 3 4 — 

0 3 

7 ditto. 

0 5 11 — 

0 

6 

0 

0 5 11 — 

0 6 

1 ditto. 

0 0 

7* — 

0 

0. 

8 

0 0 71- 

0 0 

7| ditto. 

0 0114 — 

0 

4 

H| 

» 0 ll|- 

0 1 

04 ditto. 

0 5 

9 -v- 

0 

6 

6 

0 4a 0 — 

0 4 10 uer cal. 

0 3 

6 — 

0 

3 

8 

0 8 6 — 

0 3 

8 ditto. 

0 3 

3 — 

0 

.4 

3 

0 3 5 — 

0 4 

'.6, dido. 

S 15 

O’ — 

a 16 

0 

3JL 4 0 — 

3 15 

0 per cw t. 

4 b 

0 — 

4 

10 

0 

4~5 0 — 

4 10 

0 ditto: 

1 14 

-0 — 

X 

3 

0 

1 14 0 — 

1 18 

0 ditto. 

5 7 

0 — 

5 

17 

0 

5 7 0 — 

5 17 

0 ditto. 

3 17 


0 

0 

0 

3 14 A — 

0 0 

0 ditto. 

3 It 

• —. 

• 

• 

* 

3 8 3 — 

0 O 

it dtttd. 


Tea, 






•"va, Rohes _ . 

*-£> llygon, best 
Wine, Madeira, ol< 
——,VorU old 
-Sherry 

Premiums of ft 



Alphabetical Lift ^/ Bankruptcies. {[March 1," 

r-r i»| o s r— a s eipctiK 

8—060 0 3 5 — 0 4 0 ditto. 

0 —120 0 0 90 0 0 —ISO 0 0 per pipe. 

0 —185 0 0 1*0 0 0 t— 125 0 0 ditto. 

0 —1*0 0 0 110 0 0 —1*0 0 0 per butt. 

-Guernsey or Jersey, 20s.—Cork or Dublin, 20a. a 25s.— 
Belfast, *5s.— Haw biro’, 20s. a 25s. — Madeira, 20s. a 25s, —Jamaica, 30s,— Greenlaud, 
ont and itonfr, —. 

Course, of Exchange, Feb. 19.—Amsterdam, 11 6.—Hamburgh, 33 11.—Paris, 23 
85.—Leghorn, 51^.—Lisbon, 56.—Dublin, 10J per cent. 

At Messrs. Wolte and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Coruhill—Grand Junction 
Cawaj, shares sell for 2571. per tool, share.—Birmingham, H 001.—Coventry, 10001.— 
Leeds anil Liverpool, 3101.—Trent and Mersey, 16001.—East India Dock, 1851. per 
share.—West India, 1901.—The Strand r Bit took, 101.—West Middlesex Water¬ 
works. 441 .— Gas Light Company, 931. and oil the advance in London and 
elsewhere. 

Gold in bars 41. is. per o*.—New doubloons 41.—Silver in bars 5s. 7d. 

The 3 per cent. Reduced, on the 23d, were 75\; 3 per cent. Consols, ?6{ ; 4 per 
eent. Consols, 95 [; and 5 per cent. Navy, 106. 

AlphA feETtc al List of JIankruptcies and Dividends, announced between the 
20th of Jan, and the 20 th of Feb. 1819; extractedfrom the London Gazettes. 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 134.] 

Tfie^hlicitrm* Names are between Parentheses. 

k VSERT N. B. i.lnyd’aGofTen heufr, lnfuraace broker. 
A [ta^oo led co. 

Andrews R Briftol, biker, (Pooleand co. I, 

Alluuv R. Lhatham, builder. [ Junes, I.. 

Atherton T. Liverpool, tanner. (Raddiffe 
Aikinfin 1. W. Mircliam, farmer. [Netcleford, La 
■rtK.klefck.uk S. Liverpool, merchant. (l a,lor end co.L. 

Birditeu J. Rtiftol, Ibiuur merchant. (Eumumit, L, 
Burgie J. Southampton ftfeet, covent garden, ornameiital 
papur manura -turer. 1 Ca.ric. i,. 

■hrker 1, Stratford, eotnmoo brewer. (Smith, t. 

■radley I. St. .obn'a. worcefter, coal matter. (Bigg, I*. 
Balia >>• Stroud, clothier. lYouiig, london 
Biath S. Hull, corn merchant. Ilb'i I.. 

B,irrou*be»^J. Great Hermitage ft reel, tpliit merehent. 

Brown P w. r * 1 . John’a ftreet. chteftmonger. (Dade 

tii4 cOk 

Bacon a- jun. Barfcwiy, Hercftrdlhlre, and Alderacite 
ftrect, miller, [tirey.dClnvflsnd 
Born W. Ekemr, draper. fBnitimi, london 
Brown J. Leeds, Araw hat manufaftprer. I Alhle,, L. 
Ball J. Church ftreet. SpitauSeidt, bmnbeseen menu fee. 

turer, (James . 

Booth J. Oxford ftrerU [Hindman 
Birch W Orra: puetn ftreet,. 

Ban A. J. B*chftniU4iid A. W.-Batt,-Witney 
Cole E. Shriwsbury. hop merchant. [Griffiths, t. 

Cooper T. Kcmrett Wharf, Upper l Hamel ftrect.merchaot. 

[Croleiey i ' 

Caumnnt I*, old Broad ftreet, merchant. t Blunt and cu. 
CatnpheU p. Mary ie bonne ftreet, Gulden lijoaro, win* 
mercbant. (Newcomb 

CuUimore T. WlekWar, GlouccftetOilre, manner. 

* (King, london 

Carver J. and w. Feet, Baliaghall ftreet, merchaeta. 

(Jecombe end co- ,k, - 

Cowley T. Bolton le Moore, warrhouremeBi (Kay and CO. 
Camae A. Elieemore, -tiropiMre, grocer (golfer and co L 
tawood 0. Newton,Vorkfliire, merchant. (Mjatnbe, 
Wakefield 

Cobbett w. Jon. Mirk lane, corn merehent. (Limb 
and to. london 

Burham j. tftsrorS*edw»H ftreet. butcher, (Bull, L. , 

Daws N. ttiautedtr terrace, New road, Whitechapel, 
mart bant... [lilaiidforo 

Podsworth tv. fh‘p carpenter, [Smith L. and Brook 
and co. Vbrli 

Terre, j. walaot, someifetftlre, dealer. (Highmoor, l»- 

Perrallj. Birmingham, ft litter. | swain„aud Cp, L. 
Fouiettoii 1. tipper Bedford place,' merchant. ■ [Knight 
and co. ' 

Kitseerald T, Catherine ftreet, Towcp (hip owner. 

Frickercf^un. Stake K<winetnn,mepchaut. (M*nghsm,L, 
Fifty T. Btwfctlhlrr, vlGualler. tltUcn, L. and NiCbo, ‘ 
lettk, Biiepalt , 

Crrenilade ft. Plymouth, builder. (Drake and co. L. 
C'leefbo )• Cuckhili, Hatcuftc. potato merchant. [Smith,!.. 
Cilcltrift G. and J M Liverpool, meiCSanl*. ;Clack- 
(look and to. (unrion t 

Car doer N. and II. rtloucefter, baltero. t Card tier 

Gale J. PStcrir'ftcr rnw, ftatiiincr. fHurft 
Bidme W. Lesk, gtocer, , (Uewhery and co, londeh, 
Harinap G. Norwich, uianutadtuur. rMeiCMi,.L> 

ana G, Lwetpubl,^flopftlter», (AdllnltCO 


Budkin It. 

' . , and cp, tendon 

Mem j. Bumtfikbaui, knew maker* 


t Hjftki tad co, l. 


Hornby J. Liverpool, merchant. (Adlington and co. L. 
Hatterlley M. BUton with llarragate, hotel keepera 
(Alexander and co- 

Healey K. Lancafter, woollen mtuufeaurer. [Chip- 
pends'e, london 

Hardle A. Union court. Broad ftrect, merchant. tNind 
and co, 

Hudfon W. Upper Thamca ftrect, eartbenwareman* 
t Jacomb and co. ' 

Hughea s. Liverpool, Honor merchant. (Hughea 
Hopper c. Little Trinity lane, lace dealer, IVomey 
Hlchlielt! G B, and i’. Llrerpool, merebaut. tAUckftoClt 
and co. london 

Jay], Old Jewry, wind merchant. (Taylor and co. 

Jones E G.rat buttun oreet. cual merrbant. (Cattle 
June, ]. Liverpool, merchant. r l),i, I, pod cp, j., 

Jackfbn C, Upper Thtmea ftreet, fugar factor. [Smith 
and co. 

J&hnfon ]. Commercial road, merchant. [WUlry, L. 

Keats T- M. Fs ultry, hatter. ( Blandfurd 
Eernotl , 1 aftlr Itrret. Lcicefter Seldt, nruggift. Ollndman 
Lloyd T. and J. Winter, Blue Hell yard. st. Jainea* Itiecr, 
wine merchants. [Dennett* and co. 

Levy L. Great Frefuse ftreet, merchant. | tavrla 
Lloyu |, Tlbbnrtou, Hereford, farmer. (Fewtrll, L. 
Lewis w. Beak ttreot, Golden fquarr, woollen draper. 
[Diris and co. 

Ltoyd W. nhmwtbury, tailor. (Grlfflrn, 

Longden J. Peak Pot eft, Oerbyftlre, meaifcUer. (Lowe* 

and co. londoo 

laity T, wapplug, mariner. (Gregfon end co. 

' Lamia J. Tetter lane, tavern keeper. Ma/hew and co, L. 
Mkcieud T. H. Finncr'e hall, Winchetter ttreet, wine 
merchant, [Hure, Jvn. 

Morgan [. M-, G. ha. amt a. Belle Stuvage yard, Lndgate 
' hill, ftaoonnr. (Smith 

Mttttrim C, Wtnchettlr ftreet, merehent. [Sttactou 
and co. 

Marcliant M. Poplar, cow keeper. (Howell. L. 

Morgan W, and w. Matthew*. Newport, Mumnouthlhire* 
common brewer*. [Platt. L. 

Matthew* ft..college hdl. mtrchsht. [Dawea and co. 
Mather J. Manchefter, Joiner, (Adlington and co. L, 

. Medina J. Hudderahcid. grocer. [piflier and co. L. 
Merchant J. abets ton Msllrtt, innkeeper. (Higgins 
Mutln w. Leadei.hail market, cherfemonger. [KufteU 
Noble M. 't ancaflrr, chnnift. i Alexatidbr and Co. L. 
Nayiur Mr and G. Darlington. Iratlirr drelffrc. (IHxon, I.. 
O-iverand N.CIbbi, Ingraham, Jun. Bioad ftrect, auk 
■ Ply mouth, mri chant,f. ['CTasich L. 

Oxrnham J. T. uxtord ftnet, mangle maker. (Kcarfar 
and co. 

optonG queen ftreet, oil and colour merchant, [Lfto 
and co. 

O’Ha.-a M, Hertfordfhlre, Innkeeper. (Williams, L. 

I'd k i ii* C. Prunin' rent:, rcter ftreet viftnallct. (lone* 
Vrlct f>. Wa.fard, Herta, lineb draper. [Davit* 
Phillips E. Ex«ct,, fhrmid. (liintton, L. , 

Picvinan /. Hertford, maltlter. (Pa.nrhcr and co. 

Towel] G, l.itri* Trinity line, Qiieenhlthc, baker. 

[ Hulnrcs 

Potta «, Holborn, h»herd»lher. rHotli.fon 
Pitcher J, Upper Iliatnca ftretc, carpenter., 1 (GodmonA 
and co. 

Penny G, end R, Thompion, Mincing lane, brokers. 
(Kiiiphtand co. 

HafTrli A, Tewkcabmy, linen draper. I Cardaic and co L, 
Peril*11 W, Liverpool, merchant. (Adiingtun and c«. L, 

Buthw-ll t, Mortheld, Lancgftiirc, wlitucr, (Med- 
dnvcrift. london 

Robertibn g, MatiCIBift'er, cotton (Vinner, (tills.!., 
Richards u, Mann’s row, llow common, mxmtfa&urinft 
ciCtRlft, (Vernier, L, . ' 

Russell 
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Awter J, jun, (IMS, Uo»*iSUndford r>nai (Wilfe. 
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fttuflell T. PiUce whtrF, Lambeth, timhur mtrch|ot. 
[Loxlcy and co, 

Riehtrdx H, Rraconafleld carpenter* (Tucker, l, 
Randall J. Panels (fet/t, Tottenham court road, auc- 
uofi'tr- ^ Willi# ami co 

Raffidd I. Edward ftreer, Cavengilh fquare, dealer. 
(lirapCT and to. 

Rued T, and i- Middleman Newcaftlc upon Tyne, mer¬ 
chants {Knight »"d co, L, 

Salr^r r J»rn, Fortfc-a, baker, (Mveet and co. L, 

Bmyrh E, St Marrows court, Su Martin’* lane, fhoenuker, 
Mayhew and co, 

f.ayrr F, Bath, tailor. ( Adlrngton and cu, L« 

S,ta tVIo j, Manchefier, merchant. (Wigletworth 

tnd co.Iondon 

a* It, <> 2 in»horoueh,merchant, fEicktand co. L, 
r Suu h Island place, Buxton, merchant. (Leach- 
nuil, lonilnn 

at buck k Milton, Kent, boot and (fcoe maker, 

Ledgwitk, Inmioii 

Tajlo- w juu, i Ivnpool, merchant, (Hurd and co- L, 
Thompfnti E, Glohe Hairs, KotUarhithe, (hip builder, 
(Swam and co. london 

Tuwfty j, 5mi BUrd&rd Forum, done mafoa, (Dean, L, 
Taylor R, Witney, meatman, (Oratory, L, 


and co. RHidcni 

Thomptoo T Klrkham, I aiP’aJhire, tanner, (Norris, t, 
Tricker C, Juu, Sioke Newington, merchant, (Manphanj 
Vertua‘x, viark lane, corn merctWrf, (Sudl'»w a-d co, 
Wadley J, Coventry (Vrea^jdM^ukei, cheefemuoger, 
[ Pupkin 

Walker R, NewcafUe upfa;M$&,+ grocer. (Atkinfim 
and cp Jondon \ , 

White w, Chaiford, OtbtMmfihlre, Jlnea draper, 
(Clifton, I on duo 

Wardale G.and F, Upper Tliamea ftreet, .nil crufhcrs, 
[A Hi Hen and co, 

Wilbeam J, H, Dock he ad. diftiiler. £ Martin and ca f L, 
Wife* R, Chancery Une, printer, f Arundril 
Wharct R. Wappiug ftreet, anchor finitlu [Onnt, 
Stepney 

WUklufon H, Liverpool, merchant, (Taylor and co, L, 
WaKo J, Graveatnd, ccachmartcr, 1Y at roan, £,« 

Williams h » Duke ftreet, bioomgbury, wine mercfctit, 
(Younger 

Wackuifon w, strand, hoot and (hoe maker. (Jones 
Wnidit F, Budge >ow merchant, (Stratton lad co, L« 
Woods M, C.arc market, merchant, (Thomaa and 
Kaye- london, 


DIVIDENDS 


Anfcll Ts Carfhalton 
AHfoo R. l ourh 

Aluick *, Atljerftone, War wick (hire 
Atkin* »V. 0 n. Chipping Norton 
Atkins w, jun, ditto 

At'/ms s. ditto 

Bodi 11 T R, and J, Nottingham 
Ballmer J. Cuy Chambers 
Baruh D Hntmdsdi'Cli 
Bulh w, Saffum waiden 
Bartelh T, ildcrsf.ate ftreet 
Barr'iiv J, Kendal 
BnckUnd M, Bay*w*t«r 
tiiiyes ) jun. "ansford 
Bottrell T. Satellite highway 
lieftell C. Pros peer place, Lambeth 
B* nut - r J. ManeheHer 
l\ u {% P, Aftiburne 
hadfieiey P. Coventry 
Barkri J, and r, HelmRey, Yorkfhire 
Baker T. Or-at Ruflell hreei, bluuma- 
bn y 

Cole C. and F, Gal pin, Fleet ftreet 
ChanmWf*. button. Midrilelex 
Cotkhu-n !>, C, High ftreet, St, Mary 
•t. hone 

Cramnroi w, Becking him, Notting¬ 
ham (hu c 

Co* C Po^tsirouth 

Cliftiml M, and J, Hull 

Chick R, Mi lyueux ftreet, Bryanftone 

L) ii are 

Colli tin-, r, Harvey’* buildings, Strand 

C, iy 1 , Iptwi*. h 

Ca. lie H, Au'lin Friar* 

Cote 1, lue of Liverpool 

Chnrley J. Liverpool 

Dudley R. Dudley, Woreefter(hire 

Dixon T, Iflekirk hall, Cumberland 

Dodds J, Idei s«ate ftreet 

Downer H, IIniton ftreet 

Dial J, 1, Shaftesbury 

navi s i, Weils 

I'yfon T. Beverly 

I>C(b!e VV, M UrtHoI 

Day J, ) aviHock r lreet, Covent garden 
Day W, riovidence buildings. New 
Krnr road 

Evans G, and G, High ftreet, South¬ 
wark 

EiigliOi J, D, Long Acre 


Evans J, Old Bond ftreet 
Kvenfon w, Bufti lane 
Fletcher F, Deptford 
Franks G» Rcdcrofs ftrear 
Forfter W, St, M- rtln’x lane 
Flench A, B, Old South bta houfs 
Forge W, Holdernefi 
Gte»»e« a, Gueen ftreat, Cheapnda 
Gregory *, Afton. Warwickshire 
Glbetr P, and w. New Bond ftrstt 
Green E, Partfo'd 
Hughrs H. Manchefter 
Hottywell W. Bath 
Hann .m E, Threadneed's ftreet 
Kadgedoru J, P, H, 0»d Broad ftreet 
Hambndge J, Stow on the Wold, 
Worceftfcrlhire 
Hill J. Hope, Derbyfhtre 
Hornsby T, Cornhill 
HiyitC. and J,Old Jewry 
Hudfon E, and tt, Crofs ftreet, Hatton 
garden 

Heron H, F, Hudderafteld 
Hornsby T. jun, Hull 
Heynec fi, Chetenham 
Hill J- Kutherhithe 
Hambidge J, Glouctfterfhira 
Helmea T, Long Acre 
Harm J, I ong Acre 
Holden }, weft ftr mw(ch, Staftbrdfli, 
Jacob ft, Barthulnine *t ciofe 
Jones G, Afton, Warwickihtre 
Jnhnfun R, Lane End, Staflordiktre 
Koe I. H, MiJlwaU, vopiar 
Kirkbride J. s*outhwauc, Cumberland 
l.e Chcminanr N, and J, Vanden 
Kerthhove. ( ondun 
Jaeour D, Brewer ftreet 
Lancafter BrompCun 
Lloyd W, (cq, Peckham, Surry 
Lloyd W.Jnn, FindM, SuQex 
Mach in J, and I, Burton, Great 
Gu>ld(brd flrei r, Surrey 
M*Bralr R, Fen court 
M’Ke-itie W,st, Faui*s, Covent garden 
Machair A, Queen ftreet. Golden fq. 
May w. r, harp, and J, WiUun, 
I iverpool 

Macktroll J, Worthing 
Mitchell J, T itch Arid 


Mtddlchurft J t Liverpool 
Mura ml L, Deans ftreet, Finibury 
Nafti R, Klngftun 
OsUn-irne C, R Hirer (quart 
O'Neill E, Liverpool 
Orinerod G, Lanchead, L*acaAlr« 
Oakley G. Old Bund ftreet 
Fearfun T% Feniiybndge* Lancgfliirt 
Pennell W, Jup, Oueenhithe 
Phillips T, J t ami J, Old Cltf 
chambers / 

Phillips ' , and T, Milford 
Phillips J, Upper Eaton ftteet, Pimltd* 
Rowlatt ). Charcerhoufe fquan 
Randall R«Coleman ftreet 
Roxburgh J, Lhrrpuol 
Roach W. Brlftol 
Retlmayne T, Prefton 
Ruser* $, Chepftow 
Read E, Great Stuff*II ftreet, Bloom*- 
b ry 

Shane J E, Fie-t ftreet 
Swain R, and W, Herbert, Wood ftreet 
Banders J, Chichefter 
Stunt ham J, Walworth 
sprats well j. Ta vi ftock ftreet, Covtnt 
garden 

Slfley i. sr, Peter the Apoftte, lile of 
Thanet 

Sparlces S- and A, Coles Pertlaod ftr. 
Smart J, Klngsgate ftreet 
Tappenflcn }. and co, Faverlhim 
Thompfon T. E, and T, Nether 
CumpToti, Dorfct (litre 
Taylor G, Oiflmp wear mouth 
Tbrntkmoiro.i j, F. Guildford ftreet 
Vevers J, Matley, Yorklhtre 
wight J Birtninghara. 

Waimeftey J,-e ford 
WMtfi.id J, and J, Morpeth 
Waghcirn T« Chatham 
Weft R, ana R, »t, Margaret's hUL 
Southwark 

woddesdou T, W, Dover'ftreet 
Wai*a w, lower Mordeo 
Wea hefJy J. and N, Alnwick 
^Wickham . , and R Beckwith. New- 
caftle upon Tyne 

Williams J, Lower ColtHUB ftreet 
Wiileitoo T* Coventry 
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A S the ports will now remain shut until 
(lie u 2ti nt May,lliestate of the markets 
will he the best guide as to the produce of 
the last crop. Much 4as been said of late 
ou the subject of false averages, and the 
ports being thence kept open ; but, from 
the neneval sense of the country, the price 
of bread-coin has been full as hieli as could 
be borne; and, as to new Parliamentary 
regulations in the case, all who know the 
nature of markets have long been con¬ 
vinced that sncli legislative attempts are 
useless, and even absolutely farcical. 
Accoiding to reports from most parts, 
the backwardett wheats we the forwarder, 
Mostui,y Mao, No. 3tr3. 


that is to say, in the road to perfection; 
the most forwaid and luxuriant being in a 
fitter state for May than the present 
month, and causing apprehension pf great 
danger, should April and May prove cold 
and nngeuial. The wheats have been at¬ 
tacked, it is saidjlby the wire-worm, more 
probably the slug, Rid they are in the 
foulest state that has been seen for many 
years; a real misfortune of the broad-cast 
farmer, but a /mft disgrace to the pre¬ 
tenders to drill husbandry. By general 
report, wages arc very low, ami many 
wretched labourers, in most parts, in a 
state of mendicancy, whidh must ine\ itably 
Z lead 
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lead to dishonest—in more appropriate 
'language, unfoitunate courses. In alt 
this distress, upremaipk'nly! The high 
price of seed4p|i||^ greatly extended 
the practice ot1|rapKitid both beans and 
peas are above fcteswjfe'in some very for- 
ward lands. The^pKovrs for the lent corn 
ate all ui good condition, and every ap¬ 
pearance in the country would be most 
prosperous, were it riot for that grinding' 
load of taxation which is' gradually, but 
certainly, exhausting its life blood, and 
With which, national or general prosperity 
can never possibly co-exist. 

Sraithfield: Beef 4 b. Od. to 5s. 6d.—Mnt- 


toij 5s. Od. to 6s. 4d.—'Veal 6s. Od. to ?$. 
— Pork 5s. fid. to 6s. 6d,—Bacon 5s. tOd. 
to 6s.—Raw fat per stone, ot Sib., 4s. 
to 5>.—Linseed cake at mill, ill. per thou¬ 
sand. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 5Gs. to 82 s.—» 
Barley 48s. to t3s—Oate 2 -Is. to 37 s.— 
The Quartern-loaf in London, 4lb. 3|oc. 

Hay 51. Os. to 81. Os. per load.— 
Clover do. 51. 10s. to 101.—Straw 21. 
10s. to 31. 6s. 

Coals, in the pool, 30s. to 46s. 6d. per 
chaldron of 36 bushels. 

Middlesex; Feb. 15. 
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Meteorological Results, from Observations made in London, for the month of Jnn. 1 819. 



Maxi¬ 

mum. 

Days 
of the 
Month. 

Wind. 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Day* 
of the 
Month. 

Wind. 

Greater 
Varia¬ 
tion In 
24 hour* 

Day-. 

of tilt 
Mill. 

Mange. 

: 

Mean. 

?: 3arometer •• 

30.28 

1 & 2 

N.W. 
& E. 

29.03 

25 

S.W. 

0.89 

1? 

1.25 

29.57 

Thermometer 

53° 

14 

S.W. 

29|° 

1 

N.W. 

14|° 

15 

23| 

41.14 

Thermomet. } 
hygrometer J 

224 ° 

28 

s. 

0 

f 

1,7, 

& 30 

Va¬ 

riable. 

s*i 

29 

22J 

r.<!7 


Prevailing wind,—S.W. 

Number of days on which rain has fallen, 19. 

Clouds . 

Cirrni. Cirro-stratus. Clrro-cumulus. Cnnwlns. Camnlostratai. Nimbus. 

11 18 8 16 5 3 


The new year set in with a dense fog, 
accompanied by sharp boar frosts, and a 
north-easterly wind. On the 3d the wind 
shifted to the south, and the fog partially 
cleared away; the 4th, 5th, and 6th, were 
again foggy ; but on the 7th, and during 
the remainder of the month, the weather 
continued mild, though extremely varia¬ 
ble. Bain fell nearly every day, at times 
very heavy, and mostly attended with 
strong gusts of wind ; however, the 4th, 


6th, 12th, 13th, 18th, 21*t, 23d, and 29t!i, 
were chiefly clear. The barotm-tei for the 
most part was low and unsettled - and be¬ 
tween 5 P.M, on the lfith, and the same 
hour on the 17th, it fell 0.89 of an inch, 
bnt was not succeeded by any ex tram - 
dinary weather. Between the mornings 
of the 8th and 9th the temperature en- 
creased lilt 0 , sod the latter day was 
exceedingly stormy. A. E. 

Ht. John's-squw e, Feb. 15. 


The Greatest and Least Temperature of the Years 1798 to 1818, copied from Obcei valiant 
made at the Armagh Observatory , at Noon, from Fahrenheit's Thermometer. 


Months. 


January • 
February 
March *»* 
April ••• 

May. 

J-une »•• 


I 1798. 

1818. I 


1798. 

1818. 

Greatest 

Least 

Greatest 

Least 

Months. 

Grc-ate-t Least 

Oieaiem 

Least. 

49.0 

33.0 

48.0 

32.0 

July. 

75.0 60 0 

77.0 

62.0 

5e.O 

32.0 

49.0 

27.0 

August. 

75.0 jfiO.O 

75.0 

57.0 

54.0 

41.0 

52.0 

53.0 

September • • 

70 0 '41.0 

66.0 

52.0 

64.0 

46.0 

56.0 

36.0 

Ocloher•••• 

Ofi.O j42.0 

60.0 

47.0 

72.0 

59.0 

66.40 

18.0 

November •• 

56.0 ;40.0 

58.0 

44.0 

78.0 

57.0 

74.0 

60.0 

| Dsi ember - • 

49.0 jgl.O 

51.0 

31.0 


• f Sum of the greyest temperature. 
® < Sum of the least ditto ... 


t 

• ( Sum of the greatest temperature 
— < Sum of the least Hutto.. 


759.0 

525.0 

• 7324 

• 5 35 


1984.0 


1261J 


o 224 di & 

The temperature of 1798 exceed* that of 1818 by ^ part of the whole. 8. 1. 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN FEBRUARY; 

Containing official Paper» and authentic DocvtjNfntijto^ 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

HI! Icugty of the interesting do¬ 
cument on Bast India affairs pre- 
vents our acknowledging the inrther 
oh ligations of the country to Lords 
Lansdowne ami Holland, and to 
Messrs. Bennkt, Brougham, Wilber- 
force, ami Mackintosh, tor their ex¬ 
ertions in Parliament oil the subject of 
the iiidiserimiuatmg Criminal Laws, and 
on the aim so* of the Public Charities, the 
Slavc-trado,andChimney-sweeping. The 
opposition have divided 185; and, among 
this body of iiidejiendcnls, may we not 
hope that some two will be found, 
who will insist on all reasonable Reforms 
as the condition, of their assent to the 
Supplies? 

Nor are wc able, on the same account. 


to say more of l^yp|^i||iNSTER Elec¬ 
tion— the great month, than 

to express our doepW$ret at the triumph 
afforded to the enemies of libefty by the 
intolerant divisions of its friends. We res¬ 
pect every man wliodoesany public good, 
or who attempts any degree of reform; we 
are not, therefore, of the number of those 
who join in the abuse of the illustrious 
Wing party; though, in the state of 
putdic feeling, we should consider our¬ 
selves as compromising the truth, if we 
forchore at this moment to express our 
siurerc conviction, that Sir Francis 
Burdett has through life acted the part 
of an exemplary, incorruptible, and in¬ 
flexible patriot; and lias entitled himself 
to the unceasing admiration, confidence, 
and gratitude of bis country. 



Abstract of the Net Prattler fifth? Revenue of the United Kingdom of Great Britain i«,i" 
Inland . in the Years ended Jan. 5, 1818, and Jan. 5, 181 9 ; as also , the Total Produce, 
including and excluding the Arrears received upon the War Duty on Malt and Property. 

In 1818. In 1819. 

Customs—Great Britain ... £9, 761,480 £9,996,286 

Ireland ..... 1,48a 804 l,6S->,470 


Total Customs United Kingdom •»••• 


11,245,284 

11,631,696 

Excise—Great Britain .. 


19,726,297 

22,894,450 

Ireland .. . 

.... i 

1,687,941 

— 


• • • • f 

442,708 


Excise — Iieland ..... ... 


— 

1,833,474 

Assessed Taxes .*. 


— 

34 ',615 

Total Excise United Kingdom, and Assessed Taxes, 

Ireland * 1,856,946- 

25,070,6,9 

Stamps—Great Britain**...**...... . 


6,->37,421 

6,391,270 

Ireland . ... 


520,-66 

509,039 

Total Stamps United Kingdom «... 


6,857,687 

6,900,309 

Post-Office — Groat Britain .... 


1,358,000 

1,559,000 

Ireland .... .. 

• • • 

67,231 

46,153 

Total Post-Office United Kingdom* •• 


1.395,231 

1,38>,1o3 

Miscellaneous—Groat Britain* .. 

* 

492,872 

368,099 

Iieland- ... 


196,058 

214,226 

Total Miscellaneous United Kingdom 


6U8,9jO 

582,325 

Assess'd 'f axes —Great Britain .. 


6,127,529 

6,217,594 



t,165,320 

1,209,682 



1,268,458 

431,539 

Unappropriated Duties—Ditto .. 


1,062,073 

85,100 

Total Revenue, including Arrears of War Duty on 
and Property ..... 


61,665,458 

% 

53,563,937 



2,330,531 

566,639 


Total Ilovenne, excluding Arrears of War Duty on Main 997 »og 

and Propcity... y .. 7 0 ’ ’ * 

Abstract of the Nit Produce of tWftcvmue of Great Bntain , in the Years ended 
Jan. 0 , ihJ8, and Jan. 5, 1 119. 

CONSOLIDATED FUND, ANtfETAJ. DUTIES, AND THE WSAR TAXES. 


Customs .* 6,889,975 7,886,416 

Lxcise.......... 16,373,854 IB,948,450 

•7 .. • c —_ 
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Stamps ■ . 

Post-Office 
Assessed Taxes, 
Laud Taxes 
Miscellaneous.# 
Unappropriated" 
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UtlCS- 


6,337,421 
1,358,'000 
6,1*7,529 
1,1(13,390 
499,872 
1 . 062 , 0 ^ 


[March \, 

6,391,270 
1,339.000 
6,217,594 
1,‘. 09,68" 
368.083 
83,100 


Total to Consolidated Fund .... 

ANNUAL DUTIES TO FAY OFF BILLS. 

Customs ...... 

Excise ...... 

Pensions, &c, . . . . . 

Total Annual Dnties ..... 

Permanent and Annual Doties . . 

WAR TAXES. 

Excise ...... 

Property • . . . . , 

Total War Taxes .... 

Total Revenue, distinguishing the Consolidated 
Fund, tiie Annual Dnties, and the War Taxes 

REVENUE, DISTINGUISHING THE CUSTOMS AMD EXCISE, 

’’jfotai Produce of Customs, as particularized as above 
Total Produce of Excise, as ditto 

Stamps, Post-Office, Assessed, Property, and Land T»\es; "1 
Miscellaneous and Unappropriated Duties; Pensions, £ 17,' 
dec. as ditto ..... 

Total Revenue, distinguishing Customs and Excise 
Deduct the Receipt upon Property and Unappropriated \ 

War Dnties . . . . 


■ • 39,782,044 
L.LS. 

2,871,505 

258,131 

42,445,595 

2,109,810 

546,740 

16 

3,129,636 

2,656,566 

42,911,680 

45,102,161 

. 3,097,313 

3,399,260 

1,268,458 

481,5S9 

4,365,770 

3,880,799 

47,277,430 

48,982,960 

AMD EXCISE. 


9,761,480 

9,996,256 

19,726,297 

22,894,450 

^ 17,789,673 

16,092,584 

47,277,450 

48,982,960 

| 2,330,531 

566,639 


48,416,321 


Total Revenue, exclusive of Property and Un-7 ., 
appropriated War Duties . . . j 44,946,919 

must naturally feel in having such a testi¬ 
mony borne respecting me to our native 
land; the' sensation which you have 
awakened in me is of a higher quality. A 
wider scope is inseparable from your treat¬ 
ment of the subject than what applies to 
me personally. You are pronouncing 
whether they who may be said to have re¬ 
presented the British chaiacteT on the 
oocasion did faithfully and becomingly 
fulfil that exalted trust: and your pio.vi¬ 
rility, your stations, your excited vigilance, 
eminently qualify yon for returning a ver¬ 
dict, while yonr manhood would make you 
spurn at giving, through courtesy, an 
opinion which your judgment belied. 
Many of you have had to contemplate 
your most important private interests as 
staked in the transaction to which you 
refer; but all of you have fell that the na¬ 
tional honour, in which you were severally 
sharers, was involved in the purpose and 
teuour of the measures I had the lot to 
gnide. Under such an inipiessinii, you 
have stood forward to attest the dignity of 
rapeh, mperndded to if. In the satWac- British justice has not been sullied. Is r 

^ .»- — !- - a declaration superiorly grateful; for s >\ 

portion in the aggicgate of British tame is 
moie touching to nte than a separate ami 
selfish reputation. Your generous pm- 
tiality towards me has not betrayed you 
into mi indiscreet averment on that point. 

When 


EAST INDIES. 

Hie Calcutta Gazette of August 4, 
contains an address ot the British inha¬ 
bitants of that city to the Governor-gene¬ 
ral the Marquess of Hastings, on his 
return to the presidency, with his lord- 
ship's answer; which, as an explanation 
of the causes of the late wars, and of their 
progress and termination, merits a place 
in our pages. It will be seen, that the 
Marquess of Hast iugs combines the feel¬ 
ings of a moralist with ^he talents of a 
profound statesman and the energy of a 
great warrior. 

Geottemen—.The compliment with which 
yon honbor me is truly gratifying. Were 
1 to consider you merely as men of worth 
and talent, desirous of marking your 
friendship towards me by a flattering 
civility, the distinction conferred upon me 
by die favour from persons of such stamp 
wranl'J demand tlie warmest f iturn from my 
heart. I entreat yon (to believe that you 
do meet that retnrn; but with much, very 


tion I am enjoying, there Fometliing far 
beyond individual vanity. The sentiments 
which yon have been pleased this day to 
express ate not uttered to me alone. They 
are vouchers tendegsd to our countrymen 
at home, I am not alluding to (be pride I 


v 
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When we went forth to punish wrong, ye with every regular government. To crush 
were aware how much it behoved 11 s to such a confederacy before it should 
watch over ourselves that Stiengtli and further increase that strength which every 
success might uot seduce os into any act of year obviously would have 

oppression. I venture to believe that vio- been a legitiinaty'ig^^gtdent cause of 
iencc or wanton exaction cannot with exertion. But sHM^S§S|ttileratjoiis were 
the faintest colour of tmth be imputed to long gone b>. werwt called upon by 
our procedures. Tins, however, shall not tin; most impeiiousduty attaching upon a 
rest on general assertion. You shall he government, that or protecting its subjects 
minutely satisfied.—•Though, lioin the dis- from desolation, to prevent the repetition 
tinct feature of occurrences,you have with (confessedly prepaiing)of invasions, which 
a gallant confidence maintained our equity, had for two years consecutively ra vaged 
it will be pleasing to each of you to learn the Madias dependencies with circum- 
de. tails which will enable you respectively stances of unexampled hotror; on that 
to say, “ I was not cariied away by the principle we resolved to take the field, 
kind warmth of my feelings; here are eir- To have limited our ptirpnsg to the expid- 
cuni'ttances which to my deliberate re- sion of the Pindarries from the distucts 
flection iirefragably confirm the conclu- winch they had linheito occupied, would 
sions I drew from a less particular stale- have been worse than childishness. Toonn- 
mtnl of the case.” The field of our opera- merous and powerful to he resisted by any 
lions was so vast that you often did not in ol the smaller states, they wouid, in reecd- 
Calcutta learn events winch took place in ing from us, only forcibly have endeavoured 
icinoter pints, till after you had been ap- to occupy some territory,equally convenient 
prized of others considerably pnsteiior for annoy ingns, whence their expeditions 
which occurred in neater quaiters; so that would have issued with the impioved inlel- 
you did not see how one tiansaction rose lig**nce acquired, by ilieir having learnoA-- 
out of another. You will understand to measure our movements. Itwasindis- 
tliein better when they are presented to pensable to extinguish them wholly. Wc 
yon in a regular chain. In laying them were not blind to the difficulties of the • 
be.lore you I cannot make any incon- task. The interception and dispeision of 
siderate disclosure. I am acting in tlie between five and twenty and Unity thou- 
spirit of our honourable employcis, who band horsemen, bghly equipped and sin- 
would challenge investigation, and enroll, gularly mured to fatigue, on the immense, 
rage exposition. Either for them ui for field, over which they had the power of 
ns, there is not a passage to be slurred over moving in any direction, was an operation 
or glossed. that requited no culinary effort. Much 

in our original plan, there was not the more, however, was to be taken into c.d- 
expeclution or the wish of adding a rood eolation, than the agility of oni enemies, 
to the dominions of the honourable Coin- It was certain that their peul would be 
pany. Our knowledge of the decided it- regarded with the greatest anxiety by 
pugiiaoec with which any notions of ex- Snnilia and by A nicer Khan. I leave 
lending our tenitorial possessions is llolkar out of the question, though* lie was 
always viewed at home, would have for- interested in tlm result, for n reason which 
bidden such a project. Territory, indeed, I will hereafter explain The Pindarries 
was to be wiested fiom none, but the were an integral, though an nnavowed. 

Pindairies: and sou will icadily compic- and sometimes hardly manageable pint of 
bend the policy which dictated that such the army of Scmdiu. They were al.vaya 
conquests should be divided between the the ready auxiliaties ol Ameer Khan, with, 
Nabob of Bupaui. Scindia, and Holkar. whom community of object—rapine, gave 
It was useful to stieiigtlieu the former, them community of feeling. It was, then, 
who had attached himself to ns devotedly ; fore, sine that those two chiefs would he 
and it wasdesnabie that the two Mahiatla strenuous in counteiaeinig our attempts 
sovereigns should ptrceive a degree of to destroy the Pm dan ies—underhand as 
advantage fur themselves to compensate long as their practice could be concealed 
foi the unavoidable dissatisfaction th.-y —in arms, when disguise would no longer 
weie to siilici lipm the completion of our avail. We had consequently’ to aim at m- 
entcipnse. The suppression of the Pin- capacitating .Scindia and Ameer Khan from 
dairies was our single object. You have taking the part they meditated. Enough 
iincquivocallv proclaimed the absolute wc- was gaiued from Srmdia, could wc place 
cessitv of that object; aud I cannot bim unde# an % inability of moving; but 
imagine the mail exists, who would repre- much more was lequisitc in respect to » 
sent it as one ol speculative expediency. Ameer Khan. Though his large army 
Even in tliat light, the extirpation of the was better fashioned and more systemaii- 
Pmdarnes would have been a justifiable rally organ zed than the Emdarry fmee, 
and a wise undertaking. An association, still he was essentially nothing hut a leader 
whose undisguised pimciplc*is to subsist of freebooters. It was^ot fundamental 
by plundering all around it, is a body urgency that his army should be dis¬ 
placed, by its own act, in a stale of war banded, Thougirit consisted of fifty-two 
* ' J battalions 
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battalions, with above one hundred and 
fifty pieces of cannon ami a powrifnl 
cavalry, it mw> luckily dispersed ill hiiiuII 
corps either .pecupatioH of the 

widely fe|tarat^Pp|p« of territory 
t whicli lie had rfnirtfp^A different chiefs, or 
for the extortion of means ot subsistence 
from weaber states. My hope of ren¬ 
dering Seindia mid Aincer Khan unable to 
Struggle rested on this,—that I should as- 
somblc my force before they suspected my 
intention, and push it forwatd with a ra¬ 
pidity which sSuniltl make any concentra¬ 
tion of their troops impracticable. The 
mere immovability of SrinUia would not 
have answered my purpose. The Pin- 
darncs, if pressed fry me, Would have tra¬ 
versed his dominions and gained the 
western states, whither I should be pre¬ 
cluded from following by a bar insuperable 
as long as it existed. We were bound by 
treaty with Seindia to have no communi¬ 
cation whatever with those states, So that 
the Pindarries would in the disunited 
Ra jpoot territories have found not only 
"TRUter, but the facility of combining then- 
force W’ith that of Ameer Khan. I am 
shewing to you that even here the bouds 
of publie faith were, in my contemplation, 
less surmountable than physical obstacles. 
Do yon think that I solved this embarrass¬ 
ment by an illicit use of the advantage 
which I succeeded in gaining over Seindia, 
by planting myself in the midst of his 
divisions, and prohibiting any attempt at 
their junction? You do not brheVe it: 
yet you will like to hear explained on 
what title 1 required from him (he abroga¬ 
tion of that interdict which forbad our in¬ 
tercourse with the western states. No 
treaty, in truth, was existing between us 
and Seindia. He had dissolved it first by 
exciting the Pindarries to invade our ter¬ 
ritories, that he might sec how a desultory 
mode of war might affect our power; 
secondly, by lending himself the year 
before to the piotfigale intrigues of the 
f’eisltwa fnrthe subversion of Biitish pie- 
potideraucy ; thirdly, by specific promises 
given to the Pindarries of making common 
eanse wffb them, should they be driven to 
exigency^. JiVill || be said that this wai 
possibly t)te cons u net ion which we put on 
doubtful information? Though the Pin- 
dariy chiefs now- prisoners with me have 
since borne evidence to the truth of all 
(hose facts, my vindication shall not repose 
itself theie, Just as ( was taking tile field, 
I ciut'cd to he delivered to J^india, in 
open durbar, his own leitciW, signed with 
his own hand, and sealed with his own 
private seal, addressed to a foreign 
government, ami evincing the ghost hostile 
maehuiaifions aheady matured against us. 
Nothing wap said to liim on the delivery of 
those letters* other than that the governor 
general hail not wisherfeto peruse them, 
and that his highness would perceive the 


scab were ntabrokeo. I had ho need to 
pern«e them, because their contents were 
displayed by the letteis of infeiior agents, 
referring to aud illustrating the expres- 
sionsof the Maharajah. These particulars 
are communicated to yon, that you may 
see how steadily, notwithstanding the 
laxity of ibe other party, our ptan of up¬ 
hold. ng the existing native governments of 
India was maintained. Did Seindia dis¬ 
pute the Verity of the proofs brought 
against him ?—No such thing. He sunk 
under the confusion of the unexpected 
detection. There was no denial, no 
attempt at explanation, no endeavour to 
extennate the quality of the secret corres¬ 
pondence. On onr part, the sole advan¬ 
tage drawn fioin the ritcnmstance was 
additional security for the accomplishment 
of onr measures against the Pindarries.. 
The Maharajah waif! told in mild and con¬ 
ciliatory terms that the British government 
would give way to no vindictive impulse 
on acrount of what had passed, but would 
regard his higlmess’s aberrations as an in- 
discietion arising from bis not having suffi¬ 
cient ly considered ine ties of amity sub¬ 
sisting betwei n ns; but it was added, that 
as those ties had not appeared firm enough 
to nfclire our jnst inteiest-, a new tieaty 
should be proposed, which, while it pie- 
served to the Maharajah all the solid bene¬ 
fits enjoyed by him under the 1'oiuR-r one, 
would give ns the certainty of annihilating 
the Pindarries. Seindia gladly agiced to 
flic terms, which pledged him to active co¬ 
operation again-1 the freebooters, and set 
us at liberty to make those engagements 
with *m> Rajpoot states, which alone could 
induce them to combine aud oppose any 
attempt of the Pindarries to find refuge 
in the western country. A provisional 
agreement was settled with those states 
instantly, on our obtaining the right to take 
them under onr protection. 

A more decisive conduct was requisite 
towards Ameer Khan. As his hand wa* 
professedly against every man who had any 
thing to lose, the hand of eiciy man might 
justly lie raised against him. There weie 
no engagements, expressed or implied, 
between bun and us. He was, therefore, 
distinctly told of our resolution not to 
suffer the continuance of a predatory sys¬ 
tem in central India. An option on this 
principle was offcied, thaf he. should sub¬ 
scribe to flic disbanding of his army, or 
witness the attack of it in its separated 
condition. Should he rhoOsc the former 
course, he would lie guaranteed in the 
possession of the territories he had wort 
from states whose injuries wc had no c liti¬ 
gation to redress; should he tisk the 
lattei, he would be followed up 'as a 
freebooter with the keenest pursuit that 
could (to instituted against a criminal dis¬ 
turber of the public peace. He had 
sagacity though to comprehend that any 

prdtfeduiCi 
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procedure bnt submission was hopeless. The overture was met with the kindest ea- 
Xhe positions gained by ns through eelo- coiiriigeninnt. So burdensome condition 
rity at the out«M, ri nderert the situation of was indicated, no subsidy requited, no 
those with whom he had to deal dc'Cnre- stationing of a Britt h fon-e m Holkar’s 
less. Wciiulia was closely penned between tetri tones proposed^jt|^:;pniy outline of 
the centre division on the banks of tlie terms was recipr<^(g$M0port, in rase 
Sinde, and Major-General Donkin's divi- either state were and the zea- 

ciou on the banks of the Chmnbul. The Ions co-operation of'Woikkr’s government ■ 
latter corps menaced Ameer Khan on one in pieveuting the assemblage of piodatory 
aide, while Sir I), Ochterbmy’s o vim In mg associations. While such frank cordiality 
that chief on the other, and the division reigned hot ween the parties, nothing could 
under Sir Win. Kier prevented his seem mote out of the chances than a rnp- 
escapittg southward. In the extremity ture: yet upon a sudden the vakeel was 
Ameer Khan took the wise step of throw- recalled, the different, sirdars, with their 
ing himself on our liberal justice. Hisai til- respective troops, weie summoned to rc- 
ierv was stirrendeied to us; Ins army was pdir with the utmost speed to tlie sove- 
disbanded; and the Bntish government reign’s prison, and the determination of 
stood fiee from embarrassment in that marching to aid the peishua was pre- 
qua.fer. At that period, which was early claimed by tlie tegeiit. Wliat ensued is 
in November, I bad to consider the objects fresh in your recollection.—The Mahratta 
of the campaign as completely gained; for army found itself sin umnded. Earnest 
the PmdaiTtcs, sensible of the impraclica- tepiesentations of the inevitable ruin which 
bility of mamtaiii.ng tinmselves in their they wire entailing on themselves, were 
own territories, bad begun their march to made on our part to the government, nud 
fall hack, on supports of which they did many times icpeated. The sudais could 
not then know [ had deprived them, and not imagine such a feeling as the modtra- 
weir su ii ou tided hy our divisions, which tion whence these fiiendlv expostulation 
wete then clo-migiii upon them fiom eveiy flowed. Our assiiranci s that their ebnili- 
nde. An appaiei.t well-grounded hope tion should be forgotten, and that we 
was theiu-e entei tamed, that the extensive would remain on the same amicable foot- 
revolutiou, which impoitantiy changed the iug as before, if they abandoned tlieir ex- 
fortunes of so many states, would be per- travagant purpose, were supnosed to arise 
fee ted without the effusion of other blood from onr consciousness oi meompctency 
than what might be shed in the dispersion to coerce them, and that persuasion lil- 
of the Pindames, creased their temerity to the extent of 

That expectation was not realized; but aetnal attacksnn our outposts, 
its failure arose 1 1 mil causes altogether tin- The regent alone peieeived the preei- 

comieeted with the plan of onr under- pice, wished to withdraw from it, and was 
taking, or with any steps used Hy ns in the publicly put to death by the sirdars, for 
prosecution <.f it. I mentioned to von, doubting the certainty ot victory the even- 
lirat i te.served an explanation respecting mg before ilie battle which reduced liolhar 
Holkar. Though • , .mne nt the chiefs of tins to a destitute fugitive. 

Pmdariies held la>ge jagheer.s from A similarly unprovoked defection was 
Huikai \ govenimeul, they had acted so exhibited by the Rajah of Naepore. If 
independently ot it, that they were consi- his mimical disposition was not marked 
dried as having divorced th<*mselve« en- with the same insolent vaunt, it was only 
tirely from it; and that government, on because lie thought the basest niMdions- 
niy notifying to them the determination to lies* would give him an advantage in the 
suppress the Pindarviev reprobated the attempt which he meditated against the 
lawless ferocity of the freebooters, ap- life ot oiiraccrrchtcd minister, residing iai- 
plaiided the justice of niv purpose to der the public faith of a treaty at his high- 
chastise them, and closed the letter with ness’s court. He kept up bis solemn 
expressions of every wish for my success, protestation of devoted friendship till the 
The sincerity of those wishes might have very hour of the aitaek on flits tesidency. 
been questionable, though no apprehension His villainous efforts failed—bis courage 
of obstruction to onr policy would have deserted him—he threw himself on our 
attended the doubt, had not other and meiey—lie was continued on the niusnud, 
more particular correspondence Men at and every deference was paid to him, till 
that time in process between Holkar’s vie detected him in a new conspiracy, 
government and ours. Toolsie Bh>c, the Then the simplest principles of scU'-piesei- 
widow ot ihe Jaie Maharajah, was, as you vation demanded his removal from tlie 
know, regent of the state, during the mi- throne. » 

nority of young Holkar. Finding herself I have stated those two eases before I 
unable to coutiol tlie insolence of the touched upon dial of the I’rivhwa, because 
sirdars, and to preseive. the interests of they wil“*trongly elucidate the nece-sity 
the family, she Had sent a staked to solicit of "the conduct held towauls tlmt prince, 
piivatcly" that Holkar and the state might if prince be net a title unfitly applied to 
pe taken under the Biitish government, an individual so filthily stained witbpei- 

' ‘ lidy. 
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fitly. Onr endeavour to screen his reputa¬ 
tion by throwing the whole guilt of the 
Gnyckwar minister’s murder on Trim* 
bnckjcc Damglia, when the peishwa him¬ 
self was not lossjietively implicated in it, 
was so perver«^fe||«iet by him, that 
throughout the, yWtr'tBl 5 we discovered 
i; the intrigues of his highness, at almost 
every court in India, to stimulate combi¬ 
nations against ns, in revenge for onr aus- 
tenty towaids his despicable minion. 
They were thought to he the effects of an 
acrimony which would soon subside, and 
much importance was not attached to 
them. On finding, however, that they 
were continued, I judged it right to ap¬ 
prize the Peishwa that I was acquainted 
with the transactions. This was done iu 
the gentlest manner; and the intimation 
.was rottpled with a profession that I 
ascribed those practices to the indulgence 
of an inconsiderate spleen, which he would 
chasten in himself the moment he reflected 
on its real nature. It was added, that, in 
the roofidcnce of hi* being solicitous to 
retrace his steps, I was ready, on the 
p rofession of such a disposition on his 
~ part, to obliterate the remembrance of all 
that had passed, and to invite his fullest 
reliance on my personal efforts to main¬ 
tain his welfare and dignity. His answer 
was a protestation of never-ending grati¬ 
tude for the gentle toue in which I hud 
roused him to a sense of the track iuto 
which he had unintentionally sl.iddcn,and 
which could have led only to his ruin. He 
charged his agents with having exceeded 
bis instructions, which, ncveitbcless, he 
admitted to have been indefensible, but 
whirl] lie would expiate by a strict fidelity 
to the engagements existing between us, 
now confirmed anew by his most solemn 
asseverations. Very short'y after we de¬ 
tected him in the endeavour to collect an 
armv, under the pretence of quelling & 
rebellion headed by Trimbnck jee, to whom 
a constant remittance of treasnre was 
made from the peishwa’s coffers, as we 
knew by the most accurate information of 
every issue. We were then constrained 
to anticipate this incorrigible plotter. We 
surrounded him in his capital, and obliged, 
him to submit to terms which preserved 
the antient appearances of connexion, but 
deprived Ifim of much stiength should be 
hazard future machinations. At the same 
time, what we imposed was only a fulfil¬ 
ment of an article in thd treaty of Bas- 
soin, by which he was obliged to keep up 
for us an auxiliary force of 5000 horse. 
Not o»ie of them had ever beenfretained 
u for ns ; and the money whiclf should have 
furnished them went into his highness’s 
private treasury. But we now required 
that districts j ielding revenue, the re¬ 
quisite aipount, should be piit into onr 
hands for the levy and maintenance of the , 
cavalry in question,according to the usual 


custom in the Mahratta states of assigning 
lands to sirdars for the subsistence of a 
specified number of troops. 

[The Pcishwa, however, ventured at 
another rupture, and trusted to extensive 
co-operation, to whicli policy the Marquess 
thus adverts.] 

The sanguinary desire of massacring 
Mr. Elpbinstone made him over hasty in 
breaking forth, though he had no doubt 
but that Scindia and Ameer Khan were 
already in the field against us. The 
pledges of reciprocal support settled in 
1815 are what I have stated against .Scin¬ 
dia in the earlier part of the recapitula¬ 
tion. The Peishwa, when he resorted to 
arms, was not informed that Scindia and 
Ameer Khan had already been redured to 
nullity. They had been put out of the 
question. But Holkar and the Kajah of 
Nagpore had yet the power of moving. 
When, after their ttpfea*, they were asked 
what could lead them to the extravagant 
act of attacking us, with whom they were 
in bonds of plighted amity, each pleaded 
the oidei of the Peishwa as not to be con¬ 
tested. Holkar’s emissai ies acknowledged 
their spontaneous petition to be taken 
under the wing of the British government; 
but urged, ‘ the Peishwa is onr ma«ter, 
and what he commands we must obey.’ 
The Rajah of Nagpoie being, after his 
last seizure, charged to bis face by one of 
his former mimsteg§ with ingiatittide in 
making those attempts, against winch he 
(the minister)had used absolute supplica¬ 
tions, answered, that the conduct of the 
Biitisb government towards him had been 
an unvaried stream of benefits conferred, 
(bat tlit-ie bad never been a transient dis¬ 
satisfaction, but that it was his duty to 
fulfil every direction from his superior the 
Peishwa. 

When tlie Peishwa, seduced by the invi¬ 
tation of the Kigali of Nagpore, then at 
liberty, and filling the musnud, advanced 
with his army to the Wards, but on his 
arrival there, instead of finding the Nag-, 
pore army ready to joist him, learned that 
the plot had been discovered, and that 
Appa Salieb was a piisoner, the impossi¬ 
bility of getting back to his own do- 
minions was appaient. The disposal of 
them was then to be considered. I have 
shewn that there could not be a peishwa 
admitted. To raise any of Bajee Row’s 
family to the throne, with ayother appella¬ 
tion, would have bepn a delusion. The 
indefeasible character of Peishwa and 
Chief of the Mahratta armies would have 
been ascribed to the individual in despite 
of any barriers of form which wc could 
establish. On that principle we could 
assign to the Rajah of Satarah only a 
limited territory, ami by no means invest 
him with the sovereignty of the Poonah 
dominions. Ou the other hand, should’ 
we set Hp any one of a family without 
X pretension. 
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pretension, whether Hindoo or Mussul¬ 
man, wo bound ourselves to npho[d, 
against ail the distate and prejudices of 
the inhabitants, the idol which we had 
elevated- What was worse, we should 
have to support, against the just indigna¬ 
tion of the country, that misrule, perhaps 
that brutal tyranny, which we must expect 
would take place under any native so 
called to the throne. It was thence matter 
of positive moral necessity that we should 
(for tiie present at least) keep the territo¬ 
ries of Baje Row, the late Peishwa, in 
oar own bands. A corresponding embar¬ 
rassment hangs upon us with regard to 
Holkar and the state of Nag pore. The 
ex?fti<>ns made by Holkar shewed to us 
the dangerous impolicy of leaving that 
state in a condition to be ever again trou¬ 
blesome. It has on that account been 
dismembered of two-third* of its territory. 
The greater proportion: of those lands 
have been transferred to the Rajahs of 
Kotah, UoQiidee, aud other Rajpoot chiefs, 
whom we wished to strengthen. Part has 
beeu kept in our hands to pay the expense 
of the troops which the unforeseen change 
of circumstances requires our keeping 
advanced in that quarter. With respect 
to Nagporc, we have taken territory in¬ 
stead of the subsidy payable in money by 
tiie original treaty. There are two mo¬ 
tives for this; ouc, that we thereby narrow 
the power of the state ; fte other, tiiat the 
tract connects itself with other possessions 
or ours, and completes the frontier. 

The dreadful pestilence which made 
such havoc in tiie division under my imme¬ 
diate command, forced me to quit the 
banks of the Smde, and to aeek a more fa¬ 
vourable country lor the recovery of my 
numerous sick. I did not find this until I 
was fifty miles from tiie river which I 
quitted. Fortunately the change of air 
was rapidly beneficial; for, a very short 
time had passed when I received intelli¬ 
gence of an invitation said to have been 
given by Scindu to the Piiulariies. He 
was reported to have promised them, that, 
if they would come so near to Gwalior, as 
to make hisgetting to them easy, he would 
break his treaty, and join them with tiie 
force which he had at his capita). The 
Findarries were in full march for Gwalior, 
without meeting even a show of impedi¬ 
ment from the troops of Scindia stationed 
in their,rente; though the co-operation of 
his army for the extinction of the Pindar- 
ries was an grtide of the treaty. Welmr- 
ried back to the Smde; but this time we 
chose .a position nearer to Gwalior titan 
what wqjrnd before occupied. We were 
within thirty miles of the city, and onr 
advanced,guard was sent to occupy Hie 
passes through the lulls which run at some 
distance south of Gwalior, from the Siude 
to the Chnmbui. These passes were the 
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only route by which communication could 
take place between the Pindarries and 
Scindia, and I was nearer to support my 
advanced guard than the Maharajah was to 
attack it, could he J afa jgjiis mind to so 
desperate a stake. tMKjnut the suspicions 
circumstances attepfpig'’. the state of. 
things, onr forbearance was not wearied. r 
No unpleasant hints were thrown out. 
Scindia was told that, as 1 had learned file 
approach of the Findarries, 1 had thought 
it an attention due to my ally to place my* 
self between him and a set of lawless piun* % 
derers, who would put kirn into great cm* 
barrassntent could tbey get into his 
pr&enee, and throw themselves on hia 
protection. ^Civility was answered by 
civility. The Pindatrie«, finding fheif 
hopes baffled and the passage stopped, 
attempted to retire; but they had been 
followed close by our divisions, were sur¬ 
prised, dispersed, and slaughtered in a 
number of small actions. In short, they 
disappeared; and thus our objects were 
completed. 

[Hie Marquess then animadverts at con¬ 
siderable length on the continual declama* '*'* 
tions in England against the extent of the 
Hon. East India Company’s territorial 
acquisitions, and proceeds to justify the 
measures pursued with respect to hostili¬ 
ties, as being purely defensive, and result¬ 
ing from necessity alone.] 

Undoubtedly your sway has been pro¬ 
digiously extended by the late operations. 
Tiie Indus is now in effect your frontier ; 
and, on the conditions of the arrangement, 

I thank Heaven that it is so. What is 
there between Calcutta and that boun¬ 
dary ? Nothing but states bound by the 
sense of common interest withy ou,or a com - 
paratively small proportion of ill-disposed 
population, rendered incapable of rearing 
a standard against you. Hie Mahratta 
power is wholly and irretrievably broken. 
Scindia, by having been kept in port while 
the barks of its neighbours provoked tiie 
tempest and perished in it, presents no ex¬ 
hibition of shattered foijtiines; bat be ’ 
stands insulated, and precluded from any 
extraneous assistance. 

There then remain only states which 
have spontaneously and earnestly urityed 
to be received as feudatories uniter the 
British banner. It is not conquest that 
has extended onr rule, we have beaten 
down nothing but the lawless violence 
which bad for so many years made those 
regions a scene of unparalleled wretched 
ness. With their internal government, wh 
profess to bale w> right of interference. , 
Mutual Support in the field is of corw^e 
plighted; but the price of our superior 
contribution textbat contingency is an en¬ 
gagement that tine feudal states shall not 
disturb the general tranquillity bypttack- 
ing each other. Their differences or claims 
- ' At ^ 1 are 
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are tobe submitted to the arbitration of 
the British government; and this provi¬ 
sion, which extinguishes the necessity for 
their resorting to the sword on petty 
points of honour, heretofore enforced by 
the prejudices of the country, is hailed by 
them with a just conception of its utility^ 
This is our benefit in the arrangement. 
What is that of the Kajpoot states ? Deli¬ 
verance from an oppression mote syste¬ 
matic, more unremitting, more brutal, 
than perhaps ever before trampled on hu¬ 
manity. Security and comfort established 
where nothing tint terror and misery 
before existed; nor is this within a narrow 
sphere. It is a proud phrase to use, but 
it is a true one, that ^ haje bestowed 
blessings upon millions. Nothing.can be 


more delightful than the reports I receive 
of the been sensibility manifested by tbe 
inhabitants to this change in their circum¬ 
stances. The smallest detachments of pur • 
troops cannot pass through that country 
without meeting every-where eager ana 
exulting gratulations, the tone of which 
proves them to come from glowing hearts. 
Multitudes of people have, even in this 
short interval, come from the holds and 
fastnesses in which they had sought refuge 
for years, and have re-occupied their 
ancient deserted villages. The plough¬ 
share is again, iu every quarter, turning up 
a soil which bud i'or very many seasons 
never been stirred, except by the hoofs ef 
predatory cavalry. 


INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, in and near LONDON* 

A MEETING was lately convened at and measures of all trading countries. 

the London Tavern, Rislmpsgale- This important object is to be accomplish- 
street, John CnniSTiB, esq. in the chair ; ed by procuring from abroad correct 
which was respectably attended ;—when copies offoreign standards, and comparing 
““■die gentlemen present resolved to form tlu-m with those of England at the Mint, 
tiiemselves into an association tor protect- The paiish-officeis of 81 . Martin-in-the- 
ing the civil rights of Unitarian Cluistians. Fields, and other parishes in the metro- 
Several able speeches were made, iu the polls, have iccently employed the poor in 
course <of which it appeared, that an insti- the workhouses in the important employ - 
tntion of this kind was by no means novel ment of pulverising oyster-shells, which 
in its object,as two of a similar descrip; ion they dispose of to agi icuiturists, at a rea- 
are already established in London, viz. sellable rate, as Manure, 
that of the Dissenting Deputies for the A meeting of agriculturists lately took 
Protection of the Civil Rights of Dissenters, place at Westminster, when a string of 
and the other the P otesiant Association. — i evolutions was agreed upon ; one, “that 
Painful instances were adduced at this a peiniauent association for the protection 
meeting of Unitarians being harrassed and of agriculture, throughout the l nited 
oppressed for conscientiously indulging Kingdom, be now formed, under the style 
and avowing their belief in the one God, and title of, the Loytil and Constitutional 
set forth in. the first commandment, and in Association Jot the Piatt et ion of the Rights 
the Lord’s Prayer ; and in cases too where and Interests of Agriculture in the United, 
the individuals were but ill able to bear Kingdom of Great Britain and Inland 
tlie expense of defending themselves. Tbe MARK] ED, 

recent piosccntion of Mr. Wright, of Janies Hunter,esq. of Strnhane, Ireland, 
Liverpool, and the Wolverhampton case to Henrietta, daughter of Dr. Haslam, of 
pending in the Court of Chancery, are Frith-stieet. 

• instances to shew the expediency and James Field, esq. of Stockwell Corn- 
necessity of establishing a society for mon, to bliss Anne While, of Newton 
securing to Unitarian Christians the full Valance, Hants. 

enjoyment of religious liberty. E. Younge, esq. of the Middle Temple, 

At a jate Court of Common Conned, it to Miss Frances Anne Cope. 

-was molved to petition the House of Mr. Thomas Butler, of Cheapside, to 
Commons against mock-auctions; for leave Miss Delves, of Tunbridge Wells, 
to bring in a hill for .extending the powers Sir John Maclean, R.C.B. to Sarah, 

of the Court of Bequests to debts not ex- only daughter of Benjamin Price, esq. of 
cecding 101. ; and to petition both Honses Higligatc. 

of Parliament for the repeal, and against Charles Reazeley, esq. of Whitehall, 
tbe renewal, of the act for Abo Belief of to Mrs. Susanna Wethley, of Waimer. 
•Insolvent Debtors. « * James Hook, esq. of London, to Eliza 

At die last sessions at the Old Bailey, Frances, daughter of Adam Clarke, LL.D. 
twenty-five prisoner were sentenced to F.A.S. of Miibrook, Lancashire, 
death (four for uttering foiled notes), nine Mr. G, Munu, of Southwark, to Miss 
were transported for life, fix for fourteen Eleanor Linley, of Temple Laugherne. 
ye«x,aiHl forty-six for seven years. Mr. C. Wallis, to Miss Werry, both of 

A plan has been commenced, for deter- Southwark, 
mining the relative contents of tbe weights William Henry Cooper, esq. of Stoek- 
. % £ -i \ ' well, 
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•welt, to Harriet, daughter of Rowland 
Edward Williams, esq. of Weston Green, 
Surrey* 

Mr^Aff, Haigh, of Finwdown, Surrey, 
id, Miss Elisa West, of Gledholt, York¬ 
shire. 

C. E. Morton, esq. to Anne, daughter of 
E. Heseltine, esq. botli of Nottmg-hill, 
Kensington. 

H; M. Salomons, esq. of Manscll-street, 
Goodman’stields, 40 Miss Priscilla Lucas, 
of Haydon-square. 

Mr. R. Frank, to Miss Caroline Anne 
M'Cabe, of.Stoke Newington. 

Patrick O'Connor, esq. of Cork, to 
Margaret, daughter of John Ross, esq. of 
Car wait on Lodge, Surrey. 

At Stepney, James Allen, esq. to Mrs. 
Horton, widow of Major H. of the 84th 
regt. 

E. Pindar Fordliara,* esq. of North 
Andley-strcel, Grosveuor-square, to Miss 
King, of Southampton. 

Lieut. Col. Eustace. C.B. of the grena¬ 
dier guards, to Caroline Margaret, 
daughter of J. King, esq. of Gtusvenor- 
place. 

Lieut. Col. Kenali, C.B. to Miss Bur¬ 
rell, daughter of the lute Sir William B. 
hurt. 

Mr. James KiniUcr, of New-street, to 
Elizabeth, (laughter of Sgkmiou Bennett, 
esq. of Bisliop-gate-stieet. 

Robeit Ritchie, esq. to Charlotte, 
daughter of Major Benwail, both of 
Greenwich. 

Loid Viscount Anson, to Louisa Cathe¬ 
rine, daughter of the late Nathaniel 
Phillips, esq. of Siebeck-hall, Pem¬ 
brokeshire. 

The Rev. John Davies, to Eliza Jane, 
daughter of the late Col. Cox, of the 
Aitdleiy. 

Ir. Burden, of Bedford street, Co vent 
Garden, to Rebecca, daughter of R, 
Young, esq.of Vauxhall Walk. 

Charles Ducat, esq. M.D. to Charlotte, 
daughter of W. Douglas, esq. of sloane- 
street. 

DIED. 

At Hackney, 58, Mrs. Wakefield, the 
amiable widow of (lie late estimable 
and learned Gilbert W akefield. 

In Doughty-street, 63, W. H. Whitting * 
ton, esq. of Broadwater, Herb. 

At Croydon, Mrs. Chamlterlayne, widow 
of the Rev. Thomas C. rector of Charlton, 
Kent. 

At Uxbridge, Mr. T. Hull, one of the 
Society of Friends, in a lit of apoplexy. 

In the King's road ,£he)$ea, € j, Etifabeth, 
wife of Thomas Downing,esq. 

At Chiu’s hill, Tottenham, J. Clark, esq. 

In Clupton-pbce, Hackney, Mr. Chest 
Ashby, 

At Clapham-rise, 76, J,. Allan, esq. 

At Islington, 67, Mr. J. B. Tolkcin, 


many years of "the firraof Gravelfc and 
Tolkcin. 

■ In Ritsself-place, iijjfenry Alberi Mnt- 
there, esq . only son of dr. M. 

In Bush-lane, 78, John Everth, esq. 

In Dean-street, Soho, deeply regretted 
and in the prime of life, Mr. Harlow, a 
very respectable portrait and historical 
painter. 

In Somers’-town, 61, Mr. Greig, author 
of tlie "Heavens Displayed,” and of 
various ingenious work* fur the use of 
schools. 

It» Pitt-street, Tottenham Court-road, 
SO, Mr. James Ibbetson Siblock. 

Mrs. Batten, wife of the Rev. S. E. B. 
g master of Hat row school. 

In Hatton Garden, James Clark, M.D . 
F.R Si. and F.A.S, many years member 
of the conned at Dominica. 

In Gloucester-place, Portmansquare, 
Martha Maria, widow of G. F. Cherry, 
esq. of Benares. 

in Doctors’ Commons, 85, Sam. Pearce 
Pat sum, an eminent LL.D. 

In Hill-street, Berkeley-square, 71, the 
Dmrager Countess of Seftim, sister to the 
Dowager Duchess of Newcastle, and the 
Kail of Harrington, and aunt to the 
Duchess of Leinster. 

In John-strect, Adelphi, Anne, wife of 
J. King, esq. 

In York-place, Portmau-square, Mrs. 
Jiijtl, wife ot Gen. K. 

A t Vauxhall, 7 4, George Moxm, esq. 

At Mitcham, Mrs. Dixon Cramer , re* 
liet of Richard Dixon, esq. of Sheen. 

At Wandsworth, 86, John Hilbert, esq. 

In Pliilliinoi e-ptace, Kensington, Mr, 
Eliub Breton , esq. 

Miss Lewes, only daughter of Sir Watkin 
Lewes, senior alderman of the city of 
London. 

At Twickeuham-lodge, 87, Mrs. Frances 
3Joore, widow of Adam M. esq. of Norfolk* 
Btreot. 

At Islington, in a fit of apoplexy, Mr. W, 
Mathew, formerly of New gate-street. 

In Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, 
57, Godfrty Scholty, esq. of Carlions Arhbv, 
Northamptonshire. A few years since lie 
married Lady Drydeu, widow of Sir J.D, 
who survives him. 

In hi* 88th year, the Rev. Dr. II'. Mort ice, 
chaplain to the king and rector of All* 
hallows. 

In the New-read, J. iieys , esq. barris¬ 
ter, and fellow .of Trinity college, Cam¬ 
bridge ; he was Ian accomplished Scholar, 
and, when at the university, he gained 
every prize. 

In GIopceste%terrace, 63, Andrew 
Graltam, esq. 

At Walvtorth,44, Mrs. Wtstatt, widow 
of Mr. T. W- of the Borough. • 

In Percy-atreet, IV. JL. Denbrj, esq. of 
Heathcote-fitrect, MecUeaburgh-squarc. 

A a 3 After 
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r After a few days’ illness, at Rosiere, near 
. vdLybdhurst, $wr Forest, in his 4?tli year, 
the Ewt <f Eml, ^ne of the sixteen peers 
of 8« | rt'ta»4.,'6e'rei|i«MNir'iiigfi constable, and^ 
khiglu marW^aie of Scotland, cbmwis- 
- sioner, to the general assembly of the. 
church of Scotland; leaving titree schm and 
,six,daughters. . ‘ 

, At Brighton, 6i r [fitr;damca 1fffittfr, of 
. ■ Fleet-street, late-partner to the Hbottseof 
Sayer, tienpet, add Laurie, kBd* a inttch- 
cate^edj^rac&t. , 


-M. Lmng, ttqi JTMarchl, 

■ 1 In Upper Charlotte-street, ^ Fitgrny- 
square, ' 11 


■^5 f/iC 


•qtuurc, widow of R.Longdea, 

era. of Doctors' Common*. zm? 

■- Sir Hears Tempest, hart.,of ltmrpe Lee 
Hon**, n$*r iswijes j a gentleman of po¬ 
lished manners and an excellent scholar. 
Hi* benevolence of‘ character was uol- 
;.yenfl^ acknowledged,' and his constant 
charities to, the poor, in.the neighbour¬ 
hood of Stsfnes and Egbam, cause his 
death to j^ consideredjin Irreparable loss. 


' Westminster abbey : . 

Of, Records of tiefy eminent and remarkable Persons recently J Deeeasid. 


■' MAfcCOl/M mm, ESQ. 

" Formerly kl,P,fnr tip County of Orkney. 

>r ® • Laiag was a rnau ofbiJi distinc- 

JJrX tion ,among his,eotempbraries. as lie 
undoubtedly willfievf'ifh posterity, tor bis 
various bteraryat taiiirrien t«, for bis depth 
* of research,..for liis great critical and dis¬ 
criminative powers,hi* scrupulous fidelity, 
the perspicuity, simplicity, and elegance 
of ras style, .fie was.^ie eldest son of 
Robert ll»iog r e«d- of Sfryoicy, in Orkney, 

• and received the rudiments of his educa¬ 
tion at the grammar school of, Kirk« all, 
•whence, at the usual age, he removed to 
Edinburgh, itt order to complete his stu¬ 
dies. Duringhw term at that University, 
the prevailing study aniongst the young 
< aspiiauts of talent and industry was meta¬ 
physics, which< had been for a number of 
year* cultivated by the most eminent lite¬ 
racy Characters of .Scotland ; and which 
may be‘ deemed, coincident with the 
revival of letters in that country, during 
the eigb teen til century. To this favourite 
>- branch Mr. Lamg applied himself with his 
characteristic zeal and assiduity, yet with 
a freedom and independence of mind 
y, securing him from those scholastic delu¬ 
sions which had fixed , themselves perma- 
- nentJy in tire minds of others: and, how* 
over, metaphysical studies may have since 
' ^grown ^uto disrepute, and been super- 
. Ceded by others, in reality more profitable, 


volume oftbe &pgtor’sllistoyy of England: 
and tlic two-dug .chapters of the sixth 
quarto volun^P*re wiit*en by, .him, to 
which he adde«U * dissertation on the al¬ 
leged crimes of Kicbard the Third. 

The decided success of this essay, 
wh.ch, frpmdtsimportance, and to the ex¬ 
clusion of previous juvenile attempts, may 
be deemed his first with the public, fully 
determined his choice, and fixed him in 
lus devotion to the historic. Muse.. The 
selection of his native country for his sub¬ 
ject was patriotic, and, of the period, 
judicious; heinjs it may be averred, alto¬ 
gether unoccupied; namely, from the union 
a# the crowns to the onion of the king¬ 
doms : a period affordiqg full exercise for 
first rate historic talents, for laborious an¬ 
tiquarian research, philosophical discrimi¬ 
nation, aud for that independent and even- 
handed justice of decision, iii the absence 
of which history i* but a romance, ami its 
common purpose to entrap the vulgar aud 
propitiate the great. - The History of 
Scotland, if two volume*, was published 
in 1800 j- and a new edition, called for in 
1804,• extended to ,tour volumes, by the 
celebrated preliminary dissertation on 
the ease of Mary, Queen of Scots, which 
has put to rest lor exec a previously and 
widely disputed question in Scottish story; 
and proved, from. tl»g Incontestable evi¬ 
dence Of faettf,'and the fairest deductions, 
the participation in beg husband’s murder 


» <i 

'i 
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As well gs in the more direct road to lite¬ 
rary distinction, tlie former eminent of that moist uafortnoato.member of tire 
Beotch proficients were said' to have: de- mostunfortunate family,whichbas ever ex- 
rived; from that, source, the faculty of a Isted, ■.* sKV .. „• ., 

■ distinct arrangement of i^eas, a closeness lnwhat mode, -•or, degree, the., views of 
and correctness* of t^dlfgfaatidn, which onrtoty jfhtf^ Cafi be fcwwawbifl, or their 
" elevated them tq the siinunit of (he class, interests with the pnbhc ip roe nineteenth 

of philosophical reasondi*}'} •. ■ ■■ . u century-adbaitced, by 'the defence ot a 

In the year 173$, in w fwenty4hird deii»q»ie*ttqMee»,wbe lived almost three 


1113 tlllltz sswsa 

to d*e'practice of the '.taufj;' ; |p^ the death *Ute «ourt cbapUdn of Queeu Afifie to those 
of Dr. Hgmy, Mr-Laing received an Bp* Of oar times, have indeed had other 
plication tfoiu^tiie-executurs, 'Jplfh'^ "|fiifiPOt» "than the, puttie, which has not 

> W complied, to complete m h^Mfy idistmghh^d^thgm j but, doubt- 

l ’ ' ' ' -. : y •’ A i *«M» 
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less, those patrons receive an acceptable down all opposition; arid tlic measure t» 
eqnivaleot tor tlieir patronage. The appiored^d sanctioned by a great mo- 
example of Hopie insidiously glossing over jorny. Tqt* sudden removal of the Whig 
the crimes, of royalty, arid 'indiniug the administration stopped (lie progross of tiie 
uutntored mind to * prejudice congenial*Jbill, but its oppoi^im were soon weoessi- 
ivitli his otfrft. iu favotti* ofeBsfttmiMJ * telwl, to bring aftiitffcf nuo Pudia^ient^ 

bitrary power, is a perilous crie to inferior which has, iyjeqd, aided the dispatch of 
Writers. Every UaVid is riot qualified to Irasgterisj Imt.a aoubt'atHf r«o»ai»s with 
cuter, the Hsfs irid stand in cotripetition profesrional pwtriw;.Whether tbtefett plan 
with a Goliab. Great historical .pt f»ts writ* ii*a fptherto .proved efficient in eslablish- 
»ot to be established by KpMHo priMipiil »*>,«». firm prec«$*hl;s, tbe*decisrons of 
by illogicdl asaumptioHs insteid ot' de-^j^.#M^Bd conrt. ^$jSaaf those distai- 
monstrated grounds, whilst the reader’* , -'griislwd persons, with; whose early triend* 
attention is conveniently dhrerted ibJrtfaSjL ®hip Sir. Laing was' Ubitoritrid, Sir James 
considerations. Such a method of writing“TShcitellJWib and the Eari of Lauderdale 

'm \_ d.if *1.0 fuota boss 


liistory, however nsoa!, w|U 
teat of historical criticism. _ 

“ statepsper otfieediseoveries,’’ perpetual¬ 
ly and officiously thrust forward, Ihattee 
mind of thrilmpattidiMqutrer after, truth 
will be diverted froMj||e conaidetafioti of 
Bothwell’s 'letters ,of those.papers 
which establish the gndt of Mary.; nur 
ivilfffieir authenticity bysuchkiud of evi- 


fire living evidences of the facta here 

•'stdtt&^VY/ , 

In 1H05, a new edition of Ossian’sPoetw 


i • ' i’ 

was 


published, to winch Mr. Laing, 
deeply engaged in that famous contro¬ 
versy^ contributed notes', poiutingout the 
passages, froui both the ancient class ioa 
au'd rnodtmErigHsb pnetiy^whiehMaqiheK. 
son liad moors :*rated with those* spurious 


dence be overlbrowa, and tire fidelity of productions. jg«tt tlie disserUtioo^n the 


our beft historians beau hi aged. 

A third edition-of Laing** liistory of, 
Scotland ha* been > recently published, 
This work was Of -essential service to Mr, ‘ 
FOX in his historical enquiries ; and thence , 
the author obtained tbe honour of Mr. 
Fox’s correspondence; and, consequently, 
of the solid advantage of liis frtendteip. 
In Die progress of Mr. Fox’s History, Mr. 
Laing chiefly was Consulted onai^irihjrcts 
of importance, connected with Scot* 
affairs. > , ., 

Daring tbe Fox and Grenvilla- admi¬ 
nistration, Mr. Laing was called to the 
representation in Parliament of bis native 
county; arid displayed, on three or four 
occasion#, jfri eloquence that (to nse the 
words of a cotrespondent wlio kuew him 
long arid intimately, and who bad often 
listened to -hiftt "with eager attention,) 
“ might be Characterized as at once 
highly argumentative, brilliant in lan* 
gnage, forcible and rapid in delivery; yet 
I-o wen tarried were his periods, so select 
bis words; that his speeches could have 

S ssed to the press without correction,'’ 
ts carlyirtadies had given butt u. singular 
peispicttfty akidfacitUy of reasoning; and, 
by bin pratetice in theHpecidati ve Society 
ot' Ednibiirgb^be had acquired a readiness 
in the habit*of public, speaking, with a 
AmM^'and' cOtrimand cofriaiiguage, nne- 
utiXM'Tty any of tlie cotemporaries ol the 
Scotdfbsr. ■>: ♦?/**••’ > 

The most adnrttedffispluyvof Ills elo- 
qnence rim* miriecuaioivcf tec debate at 
jthC genend meritiri^ritthesmcnlty of ndvo<i 
catCs, on we ^»ei) bdlifor remodelling 
court of wasted. Afcnuidable band, 
couaiatni* Chiefly of ' supporters of tlie 
former Pitt aduunutvatiott, was arrayed 
against,ffie bill; but tee powertril and 
cunviuang eloquence of -Mr. - l — 


authenticity oPtliote poems, inserted w 
tlie History of Scotland, tarnishes tlie 
infernal evidence, and carries sufficient 
conviction of the reality-of-the forgery; 
at the Same time, these illustrative ttoieo 
form eurions proofs how -skilfully and suc¬ 
cessfully passages from the prevalent 
reading of Macpherseuf* time were by him 
manufactured into a regular epic; and 
considered by fashionable readeis, both 
unlearned and learned, as the original and 
measured poetry of a barbarous age. 
Nor is it to be conceded to Dr. Johnson, 
that * many men, matiy women, and many 
children,’ Were equal to the composition 
of such a poem as Ossiaa. That man, 
with all (its gigantic force of miud, did not 
often form a profound judgment; and 
never less than in his well known 
' dictum, teat X required a very moderate 
capacity to write history. Had he him¬ 
self attempted that arduous department of 
literature, it may be suspected, (he eiveum- 
stance would not have been fcrtnuate to 
his reputation. 

About ten years since, tbe health of this 
incessant labouter m tlie paths of philoso- 
' phy and public usefulness was evidently . 
oh ihe decline. His physical stamina 
were unable to withstand the unrelieved 
shock oDutlritrtm from tlie workings of - 
his mind. Hr had faithfully peribrmed 
his ditty to his country and himself, in the 
jBinpioyriieut of tee talent committed to 
him; it ml, internally sensible that the sea- 
sou hatrarrfced, he wisrfy made tlie deter- 
mniafidn, which he comninnicated to the* 
present writer, who enjoyed the honour of 
hjs friemship during n term of years, alas! 
too.,short—'to withdraw trom severer stu¬ 
dies, to retire to his paternal estate, aud 
there devote ihe remainder of his days to 
. tiiut oiost usctql and most pleasant of. alt ,, 
"" ' avocations* 
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avocations, and most certain palliative or 
remedy for mental or bodily disease, the 
Wfjta re of the cat tlu 

lie commenced the improvement of his 
estates with an energy, of kindred to that 
■which he iiad mam tested in his learned 
pursuits; and on a small- faim, which lie 
held a hand near Kirkwall, he sketched 
out and successfully pursued 1 a plan 1 of 
farming piactice, consisting of a judicious 
rotation of crops, the example of which 
■will prove an invaluable legacy. to his 
native country, a« a proof of what maybe 
achieved' hy jndiridUs exertions, under so 
great disadvantages-’ Of > situation and 
climate; and, it .ought especially to be 
lecorded.tlmt, in the remote and unfavour¬ 
able climate Of Orkney, bo made experi¬ 
ments, to a considerable -extent', with 
Spanish sheep, constantly maintaining a 
large and profitable Hock of merino- 
cheviots. 

The political character of Mr. Lain# is 
to be deduced from the tenor of his 
writing?. He Was, from matured and sin- 1 
cere conviction, decidedly attaelied to the 
purg^l principles of liberty. He adhered 
to the Whig party, as juds-mg them to have 
the greatest power to serve the country; 
but lie was still an adherent of the most 
independent Older. It was a favourite 
position of his, that all power, even tn 
governments deemed the most tiee, has a 
secret spontaneous tendency to excess; 
that the permauence and vigour of a free 
constitution must essentially depend on 
the political energy and vigilance of the 
people; and that itis the duty of every pub¬ 
lic man of talents to'adhere, with unyield- 
iug resolution, to these sentiments, and to 
ti list as little as possible to the adminis- 
tiatois pf public affairs, be they whoever, 
or, nominally,of whatever part) they may. 
Some years since, an eminent London 
bookseller used the most powerful induce¬ 
ments with him, to undertake a general 
History of England : but the time had 
passed with hint; unit, however geneudly 
welt disposed to such an undertaking, he 
. would not probably have continued it 
4; beyond the reign of the last Stuart, from 
an aversion to engaging in the dispute and 
turmoil of contemporary politics. Such a 
work, indeed, from the pen of Laing, had 
circumstances permitted, was nationally 
desirable, and would have 'doubtless 
proved a wholesome antidote to the ai hi- 
traiy principles of Hume, which have had 
but too universal and successful effect in 
imbuing, with high monarchical* preju¬ 
dices, the minds of the past fad present 
generation. 

Mr. Laing was married to Miss Carnegie, 
daughter of the late — Carnegie, eH}, of the 
county of Forfar, u truly amiable litdy,— 
his mournful suivivor; he has left also 
a brother, Gilbert Laing Meason, esq. of 


Sir T. Bernard , hart. [March f, 

congenial talent, and a gentleman of high 
respectability, to lament his loss; but no 
issue. Thus was closed the useful, Well- 
spent, and blameless life of a man, whose 
works have reared for hiin a lasting monu¬ 
ment ; to which, in future and distant 
times, recourse will be had for that fidelity, 
industry of research, and soundness of 
judgment, which they universally display, 
justly classing him with the greatest of 
modern historians,—of it man, whose 
placid disposition and mildness of manners 
conciliated ail around turn; and whose 
native warmth of heart stimulated him 
to acts of private .friendship-.and general 
beneficence. L. 

VfR THOMAS BERNARD, BA#r. 

[The distinguished ThUanthrofut.] 

This gentleman ...has been ■ king and 
justly cSielgra’ed .jfprhis philanthropic 
labours and writings hi furtherance of the 
public charities and other useful institu¬ 
tions of the kingdom; some of which 
derived their origin, amt most of then! 
energetic assistance and support, lion* 
him. 

He was the.third son of Sir Francis 
Bernaid, hart. Governor of New Jersey 
and Massachusetts Hay; and was born at 
Lincoln, on the g?th of April, 175<». 
Having accompanied his father, when 
young, to America, he studied at Harvard 
College, in New England, and took a 
niiisteripf-arts degree there. On hi* re¬ 
turn to this kingdom he entered himself of 
LincoinViuu, and in 1780 was called to 
the bar, and practised many years in the 
conveyancing line, iu which* lie had a high 
reputation: On the lUh of May, mi>, 
lie married Margaret, one of the two 
daughters, and eventually, sole heiress, of 
Patrick Adair, esq. wliicli marriage ad¬ 
ding considerably to his income, be gradu¬ 
ally withdtew from his profession, and 
took up the line of honourable and useful 
employment in which he so greatly distin¬ 
guished himself for the rest of ws life— 
that of suggesting and forwarding all 
charitable and other useful public csta- 
bhqjiments, and of composing and publish¬ 
ing many excellent works* 

Having made himself very «*efitl atone 
of the governors of the Foundimg Hospital, 
iu conducting their business, he was, on 
the 13th of May, l?P5, upoa l>r. White’s 
resignation, elected treasurer of that cof- 
poiation, where he resided eleven happy 
years, givinga constant and zcabms atten¬ 
tion to afltbe coiicei-Hi of that establish¬ 
ment; and upop hie resignation, in Decem¬ 
ber 1806, be was cJectedR.vico-prcrident, 
and socontinued till December 1810. 

Soon after |ig became treasurer of tl._ 
Foundling, vit. in i?P6, he proposed, and, 
iu concert with the Bishop of Durham, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Mr, Morton Pitt, and 

* ' * othag 
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vttlier benevolent characters, established 
the Society for Bettering the Condifiooof 
the Poor. 

In 17‘J9, on the suggestion of Count. 
Kninfoi'd, he set on foot the plan of foe 
Royal Institution; 'for which the King's 
Charter was obtained on the 13th of Janu¬ 
ary, 1610, which has been Of eminent ser¬ 
vice in affording a school for useful know¬ 
ledge to the young people of the meliopos 
lis, and in bringing forward to public 
notice many learned aud able men in the 
rapacity of lecturers ;atul 'most of all, in 
its laboratory being the cradle of the 
transcendent discoveries of Sir Humphry 
Davy, which have benefited and eulighfc- 
«ned Europe and tlie wiiole world. 

On the KSth of May, 1800, wishing to 
assist in remedying the complaint of a 
want of church-room in the populous parts 
of the metropolis, Sir Tbptnhs purchased a 
large building, wbich |fsid"b«‘en erected 
for a chapel, in West-street, Seven Dials, 
and established it, with the consent of the 
rector and the Bishop of London, as a free 
chapel for the neighbourhood,’ with a day- 
school annexed to it for 420 boys, and a 
separate school for girls; and tvro years 
afterwards, with the assistance of his chap¬ 
lain, the Rev. Mr. Gurney, now rector of 
St. Clement’s, he added to this establish¬ 
ment the society called the ChapelBenevo- 
lent Society, In a similar attempt at 
Brighton, many years afterwards, he was 
not etptally successful; the free chapel 
which he, in conjunction with many 
worthy cbaiac.tcrs there, had established, 
being at last put down, on the plea of its 
interfoicnoe with the rights of the vicar. 

It would be endless to mention all the 
measures which lie brought forward at this 
period of his life, as well for protecting 
children in cotton mills, and the appien¬ 
tices of chimney-sweepers, as also for pro¬ 
viding Tcboohng for the blind, promoting 
vaccination, and establishing hospitals for 
cases of typhus fever, all of which were 
eminently useful, but the Inst more par- 
tieularly so in the metropolis, and in large 
towns, where his System was adopted. 

In 18()i, the Archbishop of t'.anterbury 
conferred upon him a Lambeth degree of 
A.M.; aud at the same lime the. Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh sent him a degree of 
LL.D. Iu the same year his kind friend 
and tdative, the Bishop of Durham, ap¬ 
pointed him chancellor of that diocese. 

In iBt'b, lie formed tlie plan of the 
British Institution for the promotion of tlie 
fine arte, since better known by the name 
of the British Gallery, where splendid ex¬ 
hibitions of punting arid sculpture’have 
been annually brought forward to the 
public, greatly to the encouragement 
aud improvement of British taste and 
skill. 

Being ,a member of the Literary Society, 
lie conserved the plan, ju unison with the 


present Lord Mountnorris, and other 
members of that Society, of establishing a‘ 
club-house for literature, from which all 
gaming, drinking, • and paify' polities 
should be excluded. This club-house was 
opened in 1309, hi AJbftBfarta-sIm-t, under 
the name of tips Alfred, and many of the 
bedmpsand judges became members of it. 

Among his numerous publications, those 
entitled- the Barrington School, the Cot¬ 
tager’s Meditations, Dialogue between 
Monsieur Francois and John English, the 
entire Prefaces and most of the Reports of 
the Society for bettering the Condition of 
th§ Poor, and Spnrinna, or the Comforts 
of Old Age, have been the most popular. 
This last work was printed privately in 
1313 4 and given away to friends ; but the 
applications for it grew so numerous, as 
to induce him, iu 1816 , to publish it, with 
considerable augmentations, and it has 
since gone through four editions. 

The last energetic effort of his life was 
to procure some mitigation, if not a total 
repeal, of the enormous tax on British 
salt, which lie considered contrary to every 
maxim of sound policy, and militating 
against the best interests of the country, 
lie first broached these sentiments in a 
pamphlet on the supply of employment 
anil subsistence for the iahoiuing classes, 
published in 1816. And he followed up 
the subject by his last and most laboured 
work, entitled, “The Case of the .Salt 
Duties.*’ This led to the appointment of 
a Committee of the House of Commons, 
for the investigation of tlie subject, before 
whom lie was examined as to the grounds 
of the opinions which he held, and as to 
the information which he had collected. 
The result was, that u hill was otdered to 
he brought into Parliament lor reducing 
the duties on rock sah-used for agricul¬ 
tural purposes. And it exoeediH!!ly grati¬ 
fied him, dining his last illness, id know 
that he, and those who co-operated with 
him, had in part succeeded in obtaining 
this Act. 

During the last winter, h« had been oc¬ 
casionally indisposed with a cough and 
bilious attack 4 anil his incessant labour 
and study in dismissing and mgin<r the 
salt question iiad hud u visible effect in 
increasing his complaints, M > as to induce 
him, about the middle of June, to repair 
to Leamington Spa, where, after about 
ten days’ residence, the symptoms grew 
ularn mg; but he would not consent that 
his ti iends should he written to, either 
thinking faviutiably of his own case, or 
wishing (hat nicy* should not he troubled 
on Jhe occasion. A diopsical affection 
ejtipe on, which, increasing, overpowered 
his breath, aim hastened the termination 
of his valuable life, and on Wednesday 
forenoon, tlie 1 st of Jtd.v, lie expiied with¬ 
out a stiuggie. 
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Provincial occurrences, 

With 4 lU the Marriages and Deaths. 

-^v '■ ~ '<■»! 

n6nrhmg^isiit.kntt Ann owjitaw,, —S3, Mr. W. Swan.—36, Mrs. J. n» 
r»^HE Duke of Northpmber'fHftd employs ■ Fatfcin.—52*■••Mr. ®. -Stewart.- 97, Mr. 
JL not less tfcsrt iwo lntudrpd lfthonil% A. Baty.—77, Mfs. A. Rgtf.—#9, Mnu 

C *%t Adnyriek CaRtef-ito diqDnehrts v S. Forrest.—70, Mr. J» • Riftp-sWon.— 
established a I^yW^-fW Cfafrlty for the ;*3, mity J7 Hume.—35, Mr. J/ICmne.— 
assbtanceid’indigenHnarrl^ ’tie "-^t, M«o f fi. SwhdHOTE-^TO/Mrs. Jobauua 

-wants of the j^.{A^.4wa;n)fa|ved by^-Iteed,-.;' * 

numerous and extensive acts of )>et»evo> At -Sotrtb Shields, in ‘ G#e Terrace, 
feare. The ebarlthbleof these counties Mrs. MetOalfb; ' 
areirecpnd tbnort&iir the kingdom. AiSuNSderlond,**, Mr, J.Smith.—£9, 

t?ar«rtr.] . Mr; Stoker, to MTss P,«E. Mb* M. BumlL-^59. Mr. Wv Smith*- 
Rtnewbu^Mf; W.. Rev, ht Miss $. Mr. WiRarkef, deservedly rewerted. 
Swansotf^Wtt bf Newcastle.— Mr. R. R. - At Tweedmontbyyp, Imr. W. Murray# 
Greenwel), of Newcastle; to Miss Mellar, —Mr. J. Sundemud.—id#„i|iiss M. 
<fWlM%«4ft ^mudkkm, of New* Browit, <■■ 

to-RHss M. A. Potts, of Mitford.— At Darlington, £t, Mbs D. Towers#*#* 

■Thfrvftev; Ri Greeo, A.M. of Newcastle, Mr£ .P«*tw<-^9V. Mn tiOckie.—At an 
to Mbi Robinson, of Norham.—Mr. T. advaim|aage, HgfffiL Walker, one of the 
Horn, of Pijgrtnbstreet, Newcastle, to Society of Fibrnds;—6 1, Mr. T. Smith, 
Miss. Falconer,' of 'Gateshead.—Mr. E. At Biltmpwcarmouth,49, Miss E. Caw. 
Moukhonse, to Mbs I. Bolam, both of —80,-Mr, J, Graham, late of Sunderland. 
Gateshead.—Mr. M. Smith, to Mbs M. —93, Mr. W. Dobson. 

Reedl ; -n®lj[, Tilley, to Miss S.Hvne : all At Bislropauckland, 60, Mr. W. Fcar- 
ef Dnrhaih.r-Mr. R. Cruddess, of Bur. son.—06, Mrs. A, Marchband. 
lamytqMW fi* Hodgson, of Keepier.— At Mobkwearmouth, 56, Mr,’J. Tay- 
Mr. ft, Willis; ' of Brancepeih, to Mis* ; lor, deservedly respected. 

J. Dobson, Gillisate, Durham.—Mr. J. At Hexham, 25, Mr. J. Dickinson, de- 
Patterson, of North Shield*, to Miss S. servedly regretted. 

Kelson, of Jesmond.—Mr. Brown, of At, Walbotlle Dean House, 53, Mrs. 
Sunderland, to-Misa Hicks, of Houghton- ft. Hedlcy.—At Warkworth, 76, Mr. T. 
fe»Sprmg<—Mr.-J, Johnson, to Miss D. Pit ran.—At Throekley, ion, Mr. A. Pen* 
Pearson, both of Barnard-Castle.—Mr. At Nwiiwick-Town-Head, 60, Mrs. 

R. Parkinson, of Cliester-le-Street, to A. Threlkeld.—At Hed-Barns, Sieaton- 
Miss. M. -Brown, of New-Acres.—Mr. Carew, 69, Mrs. S. Thompson.—At He* 
L. Hindraarsh, to Miss M. Thompson,, bron, Mr. R. Bel!,- of Newcastle.—At 
both of Alnwick.—P. Lain", esq. of Dept- Willftigton, Mrs* J; Wardle*—At DUston- 
ftrct-house, to- Mrs, ShatYoe, of Bishop- park, 69. Mr. M. Brown.—At Burden, 
wearmoitth.:—Mr. White, of Tallield, to 75, Mrs. Robinson, widow of the Rev. S. 
Mis* Coiitson, of the-Moor-Mills, I-itmes- R—At Shadfofth, 83, ‘Mrs. A. Kirklcy. 
ley.—Mr-T. Alburn,of Elluigton-Moor, Cumberland as» westworeland. 

ta Mis* M. Dinning, of Heiidon.—Mr. At a late meeting of the freeholders of 
T. Reynoldson, fo Miss H, Robinson, both Westmoreland, Mr. Cnrwen made some 
of Hylton.—Mr. Greenwell, of'llioniton- strong remarks upon the foHyof expecting 
Hall, to Mbs Middleton, of Arclideneoo- much good in the present: situation of the 
Newton.—Mr. J. Robinson, of Edge- country without a Reform in Parliament; 
Jcuewt, to Miss Hutchinson, of Binrhcster. and upon the, insult of boasting of the 
—Mr. E. Abbey, of Gibing, to Mbs J. prosperity bFMje country, when the la- 
Martin, of Yearsley. homing classes Were pnahte to earn a suf- 

Dierf.] At Newcastle, in Green-court, ficiency. He professed hituself a decided 
77, Mrs. Rogerson.—Mi-s. Rl. Apedaiic, enemy to a new: Corn Bill, because it 
deservedly regretted.—Iu Dran-streci, would ultimately aflbrd Ministers a pre- 
Mr. R. Morton.—70, Mrs. H. Monro.— text for laying on a heavy property tax. 
lit the Bige-market, 67, Mr. A. Spoor, The manufacturers of Carlisle have re- 
(Middenlv.—In Goilingwood-street, Mbs cently been obliged to deduct fitoto the 
J. Ledhilter.—At die West-gat/-, 59, wages of too poor distressed weavety is, a 
Mrs. R. Rrantinglianif, one id’ the Society cut on Weaving gingham ctolh, o wing to 
of Friends.—88, Mr. RE Robinson.—At the stagnation °< trade. 

Gateshead, Mr. W. Andrews. • Married:] Mr* G. Tlntrtdinm, to Mb* 

At Dm-ham, 45, Mr. R, Dent.—75, A. Graham, (if Abboy-strect.—J. Rawes, 
Mr. J. Jdpiing, cooper.—AC an advanced esq. to Miss S. Mr. W. Mills, 

axe, Mrs. Ami Arrowsniith.4ifl2, Mrs, to Mtas J. M‘CiangIin.—Mr. J. Atkinson, 
Ann Socket.—91, SR*. Tilly.—39, Jaoe, to Misi Jd. libasdale.—Mr. J. Simpson, 
w id> of M r. H. Fawcett. to Miss jL Ward.—Mr. Ji Gibson, to MBs 

At North Shields, fo, Mr, M, Mainger. J. Hoimesw-JSAr, T. Thillipso», to Mis* 

: i*.'■ A'"...- , M.N>wnia», 
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Mlu £ % J<m»tJ/«»'iWm*B ma»tw,ffom St. John’s! 


•LRoattedge—Mr. IjW'MIa e; JooatbwsTnremth Waster.fiwii SUohwZ 
W.Ut« fiflk0 : at) £ !. CarHtle.-M.Mr. D, Saul, New 6nuuwick,iMjU(etM] with rim 1 
rf Whitehaven, to Miss Mats ton, of Car. '-'-iuw- «*• laifiltr WMsskWif d. _ • * 
lislfc-Mr. A- ftapeU, to Miss M.Jr w 
bnthof Peorttb^Mr, W. Thompson, to. 

Kid. . r Uoi.k.. . tE. V r» < r • 


Miss %>lauhewsi aU of Wigtpn—M** 
AldemanHodatsau, of Keoda^ i Miss 
HartiSui*, of Kirby Stephen.—Mr. JF. 
Soweaby of Dalston, to Miss A. Atkinson, 
ot Oiritsje.—Mr. T. WhitfieM, offthW 
waid , to Mrs. Tweddlo, of Carlisle. 

D<ed A At C B rfi s | e> 4 3( Mr.J.Thompr 
son—In Cald«w-Brow, 45 , MftT.'RO. 
biason-In Caldewgate, 24, Mr. T. Frii- 
eeU.—61,' Mrs. R, Nix-os.—46, -Mr. J. 


ler, was lately wrecked, at 
oowtty M Jteny.. Eleven 
*er« lost, and two pilots. 

AferrwdJ Mr. C. 8 . pabw.Ao Mias 

Rcv.S’.'Kre.' 


^ #"fc Dari»y.^Mr. J. 
£,» J'V '** Gnfwopd: alK»e 
S u, k5 ; Wo ^t «q. of Hull, to ! 

P‘ £: G * rw aod. —Mr. 13. Stone, of ft* 
to Miss R. HoMenthgw* «f FaMingvcort 


».%|>4a0e,af 8k«l- 


SjCkodfidlow, hismster^Si, J.Ireland, 
M.D—In Johnston-sqnarej'Mr.J. «w»in 
ger.rTil; Mr. W. GlUbas®*—In Aw"*”- 
street, 76, Mrs. J. Reputon— 43 , 


-C'xTSSSJ' £ 

rSzsSrz •£ * * .»•* ,*“«v•»* «*b!S££8jSir 

TbSlhS? 9 * ** M. .Wiikipso^ : 

of Ferrybridge,—J. .Lockwpod, tu . 4s 
Miss l* Cooper.—Mr. pbiaiMa, to “ 


B«*, ea«; a partner of the Comfteriaid 
audCaritsle New Rauk,mncb respected.— 
in Sprhig.sardrn-lane, 88, Mr. R. Jobson. 

„ A * Wigton, 49, Mrs. F. Taylor—?!, 

J\. Howe — 3S » Mrs, A. Lowes— 

Alia !• Barwt&e* 

„ A* Brampton, at an advanced age. Mr. 

J. Thompson. 

At Shap, 65, tlie Rev. Mr.- Holme— 

At Raw Bewcastlc, 49, Nr. W. Rout- gate—Mr.' ftS* 

ledge—At Low-Close, Lowther, R. Bow- to Miss I, Linton, of Northallerton_Mr^ 

^» : °f*e8°c*tyofFrie*a,, suddenly. W. Yeajon, to Mies M, Deunison both 
A« b«., do, Un.,. Boiutead. of Y«*»JL* r . m! 

YOKKSH1RR. tn Mioc I* _ * V ^vuwgtuu*^ 


H - --*-- '-**A»* WWIMflUB, ra ivSltt 

. IAncastcr;-all of Huddersfield— 

^ aui F^ e 'lr of Pontefract^ 
toMresL. Dalrympfe, ot Msyfield—M/- 
Laiubert, to Miss Chippendale, both of 
Knaresborongh.—Mr. T? Iveaon, offt* 
”! rie y* to Mws M. Collinson, ofWytoa. 
Mr. S, Greenwood, of Todmorden, to 
Mus S. EddUon, of Holbeok, both of 
the Society of Friends—Mr. F. Johnson, 
to Miss D. Whitehead, both of Harrow. 


YOttKSHlttE. 

It is in contemplation to establish, 
eilber at Leeds or Huddersfield, a Society 
for the encouragement of the mauufactnre 
or w&oUtn broad cloth , by dtotrjhutiiu’ me- 
dais and rewards to the candidates who 
shall show, in a certain state, the best 
pieces, manufactured solely in Yorksbire, 
by natives of the comity. 

A mating of merchants and manufac¬ 
turers, was lately hejtl at Halifax, when 
u was resolved.unanimously to petition 
pariiaiueut' for a general repeal of the 
wooUemelotii stamping laws. 

An important decision under the as- 
sessed-tax act has lately taken place. A 
number of fannera is the East Riding 
were surcharged as horse dealers, not 
having a licence, l’hey appealed to the 
cimmussioners, that farmers were not lia- 


to Miss R. Denton, of Leeds—Mr. Ml 
Gleuton, to m«s K. Debate, both of 
Boronghbridge—Mr. W. j©jjid, of Ea- 
Hngtoo, to Miss J. Fewsou, of Lock* 
holme.— Mr. W. L. Stnipson, of Hno* 
man by, to Miss A. Walker, of Hull— 
Mr. John Stocks, of Woolrow, to Miss 
bhaw, of Overton—Mr. Piuder, of Hod. 
•oyd-hall, to Miss Cassoti, of MinstUorp. 
—Mr, Stead, of Gildersoine, to Miss A. 
Mence, of Barnsley. ^ 

, v P .^, At ***{*> 31, Mr. Holt—Mr. 
W. [isdate—32, Mr. T. Emmett—Mr*. 
B. Winter—In Park-place, 63, Mr. G. 
Saltnier.—48, Mr. T. Dodsworth. —82 
Mr. J. Roth well—A l Hull, S6, Mr.J. 
Daunond—7B, Mrs. Jackson, late of 

M eV ^ y, ,” 4 T 5 ’ . Mrs- Dfant — 5 3. Mrs. 
M. Dick—In BroadIcy-.4t.reet, 63, Mrs. 
M. Gee, deservedly - ■ - ' 


farmere were i,ot lia ' M * Gee, deservedly regrettel-to iffi 
..if 1 ^ mi ^ e de “ ,e * 8 ’ am*, fiwiseqnmuly, street, 51, Mir. W. Lamb— 28 Mr T 
,)ot chargeable with a licence. After « Gardiner, suddenly—In Nile-?treeL *83* 
auvcluugos were Mrs. M‘Rie—22. Min Te..v_ *2 nS* 


.. , n. iiv^fOT« niter tt 

toll investigation, the auvekargos were 
confirmed. 


Mrs. M‘Rie—22, Miits Tgi’ry—ei t.' 
Copland,’one of tho Society of Friend*. 


at^t» , '!i to8 ^ ,8W,y3be6n4 ^ OTef,f4 ' ^-33, Mr. W. l|tlie5n^i—ft! Mr W 

SJ£2E^*SL»“•* 


iVi*— ce f®bri0r, i fcoe wafers 
have been analysed, andarc found strongly 
^resembJethoseof thatfhsh^mbletowm 
*ne di|es»ery is likely to he of greet 
Harrogate, - - 8 * 

ALrtptatv MAa. Mo. WS. ; 'v, 


lnmejateae i>7 

the waters 'M& A. Mitchinson.^- 75 , Mrs..D. Moat! 

, .AI Scmboioilh 76, Mre," Bejlby— 
4», Mrs. DodswurUi. 3 

; M«ddw*fieJ4 S^Mr. J. Hayley. 
g At Sievferley, 59, the Rev, ft, Robin. 
i ft b ^ ' 


eon. 



196 


Lancashire. 

A&mthyraite. *-103, Mary 


Doncaster, 70, E. Sirapson.esq.— 
56, R.lnylor, R. ttwfjIV. 

— 34 , Mr.J. 80 wei by.—ThomaMnk, Wife 
of JmnetfTtobtofl, esq, 

At Bradlbid, Mrs. H. Thackwj. 

At Kuaiesbotongh, 3 MwWheel- 
bowfe, Respected*—'43, Mm. M. tbwtson. 
—49, Mi. Chipperikde, deservedly re- 

* At Nertbafteilott^ 61, Mft. J. Smith, 

At OucMbetly, 67, Mtt. M. To^d.— 
At Boxte-hpirte, 69, f Coke., esd-At 
S md 4 tt, 70 , Mu.1*tale, widow ofG. B. 
t.a,—At Gieat IJnffidi) Ip, Mf. 1. 
Diibfcrow.— At Nfrbland, 9 /, Mr*. E. 

Chandler.—AtLiUnig, dO, Mi. J. Bent 
ley,—At Ktltani, 75, Mi W. Palk.—84, 
the Rev. J. t>, Thomas, 19 D rector of 
Kjlby, Mpipedpp.—At Paikgatc, Guiat- 
ley, 82, Mr.J.Jlive. 

At Spugsby, Mrs. Jane Robinson. 
He. loss will be deeply felt amoug her 
fuen<)«, and throughout lie. neigjibmu - 
hood, Wlitte her chanties weie rnbst 
liberal and extensive. Hei exemplary 
virtues and piety will preserve and endear 
her memory. 

r ancashire. 

At a late numerous meeting of mer¬ 
chants, maniifuctnruB, Ac. held «it Man¬ 
chester, It was resolved nnauimouMy, that 
« .t appears that the act ‘ for tlie lehet of 
insolvent debtors,' and the subsequent act 
for amending it, have pioved injurious to 
the fan tiadesman, and piejndiml to 
commercial ci edit. And that the hope of 
relief nndei these atts has a tendency to 
prevent persons in embarrassed nitnm- 
stanccS flora exerting themselves as they 
otherwise would, and ought to do, tor the 
payment of their debts, or for making the 
most <it their effects tot the benefit ot the 
creditors.”—! his » all wiong ’’ 

Ibis country is likely to leceive a sup¬ 
ply ot the finest wool from the toll ny at 
Botany Ba> 'Ihert was lately a const 
deiabie sale of this wool at Ltveipool, 
which aveiaged 11s od per lb whilst the 
best Spanish wool rt ached only tioiu os. to 
T’s.dd. 

bin h is the deplorable condition of the 
weavcis at Mamlitstci, tltet the best 
bauds aie compelled to labour si vtnteon 
horns ior 18s. pei week and this is high 
wages in comparison with many, who 
have families ot horn six to ten ihiidrui. 

Mantei ] M« G (Hughes, to Miss A 
Sharp—Mr. W. Bywfcter, !• Miss M. 
Smith.—Mr. J. Felton, to Miss S. Night¬ 
ingale —Mr. I bhanklbnd, to Mis! A. 
Thompson.—Mi. S. Emwiatlf, to Mise 
M. Biown—Mi T B rietffflei, lo Miss 
Croiphy all ot Mum he*ter.—Mr. J. 

4 


[March 1 , 

Bradshaw, of Manchester, to Mbs M. 
Fold, of Astbmy.—Mf,T. Whitehead, of 
Manchester, to Mus M. Alexander, of 
bpringfield-hOnse.—Mr J, Smethant, to 
Mbs M. Beattie, both <§F Salford .—Mr. 
5, Johnson, of Salford, to Mw* M. Mat¬ 
thew son, of Chorley.—Mr. T. Slater, of 
Salford, to Misa R. T. Smith, tof Man- 
rhester.—Mr. R. Bdteston, to Miss II. 
Banks, both of Blackburn —Mr. W. A ron, 
to Miss M. Norn*.—Mi*. E. Hopper ton, 
to My*. Kelly, tof Cornwall m-street.—M r. 
K Sharp, to Mhfs M. A. Fiiiej.—Mr. W. 
GcOtgeXtfi, to Mia. J. Betan —Mi J. O. 
Mead, to Mus A. Btovrn.—Mr, J. Bei ry, 
to Mr*. Abbott, ot Great Crosstab street. 
all df Lni rpriol — M» Waltos, esu. ot 
Liveiponl, to Mus ?. Deacon, of Man- 
cluster,—M# J. Atkirisnti, of Ltveipool, 
to Miss Pi JackCOp, of ITlveutonc—Mr 
W-d&trtot), of Liverpool, to Mus Knk, 
orwliitdiavcu —Mr. !. Haddock, «f 
fhvenshead, te Mus B latteisall, of 
Burnley.—Mi. J. Hatfield, of Patfield, to 
Missb VI tlkinson, ot Glossop 

Dud] At Maflchesur, 52, Mr* 51. 
Wotral, deseivedly regretted —Iu Spear- 
alieet, Mi. J. Gnnitliaw —In Hanging- 
Ditch, Mr. J Rouse.—6(>, Mi Hois- 
fall— 91 , Mi*. S, Bowden—In Levtr- 
vtreet, Mr, T. Duffieid, regretted.—In 
Long-Millgate, 97, Mr. J. Finn.—86, Mr. 
J. Futuisilt. 

At Salford, in Spungtteld, Mr* J 
Leech —44, Mr* 8 Bottomley — Iu Iluiy 
street, Sfi, Miss Tonga 

At Liverpool, 85, Mi H. Geanug, late 
libtatum to the Athensunn.—At the Old 
Dock, 75, Mr. E. Tavlor —In Giaysoii- 
strcct, 47, Mt. T Ridiug,—In Lastlt- 
street, Mi. G. Bell.—Iu Richmond row, 
CO, Mis. S Cross -Iu Cibit street, 39, 
Mis Mallaby—In Great Geoigr squate, 
the Right Hun. Lady Crtwr.—55, Mr 
L (oilctt—In Graysun-stieet, Mi, K 
Hiding, of Pi<scot.—Mis J. Fauheld.— 
In Knnckl-strcct, Mis Let kit. 

\t Pieston, Mis. J fbnkh. lamenUd — 
J. Robeitson, esq. captain ot the Lsucat- 
shitc linhtia. 

At Wigan, 55, Mr, J. Tennant.—Sir. 
W Smith. 

At U1 vet ton, 78, Mrs. Holland. 

At Onmkirk, Mi*. M. Kothwcll, murii 
respected. 

At Stayh’y-Undge, 32, Mr. Edwaid 
Buckley, afui a shut but seveie illness. 
—24, M i*s 61 ! in nt i, justly esteemed.— 
— Vt L«ghtott-ball, 64, Mrs Richmond, 
wr dow of Hcuiy R. 61 .1) of Bath,—At 
Straugeway, Mt. T. Millington, of the 
him of T. and RM of M unchaste 1 — 66 , 
Mr J. Starjsle.—At FailsWurttn Lodge, 53, 
the Rev. J. Hoiddin, m< umbeut ot Shaw, 
and a iBagitlsate lot this county.—At 
RamvboHhnii at uu advanced age. Mis. 
tiidhma. f 

. Cn^smcx. 




much respected ( -~64, Mrs, Cheney, ge- A| Bingham, 66, Mr. Fox. 
w l 2?.L n ? pc ? led, ‘^ A| N «* toi Vn, Mrs. At New Kadfoht, Mr*. B|. Walker 
K. WjMtebead. ,. r . > ^ ^ regrettedJ—At fitapleford, *y Mr/ 

At Runcorn, ^JaBmoo, Ciq.dwer- BL Godber.—At SutLi in Aafa&kL 


Wt&, deservedly regretted. — At 
Wilmington, KWctUjuhall, c*«—At 
'lhornbm.le-Mours, 86* Mr; It. Dutton, 
ten, * . . , 

.J>B*8YSH?e«. ; V 

Mtrritd,] Mr-Tbemasan, to Mow Swift. 
—Mu. Bownwr, to Miw £. Station: all 
of Derby.—Mr.Frost. of Derby, to Miss 
lil. JohUM^u. of. Shfickton- bo use.— Mr. 
HmlatH,' *f TOjJe, Cfeefter, to Mist ». 
Taylor, oflfcjrhy.—Mr,J. Han, of Derby, 
to Min R*;.K|Tly, of Nottingham.—Mr. 
d. Greaves, 3 bii, ofBakeweli, to Miw 
wllg of Cbetterfrrfd*—Mr/C* Hayward, 
to Min F. Blow, both of- Asbborue.— 
Mr. J. Martin, of Al»a»t«m, Jo Miw $ia- 


Jones, both of Aahbpiwm—M.iyJ. Blair, 
the Polygon, ^wiek, tO Miss, tt. 
Yate^, of Authorise. •.•■*■ 

D«d.] At Derby, $5, Mr. W,Cb*woer, 
much regretted.—At Dale 73, 

Mr. K, Hancock.-—At Uoffield,*VMi»s 
8. ShiUod.—A t Ti^u«4,, 80, 
Richardson.—At Chmmston,. ^ Mr. J. 
Warren: and the day foliovciog. .^ Mr. 
J. Warren, lain father. ^ ,, . v ., 

. noTunoaAMaktin. 

A petition lias been forwarded front 
Notttnghp egging thepheseot patriotic 
wensbra. 


Tt. Rowland, mncli lamented.—At Carl- 
-tan, it 5 , Mrs. J. Knight—lit East-Mark, 
bam, 16 , Mr. J. Blagg.—At Kirkby. &L 
•"ll# A* 

■ AtKCOtNSHIBK. 

It has been lately resolved noon at 
Boston, to erect a new assembly room, 
will* a fNrizzu for the wcomvnodatjofci 
persons in tile butter market, &c. Tt» e 
present cross-chamber will • be taken 
odwtt, dnd one of the finest market-places 
fh Englaiid be thrown completely open. ' 

, Married.} Mr. T. Dolton, ot Market 
Weighton, to Miss M. Danby, of BrJdime. 
"ton-quay.—The K#V, W. BottW, vie*rof 
Swineshead and Brampton, to J 
Pritchard, ofBeinioiit,-Shrewsbury. 

_ Al Liueolu, SOi^ftlr. Alderman . 
T. Fostciv _ 1 , * r , ' ( o **■> w* f * 

' A t Deeping, Mr*. M. ’Pocklington, 

At. Aiathorpe, die Wife of.-v..A A w 
Aldnes, esq. , 

■v •macEsfgnAko ntfr^D,':; . *' 

6- Noel lately presented* neli- 
tioi» from the Jgncuftiimts ojf. 
praying for ? au ext^ioh <k tlia Coi-p Ikw* 
a ? d ^?‘ »^V hoped*, 

: a death-b|dw baa beep «i von to otherkuh 
petitions, industriously circulated tlkoiieh 
the kingdom. , s ^ 















Stafford^re^V«rwitkthire^Sbt^bir8\, tfc. [Mafaft J, 

Marr&di) Bbeiden Cradodk* esq. te t Uterf*} AtRir tnragb«a,Mr. W. Ha wk cs. 
1Bbs‘ E. I3madge.-r‘-Mr. Fanlkaell, to- —.4»,Mts. Betsey f-Cvde, wgr6tted.-*le St. 
mb# M. Weston,? all "of X«ces*er>**Mr. Paui's-sqwnke, 76, Mm. 3. Bickley» widow 
,V. Hehtott, # 'Uionltr,. to Kin E.%' J *e£-W. B. can. of Bil&ton, deservedly 


Keightlsjv'of Hampstead.—J. Preston, 
esq. of LOdphhorongh, to Mis* EiCwsil, 
ofHnfliryn.—Mh Jervis, toMiss E. Brown, 
of OaklgmT.—Mr. Jackson, of f)<iteb&ni, to 
•■''Miss Taylor.—Mr:'-J;;BiB«e»,' -of Longk- 
- borbugh; to' Mini Cooper, tffififhero. 
it Dieii] At- Leicester, Ta^Mr. JifCoU- 
man, deservedly festecmedfbf hisdotive 
benevolence.—lo Granby-street, 74, Mr. 
Palmer—^9, Mr. E. Parson* 


estoemedr—In LeggS-s trite t, Mr. & Hop. 
day.—J04, Mrt.Mmy I.M.—In* 'SR-et- 
house-lane, Mrs. Worrall. — inVBread- 
street, 74, Mrs.- A. Mcac©:—IirCkeen’iu 
pMce, 76, Mrs.'?Mi Cimpion.—Aft Mis. 
Woetbey. ,*•. f , * '■ 

>■ AtKtratferd*eb*Avofl,<?S,Mrs. Bolton. 

At Glton* *!^ J.- Rtejbawkj coq&de- 
sevvedly regretted.—At Bordeshey, «4, 
. Mr. Cv Leonard:—At Edgbakton, 66, M 1 . 


- At Longbow; .i>b, Mr. W.'GahWftsett/? Bayobani.—rMias SL Pmfcw.—At Hands. 


Mra* TbwihiH.-~ s 6*; Mrs. Hunt, 

At Lntterwortkj Mr. Smith. - < 

. At Mount»«rreli-43i Mr. B. Fawkes. d 
- AtGreatWigsten, Mcsc Robinson.—At 
W%Stoo drarM,' Mi»!We!%lWServedly 

Ota g medl ^ 'At -Btawtgn, 104, Geoi** 

' Lili^ iib»^/ wbe; was active to the . 

last.—At GraatGten, Mrs: Hayme*—At* protection At thecivilrigbts of die pro* 
Belton.W. Toone, esc}.—At Narborongh, prtftorsandoet'Hpiers bftopd. - 
Mt. T, Hudson. '■ Mart'kd^ Mr. IV Griffiths, to Mrs, 

Lewas.—*Mr. Wv€ox,toMi» M. Barnes. 
.. WAFFonnsHtpE.^ s „ _Mr. May bury, to Mrs. Hubbard: all of 


_ Mr. J. j'essqp, to '3 
Vernon,, both of 1) ttbxetef . 1 


worth, Mr. TJCnmpbeU., 

. airttopsHTftfe, • 
.AmeCting of laudptt^ufetorsiwvfl intel¬ 
ligent fimiiera was* lately held at Shrews- 
bitWf.fbediepurpose of forming an asso¬ 
ciation for die^tbmotfoq of agricnitiiral 
intercourse i ‘ 


ktfofefaation, and for the 


Weed, to Miss E. Blakeman,boib : t>f New 


Miss V — t»r. inayimry, w sirs, ntronarn: *n or 

»*’«Shrew»bnr>-.—Mr.*Edgeftey, ot Shiews- 
St^f Wew* * boxy, to Miss C. Faulkner, of Worcester, 

pm new* ^ ..if'flijjd.i-l_i_ Iff!_ 



Wards, both_ 

. Died.] At Litebfieid, in 1 Rpar-street, 
life. A. Bramall.—89, Mr. J? Warren, 
Upwards of fifty-one years one of file bass 
elberal singers oftlie cathedral. 

* At WalsaH, 7i>; C. Windle, esq. an able 
add upright rtagisttat#. 

At WolverhapipWm, in Worcester- 
etreet, Mrs. M. Bradbury.— Mrs. M. 
Wilkes, of Edgbaston. 

At Newcastle, 39, Mr. R. Brothers. 

At Bnrslem, 24, Mr. J. F. Tregerth. 

At Cold Meece, J.Steedman, esq.—At 
Eaton, F, Owen, esq. of the Quarry, near 
btonrbridgq, deservedly esteemed, 
WARWICKS BIBB. 

1 Married.'] Mr. E. Whale, to Miss E. 
\ Mosley.—Mr. J. Cartier, to Mis* M. A. 
Gray.—Mr. C. Marktand, to Miss A. 
Hobson!—Mr.* F. Roears, to Miss M. J. 
Thickin.—Mr, T, Witmot, to Miss S. 
FergOlsOn: all of Bimtingbafn.—Mr. G. 
Leigh, of Birmmgbam, toMiss M. Glover, 
of Gloucester^—Mr. T.'Bate, Of New- 


S. MaddOck. to Miss M. A. Heath, both 
of WbixBH.-JMr. Footke.8, of Edgboiton, 
to Miss StnHb, of; Shaw bury .—Mr. C. 
Wollaston, of the Folly, Nerselitf.to Mis* 
M. Price, of AMeiloti. 

Died;) At Slbewsbury, Mrs. C* Peat*, 
much respected.—63, Mr. Harper^—Miss 
Edwards,—In the Crescent, Mrs. Lyon, 

1 widow of John L. esq.—In the Qnarrv- 
; place, 22 , G. Cecil Forester, esq. of Elm- 
ley dodge.—In the'College; 84, T. Htm- 
berton, esq. deservedly lamented. 

At Pool Lane* 'Newport, 66> Mr. 
R.H&den. . 

’ At Croft, Bridgnorth, Mrs. Hughes, 
widow of James H« elq. • w • r ■■ 

’ At' tlie Bank:fartn, near Bisbtipb 
Castle, 32, Mr. J: Hom4, highly and de- 
servedly resjatetbd. 

At die Meresferm, Mn. Modiicott. 

At LudloOq.62y Mr. K. Pryce, deser¬ 
vedly respected. , 

A 11 ! covcr-green,. 80, Mr. Langford. 

—At q'otttnbaBji 'Mjss M. Worsey.—At 


street, Birmingbam,to Mrt. B. Henry, of Berwick Mavestoo, at on advanced age, 
the ’Sand Pits.—Mr. J# El|*, of Birruiog: Tiierw#Maria Gwynne ? widow of Howel 


hath, to Mrs. Webbi Sf ffiMcfetol, Shen, 
etone.—Mr. G« Bedsdn, jiiu.'to MlBS M. 
.BrthtnaU, botH df Sutto^Goldfield.—Mr. 

G. Wilkins,- of Htodswortn, to Miss M,*‘ 
’ ! ^Gilbert, of West firomwicbi^Mr. Parke. 


of-West Bi‘dbHvkb»''4d MBs $, Salter, 

IHbtob. 


esq. of Aberaraat and Pontwilym, 
county ivfSvehkBock) deservedly lamented 
for herextensi vebencvofence. 

• ■ WOftCSVrERSillRS. 

JHqrried.f A. Y. Birds esq. of Kidder- 


minStor,toMtiA E. Hfetpei^ of Mancbestcr- 

IPsSVlUpuMmdt* 

.v&GW 4 igrow, 



IlerHfor&MrtT**G[oueesler an# Monmouthshire, $fc. 18? 

, grove, to Mias. Grosvenor, bf. Birmingham. At Clifton, Mrs. Lncy Hill. 

—Mr. J .Willett*, orWonnerte* Forge, to At Cheltenham, 86, M n. Dtittseofnbe, 

Mti) M. Wr&ttea, Rromsgrove-Wtret, wife of the R«v, Si, D.—Mary Anne,' wife 
B irwin fkaaa.—M r.R. Thomas, of Dudley, of Thomas Newte, esq.—36, Mr*. Crook, 
to Miss M. Bissell, ofOpudley-port. . At Tewkesbnry, Si', Miss C. Honiatt, 

Di*d»] At Wercestor, 65, the Rev. J. justly esteemed.—Mr. W. Clarke. 

BAHhim. At Newport, 83,-A. Wiltshire, esq. 

„ At Kidderminster, Mr»i Cooper. At Thorabniy,30, T. Morris, esq. 

,i: : At Thames-kause, T. Yarnohi, esq. At HucetotOte MAI, 84, Mrs. RJL Mat- 

'• At Cradley, J. Cardale, esq.— At the ws^ teach respected.—At Toy Won, til', 
Yardley, Mrs. Moss.—At Wick, 76, William Holder, esq.—At Rmlington, 
Eleanor, widow ofVRlehard H, esq. Mr. 3. Pnllhi. 

HEKSttHUmilttB. OXFORDSHIRE, A 

.ft Married.] H. A. Lewes, esq. to Miss E. A flltrtion was lately preseated4!* the 
^Morris, both of Leominster.— Msv W. House’dJ Common* from some of the inlra- 
Ltoyd, qf R(As, to Mils Woodhah, of bitant* of Oxford, complaining of the 
HarifetonJhrm. t conduct of the Bake of Marlborough, in 

DmL] At Hereford, in Widemarsh- mterferbig with. the, fate election, by 
etreet, 73, Mm. F. Lee.—Mrs. T. Willim. bribery, nod ether means ofinfluence. 

—67, Mr» J. PPeece, AesehretHy: re- Mtniet] Mr. J. Hattaway,of Witney, 
uprated.—In Biug-*tt<eeti, 87»?wv W*, to Mr*.' A; fimdeias, of OxftrtL—Mr. B. 
Maddy.—49, Alt. Yeofoans, . ; - R. Faber, to, Miss B- Shriro'ptMyof Ox- 

At Leommsters, 88, .Mr. Phillip*.—7i, forth—'Hie Rev. R. Lowtttfes. of Stigtit- 
Anne, widow of Evan Stephen*,«*q.o well, to Miss M. Douglas, of Satwarp. 

At Ross, 70, Mr*. T. Aldw. Died.] At Oxford, Mrs. E.Gtoves.—in 

At Whktihwch Academy, 7-8,the Re*. Holywell, 77, Mrs. Morrell, widow of Jas. 
S. Phillips. M. esq.—R. Chapman, esq. ©fRanbury. 

. . At Brilley, J. Harris, esq.—At Bad*- At nanbnry, J. Barnes, esq. ode of th* 

i. full, 86, W. Hyde, esq. , senior members of the corporation. 

- & olocoksthr AND monmootr. At Henley, Mr. fi. Moorhoftse, tlie 

The Constitntionai Whig dob farGhffl- oldest member of that corporation.—M to. 
oester and connty. latoly held their meet- Joanna Hilton.—At Wheatley, 41, Mr. j. 
mg, when anumerous party assembled: Blisby.—At Garsfogton, ML tfaonders. 

Col. Berkeley in the chair. Several wry Buckingham and Dcrkshike. 
imtriotie speeches wefe delivered* they No bttie bustle has lately been "caused 
were descriptive of trim honest feeling, amongst the inhabitants of Windsor, in 
untaught, mtsoid, to a Selfish corrupt consequence of' a copy of thfe charter of 
ministry. that borough having recently got into 

A direct Hne of road is projected from circulation, by which it appears that they 
Cheltenham to Rriglrtoii, which wiH ope* are entitled to privileges which have long 
a communication to that part of the coast, him dorman t. 

from Herefordshire and Sooth Wales. Married.] The Rev. T. Pennant, -of 

Nearly three hundred surcharges, under, Weston Turville, to Miss C. ‘Griffith, off 
tlie liead of assessed taxes, ate said to have Rhnal, Flintshire. — C. .Smith, esq. of 
'been rccerrtly wade in one division of the Shrivcuham, to Miss M. Busby, of St. 
county.of Monmouth. Clement’s, Oxford.—R. Harvey, esq. of 

i MmrUdi] Mr.P. Legge, of Gloucester, Langley-park, to Miss J. J. Collins, of 
to Miss E, Elliott, of Huntley.—Sir. W. Hatch Court.—I), C. Webb, esq. Of 
Herapaflt, to fttissS, Bird.—Mr. F. Evans, Denham, to Miss Sarah Smith. of'Brent- 
to M*m®. Jones: tall Of Bristol.—Mr. J. ford Butts, 
t ,*R. EstHb^df Bristol,to Mia* M. Basehot, Died,] At Reading, Mr. Rd,’Stone.— 
’* -of Laqgporiu—Mr. J. Jarvis, of Bristol, to -In Minster-street, Mr. Spencer. 

Miss Holloway, bf Cross. —Mr. E. A. At Mortimer, Mr. N. Gould*—At 
Bird, of Bristol, to, Miss Hansford, of DoDflington, Catherine, wife of George 
Kingsdown-parade.—Mr. ,„T. Witts, to Mohkland, esq. 

Miss Cberring(on, bodt of Cheltenham. — Hurt ford and bed Fun uswntR. 

Mr. J. Smart, to Miss C. Davies, both of The magistrates at the lafe Bedford 
Chalford.—Mr. Seeley, to Miss Stephens, sessions came to the following Ttrsobitiou: 
both of Cirencester.—’ihe Rev. W. R. L. ‘~— a ^That the system of roundsmen, str paging 
Walters, of Latiover, to Miss G. R. Bird, labourers |t certain, portion qf their tdbour 
-of Goutre* oaf theyoor-mtes, tchkk has toojopg me* 

Died.] At Gloucester, in Palace-yard, < vailed In this - maitij , » UtslnU^e of the 
Charles Evans, esq. a member of tins 00 % ihtrrnl envies of tile labourer, qnd equulhi 
poration,—In Johh^-iane, Mt. l-'letchcr. injurious *to the ititeredts of tkefyrmr, who 
xf-v At Bristolj in Montagite-parade, 76, has a right loexpeet afuir and adequate par- 
WHliams.—In Park-street, Mrs. ticn pf labour from the hands employed oh 
Clwfcb-yMd, -Mt. hisfkm” 

W, Houinui)g. Afiwvifd.] Mrs H. Smith, to Mb* A. 

• Paternoster, 



I$0,^ ; NorthamptoMMre~Cmbidg4andHuntin&ion, fa. fftvnb 

Paternoster, both of HRcbiu.'-’Mr. White^ wftfa Norwi«*w ibto our he effected hy • 


ofStundo®, to Miss Wortham, of Boyxton. 

-—Mr. W, Biggs, to Mias Ctomp^ bftb 
«f Bronbam. ■, . , • .■, 

Died.] At Bedford, 67Vtoe Rev.T. Caw.. 
At little Mu'*-Rn, - f8,, toe Rev. E. ■ 
Heyslunu,. forty^evon year* rector.—At 
JBygn-ve, Mis* JOoo, of Chipping. >- •*-' 

juaitiHAMPToaeMiiu.;’ 

Married.] T. Aide&wti Coofcg».*sq* to 
Miss -C. -Squire,■ of Peterborough. —the 
Rev.- JL Field, of Wfttoo Itot, to. Miss 
1 Louisa Bonsquet, of^atajpiratofte, 

■, ^N«y,At Petorbopoa ci. T. Mann, esq. 

' suddenly.—Mr. fti v |feed.-rlB BoohgMt* 

cilkBetDfiB Aqa seMxiKCooMirina. 1 
Mum#.] »tVj;P«%nk, toMiss & 
Wentworth*—The ReVI-Hoboes, fellow 
au rif "GStoesfi- ttf I^GiWh&4ge» 

to MlisC.E. Gotoaji ^SCNe<»tV~Mjr. 
B. Wnotor, to Mife & Fox, ofHumiogdon. 
DfaQ At Ca abridge, <40, Mr. T. ‘Site. 
AtE&.avMr.iL.^iilto. 

At Mtintingdon, Mrs, G. Gibbs, of Pp* 
torborougb, —At Whittlesea, 82, Mm* 

' 52, JMr«,P. 

^■t?tsv^Res^ «, 

„ MORVOI.K. 

By experiment, in Norfolk, forty bushels 


cut r .<bf.o^«M <nih$. between the rieers 
Weeeney end Vans, hf^wbich vesseto^of , 
MX* 'tana burden might M navigated from 
the see to that city. * * t 

<■* Murritd.] Mr. «. Gross, to Miss Left, 
both of Wood bridge*—The Rev. C. Sharpe, ' 
«f Melton, to -Miss A. Goodwin, of Wood- 
bridge.— Mr. J. King, to Miss A. & N.-. 
Huis&ard, both of Long Me)tord#VIbe " 
Bw. G. Lawson, of Needbani Market,.to 
Miss M. A. Glover, of. Greeting.—Mr. Ik 
Gall, to Miss Pi Wrigbtoboto of Brandes. 
ton*—Mr, G. Mdyes, Old Nowtog,; to - 

Miss 11. Piny,cfM£adle#b«m. - • *■* 

.- fitodj At Mm. Watfegw, 

wtdww-' of James ,M6. esq.—M, Miss R. 
Catoum*. ■’ 

Atipswiob,69, JohnRambird, esq.-** - 
f t, Mr.' T< QenksMHb Beccles, 83, Mrs* 
Alexander.—'At Eye, 36,; Mr, R, Bowles, 

a^Htadbary, Mrs. Jebasouu—£2, Mrs. 
Ni ; rVidw*r*, - respeoted.— Bl,, Mr.:. R, 
Dekiog.—At Long JHelford, 89, H»os. 
Richardson, esq, much mpected-r-At 
Ednwrdstone, Mrs. Melton.—At OUev, 
Mn^MiUer. v 

■■ ’•■>>"/* l "• r X8SBX. ,u . r 

Married,} Mr. Bunuibell, ofCoicbestejy 


of cystor-shell powder is found equal in toMiss Diane, ticarlps wick.—G. Rogers, 

_»_ v:L.ls a...... ,.C f ...m J.*!- ___a* xr_u_1_ 


Virtue to eight tons of farm-yard dung, 
ji Is described as an excellent manure, fpr 
Wheat, add,.a*-a top-dressing, for young 
Movers, &c.; also for gardening purposes, 
as, from its saline emulation, U destroys 
•tugs and others of fhe reptile tribe, so 
destructive to gardens m toe spring 
seasoto, ; f "' 

‘ Mu0ed.J Mr. Wbitred, to Mrs. Lnke. 
—Mr: E. Cook, to Mies Ji Mixon.—Mr. 
J. Hales, to Miss M. Bit®*': all d Nor. 
wiph.—>J. H, YUllop, esq. of Norwich, to 
Mrs. MeiidaQ, of Chapet Field Place.— 
Mr, E. Dawson,. of Norwich, to Miss. 
M. A. Champion, of Nottingham-place, 
London.—Mr. J. Robson, of Yarmotttb, 
]o Miss A. Stuff, of Norwich.—Mr. J. 
Xvaper, of Yarmouth, to Miss EUett, of 
Ormepby.—Mr.'J. Hrowne, ot Norwich, 
to Miw: Norton, of Tuddenbam. 

'-J&miTAt Norwich, 63, Mr. D. Rhe. 
— 1 mjmfc. Moore.—85, Mr.W.Whinard. 
•^■lo St. Benedict’s, 85, Mr. Griffin,—At 
ifarifeatfto,' A5,‘ Mis. King.—76,- Mr.;./. 
Corpi—44, Mr. T. Abigail,—At Lynn, 
Mtsip. Eeeve.—8f, M)s, Goodwin. 

' At Swnffbam,; Mrs. R. Gross.—44, Mr. 
*^;pib,wsigbL ■■ 

'■ AtDfeyteTarior. ■ -.W' 
AtJ«juaffoeffi A*. Mm, \Wwtoon.—At 


esq. of Manningtree, to .Miss M. RocbncJc, 
of St. Mary at Mill, London,— Mr. T, . 
Byass, to Miss & William,- both of liay- 
leigh<*j-Mr. Pond,-,of Maiden, to MissS* 
Willslwire, of Tepng.—Mr. J. Gardner, 
to Miss A. Gthnwood, bojth of*Kelvcdon. 

Died.] At Ctdchestor, 80, Mrs, S, 
Moore, much respected, formerly of Mel- 
ford.—At an advaoced age r Mr. Abbott. 
—At Chelmsford; Mr, A* Lap worth. 

At Maldon, Mm. A.'Sudd, rei*|n cted- 
—-At Biliericay, 84, Mrs, 8* Wingfield, 
touch respected. v . 

The Rev. E. Parkinson, rector of Great 
Leigh*, and late of LiacMb,- A*M. Oxoq. 
—At Mersea, 80 , Mr. R. Sadler,—Af 
MootSham, ; ti7, Rich. Martin, - esq; iateeif 
Chelsea. t .,,- 

xent. 0 ■ ’ ( a- 

Rochester and Chatham sreitoW Jiglilcd 
witliGas. <«. ■■Mi x.in . 

Gravesend, ferto»etiae past, hit* bren 
full of rohinteets tor tto AtoHh Ameriraa 
cause: it iVsuMttoed that t>to less than 
two thousand have sailed from thence 
within the last togewmot^ns. 

Married*] Mi'. <«i^GU)»an, to Miss 
Sheppard,—Mr, W. Cole, *0 Mrs. Haw¬ 
kins.—Mr. F. G»«y, to Miss S. Fairbrass: 
all of CttiterbwymK' Collaid, esq. to 


Raril&etoMm, at a 6 >rfvtotod age, Mrs. .Mim Xwt' 4 $ Canterbury. —T- 
Nj»nheriey, ^ ^ Hedged, Jtoq, of Ramsgate, to MBs 

- Wi)liams, «f 


supfotK. •- 'i, - ■ 

It Is templatioh lo fom a harbour 

at Leritotoft, anjl opep a eommuoicatiou 


. t Uisa. R,i<Gatoer» of itoliing- 
bourne—G. Pmnbie* esq, rif Uuntortk 
bouse, to. Miaa M. Mttlefl$ of AytoriM. * 

- Died.) At Catderbnry^ 60,/$tfcW.:i 

, .f ; .CSraed» 



1819-3 S™ sex ~H a, tiP t M™ m ~Wilttklrc~~Sotiter$etthire, Sfc. tgi 
Creed.St* P«tei i, s4treet, Mr*, ton'd-' Win much better worked, and'be 

n. ... , .1 .J — -k.a^ t -A., m.* . mm W , , . « . rV . _ . * 


Chandler.— In Groee's-toue, 44, Mr. Jones. 

At Dow', Mr. Ward.— Mr. W^od, 
respected.—At -Chatham, Mr, Kilter, 

re#£.ec«4A—Oa the Mew fiend, fix, Mr*. 

'£. Assiter. 

■ At Maidstone, fit, Mr. ,1* D arrant^— 
*9, Mr.Swftio.—d8, Mr.J. King. 

*/At Milton,-63, MnuHwl L—Mr*. Foord. 
—At Margate, MurTring.—At an ad* 
ranted age, Mr. J. Pope.—In St. John’s, 
place, Mr. Samlgrove.—At, Folkestone, 
40, Mr. J. Andrews. < .. > * ■ 

- At Ashford, 84; Mr.'*R. Matson, mnch 
respected;—77, M&T« Fite. . ■ ,i>v 
. *•? , .^loawnti^ 

: Anesliilntion of apparatus for preserv- 


expeeted an increased produce. 

Muffied.J Mr. A. Eyles, of Melksham, 
to Miss L P* Pitman.—Mr. J. Dancer, of 
East Grey, to Miss, A. Pamloe, of Malme*- 
Iwty.—M)r. T. -B, Maurice, of Swindon, 
to Miss E. A, Bollock, at Overton. 

Died.] At Salisbury* Me. QaoWMr 1 . 
Rnmbold.—'T. Tatum, esq. 

At Martborongli, Mrs.Wcbft.-rAtTrow* 
bridge, Mies H. Deacon.—18, Mrs. Cadby. 

At WenkSeld, the Rev. E, Spencer.-— 
At 'li’effimf Munor-£ouse,70,T. Mays e, esq. 

BOM^dsBrantpe. 1 

Among the numerous praise-worthy pre- 
Inihtne of thd BathAgricuitnral Society, , 
a newbne this year is offered to 4 giree j 


tog UVto from shipwreck lately took place ", I 

at Brighton, and was found cwapfotely •**" *******& ' 

effective. A shot, witli grapples, 4$ itcan i 

pe thrown, alroesT toacer« 4 inty,across Avr^J Mr.X Place, to Mtss Gay; 

It » in contemplation re establish « u ^1* ijfepjjj* 


it » in contemplation re establish a f' i ST’ ^w 

market for the sate of tot cattle and tsherp | **2 _a%&. .wot*?' • 

at Arundel, to be held fortnightly, on the £ t rF%y WUWkton, 

Tuesday immediately before Chichester J® ^ ,K » Pbjpps* cpCdfRpritot. < ' 


Tuesday immediately before Winchester 
market,-which is , held, on every .other 
Wednesday, v f 

Married.] J., Merrieks, esq. to Mrs, 
Hall, of Grover-htlf, HeHmgfy. 

Died.] At Chichester, in. ,the* Pallant, 
Mr. E. Gibson,—Miss Murray. 

* At Brighten, in Middle-street, Mr. 
Tugwell.—Mrs; Holden* prjfe of Jos, H. 
esq. late of Lombard-street, London. 

' At Winchelsea, 69. (L Denne, esq.—At 


At Winchelsea, 69, If*Denne, esq—At r?, lr T *11! w ; m 
Langstone, 63,M. Silver, esq. suddenly. ^ a * ^ r ** Cruckshar . 

nsaPSHiUK. »0»ISET8HIRB. 

A new tnmpike-road toem Southampton Married.] At Mapperton, the 
to Winchester is iti contemplation, which * ?ox .’^® Margaret daughter of 
promises to be highly beneficial and ad van- Eflwardfcjijf toe E. I. Co.’s s 

tngeons. Iria-intended to join the Botiey ^ Dorchester, Mrs. C 

road at Twyford. wife of T. G. R. esq. 

Warned.] Mr. R.Corfe, to Miss Miller, At Weymouth, Mrs. Butcher. 


'Ditd,] At Bath, in Westgate-sttoft, 87, 
Mrs.'E. Buck.—Mrs. R«xWortoy.—B. 
Amory, esq. late of St, Christopher. 

At.Frame, 65, Mrs. Brand,‘of Cam¬ 
bridge. 

At Taunton, Mrs. Risdon, of the’Society 
of.Friends.—At Wellington, 76, Mr. Hol¬ 
man.—At Curry Mallett, 76, Mrs. Sum¬ 
mers. — At Cortpn, 86, Mrs. Draper, 
widow of the Rev, W. D.—At Broomfield- 
ball, Mrs. Crucksliank. 

iwhsetshire. 

Married.] At Mappertoo, the Rev. H. 
Fox, to Margaret, daughter of the, late 
Coil Edward»rgf the E. I. Co.’s service. 

Died.] At Dorchester, Mrs. G.. Jtead, 
wife of T. G. R. esq. 

At Weymouth, Mrs. Butcher.—MrrJ. 


both of Winchester.—Mr. Denekd, chief Wood,-P. Coales, esq. of Bath. 


ef the Medical titaff, Die of Wight, to Mist 
Deigarno. 1 —Capt. N eedhaiu, to Miss Jack- 
man; of. Romsey,—Mr,, V. Whit eari of 
Char i top, to Miss S. Armstrong, of Hock- 
ley-fartto 

Died.] At Winchester, 49,. Mis* Hick- 


nroio’T'kii waivM* vvw »***i*.*j p iw 

' At Portsmouth, in Hainpshire-terrace, 
the whb of Mt^ur oteiiiftg.—Mr. J. Little, 
efthe-Dork-yai'd.—AWMrv A. Clarke. 

?< At Portsea, Mr. Pike*—Mrr J. Fuller. 

A 1 3&mthsea,ol, Altos Randall. 

- - Ai(k>kpo«t* to ©aid Hat boor, 74, Mr. 
W.«ewsto,—73, MrvBiuito. 

, At W^ Cowes, Mr. W, Oak. 

*1*5.WlifSHIIlV. 

I A rtojwctable farmer of North Wilts, 
tooth tfie -employment fito to*, 

bouren last year, pnt by bh.plough*, And 
bad ius land'dug with the spade. This be 
found an addiHenal expense of about 8». 

bat he had belped toe poor, his 

•Wvt. fc V ' . , . 

V,, 'P* , ' 


At Biaiidford, Mary, wife of John Har¬ 
rison, esq. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The Museum Room of the Devon and 
Exeter Institution .is not again to be let 
for musical or any otlier public atnose- 


ciuusly voted jnjOI. to fit ttp that impor- 
. taut, pari of the building for the promo¬ 
tion of science and natural history, agree¬ 
ably to its original.in tent ion. 

Married.] Mr. R. Cross, to Miss J. 
Gunid, both of Exeter.—Mr. J. Baseley, 
of Exeter, to Miss G. Otiget s,fpTBudleigli 
SaUerton.—J. C. CookwortfTJ, f^q. M.D. 
pf Plynu4»)li?.to Jane, dnughtep of the 
late Oupt., Crquhart, 99th rejt. foot.— 
Lieut. Sutthey, R.N, to Miss Parsons, of 
©eqrgft-ipreet Dock.—Mr, G. Tolland, of 
■Tivdrtoa* to Miss- Cade,,’of Newton St. 
Gyres. , ' ; . '■ *"' 

Died,] At Exeter, Mr. Ferris.—73, Mr. 

T. BussglL 



tyz 

T. Bussell.—The Rev. W. Maoris, of La* 
vaton.—Mrs. Kiipin, wife of the Rev.'S. Ki 
At Plymouth, in John-Street, 6% Mrs. 
Covdes.—In Pmtland-place, Mss, Ham* 
lilt.—Mrs. Bennett.—M»a Fill is’. 

At Barnstaple, 7.4, Mrs. A. Loose wore. 
At Chndieigli, Margaret, wife of B. Le 
Mesmier, esq. of Hackney. 

At Tavistock, tU>, Mrs. G. Edgecombe. 
—At Tepdiim, 6B, B. Mean ley, esq. 
CORNWALL, 

Married.] A. Scobell, esq. of Penzance, 
to Miw M. Vyvyan, of Jf l e vy an.—At P«n- 
ryn, Capt. Gossbardf to Miss E. ltoharts. 
—J. R, Lethbridge, esq. of Launceston, 
to Miss E. Baron, of Trcgnor. 

Died.] At Falmouth, ; >7, Mr.,W. Btral* 
derson—At Titiro, Miss E. Catcksote— 
63, Mr. W. Wills.—Mr, J. Stoker.—At 
Launceston, 73, Mrs. Kingclnn, deservedly 
esteemed for her extensive benevolence, 

WAI.ES. 

Married.] Mr, R. Lewis, of Wrexham, 
to Mina Dicktn, of Cefu-y-wern.—Mr. S. 
Vaughan, of Myfod, to Misa Morris, of 
Welshpool.—Mr., J. DavieS, of Tvisaf 
Rcdwas, to Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. 
T. Thomas, yjear of Bed well ty and Mony- 
tiiuslome, Monmouthshire. 

Died.] At Buthin, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. E. Jones, late of Cefn Coch, Den¬ 
bighshire. 


At Beaumaris, *8, Mr, Evan Edwards, 
solicitor.—Ai Bala, MbT.JR. ©hatha— 
At MalihynlfeUi. Alia.Evans, wife of H. • 
E. esq —At Teqbg, 78, Mr. G. Thomas, 
suddenly.—Miss £. Reynolds.—At Mor* 
liston, the Rev. B. Davies, perpetual, 
curate of St. Jolui’s, Swansea. 

SCOTLAND. 

Married.] T. Kinuear, esq, of Edio* . 
burgh, to Miss S. Gott, of Armley-lodge, 
near Leeds. 

Died.] At Glasgow, Dr. John Riddel], 
M.D.; a gentleman of eminent literary 
abilities.—At Leslie-house, Fifeshire, the 
Countess of Rothes.-—At Hawlthead, Lady 
E. Boyle, daughter oftbe Earl of Glasgow, 

IRELAND. 

Married*] C. Cotelough, esq. M.P. to 
Miss J. Kirwan, of Leeson. street, Dublin. 

Died,] At Dublin, A. Dempsey, esq. 
fifty*sia years cashier at fee bank of 
Messrs. Latouche. 

At Dungannon-park, 90,Vtscouut North* 
laud, a representative peer of Iieland. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Paris, the Count de Beanhamois, 
formerly a senator, and father of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. 

At the Hague, 44, the Countess Dow* 
ager of Athlpne. 

At Rome, Charles the IVth. t e ci-devant 
and imbecile King of Spain. 


THE ENGRAVING. 

We have judged it proper to submit to our readers an engraved View of the East and 
North Fronts of the Opera House, now rendered me of the most .superb structures in 
Enropo, In general design, it has been made to accui'd with Ala. Nash's plans for 
the GRAND-JUNCTION STREET, and other erections in its vicinity ; anfl these altera¬ 
tions lam been ably conducted by Mr. Ueptun, at a cost, to ‘the ground-landlord, 
little short of 40,0001. The lower arches represent a series of splendid Arcades far* 
rounding the building, adtutied to promenade in bad weather, whatever be the direction 
of the wind} and are provided with elegant shops, iu the manner oftbe Pat a is Hoyale 
at Paris. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. IJ, and another- correspondent are informed, that the half-sheet of our last 
Number which contained some improfier paragraphs under the head Mulikriana 
happened to be getting ready fo% press on the flay our lute respected Printer was seised 
dith those sfiasms in the stomach which within an hour terminated las life. The 
cousequatt confusion of the Printing-office., and the effect on the minds of aU the per¬ 
sons fomtecteA with this miscellany, were such, that the usual anangemetits against 
suck improprieties were frustrated, and no suspicion of their existence was entertained 
till some days after the publication.—They were sent from Paris by a literary gentle- 
man, who evidently forgot the moral character if the work for which he wits trans¬ 
lating . The leaves have since beat cancelled; mid, that such paragraphs may not 
disgrace our bound volumes, we have determined to give the cancels'gratuitously to 
all our friends who do'us the favour to- apply far them. 

The X<u?n JN FkaNCU will be resumed in our next. 

--- 


-ii- 
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- - v . - . . owlttedky mil.take f-y*Tlir'Wth, In spring around the eond* 

of the momentum ior, ueuordtojj tdthtiom noweticlaieie, oentre.of erartty,) of th* earth and moon, neccutubo 
eanunuuluMn a mfw, or ceofrtfiMftJJbtlon, tgmn portion of its mats, und inetftrilu eonstwt lelsttons 
to the moon, lln i d. ctof tW< *wmgflpflw6*pie»slve term may he admitted,) fc peroeJvnhte in itmuUuneoo* 
motion* of the fluid |>m r ,©fc tide*?, and* of coum, not vtaible iu tilt Jhmd parts,or couprete 

eurtlis and rocks. I he cans© of tfeu motion* OfltUe cartbftud moon ts common, and tiimuir© tfid effect* ard ; 
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When the Monthly Majrarine was first planned, two leading ideas occupied the minds of thoseVho under¬ 
took to confine* it, The first was, that of laying before the Public various objects of information and 
discussion, both ainnsing and instructive t the second was that of lending aid to the propagation of those 
liberal principles respecting some of the most important concerns of mankind, which have been either 
deserted, or virulently opposed .by other Periodical Miscellanies; bnt upon the manly and rational 
support Of which the Funo and Fate of the Age must nltimatelydepend_ Pref. to Monthly Mag. Vol. I.. 

As tong as those who write are ambitious of making Converts, and of giving their Opinions a Maximum 
of Influence and Celebrity, the most extensively-circulated Miscellany will repay, with the greatest 
Effect, the cariosity of those who read,—whether It be for Amusement or for Instruction,-JOHNSON. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, quired, that Baffin’s Bay was a bay,— 
.sir, it may be asked what could induce the 

W ITHOUT questioning the nan- Admiralty to'seek the north-west pas- 
lical abilities of the officers era. sage in that quarter. On this point an 
ployed in the late arcticvoyagcs, T pro- answer should be given; and I have no 
same it wilt not be disputed that the doubt it will turn out, that the blunder 
expeditions to the Pole and Baffin’s Bay originated hi some vague information 
have both proved complete failures. respecting Sound Repulse, which has 
On the first rumour of Capt. Ross's never been explored. If this should prove 
return, it was given out that he had to be the case, it will remain for the 
discovered that Baffin’s Bay was a bay ! Admiralty to explain why Capt. Ross 
arid those who have only looked at was sent on tbat«wild-goose expedition, 
modern charts, and seeing in them no from which be returned with a cock- 
snore of the coast laid down than what and-a-bull story about red snow, 
is usually frequented by the whalers, Blushes constitute the only red that 
and of course satisfactorily explored,— should have been exhibited on this 
were at first disposed to give hirin credit occasion. 

for having added something to the stock Of the existence of a sound running 
of our geographical knowledge. But westward, and not explored beyond tbc 
the fact is, that the whole amount of seventy-sixth degree of west longitude, 
his discovery was as well known a there was no question. Into that sound 
hundred and fifty years ago as it is at Capt Ross; wc arc informed, aecident- 
this moment. I have examined many ally sailed, and found it for many leagues 
old maps and globes, and found them ail with lofty peaked and snowy mountains 
to agree in this. It Is only in the sea on the south side, and a swelling, but 
charts that the connecting line of the less abrupt, land on tho north. While 
coast is not shown; and the reason for he was thus sailing into a deeper, a 
the omission is obvious. The sea charts warmer, and a wider expanse of water, 
are drawn expressly for the guidance he suddenly turned ronnd, and came 
of mariners, and contain nothing but home, as fast as he could to tell Mr. 
what has been well authenticated. Croker. 

About the beginning of the last cen- Two reasons have been assigned for 
tury nautical knowledge was much less this sudden abandonment of the objects 
correct, and less scruple was accordingly of Die expedition. The first is, that 
made in delineating the result of such Capt. Ross himself saw land at the 
observations as those of Bafiin; hence it bottom of the sound of gulf; and the 
is that we find the great western Baltic, second, that his instructions ordered 
Which bears his name, laid down in the him to relurniioifle on a particular day ; 
old maps as a hay,—while subsequent and that day lappencd to be the very 
and more accurate publications have one on whidi^he success of .thri enter- 
omitted the not them coast. prise depended. , 

Now, sir, tiie general fact being prq* .. TJpon these joints I beg leave to 
vioutdy ascertained,—at least an for as make a ftw observations, 
all useful ami practical purposes re- It i$ evident that the Admiralty do 
Monthly Mao. No. 384. C e * not 
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wot think Capt Ron saw the land,—for 
another expedition is now fitting out to 
explore this inlet, estuary,or sound ; or, 
at least, it is thought tfrat tbe channel 
took a turn, and the land that Capt 
Hobs says he saw, may have been only 
a bend of the coast. 

But, granting that Capt, Boss really 
did see the land, and that he did ascer- 
tain that the sound was not a strait, 
but a gulf,—it would be highly satisfac¬ 
tory were be to describe the appearance 
of the land at the bottom. For in no 
other part of the world is there «*.ny 
such gulf or estuary as this is said to be, 
—namely, with lofty peaked-mountains 
on the one side, and swelling undulatu- 
rated land on the other,—except where 
there is a gradual approximation in the 
features and character of the one to that 
of the other; and, therefore, unless Capt. 
Ross saw this approximation, be ought 
not to have supposed that the land, 
which we give him credit for having 
aeon, was actually united to tho two 
sides of the gulf or ostuary. We would 
even go farther, and say that, unless he 
actually saw the union, he ought, as an 
Investigator, to have considered the laud 
before him as an island, until be bad 
discovered that it was not. If it was a 
low track, the inference should have 
been that it was an isthmus; for, in every 
part of the world, where low lands are 
found at the bottom of gulls and estua¬ 
ries, this is invariably the case; the sea 
is always found on the other side, and 
not far distant. If, therefore, in this 
instance, the land appeared fiat and 
low, Capt. Ross ought to have expeoted 
that another estuary would be found 
beyond it,—especially sb the sea had 
been seen in that direction both by 
Heme and Mackenzie. 

With respect to the deepening and 
increasing warmth of the water, and 
the swell,—all these phenomena are 
quite reconcileable with aguiph of a par¬ 
ticular form; and 1 am not inclined to 
found any reason against Capt. Ross's 
spirit of enterprise on them. But, had 
he discovered a, current setting either 
way,—like those of the straits of Gi¬ 
braltar, or Use Hellespont,—the case 
would have been different. I do not, 
however, recollect, atethfe moment, if 
any current has been obferved in the 
straits of Magellan, wbiwi pass from 
ocean to ocean. The passage tbroiwhtbe 
sound, entered by Capt. Ross, and for¬ 
merly by Sir James Lancaster,—if there 
is apanage that way,—will, iu all proba- 
* 


. hiiity, be Sotted to resemble that by the 
sthutsof Magellan. 

With respect to the polar expedition, 
it is admitted on ali hands that it was 
Undertakeo with a persuasion that a 
great change had been experienced in 
the temperature of the frozen zone; and 
also that the ocean extended over the 
pole. It is unnecessary here to examine 
the grounds on which the former of 
these persuasions rested, or to allude 
critically to tho opinions in the Quar¬ 
terly Review on, that snhject; the 
absurdity of winch has rendered the 
tuUurmf philosophy of that journal a 
laughing-stock to every body but the 
ashamed and mortified individuals con¬ 
cerned in the management. The public 
has sometimes been amused at the 
squirtings of political venom, and won¬ 
dered at the fearless impudence of the 
personal slander in which the degraded 
writers connected with that journal 
have indulged; but it was rather too 
much to tell untruths in philosophy. 
Credulous as the class of readers are 
by whom tbc Quarterly Review is sup¬ 
ported, they were possessed of common 
sense enough to perceive the ignorance 
and presumption which dictated that 
insult to science. It is therefore ouly 
proper that we should consign to the 
contempt which it has so justly merited, 
the article alluded to; while we enquire 
<m what authority of Fact or experience 
the Admiralty thought that the sea was 
open to the pole, or rather on what data 
Messrs. Croker and Barrow have fan¬ 
cied that the globe of the earth must 
present a maritime surface at the pole. 

We will not deny that there may bo 
an estnary of the frozen ocean, that 
actually reaches to the extremity of the 
polar axle, and passes over it: but we 
know that no one at the Admiralty 
Board is acquainted with the existence 
of any such thing. On the contrary, it 
has been ascertained that the tempera¬ 
ture of the ocean is nearly the same 
throughout its whole extent at an equal 
depth, and the induction from this faot 
should be, that, if the^sea isopen to the 
pole, the ice which interrupts the navi¬ 
gation must- bp formed on the coasts of 
undiscovered lands. But the proba¬ 
bility, from all -that is known, is, that 
the immediate region of the pole con¬ 
sists of ,a mountainous congregation of 
rocks and glaciers. Tim formation of 
the iceiiergs indicates that they have 
been detached from coasts where waters 
descend from ialand sources; it being 

. quite 
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quite Us clear that they are formed by been the case, had there been any troth 
successive strata of waters spread upon in the report alluded to. At all events, 
the first frozen surface, aa by the over- it is gratifying to observe, that we are to 
lapping of ice, broken and forced obtain some account of the voyage, 
upwards by the fury of the waves. Bat, unadulterated'by official speculations 
according to either theory, it is allowed on foe weather. G. B. 

that the icebergs are formed in con- 

nexion with land; and it is pot pro- 7b the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
tended that they am generated in the sift, 

open sea, by the accidental jostling A GREEABLY to your request, I 
and congregation of fragments. In la am happy in giving yon my ideas 
those parts of foe northern ocean relative to the systems pf education |«ib- 
wbere the icebergs are found stationary, lisbed by Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster, 
it may, therefore, be presumed that the accompanied with the plan I adopt in 
land is not distent; Now, along the my school, containing upwards of 300 
whole circle of the globe, as. far as H boys,, in foo neighbourhood of London, 
has been explored above foe latitude of In classing boys, I differ both from 
Spitzbeigen, the masses of ice have Dr. Beil and Mr. Lancaster, because I 
been uniformly found stationary; and, frequently take in boys who can read 
reasoning from this fact, it is a teir well and who have no knowledge of 
induction to maintain, that foe region writing or cyphering; therefore, 1 con- 
of the pole is not marine, but terrene, sider that 1 should retard their further 
What renders this conclusion,—for still progress in reading by putting-them in 
it is bnt an inference,—the more plan- the first class; and keeping them there 
sible is, that the Russians, on the till they had made sufficient progress in „ 
northern shores of their Asiatic domi- writing and cyphering to join the clasa * 
nioiis, have seen several points of land they are capable of reading in; and cles- 
prntriiding from beneath the eternal sing them according to their progress in 
frosts and snows of the frozen ocean; reading 1 consider equally injurious, 
and on one of these naked elbows of because, in that ease, boys are put to 
the covered earth they have found traces write words of three or four syllables 
of the spot having been visited, dictated by the monitor before they 

Instead, therefore, of sending an ex- know how to make a letter; conse- 
pedition to the pole to boist, as it has ijuently, they will never write a well 
been waggishly observed, the British proportioned band, 
flagon the top of it, 1 contend that it Lancaster's system of arithmetic 
would have been more consonant to. the consider equally erroneous, because 
knowledge of the age, had the expedi- there is no climfr on idle boys. I also 
tion explored that unknown sea w hich think it a wrong idea either that boys 
lies between foe North Cape and Bell- are not capable of cyphefote until they 
ring’s Straits. are in the fifth class of reading, or that 

I have taken the liberty to send you they are eapable of cyphering when in 
theso remarks, in the hope that the the fifth class of reading: I have {re¬ 
public will be induced to look some- qnently seen boys cyphering on Lan- 
what strictly into the official accounts 'caster’s system who could not read their * 
of these fruitless and futile under- own figures,—these I call incapable; I 
takings. also disapprove of Lancaster's plan of 

This is rendered more necessary, as it inspecting the writing which is done by 
is currently, reported, that Capt. Ross the boy who sits at the top of the desk, 
obliged all the gentlemen who kept —a place he obtains by coming to school 
journals or made drawings of remark- first in the morning, unless he lose it by 
able objects, to deliver them op to him; bad spelling in the course of the day, 
and that these hayd^reen made useof which is very seldom the case, because 
by persons conttStpId with the Adrai- be site next to the monitor, cptdcaii cor¬ 
ral tj", and foe Quarterly Review, to rcct his errors by the dictating board: 
furbish up a catch-penny account of foe thus, perhaps, •the most stupid boy in 
red mom voyage. There may, however, the class gims to inspect foe rest, and, 
be malice m this > report, for we find 1 from his ignorance, (Misses over 1 many 
that the .journal of an officer is to con- blunders, and, in some cases, even 
stitote the first number of the new makes wrong what was right: in one 
periodical work of Voyages and Travels, school that 1 visited, (Ireirtg intimate 
announced for pnbfication in the course with the master,) I pointed cut this 
of-iwxt month; which would not have error; which ho denied,sayirg,ishouWt 

f!r,2 llnf* 
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tod very few unnoticed; but, by hie per- - njeihod I find improves them in spelling 
, mission, I sent out every boy who had much more' than Lancaster’s plan of 
' errors uncorrected by the inspectors; letting the monitor spell the words 
and, to his great surprise, they every time. I Appoint regular inspectors 
amounted to 196. Mr. Lancaster’s from the best class, who can spell any 
mode of reading 1 think preferable to words used in the school. In cyphering , 
Dr. Bell’s, the latter having from forty to 1 form about fifteen boys in a se'mi-circle, 
sixty boys in a draft, with only one with a monitor in the centre, w ho gives 
monitor; in consequence, I have ob- out a sum in addition, thus,— 
served many escapehis notice, the draft First line ', . 346 , 649,865 

being so large, the monitor, standing in Second line . . 646 , 987,432 

the centre, cannot hear sufficiently well Third line ' . 462^43,*14 

to regulate the rise and fall of the voice. ■” When the moialsi 1 has given out the 
Another error 1 observed in the natfohal wMesam, toprovethftt all have entered 
schools «, the pausing nearly as long, it correctly, flic first boy reads, • three 
and dropping the voice as much, at a hundred and forty-six millions; the 
comma as at a period: with very little second, ‘Jive hundred and forty-nine 
perseverance, bpys may be taught to thousandt ’ the third, ‘ eight hundred and 
keep their stops correctly without leav- sixty-fee ,’ Sec. Sic. till* the sum has been 
ingaff to count, one, two; three, &c, as I read twice through, each boy reading 
conceive that is the cause of their drop- three fibres as above: then the first boy 
ping the voice at a comma. begins, saying aloud, ‘four and two are 

In spelling, Dr. Boll calls the reite- «* >*’ the next says, ‘ and five are eleven 
-rating of syllables a waste of time; but, and the next says, ‘put down one under 
ofi that head, I must give the preference the four and carry one therefore, each 
to Mr. Lancaster, particularly in long hoy reads aloud his figures m turn, and 
words. ah the others are on the alert to take bis 

The plan I adopt is to let every boy place if he says wrong, < In leaving, the 
find bis own level in each of the three three boys are entilled to a reward, 
distinct branches or education (see spe- ,n “*® proportion of three to the first, two 
chneu of Report Book). Thus I have 10 hie second, and one to the third, and 
nine classes in reading, four in writing , are allowed to take the head of the class 
and about twenty in cyphering: the the next day. ... 

latter vary in proportion as forward boys ^*e daily attendance of the boys is 
leave, and younger ones como to the denoted w columns by marking a dia- 
scbool; for every rule I have a separate *■» from right to left against the 

, names of those who are absent in a moru¬ 

la reading, I expect every boy to ? n 8» and fro,!h left to right when absent 
spell any words that ilie monitor shall *•* hie afternoon; the cross, therefore, 
dictate from fiis lesson; and the boys, in *hews the absence for the whole day. 
the two higher classes, to question each Th® progress in each class through the 
other on what they have read. several brandies Of instruction is noted 

In writing, my first class consists of by the number of the class being in- 
boys learning to make letters and figures, serted in the week whenever a boy is 
• with a monitor to each desk to set them removed; some of the classes being ex¬ 
copies, occasionally to guide their hands, amined weekly in rotation to ascertain 
&c.: the second class, of those who their improvement. J. T. 

can make their letters tolerably well, _ " • 

and write words of three or four let- 2 V ' the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
ters dictated by the monitor without In necessaries unitas, in dubiis tibertas, 
any copy; and also figures, dictated in in omnibus charitas.—S. Augmtin. 
like manner from 10 to 999. am, 

The third class write words of two fllHE GcrmaBis fiave just set the 
syllables, 8%c. The fourth class words JL noble exampmfrf forming an union 
of five or six syllables, bills of parcels, 1 between the two great brandies of the 
receipts,fisc, also dictatedtiy file monitor. Protestant faith* This coalition origi- 
I always let them write tlie lime words Dated in thd'Grand Duchy of Nassau; 
twice over; the slate is firsffilled with was adopted in Bavaria^ as noticed hi 
words spel t aloud by the monitor, which, your forty-sixth volume, p. 508; and has 
having been examined and rubbed out, since extended throughout the Protcs- 
they write the same words again, each tant provinces. The Lutheran and 
being distinctly pronounced, but leaving reformed churches of Prussia met in 
the bPjs> to spell fjom memory; this synod together, at the invitation of their 

monarch, 
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monarch, on the 1st of October, 1*817; 
and soon came to an agreement, which 
was celebrated on the very day of the 
three hundredth anniversary festival of 
the reformation. A similar synod of the 
Lutherans and Calvinists in Hesse 
Cassel was held at Hanau in May IB] 8, 
and atteuded with the same result. 
Saxe-Weimar, and many other small 
states, have followed the example; so 
that the separate appellations of Lu¬ 
theran and Calvinist have eveiy where 
merged in the common appellation of 
the Evangelical Church. In Switzer¬ 
land, a sidiilar change has been effected; 
the church of Geneva has held public 
deliberations of analogous tendency; 
and the French Protestants, under the 
superintendence of Mr, Matron, have 
acquiesced in the suppression of anti- 
qunted articles of faith, and in the 
declaration that their church acknow¬ 
ledges no other rule of doctrine than the 
Holy Scriptures. Thus, the continental 
Protestants have now only one gospel, 
one temple, one divine instructor, and 
one mode of communion; and, what is 
singular and highly honourable to the 
state of general instruction among 1 heir 
ministers, this re-uniou was every where 
accomplished with the gieatest ease, and 
without any outcry being raised against 
it. What remains to he done, (says the 
writer from whom we are borrowing,) is 
to accomplish an additional union with 
our Catholic brethren. 

Papal supremacy (he observes,) is the 
great, and perhaps the only, obstacle to 
this holy consummation; but this ob¬ 
stacle, it may he hoped, will not long 
remain in the way, as the greater num¬ 
ber of Catholic princes in Germany feel 
an ardent desire to free themselves and 
their people from the shackles of 
hierarchic usurpation. A remarkable 
instance of this may be observed in the 
princely protection shown to Baron 
Wesscnburg, the intended Bishop of 
Constance, whose controversy with the 
Romish see is so curiously and authen¬ 
tically detailed in a pamphlet, entitled, 
“ Reformation in'lhe Catholic Church of 
Germany; printedftirAckerrnan ifclft,” 

One or the charges made , against this 
Baron Wessenburgis, that, in conjunc¬ 
tion with five other clergymen, he hgd 
formed and expressed the purpose of 
banishing even? idea of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ mini Germany ; so that, 
allowing for malignauf exaggerations, it 
is probable there is some tutent suspicion, 
of Socinian opinions among these, 
reformers. Ami, indeed, from a gentle¬ 


man who recently rctnrned from Ger¬ 
many, the writer of this statement learns, 
that the practical change of doctrine in 
the Protestant pulpits is generally tend¬ 
ing in a direction contrary to mysticism 
of eveiy kind. The Scriptures are com¬ 
mented in the spirit of historic criticism, 
gnd the theory of doctrine is rather ex¬ 
pounded as matter of information con¬ 
cerning the past, than as at ai) likely to 
be influential on tlM^futore condition of 
mankind. 

•» How melancholy it is to turn from 
such a spectacle of philosophic illumina¬ 
tion to the ridiculous state of religiosity 
at home. Our British missionaries are 
carrying out every where the cast-off rags 
of Romanism, and teaching doctrines 
whieh learning has overthrown and rea¬ 
son has condemned. Some efforts 
ought to be made to circulate in this 
country a sounder and more liberal sort 
of instruction. Juries must exert them¬ 
selves to terminate the intolerance' of 
our prosecutors of opinions: and pat> 

1 lament ought to declare that those silly 
doctrines which the law understands by 
Christianity, are not part and parcel of 
the law of the land. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

(JUR benevolent exertions to im¬ 
prove the situation of the prisoners 
in our gaols, lead me to hope that you 
will insert in an early number of your 
Magazine the following account of tiie 
good effects of improved prison disci¬ 
pline and of mild laws, exhibited in the 
economy of tlm prisons of Philadelphia. 
It is taken from a pamphlet entitled, 
“ A Comparatiw View of Mild and 
Sanguinary Laws, by the Due de 
Liaucourt" 

In 1778 the legislature of Pennsylvania 
undertook the reformation of the Penal 
Laws: they reserved the punishment of 
dead), which had been inflicted upon 
almost every species of theft, for mur¬ 
der, and a few othei great crimes; and, 
for smaller offences, substituted in its 
stead—whipping, imprisonment, and 
public labour. The experience of a 
lew years demonstrated the numberless 
inconveniencesftf public labour: crimes 
became so numerous that the prisons 
were found incompetent to contain the 
increasing number of the convicted. At 
tliig period, some of the most respec¬ 
table citizens of Philadelphia formed 
themselves into a society, with the view 
. of allev iating the miseries of the prisons, 
of ascertaining their delects, and of 

• pointing 
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pointing out to the government the pro- 
vailing abuse*. This society was the 
occasion of on additional mitigation of 
the penal code. In 1790 the legislature 
abolished the punishments of public 
labour, of mutilation, and of iriiippiffg; 
and. substituted, in. their stead, impri¬ 
sonment, fine, and reparation for the 
crime committed. Hie same law gaVte 
it in charge to a board of. inspectors 
to make {with the approbation of the 
judges, fee.) such'alterations as might 
he necessary for the interna! manager 
men! of the prisons. Regulations were 
speedily concerted, and, the pecessary 
alterations in the buildings being made,, 
the new discipline commenced. Tbe 
trials already made have so fully an¬ 
swered expectation, that,during the last 
year, the legislature has proceeded to a 
further mitigation of its penal code, and 
has confined the pnhisbment of death to 
premeditated murder. 

It is only in that part of the Phila¬ 
delphia prison which is appropriated to 
Convicts that the new discipline has at 
present been introduced. Those con¬ 
victs who are condemned for crimes 
heretofore punishnblc with death, are 
always sentenced to solitary confine¬ 
ment during a part of their detention. 
Those convicts who are not under so¬ 
litary confinement have work assigned 
them, adapted to their strength and 
capacity. Every otte is paid in pro¬ 
portion to his labour; out of the profits, 
tbe prisoner is obliged to pay Ids board, 
and the price or hire of the instruments 
he uses, he pays, also, the expeners of 
prosecution, and a fine, as a reparation 
of his crime. As the prisoner is never 
put in irons; as blows, ill-treatment, 
and threats, arc strictly forbidden; as, 

* in fine, the whole discipline of this house 
of correction tends to make it a house 
of amendment,—the office of gaoler can¬ 
not be repugnant to the feelings of a 
well-inclined individual. The salary is 
a very good one, and the wages of the 
under-officers sufficient for their stations. 
The frequent visits of the inspectors 
ensure, in some measure, the integrity 
of the keepers, and prevent every species 
of exaction. The prisoners are never 
permitted the use of lerxictded liquors; 
laughing, singing, bawling,hmd mutual, 
reproaches are prohibited^ ami long 
conversations. The turnkeys are con¬ 
stantly parading in tbe passages, in the 
courts, atplatnong the prisoners. The, 
prisoners are punislicd for disobedience 
to the orders of the^jiousc, and for idle¬ 
ness, by solitary confiueaMjnt*: inflicted 


by the gaoler; who is obliged, as boob 
as passible,, to report wbat he has done 
to the inspectors. This is the only 
punishment knows in the gaol, the 
gaoler and turnkeys are forbidden eves 
to carry sticks, lest, in the moment of 
passion, they should strike a prisoner, 
and break in upon that Bystem of tran¬ 
quillity and impartial justice from which 
is expected so much benefit. The new 
regimen has produced a remarkable 
change in the health of Ibe prisoners, 
which.is evident in the physician’s hill, 
which formerly amounted to two or 
three hundred dollars' per quarter, but 
at present seldom rises above forty. 
The prisoners have religions instruction 
afforded them, aud religious bodes are 
given to those who request them. 

The inspectors are permitted to pe¬ 
tition the governor for the pardon of 
prisoner. They make use of tiiis pri¬ 
vilege whenever they think themselves 
well assured of tbe amendment of the 
convict, and that he has acquired a suffi¬ 
cient sum of money by his labour, or 
has tbe means of subsistence in his 
family. The convicts, on leaving the 
prison, receive the overplus of tbeir 
gaius. There are some who dispose of 
their profits even during the time of their 
imprisonment for the maintenance of 
their families; and, such have been the 
admirable fruits of the new discipline, 
that, out of those who leave the gaol, 
whether in consequence of a pat don, or 
on the expiration of their sentence, not 
above two in a hundred ever return to 
it; while, under tbo old system, th; 
prisons were filled with confirmed cri¬ 
minals, who carried out more vices than 
they brought iu, and were continually 
returning to their fetters, till they ter¬ 
minated their existence on the scaffold. 

The mitigation of the severity of the 
laws renders the certainty of punishment 
much greater. When tbe punishment 
is proportioned to the offence, juries arc 
icss averse to investigate and admit tho 
proofs of guilt: the executive, also, has 
no, sufficient motive to pardon a convict 
previous to the execution of his sen¬ 
tence, since be hastjbe power of doing 
it at any time, after the criminal lias 
demonstrated that.be is worthy of the 
indulgence. This-certainty of punish¬ 
ment hasaheady pravoda great check 
Upon criminality. The regularity and 
order of tho prison, and the uninter¬ 
rupted aqd unrelaxed strictness of the 
discipline, to which tbe prisoners are 
subjected, contribute to the same end. 
The arbitrary rifle, and brutality, of, 

gaolers 
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gaolers ;• fetters pot on or withdrawn 
according to caprice; oaths and invec¬ 
tives indiscriminately dealt not, and 
exactions extorted from the prisoners in 
the former management of die gaols, 
were ill, but, in the opinion of many of 
the prisoners, amply compensated to 
them by the permission of debauchery 
and excess, by the liquors they were 
allowed to purchase, and the indolence 
in which they were indulged. Many 
have been attached to such a residence 
by the love of disorder and idleness. 
The present state of tbe prison bolds 
out to the offenders no other scenes than 
those of annihilated liberty, the obliga¬ 
tion to labour, and the injunction of 
regularity and silence. The system of 
labour, regularity, and exactness, was 
at first vehemently opposed by the 
prisoners. 

The result of this experiment, after a 
four years’ trial, is—1. That many per¬ 
sons formerly lost to society arc restored 
to it, become useful members of the 
community, and bring back into it 
those habits of labour and industry 
which are the most certain preservatives 
against wickedness and crimes. It 
appears, from a table given in the Due 
de Liancourt's work, that, in tbe course 
of these four years, more than two hun¬ 
dred persons have thus been rendered 
serviceable to the world, to whose lot, 
according to the old system, it would 
have fallen, cither to have disturbed it 
as long as they existed, or to have been 
lor ever sequestered from society, or 
torn from tire b> the bands of tbe 
executioner.— 2. That the expence of 
their detention does not fall upon the 
public. 

Two hundred and eighty prisoners 
are kept in awe at this moment by live 
persons, without arms of any kind, and 
without dogs. Of these, ninety are con¬ 
victs of the same class with those who, 
a few years back, were not to be re¬ 
strained by fetters, whipping, mutila¬ 
tion, nor even by the fear of death; who, 
when released from prison, were speedily 
brought back'.fotfrcsh crimes, bat who 
now, tamed by the junrelaxed exercise 
of reason, dietetib rglmen, strictness, 
and order,, submit ’ without opposition 
to fixed ruins, and are seldom guilty 
of the slightest act at disobedience. 
Meanwhile, crimes are become mote 
rare throughout the state, and the tran¬ 
quillity of the city more complete,—an 
irrefragable proof of the advantages of 
the new system, Which is farther con¬ 


firmed by the contrary effects observ¬ 
able in all the other states. 

From 1787 to 1791, under tbe old 
system, there were 594 couvicts. From 
1791 to 1795, under the new system, 
there were only 248; though, daring tbe 
first fCUr years, the prisons were peopled 
from die city and county of Philadelphia 
only; and, during the four list years, the 
whole state of Pennsy lvania has sent 
its convicts in addition. Daring tlie 
first four years, seventy-three criminals 
were condemned for the second time, 
abd some eveu five or six times; five 
convicts only, of those belonging strictly 
to the new order, have been re-convicted. 

E.F. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

HAVE read your last Supplemen¬ 
tary Number with the highest pos¬ 
sible interest. So perfect a contrast as 
the one it presents between tbe monar¬ 
chical and republican forms of govern¬ 
ment, could hardly have been expected 
to be found in so narrow a compass. 
In contrasting the state of the pea¬ 
santry (by far the most numerous class 
of people in every country,) under tbe 
republican government of America, 
with tlie same class of people under 
the monarchical governments of Europe, 
bow different do we find them circum¬ 
stanced. Under the one government, 
how free and independent; under tbe 
others, how servile, how degraded I 
A comparison of the situations of 
persons filling parallel situations under 
the two forms of government, renders it 
peculiarly and strikingly apparent. 
Beginning with the first efforts of the 
peasant, we shall find the American 
“ squatter,’’ and the Irish “ cottier,” 
pretty nearly upon a level, in the com¬ 
mencement of their pursuits in life. If 
we watch their progress, we shall find 
the one gradually improving in his 
condition, becoming, in time, the pro¬ 
prietor of the laud he tills; his labours 
ultimately crowned with ease and inde¬ 
pendence ; and his children, far from 
being a burthen to him, serving,—by 
enabling him to extend its cultivation, 
—to enPn ase the value of the land he 
has been cjinlded to purchase, by his 
requited iifcustry, and the anti-arisio- 
craticat palmy ot the government under 
Which be has the happiness to Ijvc. 

How different, how miserably diffe¬ 
rent, is the lot of the unfortunate 
cottier! His utmost toil scarcely ona- 
, w hies 

' t 
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hies him to pay the rent, taxes, and. there was then some resemblance be* 

. tithes, extorted from him for the wretch* twce'ft this country and the present 

ed hovel he inhabits,'and the small spot state of-America, in the circumstance 

•>" of land heboldsfand to. supply himself of there being more land than the po- 

snd his family with a scanty portion of • pUlatiohcould cultivate. At that pe- 

thc coarsest toed: no hopes of improve- nod commenced the system of land* 
ment'in his condition cheer him: otr the ownership*—which, though with many 
contrary, as Iris children—the wretched ' alterations, .exists at this day. The 
offspring of rags and mincry—iucrcase, government then established being 
his wantB become greater; till, at last; monarchical, its unavoidable concomi- 
they plunge him into.-inextricable po> taut, an aristocracy, required revenues 
verty,-* that poverty which awaits him for its support, as wcU as to enable it 
in his old age, which is the sole inheri- to defend the new government against 
tance.ofhis children, and the only the attacks of the subjugated people, 
dowry of his widow! To effect this, large grants of land were 

If„wc look to the corresponding class made to the newly-created nobles; thus 
of people,—the agricultural labourers, was the whole country parcelled out 
—even hi this boasted country, we shall amongst a favoured few, and the great 
find their situation (paupered as they body of the people shut out from be¬ 
ars by the present abominable system coming proprietors of the'soil; and thus 
of making the poor-rates auxiliary to was the cnltivator of the earth reduced 
the payment of their scanty Wages,) to. a level with the beasts which shared 
very little better, and, in some respects, with him in the toil of cultivating it. 
even worse; worse, in being less inde- In time, however, the convenience of 
pendent than the cottier,—from not the land proprietors induced them to 
bolding, as he does, a piece of land; raise the cultivators from the situation 
which, email as it may be, raises him of servants to that of tenants. Hence 
somewhat in the scale of society, and the system of landlord and tenant; a 
makes him a little less the slave of system which, though it may have 
another's will than the mere agricultural ameliorated the condition oftbeculti* 
labourer. valors at the time, has ultimately had 

In the higher classes of cultivators, the effect of placing them in the state of 
the contrast is not less unfavorable to dependence they are now in, oven un- 
the monarchical governments. How der our present comparatively free con- 
different is tbo situation of the third stitutiori. 

class of American yeomen (as described Suppose, instead of conquering Eng- 
by Mr. Fearon,) from that of the land, the Normans hadfouml it unpeo- 
European farmer. The one the lord of pled, had outonized it, and had esta- 
thc soil vrhich he cultivates, and baring,, blisbed in it a popular government like 
as Mr. Fearon expresses it, “ no one to that of America; nod, instead of grant- 
make him afraid; the other the de- ing out enormous quantities of laud to 
pendant, and fas far as the fear of being a few individuals, had allowed each 
deprived of tire means of supporting settler to possess only as mnch land us 
himself and his family cart make him he and his family could cultivate; how 
'so,) the slave of his landlord ; and different would be the slate of England 
(which is infinitely.more galling,) often, at this day from what it actually is? 
’ too, of a steward more haughty, proud. Instead of 'the- mill ions who now form 
and overbearing, than his master. . It the agricultural class, being, as they are, 

. may, I am aware, be said, that this is the dependents of a few extensive land- 
not ascribabte to the difference between owners and their stewards, they would 
the government of America and those be independent yeomen,—men culti- 
of Europe; but to the peculiar situation valing their own • fields, fearless of a 
of America, and the great abundance landlord's frownmert who, neither 
there of unoccupied land. But a very. raised above nor depressed, below their 
little reflection will shew, that it isnot 'fellow-creatures, hy. the-varied degrees 
from the latter circumstances, but from of artificial rank* would .thence acquire 
the republican form of government that elevation of character and of ideas, 
adopted in America, that it arises. The which if. tbo natural result .of an un- 
bistory of this country furnishes, an consciousness 'of inferiority;—men who 
epoch,—the conquest,—well calculated would act from themselves, and from 
to explain the cause of this difference, their own views of tilings; and who, at 
At that time a general change took an election, would be incapablopf being 
vv„ place in tbc proprietors of the soil, and led to the polling-booth(as the farmers 



the presort day »' ’ i ? feeir landlord*,) to established io bis heart *|4 P*!ld«- 
in herds, jttst as their shepherds drive} * etaiHiidg. •-**„ ' 

wherever tliey please, their timid will- 
)c*s flocks. 

What a noble freedom of constitution 
wouidaeoontrjv feus peopled, be capa¬ 
ble of enjoying, and of. eteraafty toro* 


Inno station of life iabahitnat pprity 

ofintefliion, amd.mmi&imm'iBr conduct, 
»iSHMte as ip ' flat offeesehool- 
masfee; aad, I doubt not, that feere are . 
pedagogues entitled totteblgb praise i 
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nerving { and bow difiweni wouia bo a ofende»vourfeg toprov«rt» adra«ages 
Parliament, elected bysuch xnea, from of weU-doitig, by . foe proverbially most 
a House of Common*, elected under the powerful of ail monitars,—-examplo. 
influence of close corporations, anda.LBut, I fear, (bat, if we take a general 
few large landed proprietors i Is not view of this class of pej 800 s, we shall. 
this what America most, in time, be¬ 
come f Is it not a natural result of the 
system of the sales of land adopted 
there, and of the restriction on the 
quantity^purchased by individuals, occa¬ 
sioned by the high price of labour, 
rendering the baying of more land than 
the purchaser and hi* family cap culti-^ 


vate unprofitable and useless ’ Sandy 
it cannot fail to verify, at some future 
time, (if, indeed, it has not already done 
so,) Smollett’s prediction, that “the 
continent of North America may be¬ 
come the last asylum of British liberty; 
and, when the nation is enslaved by 
domestic despotism, or foreign domi¬ 
nion,—-when her substance is wasted. 
Iter spirit broken, and fee laws and con¬ 
stitution of England are no more,— 
then those colonies, > sePt off by ear 
fathers, may receive and entertain their 
sons as hapless exiles, and ruined re¬ 
fugees.” H. • 

Kmtuh-Town ; Feb. 14, 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
_ SIR, 

FJtBB generally-received doctrine, 


discover marks of a vindictive spirit, 
calculated to rob precept of its efficacy, < 
Upon this unpleasant part of my com¬ 
munication 1 wish not to dwell; totresfL/r 
fee truth of my assertion upon fedlf. 
knowledge of those who have received 
a public education. ■ , 

v Here it may be remarked, “The evil 
is in humarrnature; and why point out 
irremediable -defects V ’—My reply is, 
that the case is not wholly hopeless; 
and 1 take npoa myself, therefore, to 
recommend such teachers as most com¬ 
petent to their office. Whose lives are 
regulated by the ameliorating influence 
of Christianity. Such are fee charac¬ 
ters best capable Of bringing into 
practice the excellent theory Of disci¬ 
pline, tempered by kindness, and im- 
proved by well-timed admonition, which • • 
Dr. Jarrotd recommends.. Profession 
and practice jointly form fee medium 
by which they may be distinguished; - 
but 1’ shall add, (as 1 may, perhaps, be - 
expected to do, in behalf of fee validity 
of my opinions,) feat fee evidence of 
fee latter is preponderating. 

I am no advocate for Calvinism, nor' 


that the collision of opposite -Calvinist in principle,—as some persons 


may be ready to conclude; but I do not 
conceive that I shall stand alone in the 
belief, that. fee means - of radically , 
improving fee state of education, is by 
exciting- encreased attention to feu 
qualifications of instroctorsi > 

Leominster. Baker King. 

To theBditor eft he Monthly Magazine. 

' SIR, ' 

A S many persons are prevented from . 
raning asparagus, by thinking It 
wards farming fee ctf^cter io faturo expensive and troublesome, the follow'? ., 
resp^tabSlity f l yet cOrtoeSvelbat his'ing method is recommended from ex-’■ 
talents mw^afflikppiied^ In proceeding penance:-- . v ... >. Vef "... 

with the eirimeons |wfei ^ ! M«ke ^fee lid quite flat, five ftet 

m iscs,—because the views of « Writer wide,of good Jail, —without any dung, 
upon education should notbe areretyiongor short: sow it with onions. Tlien 
directed to the means incuu&entupi v«ow tWd asparAgns seeds, (lest one 
an instructor to us* ;■ l»t, primarily, to • should Pull,) dboat one inch deep, near 
fee firmly tif** inches each way 

* «* i "'* W v >»'* **'• ? tour 


ideas lias a tendency to produce fee 
spark of truth, must be my apology in 
seeking for the following observations a 
place in yonr pages, and in venturing to 
impugn the reasonings of an author ao 
elegant, forcible; and) established in 
reputation,' as Ur. darrdld,—to one of 
whose letters my attention has been 
attracted. '■ r ” 

Granting fee purity of fee writer’s 
intentions, ahd tho ability wife Which 
lie embodfes. etiligniened methods to- 
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gow tWo nwrejand, if tho spring is cokl 
V«ed» grow until rain' 
cpmefU v lp,.0ct?|l%j, f cov<jr thebed with 
manure, or' rotten hot-bed. Toe next 
springremovo the weakest Of Ibe two 
fufettta, andlceep the bed free from .weeds. 

have been sent to the Hoirfi- 
culhiraJSopiety, cut tbc third year, and 


rprajs* seed, select the thickest 
stems ;'.after blossoming sufficient, take 
c*i: the *4bps» V > ‘make the seed strong. 
’This is also the best way to raise doable 
ten-weeks and Brampton stocks^ Six 
• ppds are sufficient tor any strong plant: 
,,jN?Uh»g them to flower near double ones 
ya of no use. The excess in petal 
♦arises from cultivation, and transplant* 
ing into rich soil: wild flowers are 
seldom doable. Keep all small seeds* 
in the pod until you sow them. 

<37, Wood-street. J. Stafford. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SJK, 

npHE basis of Christianity is the 
Jydoing of good. Love, Charity, 

r ce, kindness, universally,—unalloyed 
any evil passion, unaffected by any 
selfish interest, unchanged by soil or 
climate, state or condition, habit, cus¬ 
tom, or fashion,—constitute the Chris¬ 
tian: and ail articles of faith are of no 
use, if fbey do not further the glorious 
object of doing good. Jesus does not 
say,—This''profess, this fancy, this be¬ 
lieve ; but, “ this do, and thou shalt 
Jive.” Hence there may be Christians 
that never heard of the Christ that died 
for them; as his own words (Matt. c. 2.) 

- directly assert, and Paul (Rom. e. 2,) 
and many ether passages corroborate. 

Too long, then, have the criminal codes 
of Christian countries been disgraced by 
sanguinary laws: every legislator ought 
to labor to improve the laws. To pre¬ 
vent and to cure,.not to revenge and 
destroy, arc the principles of Chris¬ 
tianity. We have PhilhdeipKian prac¬ 
tice to shew what maybe done in 
novelties; we have hoine-propf, upon a 
limited scale, by individual exertion^ 
wo have an Austrian renewed, code'; 
and we have now tlie Co.de of.K»pob>pn 
(adopted by inveterate enemies,; sujbt 
mitted to discrim inafin&^inioo. ' 

To thcselwill, as djoft as possible, 
(if you approve,) send jyon, wHhmftch 
brevity, the Christian code, <nbf gene¬ 
rally, hut I m rticu larlyas it infects the 
man, the eitizen, tlie parent, husband, 
foe.; as defining virtue, morality, and* 


piety; and as clearly promulgating 
what is to be dime, and what undone. 

" fills direct view of. the law of Christ 
wifi, in the first place, answer the 
cavils of the enemy of Christianity,— 
that the Christian has no regular posi¬ 
tive code; and, In the second place, 
(which is imp'.present motive for ar¬ 
ranging it,) ft will, I trust, prove font, 
according to our uatiomd principles, 
professions, and frith, sanguinary pu¬ 
nishments ought to. be abolished,—the 
present penal code, ought to be changed. 
March. 4. C. Lucas. 

For the Monthly Magazine. ' 
travels in Portugal and SPAIN, during 
the Years 1813,1814, and 1815. ' 

H AD I the classical knowledge 
and acute recollections necessary 
for such a profound search, I should, 
perhaps, commence with a disquisition 
on the original foundation of the. city of 
Lisbon, and the reasons for its possessing 
that appellation : but, as my business is 
with Lisbon as it is, more than With Lis¬ 
bon as it was; and my observations an; 
more connected with the people which 
inhabit it now, than with its aborigines 
or its first colonizations,—f shall leave to 
the'etymologist the trouble of tracing 
the word Lisbbn to Ulysipo, or 
Olyripo,* (other names of UlySses;) 
and to the antiquary to enquire, whether 
tlie city was really founded by the father 
of Telemachus, in liis wandering adven¬ 
tures subsequent to tile siege of Troy, or 
by Elisa, tne eldest son of Javan ;f or 
whether the natives themselves, finding 
the mouth of the Tagqs a more conve¬ 
nient bdrhbur than was afforded by the 
dangerous bar Of Oporto, forsook that 
ancient capital of Portugal for one which 
presented fctnviior advantages with less 
peril and inconvenience. 

That Ulysses might have touched on 
the western Shotos of the Spanish Penin¬ 
sula may be deduced from passages in 
Herodotus, Polybins, Strabo, and Jus¬ 
tin; but, I fear, those whb derive the 
foundation of Lisbon frptn snoh m 
original, have' no other grbunds for their 
opinion fhan tJie ai^deufal resembhuice 
belwepu the 'present appellation of that 
eity and tlicuame of Ins hero fftf Ithaca, 

'• * Some. traditions, say, .Umfc: Ul.ys*es 
briilt a town on the opposite banks of. the 
Tagus,, and gave it the name of Uiysopolis, 
whfeb tlie Mnois di«ue«?d to Lisboa, * 
t Luis Mttiinho de A«ay< do says, Jt'wa* 

first called ^eoii:?i»g;iS*wris,Eiiti«n. 

j- ’ ; ■' ‘ 
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a coincidence which has ever been suffi-. 
cient to induce a determined antiquary 
to found an hypothesis. 

The origin of most cities has, I be¬ 
lieve, been the convenience of the 
situation for commerce, or lor such pur¬ 
poses of society as would induce the set¬ 
tlement of a congregated body of peor 
pie; and tire peculiar position of this 
point of the Peninsula is too conspicuous 
to require any other reason for the foun¬ 
dation of Lisbon than the sense which 
the natives must always have enter¬ 
tained of its commercial advantages. 

There is scarcely any thing in art or 
nature which realizes, upon closer in¬ 
spection, the idea which it has excited in 
perspective; and the city of Lisbon is a 
most forcible illustration of this general 
remark. 

In sailing up the Tagus, the whiteness 
of the houses, the acclivities of the bills 
on which the streets are ranged one 
above the other; the dome of the Cora$ao 
de Christo , and the facade of the palace 
of .Nccepidade, together with the extent 
and solidity of the commercial buildings 
on the Strand, aro certainly well calcu¬ 
lated to lead the mind to anticipate much 
architectural regularity, if not beauty, in 
its interior. Such an anticipation is, 
however, doomed to miserable disap¬ 
pointment, when the dirty, narrow, and 
iil-|>avcd streets, gloomy aild undeco¬ 
rated shops, and irregular ranges of 
houses, meet the eye., . 

Had the avaricious citizens of Lon¬ 
don listened to the propositions of Sir 
Christopher Wren, after the great con¬ 
flagration in 1300, that misfortune would 
have been productive of more consis¬ 
tency of plan in the rebuilding the 
British metropolis; hut, as that calamity 
in some measure occasioned the little 
regularity which exists in tlie disposition 
of the streets of our own, capital, so was 
the dreadful earthquake of 175# the 
cause of that uniformity of couViructiou 
which, characterizes the Pra^a do Coin- 
qiercio, arid the streets which connect 
it with the Bpscio in that of Portugal. 
1 'hi« regularily, however, pervades only 
the immediate vicinity of those places ; 
white the remaining sides qf the seven 
bills, on which,, tike ancient Rome, the 
cltyof Lisbon is built, arc divided into a 
series oft Irregular narrow streets, run¬ 
ning, in all directions, like the mazes of 
« tebymth,mnby of them constructed 
upon a serpentine plau 1o ameliorate the 
•teepnetM qf jti^eir, ascent. Of these 
streets, are lew in Which two e*^ 
wages- mm past eaoh other; many in 


which the pedestrian is endangered by 
the passage of a single vehicle ; and 
others which are totally impassable to 

?!«£ incon Vented arisiwg from \ the' 
narrowness of the sheets is greatly 
increased by the abruptness oftfehiHs 
arid valleys which form thesclte of the 
city. Excepting in the part before par¬ 
ticularly mentioned, no plan whatever ■ 
seems to have been pursued; wherever 
convenience dictated, there did the 
builder rear his domicil, and seldom, 
paid any regard either to those edifices 
which were already in its vicinity, or to 
those which might, hereafter, be erected.-* 
In its neighbourhood. 

The three new streets leading frotn the ’ 
Prafa do Commercio to the Rpscio are 
each designed, like the Exchanges in 
Constantinople, for the occupation of 
particular branches of commerce. Thus, 
the Rua da Prata is occupied by silver¬ 
smiths; the Kqa D’Oto by artificers in 
‘ gold; and the Rua D’Agosto by dealer^ 
in linen and cloths; while the Travessas, 
or cross streets, are also intended for 
other departments of trade agreeably to 
their appellations. These occupations 
extend, however, only to the ground- 
floors; while the other stories of the 
houses, forming distinct residences, arc 
fitted up and designed lor the habitations 
of the principal merchants. 'The conve¬ 
nience of its communication With the 
shipping has induced the appropriation 
of this part of Lisbon fur the purposes of 
trade; but then? is no portion of the city 
particularly adopted by the nobility or 
gentry,—no west-end of the town, graced 
by spacious squares, surrounded by tbo 
magnificent mansions of the great, gives 
gentility and fttshion to fts neighbour¬ 
hood,— noTcmpie-Iiar confers the title of 
cockney upon those who may happen to 
have been born eastw ard of Its boun¬ 
dary: but tlie palaces of the’ nobility are 
dispersed, in all quarters of the city, and 
are mixed promiscuously with the shop 
of the mechanic and the but of the men¬ 
dicant. In mariy of the most inconve¬ 
nient oftlte narrowest streets arc to be 
found .(he mansions of some of ihc most 
Considerable men in Portugal; and the 
access tosjeyeral, qfhefe I had the {dear 
sure to bd foadtl^ldonte, was not only 
djgicph, bht, Siffltbe ey« fcf an English- 

man^ingerousYora carnage. ' 

, ^thisjpepiSfcuoiismixtureisattended 
with; .ipconvenicuce to all' classes of 
society; the courtier is under tlie neces¬ 
sity of traviersing slreet* appropriated to 
the bustle of business, find liable to ha 
D d 2 assailed 



JM>4 IncohgruUittin Rone't Translation of Luean. [April 

assailed by the effiavia of the markets, fleets at the battle ofTrafslgsr, and that t 
and to be intercepted by carts and, of toe', Roman fleet—as described by ' 
sledges in but progress to toe palace, Lacan in toe third Book of tbePhar- 
wbiie toeimpaUent merchant is dt^ red a alia, Iras not been noticed by any of 
to be retarded by the gayer vehicles of ybV- correspondents, I subjoin extracts 
idlers and loungers in bis passage to toe frbm Lord Collipgwood’s report of that 

battle, and also from the Reman poet; 
r&fn order tost such an extraordinary 
coincidence may be uncorded in the 
‘pages of your truly excellent mis¬ 
cellany. 


One would naturally have supposed, 
that, in a country where pride and cus¬ 
tom have piaced such a wide galph be¬ 
tween ton patrician and plebeian classes 
of society, add where any species of 
attia&ce with those engaged in jyraffic 
is considered as an absolute degrada- 
I tion by tfae noblesse, this mixture of 
their domiciles would have been most 
^ieoacionsty guarded against, and that 
■*' -dye pride of aristocracy and birth would 
taste been as conspicuous in the forma¬ 
tion and junction of their residences as it 
Is in their determinahoo not to mix or 
'converse familiarly with those whom 
they will scarcely allow to be of the same 
order of beings with themselves. Lon¬ 
don-appears to be the only capital where * 
this distinction of residence is tenaciously 
preserved; for, 'although the wealthy 
merchant may disburse toe accumulated 
fruits of bis industry in toe elegant 
vicinity of Portiand-pJaoe or (Cavendish- 
1 square, we never hear of a nobleman who 
: would be Induced, by any consideration, 
to fix bis residence in the commercial 
-> atmosphereofCheapside or toe Poultry. 

A still greater mixture of society, ig-> 
also occasioned by the number of resi- 


Lord Collingwood saps, “ the struc¬ 
ture of their (toe enemy's) line was 
new,—it formed a crmmt, oonvexing 
to leeward.” 

The words of the bard of Corduba 
ai«r- 


• -to/i 


■hoc robur aperto 


Opposition pelago,tu»ia<a /route fecedmit. 
Which are thus translated by Rowe— 

Crooked in front toe Lstian navy stood. 
And wound a bending crescent o’er the 
flood. 

Harpenden, Herts, J. G.TATtM. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

O NE of your correspondents having 
enquired concerning some incon¬ 
gruities in Mr. Rowe’s translation of 
Lucan’s Pharsatia, I take the liberty of 
explaining the passages as far as lies in 
my power. 

The first passage is, in the original, as 
„ follows:—- ... 

dences of different value and; extent , M Spaw# per extremos levis srmatora 
wbioh are to be found under toe same , maninln* 
roof, and to be entered from toe same 
stair-case. In the houses of Lisbon, 
like those of every- other continental city, 
and also like those of Edinburgh, every 


4 


msnjploa 

Insequitur, sevasque manus inmittit in 
hoiteni. , 

lllic queqne suo miscet gens prcelia telo; 
Romanus ennetis petitur cruor : inde 
sagittte, 

Inde faces, etsaaa volant,spatioque solut® 
Aeris ct tatidn liqurfacta ponder* glandes. 

Which may be thus literally trans¬ 
lated J— 

<‘Tbc light-arm’d eotdiery, scattered 
through the furthest ranks, follow and 
send forth their forious strength against 
^ the enemy. "There each nation niingtra 
priated to toe residence of single fami- in tlie battle with it* ownweapon: Roman 
lies, the gronnd-flocr is genenxjly cccui' biodd is sought by aflr.tocnce arrows, 
piCd as a stable; and, frowibe open thence firebrands and states, fly m the 
paved entrance (mwportstwbsT* as the regiqu ^f open air, and melfed bullet* with 
Freneh call itl. toe »lwwttase ascends *Wyeieht,>’ ■ 

mtotlie habj 

,,. ve . : . / ITl i te'wwswdm to i na ss d )' 

To the Editor of the 
' - SIR- ■•**.•*. .. 

A S toe similarity between toe*, 
tion of (fie French and Spanish 


floor forms <a separate resideufce, That 
on a level With the street is generally 
appropriated to shop-keepers; the first* 
floor is considered the principal, and, of 
course, toe most genteel; while those 
above decrease in value and consequence 
in proportion to tbeir height from the 
ground. i 

In those liooses which ate at 


Irtoaoe ascends 
'toetamtiau. 


It Will be observed,* fhat |fr. Rowe’s 


, translation is. far from lit 
the use of too word ihotjiqi 



leaden 


•toultoat 
tillable: 
of toe 
Isperfectly 
toftl© the 
"" «these 


it, 
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are termed “ tiquefacUe,” melted; and 
described as Btrijyng “calido pondere,” 

. with a warm weight, by a kind of poeti¬ 
cal hyperbole,—as if lliey were warmed, 

, nay melted, by die extreme swiftaessm 
the motion. The phrase is found in 
Virgil, lib. is. v. 588. , . . J ^ 

w Et media advent litpiefacto tempora 
ptambo * - 

1 Diffidnigr'’ 

“ And divided tbs middle of Iristewpta 
with the netted lead.* 

I am, however, inclined to believe, 
tbattbe epithet liquefaelus,” melted, 
alio dee rather to the lead haring been 
melted, in order to cast h in|p balls, than 
to its being melted by the motion; as 
‘‘liquefaelus” might be very correctly 
translated, having been melted. 

The second passage is,— 

- —. Serpens, sitis, ardor, arena, 

Dttlcia virtuti: gandet paftridta’daris.” 

Literally— 

—“ The serpent, thirst, heat, sand, are 
sweet to virtue: Patience delights in 
hardships 

Patience being personified, and used in 
the nominative singular. The word 
patients is a mistake of the press. In 
the original edition of Mr. Rowe’s 
Lucan, the line is— 

“ Are dear to Patience , and to Virtue 
sweet." 

Bnt I find the Word patientt in a subse¬ 
quent small edition. 

Mr. Rowe was a very incofrccf 
translator; at least of Luuaii,—the only 
author I have compared. The following 
lines are highly improper in a version of 
an ancient author:— ’ 

“ As if on knightly terms in lists they ran, 
And armies were but equal to the man." 

Book vi. v. 1 S3. 


A wond’rous match of war sheteeiu’d to 
' make, -- <■ • 

• Her thousand* here, and there her one to 
" ..*? \ stake.” •; 

Apd, in sly hutabie opinion, the second 
and third of these might very wdl be 
spared, for any thing that they add to the 
sense of the author; whose lines, aiul 
the fine idea ,—** Fortuneaeeraedto bring 
toother a new match, a ;war and a 
man,”—lose all tbfeir fire in the bombas¬ 
tic tautology of this translator; but then 
the rhynke—the rhytne! 

*» I might fill pages with recounting 
the liberties Mr. Rowe has taken with 
this author; but I should lire the patience 
of your readers: and I conclude with 
giving it as my opiuion, that Mr, Rowe's 
Lucan is, on the whole, a very loose 
and tame paraphrase of that fiery and 
energetic author,—who deserves a fa,* 
better translation, hr this land of free¬ 
dom, than he has yet met with, or 
seems likely to obtain. A. S. T. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

N reading of late, I have noticed a 
peculiar use of the preposition in, 
which 1 do not recollect to have noticed 
formerlyH is in the phrase, Tn so far 
as. Whether this lie a Scotticism, or 
whether this use of Ihc preposition has 
originated in Ragland, 1 am at a loss to 
determine. Till lately, it appears to 
have been customary to leave out the 
- preposition in such connexions, and 
' simply to say. So far as. 

' The writer will be much obliged if 
any of your correspondents, through the 
medium of the Monthly Magazine, will 
have the goodness to inform him whe¬ 
ther Or not the preposition, in the phrase 
in question, is necessary or proper. 

Wisbeaeh; Feb, 10. J. W- 



The Romans do. not appear to have had 
any tilts and tournaments,—so common 
|n the dark ages; and the passage is tlie 
more improper, as we do not find a 
word in the. original from which these 
. lines, could pretend to have been truns- 
' latedlthey must be classed amongjWr.. 
flowed numerous additions to hi*,Jap- “I™ 


To the Editor tf the Monthly Magazine. 
SI*, 

HE rapid depreciation of money', 
whatever may be the cause, mast 
be considered as a subject of consider- 
a Mo interest. The constantly-increasing 
ion ; the luxury *nu idleness uf 
drones in the hive of nations— 


thor: Tor the ides tbe trolbing-to-do gentlemen ;the still 

■ t* Parque novnm Fortuna videt concurrere, increasing ,paper cinnlsfogi the op 


bellnm 

Alqne vtrom.” 


taxation, 


fighting 


tfasie of peace, that .ttey »»y 


een (copiously, at least,) translated foe more eagerly . cut one "another’s 
he four lines— . throats run time of war, and so keep 

.^It Inok’d jbs Fortune did in odds delight^ * population down to Us .proper level; 
f in cruel sport ordain’dthe fight; awl the immense national debt,—ail 

v ; * ndin * 
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called a dandy pratt; and hence, Bisliop 
Fleetwood observes, the term is applied, 
to worthless and contemptible persons. 


tending to make articles of the first 
necessity dear, will certainly render the 
signs of property ’of kiwvalue. ; t 

The following account of the prices 
of various articles in olden time wilt 
be fouund curious aqd interesting to 
many of your readers. In the' laws 
ntadc by Idas king pf the West SaxOhs, 
who reigned from A.D.' 712 to 726, It 
is said,— “Ovis cam agm ' sue, halct 
solidum union, tuque ad xiii. metes port 
PaschAf —a ewe «tyd her lamb is Worth 
a shilling till 13 nights after Easier. 
And it ought to tie noticed, that the' 
Saxon shilling was oqly five pence.' 

The “ Liber Niger Seaceharii” says, 
that in the time of King Henry I. there 
was given,—“ Pro tnensura tritici, ad 
panem centum hominum, solidum urium 
—for a measure Of flour to make bread, 
enough Tor an hundred men, one shilling. 
—“ Pro corpore bovis, solidum j;”— 
for the carcase of an ox, one shilling.— 
“ Pro aricte vel ove, 4 d .—for a ram 
or sheep, lour pence. 

In the laws of Henry the First, forty 
sheep are valued at 11.; and, in the year 
1145, the tenant of a place is to pay 
cither twenty shillings, or seven oxen, 
each worth three shillings; and, in 
1185, the tenants of Sbiroborri are to 
pay, according to annual custom, either 
two pence, or fourheus,—which they 
will. V 

.Having recently seep, in the hands of 
a friend, 


Charles Severn. 

5, Manor-row, Tower-hill. 

Por the Monthly Magazine. 
MENTAL AFFECTIONS ‘suffered by the 
dUkvrqfthe MEDUSA FRENCH FRIGATE, 
which was WRECKED in JuiJf 1816, 
on the coast of Africa ; wnilen by 

H. SEVIGNY, the SURGEON. 

F ROM the moment I was convinced 
of our being abandoned, I was 
strongly impressed with the croud of 
dark and horrible images,that presented 
themselves to nty imagination, which, 
in a moment, so frightfully analyzed 
every horror attached to. our position; 
the torments of hunger and thirst, the 
almost certainty of never more seeing 
my country or friends, composed the 
painful picture before my eyes; I felt 
a troublesome pain in the epigastrium, 
my knees sunk under me, and nty hands, 
mechanically, sought tor something to 
lay bold on. I could scarcely articulate 
a word: a cold sensation, like that of 
metallic plates applied to every part of 
the surface of my body, bnt particularly 
along the Vertebral column, came ou 
from time to time; my upper eye-lids, 
falling involuntarily on the lower, pro¬ 
duced a very cold sensation, that ex¬ 
tended beyond the eye-lids. This state 
!, r a quantity of manuscripts; soon had an end, and then my mental 
written by 3osiah Green wood,—who fatuities revived. Having first silenced 
appears to have been a noli-cOnformist the imperious dread of death, 1 etidea- 
divinc,’and was Chaplain at Elare-' vouredto pour some consolation into 
house, iti the year 1685,—l request my unhappy companions’ hearts, who 
information respecting hini. There arc were almost all In a state of stupor 
two persons of this name mentioned in . around ntc. I am certainly far from 
Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Memorial: attributing these first impressions to the 


the ono Dr. D. Greenwood, principal of 
Jhrnzen-nose Cortege, Oxford; and the 
other (whose Christian, name is not 
mentioned,) was ejected firpm Hal ton 
Chapel, Kendal, Westmoreland., 

The manuscripts to which I .allude 
shew that the writer was a divine of 
considerable erudition, and .that briwas 


effects of abstinence, but 1 point them 
out as the beginning of that state of 
alienation which afterwards proceeded 
principally from the effects of Imoger. 

The terror I was struck with, as well 
as my companions, on the departure 
of the boats, was inspired by the idea 

—....., —...... ... of a dreadfub danger; but, may I not 

not destitute of poetical talents. .’They add? this sentiment was stjll heightencd 
consist of sermons, a lougiXpositiohpf, bythc continual fatigues that had 
the Assembly’s Catccbism, an abridged ; cfl^Watcd us during four days of ex- , 
history of Spain, mid severaijptedeA off ' cessivq' lahbur, an immersion of three• 
poetry. , V “ hodre in, the water, andeigbleen boors 

Perhaps your readprk ^5*footing; a1| which rendered us jricapable ; * .... 

aware of thp origin of wbrdFt)^fDVi' v of sufiuouflUng mental affectiuirt ,, 

which has recently 

species of reptile -very common In thb After their first cimsfottiafioii, tile .’ 
metropolis. It appears to bitve' sofoiter* arid sailors abandon'ed ■, 

from a snratt silver eo|t», struct' 46gpselves ioexcessive despair, 4*wl 
King Henry the Severity, of iittlevalue, crying out for vengeauce; eadi sari’liia 

i; ' riU« ' , 
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twin inevitable, and clamorously an¬ 
nounced the dark reflections that* agi¬ 
tated him. Some persons, of a tinner 
character, joined .me in consoling these 
nnbappy people. At first our argu¬ 
ments were useless to calm their appre¬ 
hensions ; and, though we fully partook 
of them ourselves, a greater degree of 
mental energy enabled us to dissemble 
them: in conseqnenco, with a firm 
countenance, and. consolatory words, 
we gradually brought them to more 
reasonable sentiments; but we never 
could wildly dissipate the terror so hor¬ 
rible a situation naturally inspired. 
However, we succeeded in keeping 
up the courage , of these men, by 
persuading them, in a few days they 
would have an opportunity of revenging 
themselves on (nose who had so shame¬ 
fully abandoned us. 1 own, this spirit 
of vengeance animated every one of us, 
and wc poured vollics of cursqs on the 
boat's crew, whose fatal selfishness ex¬ 
posed us to so many evils and dangers. 
We thought our sufferings would have 
been less cruel, had they been partaken 
by tlfe frigate’s whole crew. Nothing 
is more exasperating to the unhappy 
than to think, those who plunged (hem 
into misfortune should enjoy every favour 
of fate. At last our soldiers and sailors 
began to encourage one another, and 
llieir imaginations were raised to ecstasy: 
it is in such imminent danger, one may 
remark the great ascendancy of mental 
above physical energy. In this case a 
few intrepid men suffice to recall their 
courage; their firm countenance soon 
calls back strength and energy, in place 
of despair and weakness. What in¬ 
fluences has not a courageous chief over 
those be commands! I wilt not (nor 
no one can) (latter himself with always 
possessing sufficient firmness calmly to 
observe the moial and physical changes 
that take place around us; l talk, to 
men who have studied nature, and who 
whit know that no mortal can brave 
with impunity the most urgent calls of 
nature, joined to the prospect of the 
most imminent and frightful danger; 
for my part, loss* struck than those about 
me, in more than one instance, I have 
been able to read in tbeir countenance, 
the dreadful ravages occasioned by 
despair and total privation of food. 
After the first enthusiasm, the soldiers 
and sailors came to themselves, our first 
thoughts and efforts were directed to 
the tueahs of gaining the land to procure 
provisions, The imperious desire of 
self-preset' yatipn silenced every fear for 


« moment ; we put up a sail on our raft, 
and every one woiked with a kind de¬ 
lirium: not one of us then foresaw the 
peril that surrounded ns. 

The flay passed on quietly enough. 
Night at length came on; the heavens 
were overspread with black clouds, the 
winds unchained raised fliesqa mountains 
high, in the most dreadful manner; ap¬ 
prehensions arose again, and cries re¬ 
sounded from every side: rolled by the 
waves from fore to aft, and back again ; 
sometimes plunged in the sea, suspended 
jgetwixt life and death, bewailing our 
misfortune, and, though certain of death, 
still struggling with the merciless ele¬ 
ment ready to swallow us: such was our 
situation till morning. Every instant 
we heard the doleful cries of our sailors 
and soldiers, preparing themselves tor 
death; they bid a last adieu, and im¬ 
plored the protection of Heaven. Du¬ 
ring this painful night, 1 had firmness 
enough to keep calm, amidst this con¬ 
fusion, and to remark the moral con¬ 
dition of onr people. Their expres¬ 
sions were already very incoherent; the 
strongest ideas followed the recollection 
of their families, their country, and their . 
friends: some cried out land, others saw 
vessels coming to onr relief; and Utese 
fallacious visions were announced with 
repeated cries. Two young cabin- 
boys and a biker, despising death, 
plunged into the ocean, after taking 
leave of tbeir comrades. “We are off” 
said they, and instantly disappeared. 
Such was the commencement of that 
dreadful insanity we shall hereafter see 
exercising itself in the crudest manner, 
and mowing down a crowd of victims. 

The day coming on, brought back a 
little calm among uk ; sonic unhappy 
persons, .however, near me, were not 
come to their senses; but, in general, 
mental disorganisation was little per¬ 
ceptible. _ A charming young man, 
scarcely sixteen, asked mo every mo¬ 
ment, “When shall we eat f'' He stuck to 
me, and followed me every where, re¬ 
peating the, same question. This day, 
Mr. firiffon threw himself into the sea, 

, but I took him up myself ; his answers 
were confused; 1 gave him every con¬ 
solation in my power, and endeavoured 
to persuade Jhim to support eourage- 
ousiy fwftp' privation we were suffering. 
Bwt sjl ify care i?a$ frat%s^l could 
. never Recall himtoreason; he gave no 
sign of despair, and appeared insensible 
to the |)Orror of our situation; l, how¬ 
ever, got some, few incoherent words 
out ofhTiuj huh being forced to lefty© 

- m, 
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recom^ our hands owhhn. and were going to blind 

etoqhmmna, forhcwaa entirety absorbed him- w ilh a pen-knife. These soldier# 
Ip-dark refleetiooa. la a few minutes iogetieral, front what reasons I knew 


ife. These soldiet* 
hatreasons I know 


he was taken «p a sebood c*me, tp , beg our pardon, which wa 






ttfitfmtm iw*r; jnminh^ePBbM;, «*, ■ to' 
agjsitort tbMorment? of hunger; tool/ 
'when ii^ht cwpe ©»,; tlie wmd blew 
‘ furiously nod. «ea ran high;, < The 
last night,bad Jb^en frightful, tbia one 
wssrttUptoredfotoibie; wn were covered 
every; rowaonl With mountains .of water* 
toatbrokofiirieBaly ever M»«xtam«led 
W # . ' i » % en awl hunger, we had atilt 
toalfuggie with a furious sea. I held 
Jasfrtoarope*oot to bn curried off by 
the Waves.- 1 calculated calmly enough 
the danger I was-exposed to; but I 
. rcnuurhed, sometimes, however, that my 
ideas, were ©onfused, end many ima- 
giuary objects pawed, before toy eyes, 
Adevourmg hunger tore my towels j 
I earnestly ashed those who wereabout 
meforsorae thing to qalm my sufferings, 

I felt a horrible pain in my stomach, 
as though- it were tome oat with 
pincers; sentiment* of (my rose in my 
breast. A aoldier^bo bad bad address 
wac^^.^keepniM t biscuit* gave me 

quarter of an 
'1 'mok^ ^ f ^p reoioBt blessing, 

VfH^onted-w^iX,- 1‘ihfti- gave myself op ;• 
again to,, my reflections$all apjieared 
lets xboeAipg now. The soldiers and 
sailor!, , u<-»ble, to satisfy the pressing 
wants they folt, and s persuaded they , 
weregoing to be swahowed up, took 
the, resolution of softening .their last. 
, moments by drinking till they had lost 
their tpmoti^a fatal resolution, sug¬ 
gested by despair* Attaching a hogs¬ 
head, in the center of the raft, they 
pieyoedit, and each,took a considerable 
quantity of wine. This stimulating 
liquid apop troubled their minds, al- 
, ready ‘ddranjfed; and, thosrtoiirbly' ex¬ 
cited, the furious wretches would have 
ilielr companions follow their example 
IfbWeyer, soihhhf,the;jpie^le',' ,detifotts 
of preserving their existence, took part , 
w ith those who wislied tdpieferye tfio ' 
^ttfd maW' ep^C|vdtt|ed • to j 

wtolfers 

niptj-produoed tlie iwwalt^'‘«4i^''-W ; 
tojjpto® them: five or six soldiersJayim^, 
h«(<[L-,pT a foot offic^r, wbo wa«:himswif’ 
dt$iriot>a, threw him into the sea; we' 

, took biip up, however, and they hud 


perfectly ebarifeteruestlte at seta they 
were;.m ), V - , - 

We were certainly not mwwlhan 
twenty or tweBly-five, animated with the 
hope of being yet saved ; and, though 
we apparently formed a rational plan,< 
iu the preservation of our raft, it must 
not be supposed.We were, to fail posses¬ 
sion of our mental fftonlties; anxiety and 
privation, of every-'Iwod,'liad- greatly 
impaired tliero; however; still less de¬ 
lirious than the soldiery, we firmly re¬ 
sisted their resolution. . Here,is what I 
experiencedrdaring, the time, as 1 men¬ 
tioned before, I gave myself up to my 
reflections, after eating the bit of biscnil. 
My eyes closed to spig-ht -of me, and I 
felt a general drowsiness*. In this state, 
the liveliest images soothed my ima- 
ginatiou.: I saw myself surrounded by a 
richly cultivated.country, and to com¬ 
pany with .agreeable people? X even 
made reflections on .my situation, I 
appreciated fully ali Us danger, and 1 
was wdl convinced that courage and 
some food alone could snatch me from 
this state of annihilation; in conse¬ 
quence of this, I begged the master- 
gunner to give me * little wine, which 
he did, and f received a little* All my 
companions, as X learned, bad felt the 
same sensations. The unhappy men 
who had not strength to affront there 
first attacks, fell into a state of imbe¬ 
cility,, from which it was impossible to 
ropse them; others dived into the ocean, 
coolly bidding theireomrades farewell; 
others would ’’say, “ Never fear, X am 
going to bring yon relief, yon .shall 
soon see me againand others, dived 
into the sea, as it were, to catch at 
something apparently in view. fSonto - 
others of these unhappy men ran sword 
in hand on their comrades, demanding 
a wing of a fowl and uomo bread, to 
appease their hunger. Nome of then?,, 
asked for their hammocks,, “to go,* 
said they, “ and sleep Irctwcep decks.'* 
Others still thought tbemrelve# on-. ( 
board tins Medusa, amidst .every, 
ibfog they were daily surrounded-with. 
Id a conversation with cAe of toy com¬ 
rades, he said to me. ^icannot think; 
to- are on a raft, I always suppmw tof- 
saifaboardoufilngaScvf Mjqwh fddjjpt • 

'v.', . .? 
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incut wandered too on this point “ I what I have observed; it was precisely "'f, 
perceive,” says^an officer, “ that b am daring the night the delirium we were 
going to turn mad.” Monsieur Corriad seized with shewed itself; and, as soon 
imagined himself going over the beau- as day appeared, we were much calmer; 
tiful plains of Italy. Monsieur Griffon darkness again brought back the d«- 
said very seriously to hint, “ I remember order of our enfeebled minds. I per- 
we were "forsaken by the boats, but fecfly remarked in myself the exaltation 
never fear, I have just written to govern- of my ideas daring the silence of night; 
ment and in a few hours we shall be then every thing appeared extraordinary 
saved.” Monsieur Corriad answered, and fantastical. This disposition, how- 
as though ho bad been in bis senses, ever, was not common to all who snr- 
.—“ Have you then a pigeon to carry rounded me. During the sort of sleep 
your orders so fast?” For a moment in which I was plifoged, and on my 
this stupor was dissipated by shouts yaking, I appreciated, however con- 
and tumult; but, shortly after the un- fusedly, the great danger to which I was 
liappy fray, When 1 tranquillity was re- exposed, and I endeavoured to banish 
stored, we fell into the same state as the fallacious dreams that assailed me. 


before: this insensibility was so great, 
that next day I thought myself waking 
out of a disturbed sleep, asking the 
people round me If they had seen an 
iipToar, and heard any cries of despair ? 
some answered me, that they too had 
been tormented with the same visions, 
and that they were worn out with fatigue. 
Monsieur Dupont, captain of infantry, 
was in so complete a state of insensi¬ 
bility, that nothing could rouse him, till 
h sailor, who was quite crazy, attempted 
to cut off his foot with a bad knife: the 
lively pain litis caused, brought him to 
bis senses. He communicated this ob¬ 
servation to me himself, adding, that 
his mind had been continually agitated 
during the night. 

All these symptoms have great con¬ 
nection with those the sailors usually 
feel in warm latitudes, particularly 
near the line: this disorder is described 
by Sauvages, under tine denomination 
of calenture. 

“ This disorder comes on during the 
night, while the patient is asleep: he 
awakes quite delirious, his looks ani¬ 
mated, and his gestures express fury; 
he speaks long and incoherently; quits 
his bed to run on the deck or forecastle, 
where he imagines seeing trees am) 
enamelled meadows in the water; this 
illusion so delights him, that he ex¬ 
presses his joy with a thousand excla¬ 
mations. He then endeavours to throw 
himself into the s&t, and, at last effecting 
bis purpose, lie is infallibly lost, in case 
liis companions be not cither quick or 
many enough to prevent him putting 
his mad project to execution, liis 
strength is so extraordinary during this 
crisis, that lour strong men arc scarcely 
able to stop him.”— Dictioanaire dcs 
Sciences Medicates. 

There is a great analogy lictwccn the 
first symptom, above mentioned, and 

Monthly Mac. No. 324. 


Many experienced the same sensations 
as I did, but others became completely 
delirious. 

“ All that has been mentioned by the 
few writers who have seen the calenture, 
proves clearly that it is not, as many 
physicians pretend, the consequence of 
a sun-blast: the nightly period of its 
invasion, and the absence of exterior 
signs of insolation, totally upset this 
vulgar hypothesis. Every circumstance 
combined, from facts remarked, concur 
in proving that the calenture pro¬ 
ceeds from excessive* permanent heat, 
which, inflaming the atmosphere, is 
concentrated between the ship's decks. 
The scuttles being shut during the 
night, and the air not circulating, it soon 
becomes corrupted, from animal ema¬ 
nations and breathing, in a degree of 
temperature the torrid zone readers 
more injurious; the blood, already too 
highly rarefied from the effects of the 
climate, is carried in abundance to the 
head, and, injuring the cerebral nerves, 
at the same time that they arc excited 
by the foulness of exhausted vital air, 
naturally gives rise to this frenetiefc * 
delirium.” 

(Thi* affecting Narrative wilt be canetudert 
in our next.) 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
sm, 

0(JH love of justice has embol¬ 
dened me to enquire of any of 
jour correspondents who may be-ena¬ 
bled to give information,—; 

1 st. When the prize money . for the 
American vessels, captured after the sur¬ 
render of St. Eustatia, in 1781, will be 
distributed? 

2d. Have the army-claims, as to that 
prize-money, been derided? If not as jet, 
who is the judge of those claims? And 
when is it probable that they will be 
decided ? 

—For Time is rapidly wearing down 
ii c % many 
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many of the captors,—“ quos imperiosa 
vocal Proserpina .” Their earnest ex¬ 
pectations have been on tiie stretch for 
a period nearly quadruple Ihe siege of 
Troy town; that is, in plain English, 
eigkt-and-tkirtu years. 

. The sain jpf 20,000/., part of this prtee- 
inoney, has not been received at Green¬ 
wich Hospital. ^ 

The other query is,— 

3d. Where then is it lodged, and what 
becomes of the interest ? 

Exeter; Feb, 20. '*> 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

silt, 

N perusing your Magazine for this 
month, I perceive one of yonr cor¬ 
respondents endeavouring to prove that 
acid of wine, or of cyder, is the only 
cause of gout in this climate. Notwith¬ 
standing the imposing signature affixed, 
I cannot subscribe to the truth of the 
conclusions he has come to. 

I do not know whether Veritas is one 
of the faculty ; it he is, 1 would beg 
leave to ask him, whether, if I find, 
by abstaining from any particular diet, 
1 cure the gout, the use of that diet 
may not fairly be said to be the cause 
of it ? I am noidqetor, but I think, tills 
conclusion is reaeohablc. 

This, then, is exftotiy my case:—Be¬ 
fore tho summer; pf ; |817, I had been 
four or five yeari^KguIarJy attacked 
with it, three or tottr times each year ; 
in fact, was getting worse and worse. 
At that time I left off entirely the use 
of all animal food, and have not tasted it 
to this time; and, though I have lived, 
in all other respects, the same as before, 
1 have never bad the gout since. I 
therefore contend, that (in my case at 
* least,) animal food (though a temperate 
eater,) was the cause. 

Feb. 8; C. Gill. 

Gas- Works,Brick- lane. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

A S almost every person possesses 
some peculiarity of opinion, on 
even common subjects, it is not any 
way remarkable, that a diversity of 
notions exist on so important a subject 
as Education; a subject that has en¬ 
gaged the attention, of tlwi roost intelli¬ 
gent and estimable philosophers of both 
ancient and modern times.. 

Your correspondent. Y. (page 406,) 
suggests the appointment of a Committee 
of Examination, sanctioned by the leg is- 


lattice. This certainly has the appear¬ 
ance of being calculated to benefit 
society, by discountenancing all teachers 
of the present day inadequate to the 
proper discharge-of the varied duties of 
the important vocation, and by prevent¬ 
ing a recurrence in after-times. 

l am, however, inclined to think your 
correspondent has overlooked some 
particular consequences of legislative 
interference, that would be prejudicial; 
and, I think, means now exist to fully 
remedy .tiie evil complained of,—if dnly 
regarded by intelligent teachers. As no 
delinquency attaches to either of our 
remarks, the candid examination of our 
fellow-teachers will be reciprocally 
beneficial. 

Let me respectfully ask your cor¬ 
respondent— 

Coaid the legislature, consistency with a 
due regard to the religious establishments 
of the nation, appoint; or allow to be 
appointed, as members of such an Exa¬ 
mining Committee, persons not in commu- 
uion with the Church of England ? 

Would not such a committee become a 
mere tool of arbitrary power, by the high 
authoiities of the nation appointing, as 
members theieof, only those persons who 
were most obsequious to, and dependent 
on, their will ? 

Would not the members of such commit¬ 
tee, from a senseofreligions duty,frequently 
prefer less intelligent persons (members of 
the Church of England,) to vacant schools, 
and also confer on such their sanction, to 
the disparagement of Protestant Dis¬ 
senters, however accurate and extensive 
might be their knowledge ? 

Would not, occasionally, the venal and 
worthless obtain .suffrage, because his 
acquirements were adequate to the dis¬ 
charge of the duties; though be might be 
defective in those moral qualifications 
absolutely requisite to influence his con¬ 
duct, and prompt him to discharge those 
duties unremittingly ami faithfully? .. 

As scarcely lialf-a dozen individuals 
agree in opinion of the qualifications 
indispensable in teachers, would not the 
legislature express great difference of 
sentiment on the requisites of character 
and capability; or else exhibit such a 
catalogue of good properties, as would 
preclude the hope of finding all in one and 
the same person ? 

Would there not frequently, amongst 
such a committee, exist great difference 
of opinion concerning what particular 
qualities should be regarded and which 
disregarded, in the persons they would 
sanction ?” 

Iri submitting these interrogatories, I 
only design to excite attention tq the 

difficulties 
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difficulties of the plan; and to the erro¬ 
neous estimate of the qualifications re¬ 
quisite in a teacher. 

School,masters are too frequently 
regarded as though they ought to tie, 
and indeed were, nat mere men,— 
affected by temperament of constitu¬ 
tion, and incertitude of passions, inse¬ 
parable from their nature and their 
situation as Mortals; but a distinct race 
of beings, partaking all the virtues of 
superior orders of created intelligences, 
and possessing a superabundance of 
distinctions of character, not only far 
surpassing the attainment of any single 
geuius, but absolutely opposed in their 
nature and operation. 

A schoolmaster is expected to be— 

So obsequious on receiving a pupil, as 
to admit that each parent (and perhaps, 
also, every mature branch of the family,) 
is superior to himself in knowledge of tlie 
philosophy of the mind, the nature of 
tuition, and the methods most calculated 
to communicate information. 

Conscientiously faithful in discharging 
his trust; and patiently to hear his motives 
suspected, and bis fidelity and diligence 
questioned. 

Completely adequate to the duties of 
iiis prole.'sion; and gratefully to bear 
direction how to perform them effec¬ 
tively. 

Well acquainted with all the ramifica¬ 
tions ofsebmee, pure and abstract; the grand 
ami multifarious branches of natural philo¬ 
sophy ; and yet not presume to hint his 
having even a tolerable quantum of know¬ 
ledge, in comparison with that of his 
patron and [in his own opinion! bene¬ 
factor. 

Extensively conversant with the man¬ 
ners and prejudices of society, to teach 
the true principles of conduct; and sub¬ 
mit humbly to be taught bow to couduci 
himself towards his pupil, 

Judicious to point out suitable studies, 
and designations in society for each pupil, 
and easily supersede bis opuiious by those 
of the persons from whom he receives lits 
support. 

Conscious of the dignity conferred by 
extensively correct knowledge, and en¬ 
larged mental capacity; but not to hesi- 
late on being befired to descend and 
teach infants the alphabet. 

Enraptured with the eloquence of a 
Demosthenes, or a Cicero; and good- 
natured to listen unwearied to a grand¬ 
mother, describing her heir as a par-agon 
of excellence. 

Delicately sensitive to aU the purposes 
ami elegances of polite literature ; and to 
have a,constitution not to he affected nr 
ihtigned by incessant exertion. 

Daily, if not hourly, bearing the most 
detuimiaed and provoking trials of temper, 


without, in any (even a single) instance, 
lapsing into passionate excess. 

Prompt to insure all the effects of sound 
discipline, without employing (perhaps 
the only) means adapted and designed to 
procure them. 

Resolute to govern the most refractory 
pupils, and servile to permif tlie degra- 
datory interference of their friends. 

So fond of knowledge, as to teach his 
pupils all useful varieties; and so disin¬ 
terested, as to require only a trifle for his 
labour. ' 

^So generous as to provide liberally for 
lus pupils, and imbue them with a love of 
every thing praise-worthy, for even a mo¬ 
derate stipend ; and insensible, while his 
charges are taxed (and the most injurious 
privations thereby induced) by jversons 
who ought cheerfully and gratefully to 
discharge them. 

Respectable every way in regard to bis 
professional character; and meek, to bear 
the proud man’s contumely and ignorant 
insolence, when receiving the compaiative 
trifle so laboriously earned. 

Any master of a respectable school 
will easily supply instances applicable' 
to the above suggestions, from bis own 
observation, and the sphere in w hieb bo 
moves. How is it probable, then, that 
any specified number of men would; 
agree in the above 'particulars; which, 
though certainly hot looked for by a 
committee, would be by the parents to 
whom this committee were recommend¬ 
ing the teacher. <; 

But I have hinted, that I think means 
now exist to effectuate the desirable 
reform in schools. It appears requisite, 
however, to state my views of the effect, 
before I mention bow it is to be 
produced, 

AH writers on ednention, philosophers 
and philanthropists, (missions that 
extensive general knowledge promotes * 
personal and social felicity, by elevating 
tbe character with a sense of moral 
worth,) consider its design,—to make 
youth become more intelligent, assidu¬ 
ous, and beneficial, members of society 
in its varied relations, than would pro¬ 
bably be the case, if left to attain man¬ 
hood illiterate ami ignorant: as they 
would be acquainted with tbe necessity 
for every person, whatever bis situation 
in life, to practice, with the most rigid 
punctuality, every moral duty; to prefer 
public benefit to individual <*r private 
interests; to regard candid truth as the 
strictest proof of friendship and mutual 
confidence; to disallow’ any motive to 
be honourable, except integrity and 
equity; any thing disgraceful, except 
vice and depravity; or any sensations 
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truly satisfactory and comfortable, ex* 
cept those which result from the testi¬ 
mony of conscience ; and the approba¬ 
tion of wise and pious men. 

Simeos Shaw. 

OrdsaU Academy, Salford. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine., 

SIR, 

MEMBER of my family purposes 
shortly to ecter into the marriage ' 
state, and, though a dissenter from the 
established church, he feeiB himself 
compelled, in order to obtain the benefit 
of a legal marriage, to have the cere¬ 
mony performed at the ohnrch of En¬ 
gland, and by one of its ministers. As 
a conscientious man, the party referred 
to has carefully read ovet the marriage 
ceremony, to ascertain whether, without 
a violation of conscience, he can accord 
vvilh its principles and details. 

And first, sir, as it is usual in the 
celebration of marriage for the younger 
branches of a family to attend, parti¬ 
cularly young females, it is impossible 
not to feel repugnance at the very great 
indelicacy of expression in several parts 
of the marriage ceremony: to quote 
such instances |wtH)ld only be to sully 
your pages, and.^|#er the publication 
which should cqntlBn them an unfit 
companion at j mp wpakfast-table of a 
moral and wcll-^ni^ed family. How 
extremely objconliable then must tiiat 
language be in a public and, as it as¬ 
sumes to be, a religious ceremony, which 
even in the intercourse of private life 
we should be ashamed to use in the 
presence of our wives and our daughters. 

It seems, also, that the man who joins 
in the mairiago ceremony is made to 
declare a direct falsehood, by promising 
what he never intends to perform. I 
allude here to the declaration made by 
the man to the woman, “ With all my 
worldly goods / thee endow;" whereas, 
IhiB is so contrary to the fact, and indeed 
to the law of tbe land, that, unless the 
woma,n has made a previous settlement, 
not only has she no title in the property 
of her husband, but all, even that she 
possessed before, becomes absolutely 
and Iona fide his. , 

To the libertine and the thoughtless, 
I am aware that the objections already 
urged will appear of small importance; 
■but the religious and moral character 
will sec no good reason why a ceremony 
performed in a place, supposed to be 
sacred, should continue to exist in a 
foiin which at mice violates truth and 
ull'epds Ung ear of delicacy. 


But, sir, anotiier and still more impor¬ 
tant objection remains to be noticed, jj 
has happened with the party now abottt, 
to enter the marriage state, tiiat, in the' 
exercise of an honest, though what may 
be esteemed by some a mistaken, judg¬ 
ment, he has become not only a dis¬ 
senter, from the established church, but 
a dissenfer. from the doctrine of the 
Trinity, in which name the marriage 
ceremony is. performed. Must then a 
man, in order to obtidn a legal marriage, 
subscribe to doctrines as true, which bo 
believes to be. false? must be be guilty 
of solemn and deliberate peijury, and 
this in a place dedicated to religion ? 

In vain, sir, has the legislature re¬ 
moved the penal punishments to which 
persons denying the doctrine of the 
Trinity were formerly subject, if they 
cannot obtain even the civil right of 
marric&o without subscribing to the 
truth of that doctrine. Under these 
circumstances I am desirous of obtain¬ 
ing satisfactory-and catagorical answers 
from some of your intelligent corre¬ 
spondents to the’following questions:— 

1, As it regards kneeling at the celebra¬ 
tion of the marriage ceremony, seeing that 
some of the directions of this ceremony 
are in common practice dispensed with, 
as, for example, laying the customary fee 
on the book,—might not the practice of 
kneeling be dispensed with from those 
who have conscientious scruples? and, ia 
the case of a man and woman refusing to 
kneel, would the priest be justified in 
refusing to celebrate the marriage? 

S. Seeing the Marriage Act was intended, 
as the preamble states, “ to prevent clan¬ 
destine marriages,’’—would it not be al¬ 
together a legal' marriage, if, after the 
banns were regularly published, the 
patties desirous of being married were to 
• declare in open church, before the mi¬ 
nister, in any form of words they might 
please, that they took each oilier to bo 
jffau and wife, and refused to join in any 
part of the ceremony ? Could the priest, in 
such a case, refuse to register the mar¬ 
riage and give the parties a certificate 
of tiie same? anti, should he so refuse, 
would the legality of the marriage be in¬ 
validated. 

3. As a great portion of the marriage 
ceremony is, at the option of the minister, 
frequently omitted,—would the marriage 
of a party who should go through the 
ceremony’, till the priest had pronounced 
the words, “ whom God hath joined let 
no man put asunder,” and refuse to attend 
or subscribe to any thing further, be hereby 
vitiated ? and, as iu the second qneiT,— 
could the priest in such a case refitse to 
register the marriage, &c.? 

A CONSTAXt ItEAtoKR. 

To 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sin, 

P ERMIT me, through the medium 
' of jour pages, to submit to the 
public the outlines of a plan, originally 
formed by the late Dr. Franklin, of 
Philadelphia, 

Let one or more thousand pounds be 
raised by subscription, to be lent out to 
all distressed or young tradesmen, at 
five per cent, per annum. Let the sum 
to each individual not bo less than 
351. nor more than 601., except on par¬ 
ticular occasions. 

Every applicant to enter into bond, 
together with two known, respectable 
inhabitants, for the re-payment of the 
money so lent, together with interest 
Every person to pay one-tenth Of the 
money so lent at the lime of paying tire 
yearly interest, in order that the institu¬ 
tion may be rendered more generally use¬ 
ful; and, as llic capital increases from 
the interest, it will afford greater scope 
for usefulness. Credenda. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

F peculiar events, passing within the 
immediate sphere of one’s own ob¬ 
servations, furnish accurate criteria by 
which to judge of corresponding cases 
in society at large, I have ample reason 
for inferring, that many valuable lives 
are frequently endangered or destroyed 
by the pernicious practice of suddenly 
suppressing, or violently interrupting, 
tong accustomed evacuations and atten¬ 
tions of the human system. 

Gout, erysipelas, rheumatism, luc- 
morrboidg, eruptive diseases, ulcere, &.c. 
are considered as unqualified and posi¬ 
tive evils, unredeemed of their obnoxi¬ 
ousness by any attendant benefit. The 
heedless impatience for dismissing these 
doubtless severe visitations, prevents 
that calm contemplation of their causes 
and effects to which the beneficence of 
Nature entitles them, and which Iho 
welfare of the sufferer ought unques¬ 
tionably to enjoin. Thus, we sec him 
flying with avidity after every illusory 
phantom that iguorance or empiricism 
presents to his view. 

Many years’ experience, and the most 
attentive investigations of the principles 
on which the different structure nud 
functions of the human frame arc esta¬ 
blished, reciprocated, and governed, 
have, however, satisfactorily shewn me, 
that the peculiar evacuations and affee- 
lions, constituting the peculiar states of 
‘system above alluded to, arc not the 
1 


opprobria of health, but are, on the 
contrary, constitutional efforts, destined 
to effect the most salutary purposes: 
for instance, to equalize the circulation, 
and to determine irritation, local ple¬ 
thora, &c. tp .parts where they may be 
expended with safety, though with in¬ 
convenience and pain; and* that, by 
whatever means their sudden suppres¬ 
sion or violent interruption be occasion¬ 
ed, — notwithstanding that, in their 
progress, they should exceed necessary 
limitations,—those means will, sooner or 
later, be followed by consequences of lbe 
most dangerous tendency.* 

To require of your readers implicit 
acquiescence to the doctrines here 
brought forward, without adducing 
further testimonies in their support, 
would be arrogant in the extreme; and 
to introduce evidence in the legitimate 
character of pathological demonstrations, 
would be to obtrude too largely on tbe 
limits of your excellent miscellany, f 
must therefore beg leave to resort to the 
more concise (though, I trust, not alto¬ 
gether less satisfactory,) expedient of 
submitting a few,—out of many,—illus¬ 
trative cases, that have occurred either 
within my own immediate practice, or 
that have otherwise fallen under my 
cognizance: com$6fating them with 
brief, yet appropriate, selections from 
living authors of'^questionable veracity 
and eminence. ■k,'’ 

In the order, {feelt; that I have noted 
the peculiar conditions of the human 
frame, to vrhieh my observations apply. 
1 shall arrange my illustrations, add 
commence with— 

Ci nit. 

A gentleman of fortune, at that time 
about thirty-five years of age, of plethoric, 
but not intemperate, habit, had long been 
subject to this di-ease, and had ore a-, 
sionally applied cold water to the inflamed 
joints during its paroxysms, without expc- 


* l must here beg the reader to hear in 
remembrance, tliat my observations ate 
intended to go no farther than to disap¬ 
prove, generally, of the practice of sud¬ 
denly suppressing, or of violently inter¬ 
rupting, tong accustomed evacuations and 
.affections of the system, and that tliey do 
not impugn the propriety of attempting 
to remove ot® to modify, by appropiiate 
constitutional treatment, similar evacua¬ 
tions and affections recently established in 
it. On the contrary, viewing them as I 
do in the light of tequeUe, or results arising 
from peculiar causes,—it will be obvious, 
my mind inclines to the practical maxim, 
lhat we have only to remove the causes to 
dissipate the effects, 

• 
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riencing any ill effect from it.- On one 
occasion, however, whilst labouring under 
an attack of gont on his feet, be 
plunged them into cold water; lnflamnm- 
tu>n soon receded, and he became 
speechless. After reproducing the gonty 
affections on the feet, he recovered bis 
speech, and did well. 

An elderly gentleman, of full habit, 
disposed to conviviality, and long accus¬ 
tomed to gotit, was, in February last, sud¬ 
denly relieved of a fit of the disease, by 
taking; the prescribed dose of “ Reynold’s 
Specific.” Apoplexy occnned on tiro 
following morning; from which he bas^ot 
jet thoroughly recovered. 

“ Various diseases of the head,—as 
headriidic, vertigo,* depression of spirits, 
mania, epilepsy, and apoplexy,—in many 
instances, immediately or soon, succeed 
the recession of gout fiom the extre¬ 
mities.’’— dairy's Elements of Patholo¬ 
gy. See. 

“ in two cases, which occurred between 
twenty and thirty years ago, immersion 
of a gouty foot in cold water, which pro¬ 
duced instant lelief of the pain, and a 
proportionate abatement of the inflamma¬ 
tion, was, in a few horns, followed by 
liemiplcgia.’’t— Ibid. 

“The retrocession of gout probably 
never happens, exrept from the patient’s 
want of care, or some injudicious treat¬ 
ment."— Scudamore oh Gout. 

“ The transference of gout is most pro¬ 
bably to rite stomach pr intestines; or to 
both iu succession, "file symptoms which 
affect the stomachij)^ exquisite pain and 
spasm, with von>itip*. If the intestines 
be more distinctly affected, interitis,^ in 
its worst form, is produced;and the vomit¬ 
ing is more or less urgent, according as 
the seat of disease is nearer or distant 
from the stomach. In cither case the 
danger is pressing; and, unless icIief be 
speedily rendered, death soon closes the 
scene.”— Ibid. 

“ If the transference take place to the 
* brain, apoplexy is produced; and, as far 
as l cau leam, of fatal termination/'^— 
Uid. 

Erysipelas. 

A fanner, about ten years ago, applied, 
by the advice of a neigh bout, cold vinegar 
and water to an erysipelatous affection of 
one leg. The inflammation of the leg was 
subdued by the cold application, and suc¬ 
ceeded by inflammation of the stomach; 


* Giddiness. , 

t A paralytic affection of one side of 
the Irody. 

- Inflammation of the bowels. 

$ An itiieies-ting letter, on this very 
important subject, appears in Dr. James 
Johnson's lvescairhe* on Gout, (detached 
copy,) from L*r. Felix, of Bristol. 

« 


from dig dangerous effects of which be 
was with difficulty saved.! 

Some time ago I saw an erysipelas .of 
the, face apparently repelkd by a stream 
of cold air, which played upon it from a 
broken pane in the room where the 
patient lay; and, signs of coma soon after 
appearing, death speedily took place, with 
all the common Indications of apoplexy.— 
Armstrong o a Typhus. 

These-cases certainly argue strongly 
against the external application of cold in 
erysipelatous affections: yet Dr. Armstrong 
remarks, that he never saw erysipelas 
repelled by cold saturnine lotions, though 
he has seen them very often used. 
ttkeumtim. 

A shoemaker, forty years of age, tall, 
thin, and of temperate habits, had been 
for yeats afflicted with acute rheumatism. 
During a severe attack of the disease on 
his knees, he applied cold water to them. 
Sudden recession of the inflammation 
occurred, an alarming affection of the 
chest succeeded, and his life was, for a 
long time, in imminent danger. 

This person, about five years after¬ 
wards, again resorted to the cold-water 
treatment, for alleviation from (as ho 
described it,) insnppoi table agony, during 
a similar attack of rheumatism! Reee- 
denre of inflammation ftom the knee again 
took place, rapidly followed by inflamma¬ 
tion of the brain, and he died in about 
thirty six hours. 

“ The easy spontaneous transference of 
rheumatic inflammation from one part to 
another, and the fact that sometimes the 
transference suddenly takes place to 
internal organs, fully forbid the application 
of direct cold, as a mode of evaporation,'’ 
Scudamore oh Gnat. 

“ Neither, agreeably to my observa¬ 
tions, is the. common practice of applying 
subefaciente, to the parts affected with the 
most violent pain, at all a safe one; at 
least, in four cases, where they were em¬ 
ployed, the rheumatism receded from the 
integuments; and in three of them the 
heart was attacked with inflammation, and 
the hues tines in the fourth. One of the 
former, and tin* last, did well; lint the 
tup oilier* were fatal. Acute rheumatism, 
sometimes suddenly recedes from cold air 
applied to the skin, when there is n free 
peispiratioh; and I oueq saw an instance 
of this kiml caused by getting incautiously 
out of bed in a winter's night without 
clothing, in which the p atient sunk wirti 

t This case was verbally coTuiminicated 
to me, some years ago, by my late reveicd 
friend and preceptor, Mr. Anstice, of 
Bridgwater; and 1 exceedingly regret that 
I did not, at tho lime, commit the parti¬ 
culars of it to writing,---as they would 
now have fuftiwhed a most instructive 
lesson, 

greet 
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great rapidity, apparently from an affec¬ 
tum of the heart."—Armstrong on Typlaif. 

Hamorrhoids, 

A commercial gentleman from his youth 
had been subject to hemorrhoidal duxes; 
which, at an advanced period of his life, 
wholly forsook him. Within a reasonable 
distance of time afterwards to suspect 
that the affection might have resulted from 
the cessation of these long accustomed' 
evacuations, he was seized with severe 
disease of the chest,—under which he 
laboured two or three years, and, then 
becoming dropsical, died.,* 

** The prognosis, in cases of sudden 
suppression of the hecmonhoidal move¬ 
ment, must be founded on the nature and 
importance of the effects which follow. 
The suppression will be more dangerous in 
proportion as the indtvidnal is predisposed 
to any visceral affection,—as phthysis, 
caidiac disease, aneurism of any of tiie 
large vessels, &c. Advanced age is an 
unfavourable epoch for such accidents.’' 
— AJedko-Chirurgtcal Journal, (new rtries,) 
October 1818. 

“ But, although immunity from disease 
frequently follows a suppression of the 
heemorrlioids, we are by no means to cal¬ 
culate on such good fortune as even gene¬ 
rally to be met with. Wc shall here then 
present a rapid sketch of the various 
plienumeua which attentive observation 
has ascertained, as very frequently result¬ 
ing from the suppression or retention 
under consideration. 

“ l. Fever has, in many instances^wpen 
kindled up by the suppression of. the 
Winorrhoidal flux. Ludotph relates a 
remarkable instance:—A man of letters, 
forty years of age, lliin, yet plethoric, of 
sedentary habits,—had frequently expe¬ 
rienced the tuvmorrhoidal discharge with 
advantage to his general health. But, this 
discharge having become excessive, bis 
physician suddenly suppressed it; the 
consequence of which was pain and sense 
of anguish about the region of the hcait, 
acute, fever, violent delirium, atid death 
iu a few days. [Stahl offers nearly a simi¬ 
lar example.] 

“2. The brain or its meninges, the 
lungs or their coverings, the heart, the 
stomach, the liver, tin: peritoneum,f are 


* If my infoi ma^on idative to this case 
be coirect, the conclusion above hazarded 
(as to the cause of the disease of the 
chest,) is indubitably correct also. On 
that ground, therefore, it is much to be 
regretted, that means were not attempted 
to restore the haunonhoidal drain. In¬ 
deed the omission, if not to he ascribed to 
oversight, goes far to suspect practical 
competency. 

t A membrane lining the abdomen, 
and investing all the viscera contained 
therein. 


often affected tivith inflammation from 
suppressed haemorrhoids. But chronic 
engorgements, with gradual induration 
of these viscera, are the most usual 
results. 

**3. Almost every part of the body may 
become tire seat of haemorrhage: vicarious 
of the hemorrhoidal tinx when suppress¬ 
ed*; hot more especially the uterus, tlte 
bladder, the stomach, toe liver, and the 
luugs. 

4 * 4. Esqnirol asserts, that melancholy 
and insanity frequently result from the 
suppression of bamori h&dal evacuations. 
Poigsonier, A miry, &c. saw tetanus* result 
from the same; Heistor, hypochondriacism; 
and, according to Dion Cassius, the Em¬ 
peror Trojan experienced an attack of 
apoplexy, followed by hemiplegia, in con¬ 
sequence of a sudden suppression of the 
heemorrlwidal flux to which he had been 
long subject. He soon afterwards be¬ 
came dropsical, and died. 

“ Professor Kicherand records a remark¬ 
able example of a merchant, who arrived 
at his ninetieth year in perfect health. 
This long immunity from disease he attri¬ 
buted to an harmorrhoidal dux, which had 
been regularly established for more than 
fifty y ears ; and so considerable in quan¬ 
tity, that the blood spouted to a ccitain 
distance, as from a vein opened hy a 
lancet.—Mont amis kuew an btfcmorrhoi- 
din.niau, who, for forty days in succession, 
discharged more than two pints of blood 
daily, and yet he perfectly recovered.— 
Panorala knew a nob^j&paiuurd, who, for 
four years, passed pint of blood, 

and yet enjoyed ihc tt&st pi rfict health. 
—Hodman relates the case of a person, 
fifty years oi age, gross, and a high liver, 
—who, after being bairaised with a 
variety of anomalous symptoms, and parti¬ 
cularly lassitude, languor, and tannings, 
was seized with the haunorrhotddl tiux; 
and in twenty-four houislost mote than 
two gallons of blood. 'The symptoms of 
debility and oppression were quickly 
dissipated, ami health and strength gra¬ 
dually recovered.” 

These examples are sufficient to assure 
us, that the hamiorrhoidal tiux may tic 
often enormous, without being necessarily 
tatal, or even dangerous. 

“A man, twenty-five years of age, tall 
and thin, became atlected with constant 
and severe pain between the shoulders, 
accompanied by cough and copious ex¬ 
pectoration, emanation, and progressively 
eucreastng debility. Notwithstanding va¬ 
rious mean-, these symptoms got worse, 
and the young man was considered to be 
iu a continued consumption. His phyt-i- 
cian, recollecting that the patient’s father 
had been hienuurhoulinary, conceited that 


* A spasmodic rigidity of the whole or 
put of the body. 

ike 
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dodng nlterattoo on the same part sug¬ 
gested itself 5 —it was attemptcci—it suc¬ 
ceeded—and the patient’s recovery unin¬ 
terruptedly followed. 

“ 1 have often seen varions afednu 
' of the chest, as pulmonary consumption, 
asthma, carditis,* or hydrothorax,f arise 


X£$ Mr. Norman on tfte Fata! Indiscretions in Medicine. 

thrv establtslunent of such an affection 
jadgbt heservii eable to the son, aud con¬ 
sequently applied six leeches. The effect 
mm so rapid and decisive, that it* up* 
jpcared as though the pulmonary disease 
was destroyed by a single blow* The 

hemorrhoidal movement became irregn- . 

larty established, hejrecovered ffesh and ’ from the spontaneons or artificial core of 
strength,*and continued in good health.’’* 

•—Ibid. 

Eruptive Diseases. 

Obstinate diseases of die shin have been 
known to transform themselves into mania, 
gout, and a variety of other diseases.— 

SKmiuis’s Practice of Physic; Jolmsm'oRe- 
searches sm Gout. 

i bwve at this time a lady under my 
cure, whose case will, if permitted to be 
published, furnish an example of trans¬ 
formation of disease of this description, as 
'interesting, instructive, and unequivocal, 
an any. instance of the kind that was ever 
presented on medical record. As, how- 
ever, the treatment is at present in tran¬ 
situ, and as I am not yet sanctioned to 
give publicity to it, I am necessarily con¬ 
strained to Observe no further on it. 

Ulcers. 


A respectable widow woman, abont 
fifty years of age, of unexceptionable ha¬ 
bits, wag, a short time since, attacked 
with violent symptoms of acute inflam¬ 
mation of the Hy«r. General and topical 
bice ding,f aaladjer usual remedies, were 
•navailingly aresoytiS to. The disease in 
danger precededfwij passu, the most 
vigorous treatmeR^fintil it was discovered 
that a long standing and profusely dis¬ 
charging ulcer of toe loot had, during a 
short confinement a little while before, 
nearly healed. The propriety of repro- 

* A Qui sangninem per ora venartim 
qnae sunt in ano, perfundere solent, ii 
Deque latcris dolore; neqne pulmonis, in- 
flammatione corripiuntni.”— Hip. tie Hu¬ 
mor. 

t It is a humiliating circumstance to ob¬ 
serve medical’ practitioners of teputed 
talent and information, in the nineteenth 
century, denouncing topical bleeding as 
useless and unnecessary. If the under¬ 
standings of snch theoiists be not so much 
controled by prejudice' and erroneous 
seasonings-as to preclude conviction, an 
instructive lesson would be obtaiued by a 
calm and dispassionate contemplation of, 
Johnson on Topical Climates, or the At¬ 
mosphere,of the British Isles—of Parry’s 
Elements of Pathology—or of Yeats on 
Hydrocephalus. In either of those valu¬ 
able works they would see (he fallacy of 
their doctrines clearly pointed out, and 
would have their judgments set right on 
a highly important point of practice. 


uleers, perpetual blisters, and fistulas." 
—Parry's Elements of Pathology^ 
u A giri, seventeen years of age, baid a 
chronic uteeration of the foot. No sooner 
was this cured, than site was seised with a 
disease and enlargement of the heart, 
which proved fatal.”— Ibid. 

This illustrious author, who has for so 
many years been one of the brightest 
ornaments of the medical profession, (I 
may with propriety say, of society at 
large,) in the inestimable work above 
quoted, further observes, that, when 
epilepsy, occurs at an advanced age, it 
chiefly attacks those who have long been 
constitutionally nervous, or who have lost 
the long accustomed excessive sanguine¬ 
ous determinations of gout, haemorrhages 
from the nose, haemorrhoids,’ ulcers, 
eruptions, &c. 

The reason already assigned, in refe¬ 
rence to other proofs of the positions 
1 have assumed, namely, the apprehen¬ 
sion of trespassing too largely on your 
valuable pages, has likewise prompted 
me to condense the preceding cases 
observations, (both qnoted and 
lai,) within the narrowest compass 
Import would admit. I trust, how¬ 
ever, enough of their matter has been 
retained to satisfy your readers that to 
this humble undertaking I was not 
incited by the futile hope of arrogating 
to myself exclusively the knowledge of 
facts evidently pre-expounded, or of 
attempting to erect untenable theories 
on vague and groundless speculations. 
The subject is, unquestionably, one of 
vital importance, and one whose princi¬ 
ples have not been sufficiently diffused 
by pathological writers; my motive and 
object, therefore, have only been to 
awaken unsuspecting valetudinarians 
to a sense of the protean evils that 
oftentimes insidiously attend them; and 
to induce them, ere they pursue tho 
dangerous and del old ve practices here 
denounced, to pause,—to ponder wilhiu 
themselves, *• if it be not better to eudiij o 
the ills we have, than fly to ethers we 
know nothing of.” 

Langport. W. Norman. 



Inflammation of the heart. 
Water in the chest. 
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Tot he Editor (f the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

laOME time ago I bought an odd 
*9 volume (neither the first nor the 
last,) of a French work;. the title-pago 
of which is gone,—consequently, neither 
the author’s name nor tl*e time of 
imblishing can be ascertained; but at 
the head of the first chapter or letter is 
the following title, “ La Mere Chre~ 
tietme, ou Lettres d me Dame, louchant 
tout lee devoirs (Tune Mere de FaemilU 
and at the conclusion of a letter, which 
finishes a particular subject, is the fol¬ 
lowing date, the only one in the book, 
ce 19,9bre, 1722. A short extract from 
one of the letters is offered as a cariosity 
to the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

JUithode pour fairs apprendre & lire dux 
Enfans. 

It font commencer par lent dMiner tine 
grande idee de l’avantage qii’ont c£nx qui 
aaveut lire et <*crire, il faut knr montrer 
a connottre les lettres de 1’alpbabct et d 
les former en memo terns, ou snr le papier 
avec ime plume, ou aur la terre avqp un 
baton, on sur une table avec de la eVaye; 
rette nmniere de leur apprendre a coii- 
rioltre les lettres leur parol tra pl&t&t uii 
divertissement, qu’une £tude, ilss’yplai- 
ront, et s’y amuscront agr^ablement et 
utilemeut; vons commencerez a leur faire 
tenir une plume, on un petit baton, chacun 
aura le sien, vons aurez le vbtre, vous for- 
merez la premiere Icttrc de 1'alpbabet, 
vous la leur fferez former apies vons, et 
quand iis 1'auront formic bien ou mal, vous 
leur direz, cette figure s’appelle A. Vous 
leur demanderez done, quelle cst cette 
figure? & ils ri ponder out, e’est la lettre A* 
Vous la leur t'erez encore former & n’en 
feiez point d'autre qu’its ne sacheut bien 
former celle-la: quand vous sericz un 
jour entier a une seule lettro, ils aniveroit 
qu’en vingt-quatre jours ils sauroient les 
counoitre & les former toutes, & cela 
presqne en badinant; quand ils seront 
tbrmez a cela, il faut leur dire sans que 
vous ecriviez rien,—-faites la lettro A, & 
ainsi des antres, 6c voas reconnoltrez alors 
lears progres. Quaud vous les verrez fails 
a eela, ii faut leur due sans noinmer let 
lettres—faites la premiere lettre, faites la 
dixieme; cela Ics^abligera d compter en 
eux-memes, & par ce travail ils s’affemii- 
ront & dans la connoissance des lettres, Sc 
dans la mauilre de les former, de mani6re 
qne cette application leur sera utile meme 
pour d’antres choses. Ayant aiusi connn 
les lettres, il faut leur apprendre a les 
joindre les imes anx auties, a eu former 
des mots, a les bien prouonccr, a les Ven ire 
St a les lire ensuite; cette ntankre les 
divertira, & les reudra plus atteritifs & 
plus appliqncz; & vous verrez qu'ils sau 
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pende terns; acrescespremieres exmdses, 
vons pourrez a coup lent leur presenter 
des livres, iis serout ravb (Ten avoir, <kd'y 
trouver poor ainsi parlor lenr ouvrage, 
c*egt a dire, les lettres qu’ils aurOnt taut 
de fois ferm&es, & tiroes en qaelqne ma- 
ntere de tear m&noire, pour les imprimer 
aur la terre* & cel* m&»6 leur fera 
davantage aimer ies livres, D. V. 

sketches written after an excursion 
to PARIS m the AUgUMN of 1818, 

No. VI. 

* (Continued from page S6,) k 

HE Hotel de Normandie is * con* 
sidcrable establishment, in the 
true style of French, or gaudy, magni¬ 
ficence. We were shewn into ati 
immense eating-room, covered with mir¬ 
rors, and carved and gilt on every side ; 
and were introduced to very elegant 
bedrchambers, for which, however, we 
forgot to ask or arrange the price! The 
accommodations, in uo respect, ac¬ 
corded with the style of the house; 
the waiters were negligent and saucy; 
and there was an interpreter, who smiled 
in your face while he was aiding in pick¬ 
ing your pocket. We continued two 
nights and a day; and pur bill, for worse 
accommodations, exceeded any extor¬ 
tions to which I had been ever subject, 
either at Tunbridge-WeHs, Brighton, 
Windsor, Bath, or O^&rd. I was after¬ 
wards told, that thbriffotef de Vattel is 
more reasonable, and affords superior 
accommodations; and also, that there 
were other hotels in Roncn far bettor 
adapted to the agreeable eiitertaiuqjent 
of English travellers. 

Considering myself now in the interior 
of France, and in one of its first cities, 

I lost uo time in the morning in deli¬ 
vering some letters of introduction, and 
in visiting the various public establish¬ 
ments with which this human bee-hive 
abounds. The just application of this 
comparison will be felt by every one 
who has been at Rouen. The streets 
were so crouded, that the entire popu¬ 
lation of the bouses seemed to bo 
emptied into them. If Bond-street 
were half its width, and the foot-passen¬ 
gers, for want of flag-pavements, walked 
along the middle, then Bond-street 
would be like the two or three principal 
streets of Rouen. The houses are built 
in the architecture of the middle ages, 
and generally five or six stories high; 
a few rose to seven or eight storks, 
but their age served as an assurance of 
their stability. The shops arc, for tlio 


jcont £crir<?. & lire tout ensemble eaforMSUost pw£# without vfiudows, aud &|>- 
Monwjp Mtf • K». »*• 
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(sew to be well stocked; while others 
are glazed, and finished with elegance, 
stud often with splendour. Besides the 
trading streets, there are numerous 
others occupied by merchants aud arti¬ 
sans | containing also some quadrangular 


buiidings^entered by gateways, in which 
reside many persons of fortune and 
distinction. 

I looked in vain through Rouen for 
those Banking establishments which in 
English towns form prominent features, 
and are distinguished, at least exter¬ 
nally, by signs, of opulence. There 
are Negotiant, and bill and exchange 
brokers, hut no Banks of deposit and 
paper-money issuers, as with us. This 
is a fact as new to me as 1 doubt not 
it will he to most of my English readers; 
yet it is of such importance in analy¬ 
zing the machinery of modern society, 
that, iu stating it, and in developing its 
effects, I make a great discovery in the 
science of political economy. 

It is obvious, on very slight conside¬ 
ration, that a Country containing hanks of 
deposit, or accredited public treasuries, 
in which ail the floating currency is 
deposited and accumulated, must pre¬ 
sent such splendid features, financial 
and commercial, ns wo witness in Eng¬ 
land; while, on the other hand, it is 
equally plain that any Country in which 
the currency is scattered among ail the 
individuals which compose the com¬ 
munity, and iu which there are no pub¬ 
lic depositories to accumulate the ener¬ 
gies of money, most exhibit such results 
&S France, in which, though public am- 
bilion aspires at every thing, little has 
comparatively been effected, for want 
of concentrated capital. 

A Bank of Deposit, in a provincial 
town in England, is like the reservoir of 
a canal, the wear of a mill, or the head 
waters of irrigated meadows; and its 
Accumulated treasures, when its powers 
are not abused, are let, or lent out, to 
encourage, foster, and give effect to, 
overy promising speculation. Under 
such a system of monied economy, 
capitals of 10, 20, or 30,0002. are easily 
borrowed by enterprising individuals, at 
small and regulated rates of interest; but, 
in France, where tbejfe are no such re- 
aervoirs of the currency, and where 
money is diffused in spudl amounts 
■through the community, it is difficult to 
Irorrow or stock a few hundreds lor any 
purpose, however advantageous; and 
even, when it can be effected, the interest 
demanded and conceded is enormous, 
and ultimately ruinous. 

t 


Iu like manner, capital, which is so 
freely employed in England in the 
discount of .bills of exchange and pro¬ 
missory notes, at 5 per cent, is in France 
seldom employed for such purposes, 
except at a profit of 20 or 30 per cent. 
The Bank of France, by issuing notes 
of 300 francs, is enabled, with the re¬ 
sulting capital, to discount bills at 4 per 
cent, having three Parisian securities; 
but this accommodation is necessarily 
limited in amount, and at present is 
confined to Paris. Hence, in the pro¬ 
vinces of France, and, iil general, in 
Paris also, trade is carried on heavily, 
and without credit, and all speculations 
are Impeded, aud conducted without 
spirit; while, on tho contrary, we jn 
England pass all over Europe for the 
richest and most enterprising people 
in the worlds merely because, in onr 
Banka of deposit, and in our limitation 
of interest, we have the address to 
render every pound at once available, 
desirable, and useful. 

T$ie nations of Europe arc utterly ig¬ 
norant that our financial miracles have 
been wrought by such simple machi¬ 
nery as by Banks of Deposit, spread all 
over the nation, and by so benign a regu¬ 
lation as that limitation of interest which 
enables all men to borrow on advan¬ 
tageous terms, however different tlicii 
securities. They are not aware that 
habit, confidence, and reciprocity of 
advantage, leads every man iu England, 
who lias 60 1. unemployed ouly for a 
short time, to deposit it, generally with¬ 
out interest, in the hands of a banker, 
—that the multiplicity of these de¬ 
posits puts bankers iu possession of 
tens of thousands more than Ibcy have 
occasion to reserve for average de¬ 
mands,—and that these tens of thou¬ 
sands, in the iiands of nearly one thou¬ 
sand Bankers in the United Kingdom, 
all of whom arc anxious to make be¬ 
neficial use of their superfluous balances, 
serve as the means of vivifying ail pri¬ 
vate enterprise, whether commercial, 
manufacturing, or agricultural; and 
also have enabled the government to 
borrow, on the negociable security of 
all property, or on transferable public 
stocks, those hundreds of millions, by 
the energy of which it has enslaved the 
continent,* bought sovereigns, and bribed 
tbe intellect of Europe, 

Such are the wonderful effecls of 
Banks of deposit. They arc primarily 
the sole causes of those social differences, 
which have so long puzzled economists, 
^between Great Britain aud other ns* 

lions 
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tions at this day, and between Great 
Britain and itself in 1618 add 1818. 
Whether they are moral benefits, 1 do 
not atop here to disonss; nor do I feel 
it necessary to exhibit their horrid de¬ 
formities as fabricators and issuers of 
currency, without limitation or security, 
by which they have been enabled to 
destroy the balance of different parts of 
society; and bare served to overwhelm 
as a torrent, rather than to fertilize as 
a stream. I merely solve a problem 
relative to the true cause of the financial 
and commercial superiority of Great 
Britaiu over France and other nations; 
and I leave it to others to apply the 
principle to all varieties of objects,— 
reserving for occasional notice, during 
this narrative, my own observations on 
tire actual effects of an unappropriated 
aud scattered currenoy, on French so¬ 
ciety and industry. 

We Tisited the Courts of Law,* which 
are of the same age and on the same 
plan as our Westminster-hall; and, 
like that, belonged to the royal palace 
of the Dukes of Normandy. This struc¬ 
ture is still called the Palace-hall, and 
consists of a room, little inferior in size 
to Westminster-hall, and of detached 
courts of law at the sides. It was filled 
with lawyers and their clients, who were 
promenading in the same manner as tho 
same classes do at Westminster; the 
former looking as conceited and insolent 
as their Knglish brethren, and the latter 
as care-worn as all men must ho who 
have unluckily submitted to become 
the dupes of sophistry,—for tho practice 
of law is necessarily, in all countries, a 
system of chicanery^ The costume of 
lawjcrs is similar to that worn in Eng¬ 
land,—tlic same caricaluie bands and 
black gowns, with black skull-caps, in¬ 
stead of'ridiculous wigs, accompanied by 
that supercilious grin which is so cha¬ 
racteristic of the profession. In all 
disputes I advise a reference to tho 
arbitration of friends, with a special 
clause that they shall be unanimous in 
their decision, and that no lawyer shall 
be allowed to mi^ himself with tho pro¬ 
ceedings. An appeal to a jury is, itt 
truth, such a reference; hnt the forms 
and quibbles of courts, and the practised 
arts of barristers, baffle the common 
sense of the jury, and create that wtwr- 
taiutif its all decisions, so made, which 
is the insolent boast of lawyers. Above 
all things, disputants should avoid a 
reference to any barrister, or they will 
be insulted by all the sophistry of the 
profession, without profiting by one 


particle of common sense, feeling, or 
justice. In France, the Jury system is 
less effective than in England, because the 
decision is permitted to be made by a 
majority; and I learnt, with regret, that 
French juries do not yet feel their inde¬ 
pendence iff the court. 

From this den of knaves land fools, 
we proceeded to another monument of 
tinman errors, in the splendid Gothic ca¬ 
thedral, one of the largest in France, 
and inferior io none jn England. Its 
front Is covered with statues of the 
major and minor gods of the Catholic 
mythology, I proceeded through it with 
the feelings which were excited by si¬ 
milar objects at Dieppe. Pity for the 
superstition which directed sneb waste 
of labour; admiration of the miracles 
of human art, with which the building 
abounds; contempt for the policy 
which leads governments to adopt such 
circuitous means of teaching their social 
duties to the people; and veneration 
for the antiquity and the celebrity of 
various objects,—successively tilled my 
mind as I wandered through the aisles, 
chapels, and connected buildings. Hero 
lie, in solemu stale, many of the Norman 
princes who scourged England and 
Europe by their silly spirit of chivalry. 
The urn is shewn m which is lodged 
the heart of Richard Coeur de Lion; 
aud beneath the pavement, near the 
high altar, rest the remains of John 
Duke of Bedford, who stained n life 
of glory by sacrificing the Maid of 
Orleans to the infernal deities in the 
adjacent square. I stood on his grave, 
and afterwards visited the spot where 
that barbarous sacrifice took place, With 
emotions which, however deep-felt and 
generally participated, are now useless. 

Possibly, John Duke of Bedford did 
not himself believe in the existence of 
that devil, of which the priests alleged 
Joan was the agent; and state-policy 
led him, perhaps, to order her execution 
to gratify the superstition of the English 
party and the soldiery; perhaps, even 
alt acts of governments, in which 
reason succumbs to superstition, are 
acts of mere state-policy,—but is this au 
apology?—Is it not rather an aggravation 
of state-crimes^ I am uuwi'ling to be¬ 
lieve that the ministers of Elizabeth, 
James, and the two Charleses, believed 
in witch-craft;—I cannot give credit to 
the position that Cecil, Walsingham, 
LordsBacon, Strafford, Coke, Clarendon, 
ami others, who governed in those times, 
really believed in the existence of tho 
several devils who .were said to ca¬ 
l' f 2 operate 
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operate with witches;—yet, under the 
Administrations of these men, it is la¬ 
mentably true, that SEVERAL THOUSAND 
wretched old women were pat to death 
by all the horrors of Fire?—What then 
are we to conclude? Were these men and 
princes weak enough to believe in these 
chimeras of the lowest Scandinavian and 
Monkish superstition; or did they wick¬ 
edly consent to these sacrifices from 
motives of supposed state or religious 
policy? The crimes, however, were com¬ 
mitted, and wore aggravated by every 
circumstance of atrocity: let them rest 
then as stains on the memories of their 
authors, and let us not gloss them over by 
vaunting ofthc golden age of Elizabeth, of 
the wisdom of James, or of the gallan¬ 
tries of the courts of the Charleses! This 

SUBJECT AFFORDS A GREAT LESSON TO 
MANKIND, AND THENAKED TROTH OUGHT 
FOR EVER TO STAND J'KOMINENTLY ON 
RECORD,—-THAT THE TUDORS AND THE 

Stuarts, during their dominion in 
England, annually sacrificed num¬ 
bers OF HARMLESS OLD WOMEN TO 
THE INFERNAL DEITIES, BY CAUSING 
THEM TO BE BURNT ALIVE, UNDER THE 
INSULTS OF THE PRIESTS, AND AMID 
THE YELLS OF THE MISGUIDED POPU¬ 
LACE 3 The facts admit of no apology 
or qualification; for none can lie ad¬ 
duced, except the plea of the lowest 
superstition, or the turpitude of policy; 
but, in either case, we ought henceforward 
to say less of the glories of those times, 
or of the wisdom or moral feelings of 
their rulers; and learn a lesson, never to 
lend onr belief without evidence, or on 
mere authority; nor commit any act 
fatal to another witiiout mature and 
dispassionate consideration. 

The spirit of modem philosophy has 
raised a monument to Joan on the spot 
where she was as atrociously as impo- 
litically murdered; bill the name of 
England will never recover the stain 
caused by the deed in the minds of the 
French people. Let us, however, for 
once, take a lesson from past errors,— 
and beware of what is now passing at 
St. Helena! We may again be called 
upon to repent of our injustice, and of 
th«} triumph of bad passions, when it is 
too late; for we arc giving credit without 
evidence to charges wbfch have no bet¬ 
ter foundation than the prejudices of 
weak princes, and Uie assertions of their 
tools and flatterers? 

X visited die range of public buildings 
called the Hotel de Vi lie, whose splen¬ 
dour is honoiahle to the spirit and taste 
of this oily. ]n one grand assemblage 
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stand the Town-ball, the exteusiv# 
Public Library, the rooms of the Phi¬ 
losophical Society, and the galleries of 
the Museum, hung with 332 fine pic¬ 
tures,—many of them by the first mas¬ 
ters of the different schools. This free 
public exhibition afforded me a fore¬ 
taste of wbat I might expect in the 
Louvre and Luxembourg at Paris, to 
which this gallery was admitted to be 
much interior,—though it is far superior 
to any public collection which I had 
over seen in England. 

There was a public sitting of their 
scientific institution on the day I was 
there. I regretted my inability to attend 
it, but was told it was much crowded. 
I attempted in vain to see the president 
at his hotel, in the hope of drawing his 
attention to a new system of physics, 
which dispenses with a score of tuper- 
naturals (tt-kin to witchcraft and magic), 
with Which philosophy has heretofore 
been disgraced; bnt I found that lie 
was a state-president, and more of a 
politician than a philosopher. He was 
also the supreme judge of the district, 
and wrapt up in the dignity of law and 
the importance of office. 1 did not 
regret the loss of an interview with him, 
as I was, in consequence, introduced to 
the Secretory,—a man of letters and of 
superior intelligence. He invited me 
to the sitting, and politely undertook to 
expound the new System to the society. 
In English literature, and on English 
topics, I found him mortifyingly igno¬ 
rant. He read our language, yet 
ho knew few names of contemporary 
note among us; and I afterwards dis¬ 
covered the same ignorance or indif¬ 
ference about England, Englishmen, 
and English affairs, in nil my conversa¬ 
tions with the most intelligent among 
the French. 

In its general aspect, character, size, 
and population, ltoucu is the Bristol of 
France; and, like Bristol, it is ail life, 
bustle, and industry. The Seine is 
navigable to its quays for vessels of 200 
tons; and, like Bnslol, it trades with ail 
parts of the world. It is also full of 
manufactories,remarkable for its antique 
structures, and surrounded by pictu¬ 
resque situations and beautiful prome¬ 
nades. 11 is gayer than Bristol, because 
loss under the influence of religions 
fanaticism and sectarian gloom; and 
the people seem happier, because money 
does not appear to be the god of their 
unceasing idolatry, but merely the 
means of enabling them to he sociable 
among ope another, to appear wolL 

dressed 
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dressed on the promenades in an even¬ 
ing, and to indulge in their passion for 
the rational amusements of their two 
capacious theatres. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HE plan of your correspondent, 
Vasco de Gama, for opening a 
commercial intercourse with the interior 
of Africa, appears to me so direct and 
simple, that 1 am only surprised it has 
not been thought of before. The Moors 
are the merchants of Africa,—the chain 
of communication that runs from the 
states of Barbary to the negro kingdoms, 
and front the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Red Sea. To judge of the 
humanity of these people from the 
accounts of shipwrecked sailors, whom 
they have dragged into slavery, and then 
liberated for money, would be not less 
fallacious than to estimate the character 
of the English nation from the plunderers 
of the wrecks on their coast, From such 
accounts, the name of Moor has inspired 
us with horror; and Park’s detention at 
the camp of Ali, one of their chiefs, has 
contributed to confirm it. Park, how¬ 
ever, so far from endeavouring to concili¬ 
ate bis captors, endeavoured, by bis own 
confession, to appear as contemptible as 
possible in their eyes; and yet, with this 
disadvantage, the greater part of the 
miseries lie endured proceeded from the 
climate and the irritation of his own 
mind. 

The Moors of Sahara are in the con¬ 
stant habit of selling guui to the French 
on the Senegal. The French say they 
are perfidious, but they give no proof 
of it that 1 have seen. £ have met 
with a French traveller, who owns that 
his countrymen deceive the Moors 
cither in the weight or measure of the 
gum they purchase. 

Bruce found a friend in every Moor¬ 
ish merchant, and integrity and intelli¬ 
gence in all. And wheie should these 
qualities be found in a country like the 
interior of Africa, in which learning has 
no place but among merchants? Jack- 
son, in his AccoTmt of Marocco, men¬ 
tions a negro city about two hundred and 
thirty miles west of Timbuctoo, which 
the Moorish merchants dare not enter. 
The negro deposits his gold without the 
town, and leaves it 1 The Moor places 
his merchandize by its side, and retires! 
The negro returns and takes his choice; 
und uu instance has ever occurred of 
deceit on either side! May Englishmen 
go to this city end do likew i»c! 


So much for the proposed carriers of 
English goods to Timbuctoo. Now for 
the road. The fertile parts of Africa 
are hot and humid, tin whole? ome and 
dangerous; and the kings, asyourcones- 
pondent observes, are often at war with 
each other. Park experienced both 
these evils; and the wonder was, not so 
much that he perished on his second 
journey, as that he returned from hisfirst. 
The desert is dry and healthful. It is 
sprinkled with fertile spots, which form 
a succession of known resting places, 
and the distance between each requires 
a certain number of days to travel. The 
Moors are at iiome in Sahara; and, 
when they go long journeys, the fertile 
spots are their inns. The road from the 
coast of Sahara is also tire shortest that 
has yet been pointed out to Timbuctoo. 

If the means of executing tbc plan 
appear sufficient, it is nor necessary to 
say any thing in favour of the object: 
the exohange of British manufactures 
for gold, speaks for itself. But there is 
no time to be lost. The French settle¬ 
ment of Galam is advantageously situ¬ 
ated for commerce with Timbuctoo; a 
Frenchman has already travelled from 
Galam to that city, I believe on a com¬ 
mercial speculation, ami be lias returned 
safe. Catherine Hutton. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR. 

IIAT I before said on frauds of 
bakers, chiefly related to flour and 
its adulterations;* the. cursory observa¬ 
tions come now to be more particularly 
filled up. 

First, then, in regard to the use 
of alum. We are told, that an ounce 
and a half to a sack of line flour is suffi¬ 
cient for the baker's purpose ; and 
we kno.w the fact has been fold, tinder • 
the high authority of an eminent physi¬ 
cian, that this quantity would not Inu m 
the persons consuming bread so made ; 
which nobody can deny. But no baker 
uses fine flour, nr firsts, only in making 
quarterns, halt-quarterns, two-penny 
loaves, &c. the best fall-priced bakers 
usually mixing a sack of seconds with a 
sack of firsts for alt that class of bread. 
This is the professed practice, which is 
seldom acted up to; add to which, that 
there are different degrees of fineness, in 
seconds particularly, of which the great 
bulk of our London supply consists; and, 
if these are tow, weak, and niggardly 
made up, as is the case with all flours 


* See Magazine for January, p. 613. 
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oaRed “Norfolks,” the comport trill 
Require not an ounce and a half of alum 
per sack, but eight ounces, “ to make a 
decent-looking loaf.” Oil-the contrary, 
were loaves made of firsts alone front 
Sour, the genuine farina of wheat, there 
would be no risk of their tumbling to 
pieces, or of unking small-looking 
bread, without the use of a grain of 
atom; but the presence of Derby¬ 
shire-stone or plaater-of-Paris in these, 
and of whitening iu the seconds, renders 
the use of aiunt indispensable to the 
loaves rising to a proper height in tho 
oven, and of retaining the desired ap¬ 
pearance even a few hours after drawing. 
Potatoes are used, with a good deal of 
efieel, innoxiuusly with these latter de¬ 
scriptions of flour, when yeast cannot 
be procured good, or is doubtful, (for 
the London brewers produce worthless 
yeast;) and then more alum is required 
to bind the compost: the proportions of 
twelve ounces per sack now become 
necessary. But alum has the effect 
upon niggardly seconds, which contain a 
doe admixture of the obnoxious ingre¬ 
dients, somewhat resembling that of 
yeast upon good flour ; for example, a 
cake made by nrc of one-third pure flour, 
one-third whitening, and the remainder 
a strong solution of alum, (without 
leaven,) rose in the oven as finely as if 
yeast had been used in the ordinary way, 
and looked well and handsome in regard 
to size, but deadly white at top, and but 
little butter at bottom. Alum produces 
the effect of throwing ont the obnoxious 
ingredients to die surface; the loaves do 
not encrustate properly; neither does the 
crust took cherry-colour, as it ought, near 
the top, nor crack short at the bottom 
crust. Bread, so made, may be known 
by a speckled brown-and-white upper 
crust, not marked distinctly at its junc¬ 
ture with the next loaf; the bottom, 
when struck with the point of a knife, 
does not rattle, as it ought, nor crack 
readily',—which is also a sign of being 
slack-baked or under-dressed; and, 
indeed, this under or slaek baking is a 
necessary concomitant of the mixing an 
obnoxious ingredient, since, if bread so 
made is not drawn from, tho oveu just 
in the nick of time, it consumes rapidly, 
ami loses weight.' By file same rule,it 
will he seen, all short-weight bakers draw 
their bread too soon; and if tastes, ac¬ 
cordingly, of dough, like a pudding par¬ 
boiled. Loaves that' crumble much in 
tb* middle, though possessing good- 
looking-crusts, are such as contain too 
little alum for Hie quality of the ma¬ 


terial ; or, perhaps, no quantity whatever 
would overcome foe tendency of foe 
heterogeneous materials to divide and 
fall asunder: in which case, the appear¬ 
ance of the upper crust is factitiously 
obtained. Again, bread made of new 
flour (that is, that which has been but 
recently ground,) always crumbles to 
pieces in foe middle until very stale, 
unless large quantities of alum are 
used. 

If such as I have described are the 
results when flour is used huif and half, 
to what enormities do they not amount 
when no firsts whatever are employed, 
nor any strong or pure seconds but for 
the sponge ? Then it is that foe alum is 
encreased to art alarming extent, for the 
whitening is mostly mixed with the 
seconds, to which its colour is best 
adapted*, whilst foe blucish tinge of 
plaster-of-Paris, or Derbyshire stone, 
points‘it out as most proper to be intro¬ 
duced to foe firsts. For seconds, made 
up as I described in my former commu¬ 
nication, foe alum used amounts to one 
pound per sack, or rather more; for 
thirds, (see that communication,) a stilt 
greater quantity is used to make tho 
loaves bind or adhere together,—say 
about doable, or two pounds per sack. 
Housekeepers, who purchase such flour 
for making puddings and pies, may dis¬ 
cover its degree of genuineness by 
mixing it up; and, (before the butter is 
introduced,) taking the dough and draw¬ 
ing it out, as we pull asunder India 
rubber: if it be genuine, the adhesion 
will be strong, aud foe dough will extend 
to a considerable length ; if the flour be 
weak, niggardly mado up, or contains 
the obnoxious admixtures, it breaks off 
short, in proportion to the quantity of 
these, or foe presence of ground bran,— 
which obtains for such flour the term, 
niggardly and weak. Loaves made of 
flour so deteriorated, shrink and fall iu at 
the sides at twculy-four hours old, ati«l 
shrink still more as they grow staler; 
the cuarsest, or ground bran-flour, ones 
going quickest, as they arc also,foe 
smallest of their weight when put into, 
as well as when drawn from, the oven. 
The alum may be distinctly smelt at a 
day old, being then of a sourish odour in 
the soft part, but not so at the crust i 
thirds, or household bread, always give 
out this smell pretty keenly, to which 
the bran-flour contributes not a little. 
The presence of shim in bread may be 
known by running into foe soft part of 
a loaf the blade of a knife made tolera¬ 
bly hot, (nut red:) fou edge of foe knife 

Should: 
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should be placed at tight angles with the 
erttste, and the bread be a day old; and, 
according to the quantity of alum, will 
the appearance of tiie blade be when 
drawn. About one minute completes 
the whole operation. It is even then to 
be tasted, notwithstanding its previous 
solution In water ami decomposition by 
the heat. Bnt, If the knife be made too 
hot, part of the flour will also come 
away, covering over the alum with a 
secund coat of the more farinaceous part 
of the flour, which must be rubbed off, 
to come at a sight and taste of the 
alum. As for thirds, no such second coat 
will come away under any circumstance 
of heat or duration; for the finer part 
is usually taken away from this de¬ 
scription of flour, so that the remainder 
is. destitute of nutriment, and almost 
devoid of taste, unless it be a sonr or 
acrid smack, which encrCases wjtii its 
age. Hone-dust, in particular, as also 
plastcr-of-Paris, may be discovered by 
slicing the soft part of a loaf thin, and 
soaking it in a large quantity of water 
in an earthern vessel, placed over a 
alow fire three or four hours. Then, 
having poured off the water and pap, 
the. obnoxious matter may be found at 
the bottom. The bread should not he 
too new.—Of the effect of such bread 
upon its consumers, I am myself a 
suffering instance, as I shall presently 
disclose; and, indeed, this is the cause 
of my having paid attention to the 
subject at first. 

The spring of 1818 was one most 
unfavorable to new potatoes; the same 
cause occasioned an unusually rapid 
decay of the old ones; and, in this ab¬ 
sence of my most admired root at table, 
I was obliged tosnbstitutaArearf. This 
I ever use at a day old; and au econo¬ 
mising principle taught my people to 
purchase our bread at the cheap baker's 
in our neighbourhood. Now, sir, cheap 
bakers, generally speaking, are under 
the necessity of using a great deal of 
alum, more than the full-priced bakers; 
seeing that a quick return is requisite 
to make up, by 4ho number of loaves 
sold, the profit they fail to gain upon 
each; because their flour, coming hot 
from the mill, is not permitted to cool, as 
it ought, for two or three weeks at least, 
.but is made into broad with improvident 
baste, pure flour, thus prematurely 
made up, would not form a loaf, with 
ever so much alum: that which has a 
due admixture of the obnoxious ingre¬ 
dients submits more' kindly to the ope¬ 
ration of alum, and is, of course, pro- 
* 


ferred, as making a better-looking loaf; 
but (as I said above,) it still crumbles 
in the middle, so as to defy one's cutting 
a slice all over the loaf. Of this kind 
of bread, I for seme weeks consumed 
a greater quantity than usual: the con¬ 
sequences of which were, a galling at the 
pit of the stomach; some pain farther 
down, of no great moment, indeed, but 
just enough to impart the feeling of 
uneasiness; while my gullet was affected 
with a trivia, soreness. • At length, from 
some cause or other, we changed bakers; 
the use of vegetables also was resumed, 
and 1 lost those symptoms, which I lmve 
no doubt were occasioned by an immo¬ 
derate use of bread. Soon after tins 
I called upon a sick family of sedentary 
working people, where Hie coarse bread, 
or thirds, was used: almost destitute 
of nutriment, vapid, tasteless, and ili- 
baked, as 1 found their bread, I bad no 
doubt about the cause of their indis¬ 
position, especially as I learnt that lie 
who ate the most bread was the most 
affected; my advice was, obviously, 
that course which had succeeded with 
myself a few days before, and was here 
again the remedy. 

The simps of actual bakers, wliere 
much alum is used, may he distin¬ 
guished by a certain sour, suffocating 
smell, for a long time after Die hour tS 
drawing; nay, all the day, and in a ratio 
with tlie quantity employed. Ill-shaped 
loaves should be avoided: the linkers 
who usually manufacture such, are 
those who use the weak adulterated 
flours; because, as they arc obliged to 
work the dough very stiff, so tlie addi¬ 
tional labour, which tlius becomes re¬ 
quisite, occasions tlie operation ofknead- 
iug to be slurred over by tlie men. 
Nearly every baker has two sorts df 
bread to sell; indeed, all who hake two 
or more batches a-dav. 

A HousesE£P££> 

To ike Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sm, 

HAVE made several attempts, 
during the last sixteen years, unsuc¬ 
cessfully, to render mane small services 
to mankind; but many of the great are 
snch poor mechanics, that they cannot 
comprehend the clearest demonstrations, 
and nothing wilt do for them hut models 
and inoliou. 

I have twice written to memliers of 
Agricultural societies in. this ncigbliour- 
hood, that I could, and would, (for a 
proper remuneration, placed in a hank 
to await prooi of performance.) add such 

improvements 
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improvements to tbe plough now in use 
as would lessen its draught and friction 
very materially. 

That i could, likewise, direct the con¬ 
struction of an apparatus for sowing 
corn on dry light would save 

much of the seod, dfe^ltow practised 
in sowing; and cover the whole of tbe 
same with mould, any desirable thick¬ 
ness, at the same time, . 

That I could also direct the construc¬ 
tion of an apparatus that would extract 
turnips from the gullets, of beasts with 
safety and facility. * 

That I could, likewise, direct the con¬ 
struction of a machine for cutting down 
timber with mueh less waste, and greater 
expedition, than with axes. 

That I could, likewise, direct the con¬ 
struction of an apparatus that would 
prove correctly the strength or power of 
every horse in any waggon nr carriage; 
which, by adding their united powers 
together, would demonstrate the amount 
of load and friction; and, by subtiact¬ 
ing the gross weight ofload and waggon, 
or carriage, from the /sum of the horses' 
powers, there wouldvemain the correct 
amount of the friction of the road, the 
wheels, and axles, which, in iny judg¬ 
ment, forms the first principle tor 
consideration in the structure of wheel 
carriages. I dare presume to say, that 
I could direct tbe construction of a car¬ 
riage that shall move by the application 
of less power than any Carriage I ever 
saw. 

1 have, likewise, hinted to many, that 
t could direct tbe construction of an ap¬ 
paratus, that, with every convenience, 
might be applied to any coach or caiv 
riage, as in use, (without at all altering 
the interior of the coach,) that would 
yield any tempc; ature of warmth in 
winter travelling, that would not at all 
incommode the passenger, or injure the 
coach or carriage, or their sy mmelry. I 
wrote to a gentleman in liondon on the 
subject; and was answered, that he 
thought it would not succeed in this 
country, or be ever wanted, owing, as 
he thought, to the mildness of our 
climate, and that the invention was 
known in Russia. Those remarks in¬ 
duced me to think tlia^ the gentleman 
had not duly considered the subject; for 
surely I never had in’ view the introduc¬ 
tion of a Russia* stove-into a gentle¬ 
man's carriage or stage-coach: it is 
almost needless to add, that 1 have ex¬ 
perienced excessive cold repeatedly in 
mail-coachcs; and 1 know the applica¬ 
tion of such an apparatus as I have sug¬ 


gested above is much wanted, and would 
succeed admirably; and, with small 
attention, it would preserve its effect to 
any requisite distance. 

I have likewise wrote to some gentle¬ 
men who st|le themselves architects, that 
I could construct a machine that would 
raise every description of building ma¬ 
terials from one cwt. to a ton, to any 
requisite elevation, totally precluding 
the use of the inclined plane, winch, 
pulleys, &c.: by this means two masons, 
or labourers, would raise more materials 
than five men by the ordinary means. 

Gisborough. J. Laing. 

\* We shall be glad to receive this 
correspondent’s proposed account of hat- 
making. 

To the .fUitor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

lSRSONS who suffer severely gene¬ 
rally complain; every species of 
oppression and injustice naturally pro¬ 
vokes opposition. Having felt the 
partial and peculiar oppressiveness of 
the Act of Parliament which enforces 
every author or proprietor of a book to 
give eleven copies of it to certain public 
libraries, most of which are rich, and 
therefore ought to encourage , rather 
than injure, literature and authors,—I 
wish to impress on the attention of every 
gentleman connected with the legisla¬ 
ture of tbe kingdom, the necessity of 
examining the merits of this subject. 
To myself, and to all persons who have 
a property in their own literary works, 
or who hope to derive profit from their 
mental labours, the present Act of Par¬ 
liament is severe, unjust, aud almost 
ruinous. It,, taxes the author exclu¬ 
sively; it Is an impost on talent; it 
inflicts the greatest punishment on the 
most meritorious; it is contrary to the 
usual spirit of the English constitution 
and British legislation, as it compels the 
poor to pay for the luxuries of the rich; 
and levels its whole force of oppressive¬ 
ness at one class of persons, who are 
already notoriously poor, or at least are 
inadequately rewarded. 

Grub-street, authors, and poverty, 
have been long associated; ami, in the 
Act of Parliament here referred to, we 
have a legislative enactment, calculated 
to cement and perpetuate the union. 
But the case does sot require argument, 
or even the slightest exaggeration, to 
siiow its injustice and injurious ten¬ 
dency. Every common understanding, 
aud every impartial person, must allow. 
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that a» exclusive personal (ax, mul that 
a heavy one, on authors must be pe¬ 
culiarly grievous, illiberal, and oppres¬ 
sive; and every disinterested person 
will, I am satisfied, readily admit, that 
such is the Act now alluded to. Let 
us, therefore, hope that the present 
House of Commons will not sutler this 
session to pass away without expunging 
it from the statutes.of the realm; and 
substitute, in its place, such an enact¬ 
ment as shall rather tend to assist, than 
oppress, the author; shall serve ratlier to 
toward him for mental exertion, than 
subtract from his hard-earned income. 
Some of our best writers formerly 
sought patronage and pecuniary aid 
from nionarchs, nobles, and the gentry: 
now they aie obliged to seek the same 
from booksellers. Whatever bargains 
the latter make w ith the public writer, 
are done with Ihc calculation of giving 
away eleven copies; and the value of 
those must be taken from the author's 
purse. Hence, it is evident that the 
“ Copy-right Act” is a personal tax on 
the literary character, and is most 
oppressive and severe on those authors 
who produce elegant and expensive 
works. My own case, though not the 
hardest, almost deters me from risking 
money, and devoting all my time and 
exertion to embellished literature: for, 
ever since the passing of the Act, I 
have been taxed about sixty pounds a- 
3 ear as an author, in addition to the 
usual assessed taxes. The ten per cent, 
income-tax was thought to be very arbi¬ 
trary and oppressive, but that was light 
and equitable compared to the personal 
one now referred to. Stilt, to iny self, the 
presentation law might appear trivial if 
my woiks were as profitable as certain 
modern poets and novellists; but 
“The Cathedral Antiquities'’ are exceed¬ 
ingly expensive in their production, and, 
at present, the sale is not equal to that 
expense. They not only require inces¬ 
sant labour and assiduity, but an an¬ 
nual expenditure of fourteen hundred 
pounds. 

As this sum is devoted to employ and 
support several English artists and arti¬ 
sans ; and, as the trade of the country 
is materially benefited by the prosecu¬ 
tion of embellished works,—it will bo but 
policy and wisdom in the legislature to 
encourage their publication. 

March 18,1819. J. Britton. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

■ SIR* 

M Y friend, Mr. W. Owen Puglie, 
having sent for my perusal a 
Monthly Mao. No. 324. 


specimen of bis translation into Welsh 
of Milton's “ Paradise Lost,” now in 
the press, I feel desirous of apprising 
my countrymen, through the medium of 
your widely-circulated Magazine, of the 
merits of this forthcoming publication; 
and this announcement, I conceive, 
cannot be more. respectfully given, than 
by presenting extracts from title original, 
with the translations anuexed, to the 
candid comparison of the ancient 
Britons. 

“Thus Satan, talking tojhis nearest male, 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
Tlfat sparkling blazed, his other paits 
besides 

Prone on the flood, extended long and 
large, 

Lay floating many a rood, in bulk as huge 
As whom the Fables name of monstrous 
size, 

Titanian.” Book i. 198. 

Welsh Translation. 

Tra traethai Satan wrth ei gyfnes hyn, 

Ei ben oddiar y don, a llygaid mellt 
Yn lluchcdcnu, ei aelodau braisg 
A hiriou, gan onotiaw ar y Hi 
Amlcdyut liaws erw i, ac o faint 
Y cawr amrosgo hwnmv a oedd ei ban 
O ddaiar, yn y chwcdlau gynt. 

Again—* 

“ lie scarce bad ceased, when the superior 
Fiend 

Was moving towards the slioar ; his pon- 
d’rous shield, 

Ethereal temper, innssie, large, and round, 
Behind him cast; the broad circumference 
Hung on bis shoulders like the moon, 
whose orb, 

Thro’ optick glass, the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesole, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains on her spotty globe; 
His spear, to equal which the tallest pine. 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great Ammiral, wete but a wand ” 

294. 

Welsh Translation. 

Nis tawai prin, pan oedd yr ycbaf Fall 
Yu nessu at y lan; ei dariau drom 
O ilaws ter nwyfre, yn faelaeth ac yn gron, 
A dafiai ar ei gil; yr eang rod 
Yn llaes oddiar ei war fal pe y liner, 
Arwyneb bon y Tusciad colfydd ddawn 
A sylwa trwy ddrychbeiriant craft' oddiar 
Ben Fesol 6 , nen o Vahlarno, yn 
Yr hwyr, er canfod ar ei gwyueb brych, 

Ai tiroedd, moelydd, ai afonydd. 

Ei waew y pinwydd lurafag a ddaw 
O clltydd Norwy, yn hwyliar llong i ryw 
Lygesydd gwych, wrtlii oedd mal gwiuten. 

These extracts testify tho ability of 
the translator, and (he capability of the 
language: indeed, the Welsh is peculiarly 
convenient, as there are few ideas but 
what the critical writer can express ad 
libitum, iu soft or harsh terms; and, this 
0 S being 
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being the case, it will not appear unkfrtd 
nor unseasonable in me to advise Mr. 
Piighc io bo circumspect in dealing out 
his words: for, should he, in this holy 
alliance of devils, fighting tor their legi¬ 
timate rights, deal out all the sonorous 
and grating to the infernal chiefs, and 
put all that is mild and soft in the 
mouth of ‘tioneral Michael,—the arch¬ 
angel. though finally the conqueror, will 
appear to disadvantage in his camp 
harangues. Under this dilemma, it 
would he ad visearfde lor the translator to 
use the labials himself in his narration, 
to give the dentals to Genera! Michael, 
and the gutturals to the devils. 

Mr. Puglic, in his versification, follows 
the quantity of Milton, and limits his 
line to tori syllables. 1 have suggested 
to him that the Welsh language cun 
well support itself in the lengthened 
measure of ilomeraud \ irgil; and that 
the genius of Milton would appear iri 
greater majesty when homo by twehe 
pinions: our translator has thought 
otherwise, and perhaps judiciously,— 
for, by confining his numbers to ten, he 
can continue longer oil (lie wing. 

John' Jom-s, LL.D. 
Islington; March 16. 

To the Editor of the Montkhf Magazine. 

sill, 

KNOAV of no species of wiiting 
nioie to he condemned than lluit 
which serves to excite unnecessary a|i- 
preheiiMon in the minds of sick persons, 
respecting the safety of the medicines 
preseiihed I'm them; for, it is an opinion, 
supported hv extensive obsenation 
and sanctioned by (lie most intellectual 
men of every age, that nothing tends 
nioie to the well-doing of invalids than 
reposing entire confidence in the ic- 
• medics they are diieeted to use. 

A writer, signing himself I\, at 
page 21 of your number for January 
last, professes himself horror-struck at 
the idea that such “ deadly poisons” 
as arsenic, henbane, cnlntm 1, aconite, 
and digitalis, with a comprehension, 
and, no doubt, convenient it catera, 
closing the “ frightful” procession, 
should be employed in the* cure of 
diseases; and be seems to Ihink that, 
because a lady was fordi.-Ji enough to 
take twice the quantity of medicine 
prescribed for her, and died in conse¬ 
quence,- and because another lady had 
nearly perished through the consummate 
stupidity t.S hoi muse,—the medicines so 
misused winht to be (or ever expunged 
from tlio catalogue of remedial agents. 


I know not front what data, or by what 
-reasoning, this gentleman deduces tins 
conclusion, that unfortunate results 
arising from tiie abuse of a medicine 
should be considered an argument 
against its judicious administration; 
and 1 cannot greatly regret lay igno¬ 
rance, since, were such conclusions 
admitted to be valid, wc might, with 
justice, prohibit most of the habits and 
usages of civilized life. 

. Calomel is especially honoured by 
Ills animadversions,—“it lias slaiu its 
thousands.’' It is much easier, and 
much safer too, to make general as¬ 
sertions of this description, which from 
their nature arc unanswerable, than to 
point out particular instances demon¬ 
strative of the correctness of bis opinion; 
but he ought to recollect, that evidence 
is valuable in proportion as it is pointed 
and discriminating. I believe a court 
of justice would be nioie inllitcined iu 
ils decisions by the oath of out* credible 
witness, who aflirined that be bad seen 
the piisouer commit the offence for 
which he was anaigued, than by a 
bundled swearing that they believed 
him guilty, w it hoot making sonic satis¬ 
factory explanation to shew the pro¬ 
priety ami reasonableness of then belief. 
Indeed, the only icply that would not 
shame such an accusatiou against ca¬ 
lomel, would lie, to asscit in tiic same 
unauthorised and dogmatical maimer,— 
that it has saved its tens of thousands. 

Rochdale; Rib. Id. A. \V. 

To the Editor of the Monihli/ Magazine. 

SIR, 

II. S daw’s jmper, No.252, p. 181, 
claims my serious attention 
and, though Dr. S. thinks I have not 
attended to the firing voice, and the 
organic (oi matioii of vowels, I am bold 
enough to declare, that they have been 
my principal or sole guides; and that, if 
examined by these mles, my scheme of 
pioimuciatioii will have a decided su¬ 
perfluity. 

It has been objected, that the trilling 
of the consonant r, when joined to a 
vowel, causes some<*variation iu the 
sound : I shall, therefore, be under the • 
necessity of exhibiting my scheme in 
other words. 

Slioit. Ion?. Short. long. 

1. am.alms ». he.bee 

2.on .awn <i. to. two 

.‘I. ell ...... ale 7. love • • • • loaf 

4. it • ••* eat prov. 8. ball. 

* This paper has been sonic time iu onr 
hands.—E ditor. 

It 
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It is admitted, that we agree lit the 


three first vowels. 

In pronouncing the fourth sound, 
w hich is also the fourth short of Dr. S., 
the organs are in the same position as in 
the third, except that the lower jaw is 
raised a little; hut, in pronouncing what 
he calls its long quantity, which is my 
filth long, (and short, also, 1 should con¬ 
ceive.) the lower jaw is much more 
raised ; yen, almost closed : hut the true 
long sound of this fourth vowel is heard 
in the provincial sound, given to the 
word eat, by the people of this town¬ 
ship, lor whose use I have inserted it. 
1 shall not presume to dictate to Dr. S. 
how he should pionouncc,' hut it is 
necessary that we should understand 
each other. If the vowel-sound heard 
in trill, were .the short quantity of that 
heard it) ichert, it would lie proper to 
pioitouuee llie words, which l)r. N. 
has chosen to represent these sounds, as 
if written ridrem, hiltrve, sirene, ritrure; 
hut tltis is a different sound, for, in quan¬ 
tity, redeem and rideem are alike, as well 
as be and by, w hen this last is not em¬ 
phatic or diphthongal. 

The w inds by which Dr. S. represents 
the seventh sound, (his lifih.) viz. sew, 
sotrn; /tt, loan; rape, roar; hope, horde ; 
have no dilfernice whatovei, in quan¬ 
tity, as far as respects the vowels. The 
short quantity is heard in come, ear,fur, 
slur. By tiying the worths route and 
couth; lore and loaf; it will he found 
that it is not the addition ofc that con¬ 
stitute.*, the diilrrcucc between this and 
my eighth. 

Dr, S. seems loliavo mistaken, or con¬ 
founded, three of the stunt quantili sof 
iny scheme; for instance, Ihe eighth, 
heard in full, pull, which he thinks is the 
Name as rny sixth, I pronounce exactly 
like his seventh, heard in Ihe final sylla¬ 
ble* of baiter, coerr, and all aifoniius 
with ihe comparative termination 

It is anltishism to sound full, pull, 
with the shot* sound of doom, heard in 
tlo, to. Therein as shorn; a diifeienee 
between the sound heard in full, and 
that heard info, as*there is between that 
heaid in Inj, and that heard in be. The 
seat of the eighth sound being very near 
the glottis, or apcilure whence the 
hicath issues horn the larynx, or lop of 
flic w indpipe ; anil the longue and lips 
flee and open. But, in sounding the 
sixth, it lies as far as the lips; and they 
me even pu-hed out to fotui a chink, or 
foramen; the mouth, at the same lime, 
being much more closed than in sound¬ 
ing the eighth. Of what use b it to 


attend to the organic formation of 
sounds, if the long ami short quantities of 
the same vowel-sound require difieicut 
positions? yet this is the rase, if his 
scheme be correct, as I have shewn in 
will, tpheel, pull, pool. Tlie best modo 
of trying vowel-sounds, both in their 
long and short quantities, is to pronounce 
them unconnected with consonants. 

I am surprised that Dr. N., after 
having desnibed the organic formation 
of vowels, should fall into the same kind 
o£ciror as Mi. E. JJad lie said, that fhc 
eighth sound (his seventh,) wanted the 
short quantity in English, fas geni i ally 
spoken,} it would have been eorieet. 
But to say that any vowel-sound is “ in¬ 
capable of prolongation,'' is to mistake 
its true natme. In piououueiug any 
particular vowel-sound, the. vou.il 
oigims are placed in one cirtai'i posi¬ 
tion. The sound commences by a strong 
p> n iission ol the hicath against these 
organs; and ends only with the will of 
the speaker; that is, the moment he 
thinks propet to withhold biv hicath. 
But, should tiie breath he pi oSuiiged, and 
the organic position iciuain the same, 
i! hei nines the lots;!; quantity : should it 
he prolonged, and the position of the 
oigans he changed, it becomes mslan- 
limeoiisly eitliei a difieieut vowel sound 
or a consonant. 

Though, in i xamiiring the v oral sounds, 
an attention to (lie organic tonuaiion he 
indispensable, it lines nol emp.iwet us 
to decide with eeifaulty vvlial is the 
exact iiumlier of sounds that the huilitui 
voice is capable of producing: tor 
instance, is an Englishman (admining 
that he has no knowledge of any lau- 
guage Iml his ovv n,) coi tain that there is 
no vowel-sound foil what he ean pro¬ 
nounce? I lulieve not. L am of 
opinion, that the English have all the 
vowel-sounds of other languages in tin: 
short quantity; yet 1 am not eeitaiu of 
this: Imt I am ccitain that Beyhavc 
not all the long- quantities in tin ir l.m- 
g'uage, as gcnciatly spoken. 1 am of 
opinion also, that, howevei accurately 
we might, desetihe the positon that 
the organs of speech wete in, vvlien 
pronouncing a cctlain vowel; we 
should, onrselws, he unable to pro¬ 
nounce it, if we had not previously 
heard either ils long or .slant quantity 
pronounced by another person, (viva 
We. ) 

I am glad to own Dr. S. as a country¬ 
man ; hill must, at the same time, beg 
leave to say, that ho is not acquainted 
With all the peenliaiilics of our c<> intv 
Eg 2 lyeuumiatioii. 
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protiunciation, If he is not aware that 
the inhabitants of Oldham, Ashton, 
Middleton, Failsworth, and many other 
places, have a long and intermediate 
sound, exactly agreeing in quantity, but 
essentially different in sound from those 
heard in jnate and meet; these three 
sounds arc forcibly distinguished by 
Them in mate, meat, meet ; stale, steal, 
steel. 

We mnst not, however, confound this 
will) the pronunciation of the inhabitants 
of Rochdale,' and some other plaqes, 
by whom the words meat and steal 
would be pronounced with a diphthong, 
composed of the sounds hear# in mate 
and meet ; as if written meyt, steyl. 

With respect to the quantity or dura¬ 
tion of vowels, they are in English natu¬ 
rally divided into long and short; and, 
though a speaker, when roused into 
empassioned or declamatory language, 
is led into a lengthened tone or accent, 
still they may be divided into long and 
shot t, and never can be properly said to 


forma third’quantity. If we will he at 
the' trouble to sing aloud the 100th 
Psalm to the tune Commonly nsed, we 
shall find that the short quantities be¬ 
come long when sung with a long note. 
On, in vcr. Inline 1, becomes awn r it, iu 
ver. 8, line the last, becomes eat, as pro¬ 
nounced by the people of this nciglilM«ir- 
hond ; came, in the first verse, last line, 
becomes tomb or voam, and not eontn; 
us, if pronounced witlrthe 8th sound, 
will have a long quantity, exactly like 
that by which the Welsh name their»/. 

In the word Cymri they give it the 
short quantity, ns if written Oumri: are 
not the Welsh y and the Greek 
alike in sonnd ? The name given to *, 
(1 am credibly informed,) is the same as 
that given to it in there parts, not only in 
Wales, but also in some parts of Scot¬ 
land. A is, in this country, (Fails- 
worthf) called a, and not at. 

Thomas Collinson. 

Failsworth. 


MEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED LIVING FOREIGNERS. 


The MARQUIS de la FAYETTE. 
de la Fayette, having from his 
. youth fought for the American 
cause, was very early in life penetrated 
with the principles of liberty, which form 
the basis ofthe government of the United 
States. If lie committed errors relative 
to the French revolution, they arose 
entirely from his admiration of the 
American institutions, and for ihe hero 
Washington,—who guided the steps of 
his nation in the path of independence. 

M. de la Fayette, young, rich, noble, 
beloved by bis country, quitted all 
these advantages at the age of nineteen, 
to serve, beyond the seas, this eause of 
liberty, the love of which decided the 
character of his whole lift*. Had lie 
been so happy as to have been born in 
America, his conduct would have been 
that of Washington;—the same disin¬ 
terestedness, the same enthusiasm, the 
same persoveranee in their opinions,— 
and they were alike equally distinguish¬ 
ed as warm friends of humanity and 
benevolence. • 

Had General Washington been placed 
in the situation of the Marquis dc la 
Fayette, chief of the National Guard of 
Paris, he very probably would not hate 
been aide to triumph over circum¬ 
stances ; hut would have failed in the 
attempt to preserve his vows of fidelity 
to his king, at the same time that he 

« 


wished to establish the liberty of the 
nation. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, 
that M. dc la Fayette is a determined 
republican; yet none of the vanities of 
his class ever entered his head : power, 
the effect of which is so great in France, 
had not the least ascendancy ovei him; 
the desire of pleasing in the drawing¬ 
room did not at ail modify the cxpies- 
sion of his sentiments; and lie sact diced 
his fortune to Iris opinions with the most 
generous indifference. 

In the prison of Olrnutz, as at tho 
moment when his credit stood highest, 
he remained equally unshaken in Iris 
principles. He is a man uhosc manner 
of seeing and acting has always been 
direct and consistent. Whoever atten¬ 
tively observed him, might previously 
calculate with certainty upon what he 
would do under ail circumstances.» His 
political talents are !*iiniiar to those of 
the United States; and his face is mote 
English than French. 

The hatred of which M. la Fayette is 
the object, has tailed to sour bis cha¬ 
racter ; and Iris mildness of disposition is 
undisturbed t but it is equally true, that 
nothing has been able to change, or in 
the slightest degree vary, his opinions; 
and his confidence that liberty will be 
trinmphaut, is ns great as that of a pious 
man in the hie to come. These senti¬ 
ments. 
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incuts, w different, so contrary to the 
selfish calculat ions of the major part of 
those men who have played any part 
in France, may justly appear to some 
persons worthy of praise and commise¬ 
ration : it is so silly, they say, to prefer 
one’s country, and not to change 
one’s parly, when this party is be&len ; 
—in short, to consider the human race, 
not like a pack of cards, that we arc 
obliged to torn to our advantage, but 
as the sacred object of an absolute de¬ 
votion. Nevertheless, if we liras incur 
the reproach of silliness, may our men 
.of genius soon merit it. 

It is a very singular circumstaunc, 
that such a character as that of M. la 
Fayette should have manifested itself 
in the person of one of the first gentle¬ 
men in Fiance; hut we c,ari neither 
accuse nor judge him .impartially w ith¬ 
out knowing him, and seeing Jiis con¬ 
duct in the light I have here jiaiuted it. 
It will then be easy to comprehend the 
various contrasts that arose out of his 
situation, and his manner of acting. 
Supporting the monarchy more from 
duty than inclination, iic involuntarily 
drew nearer those principles of demo¬ 
cracy which he was obliged to oppose ,- 
and it was possible 1o perceive him lean 
towards the friends of the republic, 
though his reason and good sense forbad 
him to wish their system admitted in 
France. 

Since the departure of INI. la Fayette 
for America, which is now forty years, 
it is not possible to mention one action, 
or one word, that has not kept steadily 
in the same line, without ^iis conduct 
ever having been influenced by the least 
personal interest. Success would have 
relieved this manner of existence; but 
it demands ail the attention of the histo¬ 
rian, notwithstanding the circumstances, 
and even faults, which serve the enemy 
as weapons. 

Such is the portrait given by Madamo 
de Staid of M. de la Fayette, one of the 
most modest and unassuming, us well 
as most celebrated of men. We hope, in 
another inimbeifto give an account of the 
same person by Lady Morgan. It will 
lie interesting to oppose the judgment 
of these two celebrated women to the 
— absurd stories and miserable calumnies 
.of the general's enemies. It was not 
Sufficient for them to attack his reputa¬ 
tion, they must also find fault with his 
constitution in a physical sense. It is 
well known that (tenoral la Fayette is 
about sixty years old ; that he enjoys a 
perfect state of health; that his gaiety 


and tranquillity aro unalterable; that all 
his pleasures arc centered in a domestic 
life; and ,tliat his only passion is to see 
consolidated the constitutional liberty 
of his country, lie is said to he eighty 
years of age; overwhelmed with in¬ 
firmities; afflicted with a deafness (hat 
prevents his underslanding any conver¬ 
sation without the assistance of n 
trumpet; his disposition gloomy and 
morose; and, to complete the picture, 
he is devoured by ambition. 
t It is only just that the public should 
fie informed of these little rusadaguene, 
which will doubtless be renewed each 
time it becomes a question of adding 
General la Fayette to the legislative 
body. If is very natural that a man 
of this character and disposition, who 
has always been constant in his princi¬ 
ples and liis disinterestedness, should 
displease those persons whom we have 
so often seen opposed to themselves 
in their opinions, hut always faithful to 
their principles of arbitrary sway. 

M. T!E\JAMIn" dv. CONSTANT. 

Til k following portrait of this distin¬ 
guished politician is taken from a small 
periodical work, called, ** Father Mi¬ 
chael, or the Pocket Politician;’’ a woik 
consecrated to keep alive tiie principles 
of constitutional liberty, and watch over 
the abuses of power. 

Benjamin Constant, whose ancestors 
were di iven from France as Protestants, 
settled in Unit country, in consequence 
of a decree of the Constituent Assembly, 
which recalled all the icligious victim* 
of that atiocious and impolitic proscrip¬ 
tion. It is then astonishing to find, tliat 
there arc men who still obstinately 
persist in considering him as a fo¬ 
reigner: hut what is it that some meq 
will not do to discourage the defeialeis 
and h iemis of liberty, and mislead pub¬ 
lic opinion with legat'd to them 1 

In defiance, howevei, of all tliat such 
persons can say, Benjamin Constant is a 
Ficiiclimnn by his might, as well us in 
his heart: his enemies only disgrace 
themselves. 

Wo shall shew that France ought to 
count him amongst the uuitibei of Iut 
most celebrated citizens. We shall 
make known what he has done for tin* 
cause of iibeitv. In the ’JVihuue he 
fought courageously against so library 
power: ho never ceased to reclaim the 
light of petition against the re-oslahlish- 
meut of feudal rents and special tiibu- 
lmls. A lb‘i the battle of M mongo, am} 
when all Europe whs at the feet of the 

cuuqucior, 
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conqueror, lie demanded loudly and 
forcibly the execution of constitutional 
laws, and, above nil, the indispensable 
liberty of the press: be dared to Judd up 
Washington as an example to the man 
wbo wished for unlimited power. 

.Benjamin Constant, whose principles 
had shut 'him out from office under 
Bonaparte, renewed his efforts in 1814, 
to insure the triumph of constitutional 
liberty, for which he had contended so 
strenuously undqr the republic, and 
under the consuls. 

When the ministry had suececded*in 
restraining the liberty of the pi ess, 
Benjamin Constant published a work, 
which produced a great seusation, and 
which afterwards was the cause of an 
ordonnauce, that abrogated the rest min¬ 
ing law. 

ife was the first person who threw 
light on the important question of the 
responsibility of ministers, which ex¬ 
plains why they make such dVoils to 
exclude him lrum the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

VV e may find in the law of elections 
some of tiic principles laid down, and 
part of the method he proposed in 
1814, in a publication on that subject. 

He has been reproached for becoming 
a member of the Council of Slate during 
the hundred days; hut what is most 
strange is, tiiat the reproach comes from 
men who vicic the devoted slaves of the 
emperor during bislirsl reign; and who, 
dining tlie one hundred days, assisted 
liim against ibe cause of liberty. Do 
those calumniators not know that Ben¬ 
jamin Constant was placed there as a 
check upon that potentate against his w ill, 
and that, while they were assisting in 
stilling liberty, lie was defending it l»y 
cveiy means in his power? 

If Benjamin Constant would publish 
the history lie has written of that period, 
be would give a terrible answer to his 
enemies; Imt his moderation does not 
ahaiiddnitim; and lie trusts to his actions 
mid the tenor of his political life for tiis 
justification, and answers his detractors 
by silence and contempt. 

What a noble character! What a 
proof of his love lor peace! What an 
example, at a time whop the tribunes 
polio with eiies of calumny! 

We shall not enttmeiale the works 
of Benjamin Constant; they would form 
too long a list; but wo shall maintain, 
that he Inis been uuifnim in his princi¬ 
ples, which ho has applied to the dif¬ 
ferent forms of govcigmoul adopted by 


France;' and we arc not afraid of being 
contradicted, when we affirm, that lie 
gave France the first lessons of political 
science, adapted to hor situation. 

Was be not the first to guide ns 
respecting a national representation?, 
Wbo bas struggled and contended like 
him for the liberty of the press? Wbo 
has resisted arbitrary power with such 
success? Who lias produced so salu¬ 
tary an cflcct on public opinion? Wbo 
could have defended Regnault more 
generously or more victotiously than 
he has done ? 

When one loves liberty and truth, 
w hen one is capable of appreciating a 
fine style, and a close, simple, and frank 
mode of argument,—then one may ap¬ 
preciate the merit of Benjamin Constant; 
for, in those excellencies, who is his 
equal? Who bus written any woik 
that sljcws more talent and genius, 
more ♦■obliged views, or a more proloutid 
knowledge of the theory and practice 
of governments ? 

But, say they, Benjamin Constant is 
not an orator: even those who admite 
his writings are at a loss to answ'er. 

Certainly he is not an orator, if oratory 
consists m declaiming with great em¬ 
phasis on common-place subjects, and 
pronouncing long and pompous ha¬ 
rangues that lead to no conclusion. 

But, if eloquence consists in the 
strength of thoughts, well and precisely 
cxpicsscd,audin irresistible argument,— 
in collecting the essential, and throwing 
aside v whnt is unimportant; where is 
the man that will say that Benjamin 
Constant is not an orator? 

Is there one of his readers,—one of 
those who frequent his society, who call 
deny the warmth of his sty tc, the - 
propriety of his expressions, the connec¬ 
tion of his thoughts, his rare talent at a 
reply, and the facility and richness of 
his elocution? 

The conduct of Benjamin Constant, 
when he acted with such courage in the 
time of the consuls, proves what he 
would he in the tribune when he had 
liberty to speak the tiuth. Is there 
one man in France who will deny the 
justice of this conclusion? 

But intrigue arranges every thing,— 
not being able to dispute bis superiority 
as a man of genius and as a statesman, 
nor his eloquence as a writer, he is, by 
anticipation, refused a talent which be 
has not hud an opportunity to display! 
Can there be a greater proof of the fear 
with which that excel lent citizen in- 

spiies 
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spires tlic enemies of liberty by tbe those who have more row rage, more 
greatness of his means, by his courage, merit, more loyalty, and more perse- 
and by his experience of nieu and verance, than Benjamin Constant. Be* 
things! fore you name him, place him beside 

Friends of constitntional liberty! them at the Tribune. France and 
You, who are surrouuded with snares, EtirOpe will soon decide between him 
and whom they seek to lead astray and his rivals, 
by every means possible, name . 


BIBLIOTHEQUE ROYALE at PARIS. 

We proceed to lay before our Readers other rare Document/ from this vast 
Repository of Historical and Biographical Curiosities. 


LETTERS copied from the ORICINALS in 
the HAM)-WRn'!NG if MARY, GREEN 
of scots, and other writers, her 
RKLATIV kb, illustrative if her HISTORY. 

Mary, Queen Dowager of Scotland, 
mother of Mary , Queen of Scots, to 
the Duchess of Guise,her sister-in-law. 

(King's Library at Paris, Bithune Collec¬ 
tion, No. 9120, fil. £6.) 

llAVIi received the letter which 
you wrote to me by Duplin, ami 
have the pleasure to bear of the com¬ 
mencement of the health of my sister. 
I have scarcely learnt the journey of 
my brother; however, my sister, wo 
must trust in the will of God, and en¬ 
treat him to be iiis aid; and we must 
put all our hope in tbe said Lord,—lor 
that which wo have in the world is only 
vanity and deccitfuiuess, 1 entreat you 
uot to err; and to treat well, in his 
absence, the tittle creature whom he has 
left you ; and I hnpu God will restore 
hint to us happilyassuring you, that, if 
my prayers, and those which I shall 
order, can be of service to him. I will 
not spare them. I think, if this unlucky 
hour bad not arrived, that I shoftld have 
seen you soon; whereas, I am very 
much afraid that, if it continues . . 


We must praise God for every thing: 
entreating you to write to me often,— 
for you cannot address yourself better, 
or to any one who will hear with more 
pleasure of all that relates to you. . 

Recommending* myself humbly to 
your kiudness, 1 entreat the Creator to 
give you a long and good life. 

From Lilehour, this thirteenth of 
January (1658-1561). 

Your humble and good sister, 

Mary. (36.) 

(On the lack )—To my sister, Madame 
the Duchess of Guise. 

(Seal)—la red wax, effaced. 


Mary, Queen of Scots, to the Duke de 
Nemours. 

(King's Library, Paris, Bethunc Collection, 
No. 9126, Jot. 24.J 

[This letter appears to have been writ¬ 
ten in 1363,—the date of the arrival of the 
Duke and Duchess of Nemours at the 
court of France.] 

Cousin, 

By what I read in your letters, and 
the information 1 obtain elsew litre, the 
English have said a gtyat deal of the 
friendship which the Queen of England, 
my sister, feels for me; and*which she 
has given me to understand on so many 
occasions, that 1 neither will nor dare 
doubt it any longer; and I hope she 
w ill give me some more certain demon¬ 
stration of it, it we look at what I have 
defetred this year, to be more advanced; 
hut 1 hope to recover it the next. 
However it may he, I am obliged to 
yon lor your good wishes; and 1 assure 
you, that you need du.no no person to 
he more anxious to hear of your wel¬ 
fare than 1 am. 

Ju order not to diminish the pleasure 
which the ariival at court ot Monsieur 
and Madame de Savoyc affords you, 

1 will not write you a long letter; and 
also not to wrong the scIf-Mitiicicucy of 
the hearer, who is too great ,a per¬ 
sonage to charge himself with a long. 
account. 

1 will finish, then, by recommending 
myself to your favour, and pray to God, 
that lie will grant you. my cousin, in 
good health, a long and happy life. 

' Your very good cousin, 

Mary. 


Mary, Queen of Scots, to the Duke dc 
Nemours, her cousin. 

(King's Library, at Paris, Brthvne Collc- 
iion, No. 9156, fol. 18.) 

[This letter seems to have been written 
about the year lido, when M. de Enemies 

began 
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began to interest himself in the affairs of 
Mary, Queen of Scots.3 
Cousin, 

I have received two letter* from yon, 
—one: by Cteumtaii It; and the other by 
Monfignac,’and learn the place in 
which you are. ‘ It "seems to me that 
you have no little trouble to write so 
often, atuf 1 regret the few means that 
I pos'ess of sending from hence any 
news that can he agreeable to yoo. I 
lehr 1 importune you by making yon so 
much a-party to «ny affairs: however, I 
would not lose- this opportunity of 
writing to you, in order that I mitfht 
not too much neglect my duty, which 
I had nearly done, in not replying to 
your two kind fetters; and to assure yon, 
by the same means, that I lw\e r.o less 
opinion of your being a good friend ami 
relation, as your letters prove to me; 
thanking you also for the office of 
friendship which yon have done me 
towards Piene, at my request,—which 
I should bo happy in being able to 
return hy some similar duty, or any 
other that could give you more satisfac¬ 
tion than this sorry letter: to which 
I shall put jin end, after having recom¬ 
mended myself to yonr kindness, and 
prayed to Coil, that, in tilings of greater 
Importance than the receipt of my let¬ 
ters, not only the winds, hut all Heaven, 
may he favourable to you, and in all 
your good designs, as desired hy, 

Your very good cousin, 

Mary. 


Mary, Queen of Scots, to the Duke tie 
* ’ Nemours. 

(King's Library at Pans, No. 9 126, fol. 7.) 

Cousin, 

Neither Mr. Mauvissieres, or, in case 
of failure, the ambassador, have brought 
, me any letters from yon, at least from 
your hand. On the return of James, 
one of your old servants, and mine, I 
write yon this little letter, by him, to 
assure yon, that you may easily take the 
trouble of writing (o those who deserve 
it more, but not to a relation or good 
friend who is more desirous to hear of 
your welfare. Joining to this a recom¬ 
mendation of the hearer, who can tell 
you of the little leisure that I have to 
write or send any tliipg during these 
troubles:* you have felt something of 
them; hut it will be worse here, if Cod 
does not put his hand to them,—to 
whom, after having kissed your’s, I 

* Po«sibly the troubles here men¬ 
tioned --certain the date of this letter to 
have been lid?. 


prey that he will give you, my oousih, 
your 1 mistress, with all the Iritpphiesi 
you desire. ' 

Your very good cousin, 

Mary. 

(On the back j-To my cousin, the 
Duke de Nemours. 

(No seal.) 

, . - — ■? • ’ 

From Catherine tie Medicis, then Queen 

Dowager of France, and mother of' 
King Charles IX, " 1 ’" 

(King's Library at Paris, Dwpuy Collect ion, 
No. r 509.) 

M. President, 

I request you; according to what the 
king my sou has written to you, to 
enquire secretly, w ho is the printer of a 
hook translated irom the Latin into 
French, ami done in Loudon, against 
the Queen of Scots, my daughtci ; and 
cause to be seized and burned, secretly, 
and without noise, all the books of tlial 
description that you can discover; pro¬ 
hibiting also printers from reprinting it, 
under any penalty you may think pro¬ 
per. So that, if it be possible, there 
may not remain a single copy; and y on 
will do an agreeable service to the king, 
my son, and myself. Praying God, M. 
President, to have you in his gracious 
and holy keeping. 

Written at llloys, the 22d day of 
March, 1572. 

(Signed) Catherine. 

(And beneath) Pinaiit. * 

(On the bach)— To M. de Cely (dc 
Thou), member of the King’s Council, 
and iirst president in his Court of Par¬ 
liament at Paris. 

(No seal.) 


Mary, Queen of Scots, to the Duke de 
Nemours. 

(King's Library at Paris, JBethune MSS. 
No. 8702.) 

Cousin, 

I have received your kind and polite 
letter with considerable pleasure, for 
the testimony it affords me that my long 
adversity lias not had the effect of de¬ 
priving you of your good wishes towards 
me, and which I had. always reckoned 
upon in you to do for me, with every 
opportunity, as for one of your best 
friends and relations; and, to shew that 
1 will not neglect such au offer in you, 
I entreat you to he my friend at present 
in the affair of my Dutchy of Tourayne, 
of which 1 am about to be deprived; and 
to give to my people favor and counsel 
to accept tho exchange which may he 
offered tonic; so that I may not sustain 
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so great a loss. You may judge of tlie closed dispatch, (which has been ready ' 
situation in which I am placed, and from the beginning of the last month,) 
whether it is necessary to treat me so M. de Rqisseau has been detained on 
rudely. I will say nothing more, ex- this side fry the Earl of Shrewsbury, on 
cept to entreat you to be my friend and a new restriction, which be, at the same 
ambassador; and you may conceive the time, imposed upon my liberty, without 
rest. permitting me to write to the Queen of 

As to my health, the bearer can England, my good sister, ot to yon. 
inform you respecting it, which will I ecsridej^thi* proceeding wonderfully 
prevent my further importuning you,-- strange, hyjkthe little cause which, in my 
unless it be to recommend myself bear- conscience, I can find that I have given 
tily to your kindness, and praying to for it; having most carefully, on all past 
God to give yon, my cousin, good occastons,accommodated my self as roach 
bealtb, and a long and liappy life. as possible to every thing that I thought 

Schefild, this penultima of July (1577- agreeable to the said oneen. And, 
1589). besides, I can answer, on the part of 

Your very affectionate and good cousin, the said Du Ruisseau and his compa- 

- Mary. nioiis, that there never would be cause 

Mary, Quem of Scots, to the Marshal for their detention; and, in truth, the 
de Cosse, lam of Shrewsbury cannot allege any. 

(King's Library at Paris, Bithunc MSS. I communicate my grief to the queen 
No. 9126.) in the enclosed letter, which 1 have 

M. Marshal, • given in charge to M. du Ruisseau, to 

The honour which I have received in present to her from me; and in default 
being nursed with, and so closely allied (as the court is a long way out of his 
to, your king, appears to me sufficient r0 ad, ot his being able to do so, I entreat 
to recommend my present situation to you to do that service; requiring iu- 
yoii, and all other good and faithful stantly from her a declaration of her 
counsellors,—chiefly in a cause so just intentions respecting iny said restric¬ 
t'd reasonable as the preservation of fiou, which I thiuk she would not 
my ilowry. I entreat you, then, on this continue without necessity; and, in case 
consideration, to oblige me by assisting of her having any, proceed so that I may 
with your credit and favour with the be apprized of it, iu order that 1 may 
Duke, my luotber in-law (Francis, be able to undeceive her. 

Duko d’Alen^on,) the remonstianccs Such rigorous treatment has very 
v liieh 1 have charged my counsel to much assisted in injuring my health, as 
deliver to him and to you, respecting u, c said Du Ruisseau can more particu- 
iny wood ot Epcrnay, and the trouble lari)’ inform you,—to whom I refer you 
that I have experienced in my posses- fur further knowledge of my affairs; at«l 
sion ot it, from M. de Rosite, in the J shall add nothing but uj.v recotmneiH 
name ot the Dukc M to whom 1 did not datiou to your kindness. Praying God 
act iu this way, when I ceded my to have jou, M. dc Mattvissiere, In his 
duchy of Tourruinc: consequently, I holy keeping. 

trust that, being rightly informed by Written at Chefield, this 8th day of 
von of this affair, lie will redress the October, 1582. 

wrong that has been shewn me. Offer- [The preceding letter is in the hand- 
ing toil, for recoin pence of the plcasuic writing of a secretary, and signed by her- 
vviiieh you will afford mo in tins affair, self. The follow ing is a continuation in , 
all that I can do for you and vour’s, w ith her own hand.] 

the same affection as f pray God to have M. do Mauvissicrc, you will see, by 
3 mi in his gracious and holy keeping. my letters to the Queen of England. 

From the castle of SchefiUld, this 4th the complaint which I make of one 
of October (probably in 1580). tiling, which is so great an innovation. 

Your very good friend, Mary. that I cannot hut dread the conclusion 

- of so new a regulation; for, during uiy 

Mary, Queen of Scots, addressed to" M. residence iu England, w hatever may 
de Mmvissiere , knight of the Order of have been the troubles of the conntry or 
the very Christian King, my bmker-in- elsewhere, or whatever has occurred, I 
law, member of his Privu Council, and have never been prevented from com- 

his Ambassador in England.” plaining to her, and representing all 

{King's Library at Paris, BethmeCollection, that l considered agreeable or sisterly 
No. 8690,/at. 9.) to her, on the charges which had lieeu 

M. de M;nivi“siere,—Since my eu* falsely brought against me. Now 1 am 
JJ<wrHi.Y M.\o, Xu. 321. * H h ill. 
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JFJK i(nd under restraint, without knowing 
”>•'' kSIjSy, or by whom,—unless the Ear! of 
Shrewsbury wit! inform me# and pre¬ 
vented front writing to her, however 
much I may require it. If this conti¬ 
nues without reprehension, it is ex¬ 
posing me to death, at the pleasure of 
any persbn wire will makejjse of her 
name. If these letters yon, • I 

entreat yen to provide fonjHpgpBfy of 
my life, shewing them fotbeaaid lady, 
my good sister^ assuring me'that in 
favour of the king, who is interested in 
this affair, she will provide for it, The 
bearer will inform, you of my situation. 

Your very obliged and bes t friend, 

« Mary. 

Minute of a Letter from Henry Til. 
King vf France, to M. de Mauvitntoe, 
hit simbfitsador in England. ** 
King'll Library at Pan#, Bethune MSS. 
iVff. 8808, Registre de Pinart." 

M. de Manvissiero,—I send yon this 
dispatch to acknowledge the receipt of 
your's of the 17th; 24th, and 28tb, of last 
month, awaiting the arrival of my Lord 
Cetera, on this side; v at which time, 
and after having heard Iris charge, you 
will hear from me more fully. 

In the mean time, I inform jou, that 
I have seen the correspondence between 
the Queen of England, my good sister 
and cousin, and yourself, amt the reci- 
jiioral complaints upon your conduct 
and hef’s: you have done vfcry rightly to 
teli her her faults openly; for, must lie 
be exempt from error who would re¬ 
prove and correct another? She com¬ 
plains, that some of her subjects have 
taken refuge iu my ,kingdom; lot her 
remember that her counlry tins ever been 
the retreat of my rebellious subjects, 
and the spot in which they have plotted 
their principal enterprises and designs, 
and |mve found most favour and sup¬ 
port; but these are old quarrels, which 
are better forgotten than remembered. 
I desire only that, from this hour, and 
for the future, we should discontinue 
tbo causes of similar reproaches, and 
that the, result may correspond with 
the declarations of good, substantial, 
ami true friendship, which we make to 
each other; being well pleased that she 
has seen and known Jhat neither I nor 
my ministers have taken any part in the 
conspiracy which she affirms to have 
existed against lav person and sove¬ 
reignty,—which ought to make her the 
more agreeable that you should inter¬ 
fere, on mv behalf, in the adjustment 
and reconciliation of the diflerewos be¬ 
tween her and my nephew, the king of 


Scotland; in which my Intention is, that 
you should perform all the duties w hich 
correspond with our mutual friendship, 
and which you may tell her, at a proper 
trine, to dispose her to condescend to it, 
in removing all the suspicions which she 
has now', or may conceive; and tell her 
I should have been glad if she had 
. chosen' M, de Paulct, or any other friend 
of peace and quietness, to go to Scot¬ 
land, and who was a proper instalment 
to adjust every misunderstanding be¬ 
tween her and my said nephew, tho 
king of Scotland; and you will do every 
tiling to resolve upon your said journey 
to, and stay in,. Snot land. 

I desire that you will diligently and 
dutifully endeavour to discover, more 
particularly than you have hitherto 
done, what has been said ami negodah A 
on that side, by him who is named 
Angrottgnc, and who was sent by the 
king lif Navarre, my .brother; and inlhim 
me every thing respecting it, assuring 
tho said lady queen of England, and 
her counsellors, that, to the conlir.iy of 
what has been said, there has been m> 
contravention on my part, to my last 
edict of pacification; ar.u that it cannot 
be truly said, that I have dm.'- othci 
than employ all tny means ami authority 
to cnfoice observance of the said edict, 
which I continue to do daily : hit!, the 
time being come in which those of tho 
pretended reformed religion are to 
place in my hands the towns which had 
been delivered to them for their security, 
according to rny said -edict of pacifica¬ 
tion, they endeavour to find an excuse 
for withholding the restoration of the 
said towns. This is the only nigument 
that makes them assert that lin y have 
had not satisfaction from mv said edict: 
to which 1 have always desired them to 
say in what I have failed, and that i 
would redress it; as, in fact, 1 have 
done with every complaint and remon¬ 
strance they have made to me. 

I have seen by one of jour said dis¬ 
patches that those wjho aic imprisoned 
for the said conspiracy, on the other side, 
have charged the pmbassudor of tho 
king of i>aiu {D. Bernardino dr 
Mendoza, Sko was sitfocqunUh/ ambas¬ 
sador of. France,} of having plotted it; 
which has led to his dismissal. By this; 
the said lady queen of England may 
judge that it is particularly against her 
and her nation, that the said king of 
ftpain is actuated, having already several 
tiroes, and by various means, endea¬ 
voured to trouble her; aud it is lobe 
believed, with the throats of the snei 
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ambassador of Spain, that the great 
forces which his master keeps ready, 
are to fall upon England. 

I am also informed that there are 
designs against some of my frontiers, 
but I hope to remedy it; for, taking 
counsel, lately, on the affairs of my 
kingdom, I have, among other things, 
resolved to have always, and to establish, 
in garrison, a good number of compa¬ 
nies of foot and horse soldiers; and a 
rdinue of ten or twelve thousand Swim, 

- to serve me in their stead, as occasion 
shall require. In the mean time, assure 
the said lady queen of England, that, 
when she wants my assistance, she may 
abvavs reckon it, according to the treaty 
vt di fondic league and mutual preser¬ 
vation which is between us; as, on my 
pot, you will tell her, with every ilc- 
rnonsuation of respect and friendship 
in your power, (hat my friendship has 
ihm*i' hem t nne necessary for heV than 
now. and shut she has every opportunity 
of preserving and maintaining it, with 
the as:;nmice that it will fortify and 


support her against IL* malice of hff 
enemies; wishing to remain copatattly 
iu a good understanding with her, for 
our mu Ural support, conformably with 
oar said treaty; nod this the more, be- 
cause 1 believe that she lias the same 
wish and resolution. 

As to what . I have .seen by one of 
your said dispatches, pf the affairs and 
bad treatment of my sister, the quota 
of Scotland, it is the thing which con¬ 
cerns mo much, and 1 approve what you 
have donerespecting it hittverto; but, 
ccdusideiiug the situation of my afiairs, 
and the predicament in which we are 
placed, you will be very circumspect 
towards the said lady queen of England, 
and those of her connfcl, and you wifi 
conduct yourself in these things as you 
will sco my service requires. 

Praying God, M. de Manvissicrep, 
to have you in his gracious and holy 
keeping. 

Written at Paris, the 15th day 
of February, 1564." . 
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GNTtSF ABORIGINES OF TllF. WESTERN 
(.OUT. HlY; BY M. H. FROST. 

IT li successive generations of men 
who have inhabited the eastern 
parts of Asia, were distinguished, for of n- 
uni. by rapid advancements in civ ili- 
K.irio;' and the arts, and on a sudden 
snlqirtoJ to a great reverse. By the 
enciOHc.'imt ni of some barbarous loo, or 
sn ,.u ueig.nbouring robber, they have 
heei! fuiid to renounce the possession 
oft i ie i r pi i \ i leges, or escape for their lives. 
‘* Some of the most desert provinces in 
A sia,” say s the historian of Catherine the 
second, “ have been repeatedly the seats 
of aits, arms, commerce,and literature. 
These potent and civilized nations have 
repeatedly perished, for want of a onion 
or system of policy. Some Scythian, or 
other buihariunjms been suffered unno¬ 
ticed to subdue iiis neighbouring tribes; 
cadi new conquest was made an instru¬ 
ment to the succeeding one; till, at 
length become irresistible, he swept 
whole empires, with their arts and sci¬ 
ences, off the face of the earth." This 
important trillh we consider particu¬ 
larly applicable to the original peopling 
of tins western country. The Aborigines 
probably constituted a part of some such 
nation existing in eastern Asia, and 
were forced to escape to this continent 
by the encroachment of some such pow¬ 


erful, invading foe, I have said that 
this was probably a fact. I venture to 
add, that it was most certainly the fact 
iu regard to the Aborigines. 

It is a very general opinion, prevailing 
in the western country, that there is 
ample proof that the country in general 
was once inhabited by a civilized and 
agricultural people. This very general 
consent w c are disposed to respect, auct' 
consider an innocent opinion in itself, 
but wo have not yet obtained satisfac¬ 
tory reasons to believe that the country 
in general, or to any great extent, has 
been adorned with the improvements 
and habitations of men living in a civi¬ 
lized and permanent slate of society. 
The Aborigines probably advanced as 
far in the improvement of particular 
portions or districts of the country, as 
their knowledge of agriculture, their im¬ 
plements of husbandry, and their tempo¬ 
rary residence, would allow. Tlie face 
of Hie 'country since it was visited by 
the Aborigines, pud since their demise, 
has undergone great changes. It is to 
be remarked, that the oldest trees now 
standing ciumot lie pronounced coeval 
with die extinction ol the Aborigines. 

It is an opinion prevailing among 
sotae, that the Aborigines crossed the 
Alleghany, and proceeded dowp the 
Ohio river; but nothing it mere woredi- 
IX h 2 
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Some attention to the ancient the view of the Imlian.vby their works 


on the river has led ns to notice 
tn&ttbe works at different positions are 
not more or less perfect. It is vain to 
suppose that the works lower down are 
less perfect, and were therefore built by 
a people who migrated westward, or 
down tbfe river. 

Again, it is acurrentopimon, that tbe 
first inhabitants of the western country 
were white people, and therefore cannot 
'be denominated Indians. ■ One readers 
will recollect, and may have noticed, 
that there are distinguishing shade* of 

__t-_1 »_ 1 _ . ,_.i. j r> . 


or the knowledge and skill displayed in 
these works. These Indians, having 
been accustomed to pay respect to 
Americans and Europeans as white 
people, appropriated naturally the same 
respect and title to tbe Aborigines. 
The Indians universally disclaim thfcse 
ancient works and monuments, which 
are attributed to the Aborigines, and 
allege that these works were erected 
by white people. It may not be im¬ 
proper, therefore, to offer the reader 
several traditions which relate to thin 


white and blaek within toe extent of our point, and which may at least be found 
own country; and that there are those an entertainment. 


*among us who, by birth or physical 
causes, are exceedingly dark. It is 
hence not indispensable that the Abori¬ 
gines should be a white people, strictly 
speaking, in order to account for their 
improvements, or tbeir knowledge iff the 
arts. The inhabitants of Asia, and of 
the Asiatic continent in general, are 
allowed to be darker than the inhabi¬ 
tants of these American states, while, at 
tiie same time, they likewise are denomi¬ 
nated a white people. The city of 
Pekin is nearly upon the same latitude 
with Philadelphia, and yet the citizens 
of Pekin are strongly shaded, compared 
with the Philadelphians. The Abori¬ 
gines, for aught we know, might imve 
sustained a lighter complexion than 
those Indians who contributed to their 
destruction, or than the ancestors of the 
present race of Indians; and might, on 
that account, have been denominated by 
those Indians a white people. There 
caunot be a doubt but that Ihe same 
country, at different and very distant 
periods of time; may be inhabited by, or 
produce, a race of people differing very 
materially in colour. The climate, and 
local or physical causes, may be so 
changed in tbe term of a thousand years, 
as to prodnee several degrees of shade 
upon the human countenance.' The 
northern parts of Asia arc supposed by 


General Clarke, of Louisville, in con¬ 
versation with the chief of tbe Kaskas- 
kias, understood him to say, that a very 
remarkable fortification, to which they 
referred, was the iiouse of his fathers. 
This hi understood to signify a reveren¬ 
tial and general declaration of the same 
origin. 

Mr. Thomas Bodley was informed 
by Indians of different tribes north-west 
of the Ohio, that they had understood 
from their old men, and that it had been 
a tradition among their several nations, 
that Kentucky had been settled by 
whiles, and that they had bren exter¬ 
minated by war. They were of opinion 
that the old fortifications, now to he seen 
in Kentucky and Ohio, were the pro¬ 
ductions of those wiiiie inhabitants. 
Wappockanitta, a Shawnee chief, near 
a hundred aud twenty years old, living 
on the Anglazc river, confirmed llio 
above tradition. 

An old Indian, in conversation with 
Colonel James F. Moore, of Kentucky, 
informed him that the .western country, 
and particularly Kentucky, had once 
been inhabited by white people, but that 
they w ere exterminated by the Indians; 
that the last battle was fought at the 
falls of Ohio, and that the Indians suc¬ 


ceeded in driving the Aborigines into a 
, ., ,, .. „ small island below the rapids, wlierc the 

come to be ranch colder now than they whole of them were cut to pieces, lie 
were but a lew centuries or years ago ; said it Was an undoubted fact, handed 
nnd that tint a lew centuries have down by tradition; and that the colonel 
elapsed, since the northern regions were would have ocular proof of it when the 
more habitable on this very account, waters Of the Ohio became low. This 
We suspect, however^ that the Abori- was found to -be correct, on examining 

Sandy Island, when the waters of the 


gines were in general, and in ho’other 
sonse, a white people, than any of the 
proper inhabitants of Ana at the present 
time. We likewise suspect that the 
Aborigines were denominated a white 
people by the present race of Indians, 
solely or principally in conliequenee of 
that distinction which they possessed in 




■river, had fallen, as a multitude of human 
.bones were discovered. The same In¬ 
dian expressed his astonishment that 
white people could live in a country 
once the scene of hlood. The Indian 
chief, called Tobacco, told General 
Clarke, of Louisville, that the battle of 

Sandy 
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Sandy Island decided finally the fall of 
Kentucky, with its ancient inhabitants. 

, General Claike says that Krntuche, iu 
the language of the Indians, signifies the 
river of blood. 

In addition to the proof of a great 
battle near the falls of Ohio, it is said 
by General Clarke, of Louisville, that 
there was at Clarkesville a great bury- 
jng-ground, two or three hundred yards 
in length. This is likewise confirmed 
by Major John Harrison, who.received 
the tradition trom an Indian woman of 
great age. .* 

Colonel Joseph Daviess, when at St. 
Lonis in 1800, Raw the remains of an- 
ancient tribe of the Sacks, who ex¬ 
pressed some astonishment that any per¬ 
son should live in Kentucky. They 
said the country had been the srone of 
much blood, and was fdlcd with the 
manes of its butchered inhabitants. He 
staled also that the people who inhabited 
this country were white, and possessed 
such arts as were unknown by the 
Indians. 

Colonel M‘Kce, who commanded on 
, the Keuhawa when Cornstalk was inhu¬ 
manly murdered, had frequent conversa¬ 
tion with that chief, respecting the peo¬ 
ple who had conslrnctcd the ancient 
forts. He stated that it was a current 
and assured tradition, that Ohio and 
Kentucky had been once settled by 
white people, who were possessed of arts 
which the Indians did not know; that, 
after many sanguinary contests, they 
were exterminated. Colonel M. in¬ 
quired why the Indians had not learned 
these arts of the white people. He 
replied indefinitely, relating that the 
Great Spirit had puce given the Indians a 
book which taught them all these arts, 
but that they bad lost it, ami bad never 
since gained the knowledge of them. 
Col. M. inquired particularly whether 
he knew what people it was who made 
so mauy graves on the Ohio, and at 
other places. He declared -that he did 
not know, and remarked that was not 
his nalion, or any he had been ac¬ 
quainted with. ,Col. M. asked him if ho 
could tell who made those old forts, 
which displayed so much skill in fortify^ 
ing. He answered that he did not 
know, but that a story had been handed 
down from a very long-ago people, that 
there had been a nation of white people 
inhabiting Ihe country, who made the 
graves ami fort*. He also said, that 
some Indians, who bnd travelled very 
far west or north-west, had found a 
a nation of people, who lived as Indians 


generally do, although of a different 
complexion. # 

John Cushcn, an. Indian of truth and 
respectaniiity, baling pointed to the 
large mound iu the towtref Chilticntiie, 
observed to a gentleman that it was a 
great curiosity. To this the gentleman 
accorded, and said, the Indians.built 
that. . No,'said he, it was made by 
white folks, for Indians never make forts 
or mounds; this country was inhabited 
by while people: once, for none but 
white people make forts. 

*In .Rddilhtnto the remarks whieh wo 
have made on the Asiatic origin of the 
Aborigines, we add, that^such an origin 
is by tar the most natural, and the most 
accordant with the progressive move, 
merits of the human family since the 
deingc. This progress iu Asia, has 
been uniformly eastward pud northward 
from the Euphrates. The inhabitants 
of Asia, being the descendants ofiSlicm, 
did not move to the westward iu any 
numbers. We deem it, therefore, natu¬ 
ral and just to conclude that the-Abori¬ 
gines belonged to a stock of those who 
moved eastward from tlui Euphrates, 
crossed at Behring Straits, and came to 
onr western country from the north 
west. The Mexicans invariably declare 
that their ancestors came from thenotlh- 
west. ■— Port Folio. 

ORIGINAL LETTER FROM CORTES? TO 

THE KINO OF STAIN, DESCRIBING T1IE 

CONOCKST OF MEXICO. 

(Cimtitiuriifromp. 523, uf otir twl volume.) 

I left Chniula, and the same day 
proc-cded four leagues to some ham¬ 
lets in the province of Guascingo, 
where I was well received by the inha¬ 
bitants, and presented with slaves, 
pieces of cloth, and gold, all iu smalt 
quantities, but as much as their means ' 
would allow, for, as they belong to the 
Tascalleoan confederacy, and are con¬ 
fined to their own country by Monte¬ 
zuma, they are compelled to depend 
on their internal resources, which arc 
very trifling. 

The next day we pursued the road 
over the heights before mentioned, and 
on our descent discovered (lie province 
of Choice belonging to Montezuma. 
At the distance of not less than two 
leagues before arriving at any settle¬ 
ment, we found a very handsome build- 
lug, newly erected, Rim sufficiently large 
to lodge all my attendants, notwith¬ 
standing I had with me more than four 
thousand Indians. We here found pro¬ 
visions in abundance, a very good fire, 

and 
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»nd great quantities of wood,—aveiyne- the principal inhabitant* came to visit 
Wssary precaution, in consequence of me, and told me that Montezuma had 
the cold caused by the proximity of the ordered them to attend me and furnish 
mountains, % me with whatever I wanted. The chief 

In this lodging I received several cacique of the province presented mo 
ambassadors from Montezuma, one of with frfrty slaves and a thousand crowns, 
whom, I was informed, was Im brother, and for the two days that 1 remained at 
Tfocv made me presents to the amount of Ainsrqneruca we wore abundantly sup- 
about three thousand golden crowns, plied with every necessary. On the third 
and requested me to return «hd not per- day I quitted that place in company 
sist iu entering a country covered with with the envoys of Montezuma, and at 
water, where tlq-re wits no travelling night took our lodgings iu a small eneln- 
bnt in canoes, or over very difficult roads, sure, partly built on the edge of a large 
and , where provisions were extremely marsh, and partly on a piece of ground 
scarce. 'They again urged me to let adjoining a range of very steep and 
them know what were my wishes, rocky mountains, where wc were very 
assuring me that their master Monte* well accommodated. The Mexicans 
zuma would satisfy them, and at the were desirous of engaging os in a situa- 
satnc timo engage to pay me annually a tiou so disadvantageous ; but they 
stipulated sum, w hich should he sent to wished to do it w ith security, and to 
me at whatever place I should appoint, surprise us in our sleep. Tins was, 

I treated 4hese ambassadors with however, no easy matter, as wo kept 
much attention, and presented them constantly on our guard, and thwarted 
with such productions of Spain as they ail their attempts by the celerity of our 
esteemed tire most, particularly the one measures. The number of our contmcls 
whom I supposed to he Montezuma’s were doubled, and we killed mac than 
brother; at the same time I desired them twenty of their spies, in canoes, or on 
to inform their sovereign, that I would the top of the mountain whithu they 
willingly, to gratify him, consent to kept constantly coming, to di-Ouver » 
return, if it depended on me; but that I favourable opportunity so attack us: but, 
had come thither by the express oidcrs when they found that it was itnpov dde 
of your Majesty, who had required of to surprise us, they changed then plan 
me a particular description of that of conduct, anti resolved to treat us 
monarch, and the beautiful city in w Inch well, 

he resided. That 1 begged him lo On the next morning, as I was pre- 
receive my visit kindly, assuring him paiing to depart, ten nr twelve of the 
that I would not offer him the least principal caciques, as I have since feu'-id 
injury, but would return as soon as I them to be, came to see me. .Mimii;? 
bad seen him, unless he should bode- them was one, not exceed--.g twmt-,- 
sirous of keeping me with him; and that lit is years of age, whom ibe other* 
vie could much belter concert stu b urea- treated with such respect; that, win u- 
sTires between ourselves as would pro- ever he left his litter, ihcy walked before 
motwyonr Majesty’s interest, than could him, in order to remove (he shines ami 
, possibly bo done through the medium of clear the road. When I arrived at mv 
others, ^whatever credit they might, be quarters, these ambassadors info: mod uie 
entitled to. that they (lad been sent by Mupeznma 

The ambassadors returned with this to accompany me, and that he beggtd 
reply. Soon after, on examining care- me to excuse him for not coming in 
fully the environs of our quarters* I person to receive me, as he was iudis- 
tlrought I perceived that preparations posed; hut mitt he was not far off, and, 
had been made for attacking ns in tiie as l was resolved to come and visit hint, 
night. Of course I kept on my guard we should soon meet, wjitetr h« would be 
in such a manner as to induce onr ene- glad To learn what lie could do for your 
mies to relinquish their plan, as my Majesty’s service. If J would, however, 
scouts discovered that jhey had pri- hearken td his advice, I should reiin- 
vately withdrawn some troops which quish my design of advancing farther in 
they had collected in the adjoining a country, where I should experience 
W0<M k many toils and privations, and whore, to 

The next morning I departed for his sorrow, he should be unable to sup- 
Amaqueruca at two leagues’ distance ply me with all that l might want, 
from where I passed the night. Here The ambassadors adhered with such 
we were well accommodated in houses obstinacy to this point, that they omitted 
belonging to the caciques. Many of nothing to induce me to return, except 

ariu.'.lly 
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actually threatening to oppose my pas- The first, called Me&icalsingo, contain* 
sage if I advanced. I did every tiling about a thousand inhabitants ; the 
in my power to satisfy and quiet them, second is named HuehiloUuchicn; and 
as to the object of my journey; and di#- the third, Nyeiaca.'Wukh has upward* 
missed them, after having made them of six thousand. The towers, temples, 
presents, and immediately followed oratories, and houses of the principal 
after. inhabitants, are of very solid areliitco 

At the distance of two musket-shots ture. litis city carries on a great trade 
from the road, I passed a small city, iu loaf-salt, which is obtained by boiling 
built upon pill's, apparently well forti- the water of the take, 
lied, and inaccessible on all sides, and At half a league's distance from 


capable of containing about two thou¬ 
sand inhabitants. 

A league farther wc came to a cause¬ 
way, a pike’s length in breadth,and two- 
thirds of a league iu extent. This con¬ 
ducted us to a small city, hut the most 
beautiful that I hud yet seen. The 
houses, as well as the towers, were hand 
sonieiy huiit; and the piles, on which 
they were placed, arranged in admirable 
order. The inhabitants amounted to 
about two thousand; they reoeiScd ns 
very kindly, furiiMied us with provisions 
in abundance, ami solicited us to pa s 
the night ihere. lint I was persuaded 
by the envoys of iVlonli znma to go on 
three leagues farther, to lsrlupalapu, 
which belonged to a brother of Monte¬ 
zuma. 

Wo left this city by a causeway 
similar lu tire first, of about a league in 
extent. Before wo entered Tzlapalapa, 
one of the. caciques of that city, and 
tnmthcr of Caluualean, came to meet 
me; and on i.iy arrival 1 met several 
others, who presented me wiili so me 
slaves, pieces of chilli, and three thou¬ 
sand crowns in gold. 

T/.litpAipa contains from twelve to 
fifteen thousand inhabitants. It is situ¬ 
ated partly on lire land, and par tly on the 
water. I saw' there several new houses 
belonging to tire governor, which were 
not quite completed, and were as strong, 
and near!y as well built, as to their archi¬ 
tecture and ornaments, as the best houses 
iu Spain. We found here delightful 
gardens, filled with odoriferous flowers, 
containing reservoirs of wafer, terraces, 
porticos, and shady walks. These 
reservoirs ore full of fish, and covered 
with wild ducks* tea), aud all kinds of 
aquatic birds. 

I left this city the next day, and, after a 
journey of half a league, canto to a 
causeway, extending lor two leagues 
into a lake, in the midst of which stands 
TcmixtitJan. This causeway is two 
lances length in breadth, and will admit 
c'iglit horses abreast. It is extremely 
Weil-built, aud bordered by tlitce cities. 


Temixtitlan, wc came .to a double wall, 
like a bulwark, furnished with an in¬ 
dented parapet, forming two enclosure* 
to the city, and on the other side joining 
a causeway extending In the main laud. 
This wall has but tw o gales, which open 
on, the 'two causeways already men¬ 
tioned. 

More than a thousand persons of dis¬ 
tinction, belonging to the city, dressed 
perfectly alike, came as far as this en¬ 
closure to meet me. As they approached 
to speak to me, tlrcy saluted cue accord¬ 
ing to the custom of Mexico, by putting 
the hand to the ground and Kissing it. 

T waited more than an hour to give Imre 
to each one to go through with this 
ceremony. 

Al the entrance of the city, "between 
tire causeway and tiro gate, is a wooden 
bridge, ten feet wide, for the purpose at 
allowing the water a free circulation. 
This br idge is constructed of (warns and 
joists, and can lie drawn up at pleasure. 
In the inter ior of the city are a great 
number oft lie same kind, infnciiiisilcthe 
communication. W hen I hud passed 
the bridge, Montezuma, attended by 
two hundred of his nobles, barefooted, 
ami dressed in superb tuiiiorms, qkiuc to 
receive me. This suite, which was 
arranged in two files, walked as close as 
pos-iblc to the houses, through a very 
strait street, three quarters of ft,league 
in length, handsomely intersected, and 
adormd with temples and large and 
beautiful houses. Montezuma himself, 
accompanied by his brother, and tins 
nobleman Ire hod scut to meet me, 
walked iu the middle of the street. 
They were all dressed in the same 
manner, hut Montezuma alone had 
sandals on, aud was supjrortcd under Iris 
arms by the otjiers. VViien l saw him 
approach, I alighted from my horse, aud 
stepped forward to embrace him; but 
the two nobles who were with him stop-, 
ped me, and prevented me from touching 
him. Tin y, and Montezuma, (hen per¬ 
formed the ceremony of kissing their 
hands after having touched the ground. 

This 
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This ceremony bring finished, Monte- attendant; and all the other nobles came 
aotna ordered bis brother to accum- forward regularly, in their turn, to speak 
patty me, and support me under the to me, and then returned to their 
arm. After he had accosted me, Monte- places. 

zuma walked slowly before me, with bis [To be resumed in a future Number.] 


NOVELTIES OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


A JOURNAL was commenced in 
Paris with the present year, by 
M. Jullien, a distinguished philan¬ 
thropist and philc&oplier, under tne title 
of “ Revue Encyclopediqve in wbijph 
be is avowedly aided by nearly twenty 
members of the Institute, and by other 
distinguished men of letters. From tbis 
treasury of literary curiosities, we pro¬ 
pose to enrich our pages, and 'we begin 
the series by tbc following articles:— 
Essai sur la Vie, its Emits , et les Opi¬ 
nions de M. de Malcsherbes , fyc.—Essay 
oh the Life, the Writings, and the Opi¬ 
nions, of M. de Maltsherbes'i address¬ 
ed to my Children ; by Count Boissy 
d'Avglas.* 

'Die principal circumstances of tbc 
life of M. de Malesliorbes are already 
iu a great measure known, and have 
appeared in the Monthly Magazine. 

M. Boissy d’Anglos thus traces the 
portrait of M. de Malcsherbes, one of 
file men by whom he it the most proud of 
having been known and esteemed .— 
“He was (says he) well versed in seve¬ 
ral branches of human knowledge, and 
understood almost all of them. He 
was an eloquent speaker, a distinguished 
writer, a man of letters, full of informa¬ 
tion and taste, a profound statesman, an 
able legislator, and an enlightened and 
firm magistrate. In private life he was 
constantly good, simple, and modest; 
possessing great moderation and indul¬ 
gence, a liable in society, and easy of 
access. He was wlmt might be called 
the bon hommt; not in the acceptation 
of La Fontaine, ingenuous, pleasant, 
original, and even whimsical; but (torn 
a charm which was peculiar to himself.’' 

M. Boissy d’Angles soon shows us 
3V1. dc Malcsherbes in public life, either., 
as piesident of Ihc Cour des Aides, or 
director of the library, or as minister; 
and, iu these different functions, we 
always find him a man«of feeling, tbc 
defender of civil, political, and religious 
liberty r and the bold supporter of the 
oppressed. 

We are .'.truck with astonishment and 
admiration when we read t|ie various 
* Two volumes, 8vo. published by 
Tt aud and W urt«, in London. 
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writings that be has composed on sub¬ 
jects which are most worthy to occupy 
and interest mankind. What candour, 
and at the saute time what elevation in 
his discourse! What a regard for hu¬ 
manity ! What a superiority of argu¬ 
ment! One cannot easily believe that 
such language was, at the conrt of 
Louis XV. that of a magistrate born in 
the first ranks of society, living in the 
midst of a class of men, tor the most 
part, accustomed to the yoke of servile 
habits, and almost all occupied with 
miserable intrigues. How very strange 
the words liberty, country, and rights 
of the people, so natural in the mouth 
of this respectable magistrate, must have 
appeared to them, when they did not 
think ihc use of them ridiculous! But. 
such is the irresistible power of the 
progress of know ledge, that kings them¬ 
selves do not fear, at tbc present day, 
to pay it homage. More enlightened 
than their indiscreet friends, the nileis 
of nations know that a just and frank 
application of Ihc ideas attached to 
those words is, in our days, the surest 
pledge of the shenglli and stability 
of governments. Is the liberty of the 
press iu question, 1\2. de Alalesheibes, 
establishes, as far back as the middle 
of the last century, in favour of that 
I iberly ? principles which have since bmi 
developed with so much eclat by the 
most illnstiious publicists. 'Die reader 
(says our author,) may form a judgment 
thereon from a few maxims extracted 
from his memoirs on this important part 
of onr political rights. 

“The liberty of the press,” says M. do 
Malcsherbes* “is necessary, in older 
to make truth known. The press is an 
. arena into which every one has a light 
to enter. Every philosopher, every man 
of letters, ought to he considered as the 
advocate, who must always lie heard. 
It i#Mhe whole nation that is the judge. 
In the long run, it always judges right. 
Let us not look on the people, iu onr 
t age, with the same eyes that they were 
considered in past ages. An assembly 
of states, without the, iiberiy of the pres-., 
will never lie but an untruthful tepre- 
seniation, fee. Ike. ’ 

M. de 
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^jE, do A^osbetbeg, in. requiring that provement bait been introduced, with the 
the,press should be free, undoubtedly^ moid deeidecl success, into all thescien- 
^jlj^ Hot mean tliat im ^i/ia * &tui tit#* 


did riot mean that impunity should be tificaodmilitaiyestabiiabibents,- and the 
insured to tbe antboN WhosboUld abuse taiOdof tbe nation expands more and 
it; but be vpisbed, as early as that nioreuudcrthewuejmajudiciousdirec- 
period, that, the. offences to the coihruis-. tibu of the minister ofpublie education, 
sion of which it may lead, should be t)6ubtles&, nothing ’cduti^dlea^nore im- 
classed. and that they should be tried ' mediately to this object, or bits a more 


mind ef the nation «xj 
more under tbe wisejne 

* 4 n , J M< ’'i ' * fV '~V 


tiat tribunal, in examining this quea* 
tied, Count Boissy d'Anglas could not 
welt fail' to recall to mind the principles ' 
Which he lias himself so eloquently ' 
defended in the national tribune. He 
clearly demonstrates, that the establish¬ 
ment of a jury to judge of the offences 
which may result from tbe liberty of the' 
press, is indispensable fur the guarantee 
of that liberty. 

Tint it is above all for individual 
liberty, which was so cruelly sported 
with under the reign of Louis XT., that 
AT. do Malcshcrbes contended With 


loos schools. Within these tew years^ 
upwdrdsof two thousand of tbeseseboots 
havpbeen established, several of which 
arc governed by young Russians, who 
had been seiit to England lit ordea l* ' 
be instructed in the Lancasterirut 
method. ■ 

Tbe liberality of tbe Emperor and of 
the Dowager* Empress towards these f 
establishments, and, in general^ towards - 
every thing that regards education,-is 
almost unbounded; and their example 
is imitated by a great many rich indi¬ 
viduals. Count de Schuwalof has en- ■ 


generous obstinacy. What is remark- dowed a gymnasium with 150,000 
able, as his historian observes, is, that no rubles. The Counsellor of 'Mines, 
other, before him, had ever dared to com- Demidow, has made a present of100,009 
plain of the arbitrary acts by which it rubles to the University-of Moscow; 
was violated. “He had the glory of and of an equal sum to the two prcparft- 
l»eing the first who ventured to apprize tory schools of Kiew and Tobolsk. He 
kings of ihe unjust use which was made has likewise appropriated the same suni 
oftheir power; the first who dared to tell to the seminary and gymnasium of 
them that it was time to render tin'ex- Jaroslaw. Count Scheremeljew haS 
ercise of it subordinate to the sacred and given, in one sum, two millions and a 
rigorous laws of justice/' half of rubles to establish an infirmaiy 

nussiA. lor the clefgy, and likewise a very win-' 

The University of Dorpat has just siderablc sum to the University of Mos- 
tvecived a new organization,—thanks cow. The Grand (Chancellor Roman- 
to the indefatigable zeal of its bene- zow has cstahlishcd, on his estates, a 
voleut and enlightened director, Lieu- peat many Lancasteiiaii schools; be is ' 
tenant-general Count de Lievcn. TI 10 also building four churches tor different 
Dumber of students has been more than religions; and he has caused a Voyage 
doubled; and nothing is now wanting round the world to be undertaken at his 
to give a new impulse to this valuable solccxpence. 

institution. ’ The Bible Societies likewise feoeku 

At the University-of Moscow, the considerable sums, as well Ifom the im- 
terms have almost all recommenced, perial lhinily as from private individuals; 
Their interruption, at the time of Ihe even the princes and khans of Caucasus, 
great fire, has Bad,' in niaiij^fcspects, Georgia, and Mingretia, contribute to 
advantageous results, as well for the pro- these aits of munificence, as well as tho 
lessors as for the students. The salaries chiefs of the distant tribes of Tartary and 
of the former have *been increased, the of Siberia. At Irkutsk, in Siberia, 
sphere of their instruction has been en- there are at present a preparatory school, 
larged, and the various branches thereof a school for teaching the Japanese lan- •- 
have beeU hotter arranged. The number guage, a school t»f navigation,' and 
of students, even last y ear, amounted to librlry,—a very rare thing, no doubt, hr’ 
upvVards of two hundred. The gynina- this part of Ada. Several triliCs, j»ar- 
siuib, joined to this University, has been ticulaiiy those at Tungor and BUrat, 
in like manner re-opened, and several eagerly sfcnd their chitilrefi to the schools 
new preceptors have already been recently established ip fheir country, in 
appointed. consequence of some individuals belong-' 

In Russia, a general srstein of im- ingtu them luvirtg, of late years, had 
MtiNTiiiY Mao, No.di?l.' li au 
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,f»H opportunity to see, with their own 
eryes, the astonishing effects of civiliza¬ 
tion, These school* are under thediroc- 
v tion of national preceptors, educated for 
T fJ»at office In the seminary or Irkutzk. 

Thus It is that nations, still reputed 
V 'barbarous at the beginning of this cen¬ 
tury, arb rapidly advancing towards 
civilization ; and every where a degree 
. of emulation is excited which cannot 
'blit tend to accelerate its progress, 

1 ■ The 15 reeks* who form the greater 
part of the population of Odessa, are all 
animated by an excellent spirit fof im¬ 
provement, and display the greatest 
■zeal for the general good of Greece, 

4 their country. The education of youth 
first attracted their attention; and they 
have, in consequence, established by 
voluntary and abundant subscriptions a 
school, which already enjoys a great 
reputation; they have intrusted it to 
eight able professors, at the head of 

• whom are Messrs. Genadios and Maoris,, 
both highly distinguished as men of 
science. 

The Governor of Odessa, Count de 
Langeron, gives the greatest encourage¬ 
ment to the professors ami the students. 
Besides the annual donations made to 
the school by these worthy Greeks, four 

* houses or insurance, established and 
f managed by Greek merchants, also 

make a deduction in favour of it from 
’ their annual profits, the amount of which, 
v for the year 1817, was 63,892 rubles, or 
about 11,000, sterling. Several mer¬ 
chants have deposited funds for the 
‘ establishment of a printing-office on a 
large scale, intended to propagate know¬ 
ledge throughout all Greece. They pro¬ 
pose to provide physicians and other 
- tncdical attendance for the sick poor, 
without distinction of country or re¬ 
ligion. 

A few Greek amateurs have, from 
iimo to time, represented theatrical 
pieces; and die pioduuc of these repre¬ 
sentations is appropriated to the benefit 
of the hospitals of Odessa. They lately 
gave, for the second time, the Philoctetes 
of Sophocles, translated into modern 
Greek byM. Piccolo, a young savant of 
distinguished merit, who has since com¬ 
posed an original tragedy, called the 
Death nf Demosthenes. The success,of 
' this piece was prodigious; the plaudits 
'were interrupted only by the tears of the 
spectators; and the general enthusiasm 
Was such, that the Greeks immediately 
determined to form and maintain a com¬ 
pany of performers of tboir own nation, 
under the direction of M. Avrauiotti. 


SWEDEN. 

We I rear from Stockholm that the 
prince royal, in bis quality of Chancellor 
of the University ol Upsal, with the ap¬ 
probation of tbe king bis father, has just 
installed sixty-six doctors in theology, 
named at the time of the coronation. 
The first of this promot ion, Dr.D J, 

Bishop of GoUunburg, has answered I ho 
following question, which had been pro¬ 
posed by the faculty. “ Does the pre¬ 
sent state of modern philosophy encou¬ 
rage the hope that it w ill corroborate the 
funds mental principles, laid, down by 
the Holy Scriptures, respecting the attri¬ 
butes of God, ihe immortality of the 
soul, and redemption?" 

The Academy of Sciences of Stock-* 
holm had granted to Professor Nihon, 
a sum of money for the purpose of un¬ 
dertaking a tour in Not way, the princi¬ 
pal object of which was ornithology. 
Mr. Niilsou has just made known to ipe 
academy the result of his tour. Tin.- 
interesting narrative abounds with new 
observations and iiupoi laid discoveries. 

Other sums have been assigned by the 
same academy for making, iu Sweden, 
researches relative to mineralogy and 
geology, as well as for prosecuting mete¬ 
orological observations in Lapland. 

Pt.NMAKK.. 

The learned lirocastcdl, professor of 
the University of Copenhagen, pat'ocu¬ 
larly known by bis Travels in Greece, 
has just undertaken a tour to Italy, 
lie has repaired to Rome, iu quality of 
agent from the court ot the king of 
Denmark. 

Professor Ochlensehlaeger, of Urn 
University of Copenhagen, has just pub¬ 
lished Ibe second volume of his Journey 
to Paris and to Vienna. It is expected 
that lie will also publish, very shortly, 
a eolicction of his epic poems, on the 
Mythology of the North; which, with 
Thor's Journey to lothunheim and 
Baldur, will form a work of mythology, 
nearly complete. 

M r. Hornemonn, professor of botany, 
at Copenhagen, has just brought out 
the twenty-seventh number of the Flora, 
Danica, published at the expense of the 
government. He hag also given a *)*- 
tCjpatic catalogue of ail the plants in 
the botanic garden of Copenhagen, 
under the title of ** Hortus rerius Ftoj- 
niensis, in usum tiironum el boianopfn- 
lorutn.” The author has followed the 
system of 'Wikleuow, the celebrated 
German botanist, but with a few al¬ 
terations. 

Mince the year 1801, Professor TTornc 
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mami lias been superintendent of the 
botanic garden of Copenhagen, which 
is not inferior to the establishments of the 
same description at Gottingen, Vienna, 
Padua, Pavia, Turin, and Genoa. It 
even surpasses them in many respects. 
The number of plants is nearly 7,500. 
It is particularly rich in Alpine, Non 
wegian, and Greenland plants. The 
herbal, belonging to the library of this 
garden, was collected by the cele¬ 
brated botanist Vabl, the predecessor 
of Mr. Uomeinann. It is, most cer¬ 
tainly, one of the best in Europe, and 
roil h ins upwards of 20,000 determined 
species, 

GERMANY. 

1M. Bauer, capitular vicar of the ca. 
thedral of Wurtzburg, is going to pub¬ 
lish a very important work on botany, 
mineralogy, and meteorology. This 
book is the trnit of the observations and 
discoveries which he made, in travelling 
over the mountains of Rochne*. The 
basalts contained in those mountains 
have so great's polarity, that they act 
upon the magnetic needle, even at a 
great distance. A fragment of these 
stones, of about two pounds weight, 
produces a greater effect on the mag¬ 
netic needle, than a quintal of iron. 
A remarkable quality of the basalts, is, 
that they have at the same time, and on 
all the points, the polarity of the two 
poles, and attract, with the same degree 
of strength, either point of the magnetic 
needle. For this rca>on, it is almost 
impossible to make use of the compass 
>ti these mountains. M. Bauer found, 
that the polarity of porphyry was equally 
gieat. 

21m three Bavarian Universities of 
Wnrizbnrg, Erlangen, and Land shut, 
have just obtained great advantages from 
the munifircuce of the government The 
first hits received a new organization, 
1 !k> number of its professors has been 
Increased, and its libiary has been con¬ 
siderably enriched. The University of 
Altorf, suppressed since. 1801#, has been 
incorporated ‘with that of Erlang, the 
library alone of which has acquired, by 
this union, an increase of 4U,0Q0 vo¬ 
lumes. The government has, moreover, 
made a present to that University of tho 
country seat formerly ooctipied ha the 
Dowager Margravine Caroline, of Bran¬ 
denburg and Bayreuth. The garden 
belonging to it is to be transformed 
into a botauio garden, and the buildings, 
by which it is surrounded, will be em¬ 
ployed as clinical establishments. So- 
'M , ral distinguished men of science have 


been called froltt different foreign coun¬ 
tries to fill the vacant professorships in the 
University of Erlangen. As to Lands- ,, 
hut, its endowment has been, in likejjj 
manner, augmented; ami the prosperity^ 
of that University increases more and 
more, like that uf the two others. - - 

M. Sohellenberg, the bookseller at 
Wisbaden, has lately published A De¬ 
scription of some Vestiges of Tombs ami 
Altars of the Germans and of the Romms, 
discovered by Doraw, on the banks of the 
Rhine , particularly ir\ the environs of 
Wisbaden. The author, having., re- 
ptfired to the waters of Wisbaden, dis¬ 
covered, by chance, the traces of the 
stay of the Romans in those environs. 
This discovery suggested to him -the 
design of under taking more particular 
researches. In the excavations which 
he caused to be made, he spared nei¬ 
ther labour nor ex pence; and his efforts 
were most successful. Among other 
curious objects, he found a Druidicat 
altar, which, covered with rubbish, 
resembled a tomb; a bronze cup, arms, 
and rings, of the same metal; a vase 
and its cover, of elegant form; other 
vases and rings of coloured glass; seve¬ 
ral swords, and points of iron Inticcs; 
lamps and urns of burnt clay of all 
shapes, and of ail colours; a very hand¬ 
some serpentine battle-axe, a saw made 
of Hint, and other sharp instruments in 
stone. 

M, Dorow discovered, in a kind of 
touib, a small vault filled with ashes in 
good picscrvation; in the midst of 
which, he found a single shell petrified, 
of the genus known by the name of 
Venus. Several tombs contained bones 
which li.nl been burnt, together with 
some Roman ornaments; while, at. a 
little distance from these, other tomhs 
contained urus filled with ashes and 
burnt bones. 

M. Dmow gives, in his work, a de¬ 
tailed description of all his rest-adieu 
and discoveries, without entering into 
learned discussions: he has contented 
himself with annexing to his description 
lithographic thawings. 

PRUSSIA. 

The king lias recently purchased, the 
herbal and the library of the late pro¬ 
fessor Wildenyw, in order to present 
them to the University of Berlin. M. 
Wildcnow was one of the most cele¬ 
brated botanists of the present period, 
and the author of several estimable 
works concerning that science. 

The director-general of provisions, 
M. de Toss, has lately proposed, for the 
I i 2 * bubiistenc # 
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subsistence of armies in the field, a 
powder made by the pulverization of 
farinaceous legumes and dried meats. 
Every soldier might carry abput him a 
^certain quantity of this composition. It 
" won Id be sufficient to infuse this pow¬ 
der in boiling water, in order to have 
substantial food. 

AysTRIA AND HUNGARY. 

The literary Journal of Vienna, which, 
after four years’ duration, ceased to ap¬ 
pear at the commencement of the year 
3817, is continued, since 1818, under the 
title of Literary’Anndls, and enjoys the 
articular protection of flic government, 
t is published quarterly. Although fo¬ 
reignliterary prodnetions are notcxclnd- 
ed from this journal, it is chiefly occupied 
by every thing that relates to the arts 
and sciences in the Austrian states, a 
domain which has been considerably en¬ 
larged by the territorial acquisitions 
that Austria has made in Italy. The 
works, of which an analysis is therein 
given, are not, therefore, exclusively 
books written in German, but likewise 
in the Italian, Hungarian, and even the 
Croatian languages. 

To each volume, is annexed a Literary 
Gazette, containing notices respecting 
every thing that concerns the arts and 
sciences, as well in the Austrian states 
as in other countries. 

Since 1817, there has appeared at Pcsth, 
a literary journal, entitled, Tvdovtanyos 
Gynjtemeny , (the Scientific Magazine,) 
published by Traflner, and edited by 
Air. George Fejer, professor of dogma¬ 
tics in the university of Pcstli, who has 
already distinguished himself by some 
philosophical woiks, both in Latin and 
in Hungarian. This journal, although 
it is confined to Hungary alone, obtains 
extraordinary success: its principal 
contributors are, Messrs. Kazinczy, do 
. Jankowich, Horval, Lenhossik, Tom- 
snnyi, Koleesry, Rumy, Thaciss, and the 
editor himself. In it are to be found 


many articles extremely interesting, on 
philosophy, history, topography, statis¬ 
tics, jurisprudence, medicine, physics, 
philology, mathematics, and pedagogy; 
Which provf that Hungary docs not 
remain behind in the progress of civi¬ 
lization, which distinguishes the present 
pge. But, there are likewise to be met 
with, in this journal, a few articles, 
among others those by M. Folnosics, 
(master of a seminary for the education 
of young ladies at Baden,) which form 
a striking contrast to the productions of 
most of |hc other contributors. M. 
Foluesics particularly attacks Pcsta- 
lozzi’s method of education, and Kant’s 
philosophy; to which he ascribes all tho 
evils that have overwhelmed Europe, 
since the close of the last century. From 
the beginning of the year 1818, the 
articles, before they are inserted, arc 
submitted to the revision of a com¬ 
mittee, composed of dislingnished lite¬ 
rati, belonging to the university of 
Pcstli ; accordingly, nothing is now to 
be found in them that militates too 
openly against public opinion, or that 
can oflcnd individuals. Each number 
contains notices on the literature and 
the arts of the different countries of 
Europe. 

The national gazette of Hungary, pub¬ 
lished at Pesth by Mr. do Kultsur, under 
the ti tie of Hazai es Knlfaldi Tudositasok, 
(Domestic and Foreign News,) had been, 
for a long time, but a simple, political 
journal, which published the news of the 
day, and gave an account of facts, with¬ 
out discussing them. But, since 181(», 
the editor has annexed thereto, a literary 
sheet, under the title of llasznus Mnlat- 
sagok, (Useful Conversations;) which 
contains notices on technology, natural 
history, political economy, history, poe¬ 
try, aud painting. This additional sheet 
is very cavelully digested; and tho 
selection of the articles does honour 
to the taste of the editor. 


ORIGINAL POETRY# 


MONODY. 

By James Bigks, esq. 
svyitT Augusta ! beauteous child of 
Love! 

I dream thee dead! or is it so,— 

That angels wish’d thee one*>f them above, 

• And call'd thee from a life below ? 

Thy beauty! O thou gem! the cause must be. 
That made thee wish'd for, from thy birth. 
By angels like thyself,—who griev’d to sec 
Thy matchless form remain on earth. 

But, thou art gone! too true 11 do not dream; 
Thy mother's mournful gloom declares 


Her heart bereav'd of thee and joy,—.the stream 
Ol tears shew Death dooy’d her prayers. 

Her prayers could not avail; her tears proclaim 
My Rosa-ay n* laid beneath the stone: 

I hear thy mother groan Augusta's name. 
While floods of grief attend the groan k 

Ah I all who knew thee,—all who once did 
view 

Thy face seraphic, now.shall know. 

That Death in baste his lovely victim slew, < 
As if a pause had spared his blow. 

* "Ron-sso” was a name offwdwr 
eodearm.ut given by Mr. Biggs, the author. 

No 
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No words can Speak shy mother's ruin'd rest, But wish'd a peinUt had 
When Science skill’d to cure gave o’er 
The child—that lately liv'd upon her breast. 

Where she, alas 1 can live no more. 

Silence, my Muse! nor dare attempt to show 
The unutter'd pang a mother feels. 

In the last dread extremity of woe, 

When peath her offspring's fiat seals I 

Thy father hore his equal share of grief,— 

His heart o’erflow'd with love for thee; 

His tortur'd mind refus'd, disdain’d relief, 

For sorrows wrung to misery I 

Thy sisters, brothers, friends, the servants all. 

Fruitless tears in torrents shed; 

The grave, in awful summons, seem’d to call 
On each t» die, when thou wert dead. 

At tidings thus, the bravest soul must sink i 
Crief—terror—anguish—shake my frame. 

To know that Nature’s nearest dearest link 
Was broke t—but btnv 1 dare not name. 

How few thy years! how soon six hasten’d 
by,— 

Short years that bless’d thy parents’ kiss; 

These scarce had run,—thy turn was come 
to die,— • 

And with thee died a world of bliss I 

And, O! a world of high-rais’d pleasure fell, 

When in the shroud thy beauties lay; 

Anguish appear’d on earth to fix her spell, 

And lengthen'd night usurp’d the day. 

Who, with an eye for beauty, had survey'd 
The graceful curves thy ieatures bore, 

Could e’er behold thee in thy smiles array’d, 

And not thy cruel end deplore ? 

Who, that delights in infant elegance. 

And saw thy brightest auburn hair, 

Curling above thine eyes’ expressive glance. 

Can now behold a child so fair ? 

Who, that had Seen thy soft vermilion cheek. 

With heaven’s white in contrast mix’d. 

Did not with fond impatience often seek 
On thee again their gaze to fix 1 

AUs! who saw thy coral lips display 
The wish that flutter’d in thy heart. 

Thy dimples saw—in witching circles play, 

And not to thee their love impart/ 

Should 1, who sing thy mem’ry, ever be 
Het’s 1 love, by Hymen given, 

<>, may we have such lovely babes as thee. 

And we shall ask no more of Heaven ! 

Thy voice was music to thy parent’s ear*. 

Thy accents charm’d wi ll nature true ; 

Thy gentle sounds of joy, or intant tears, 

W ere music to the stranger tot' < 

Oft hast thou trip’d the sweetest garden 
through, * 

And gaily mov’d on active feet. 

With hands alert to pluck the “ rose-buds" 
new,— 

Thyself a “rose-bud” still more sweet. 


*45 

pour Way'4 them 

true. 

And rais'd* name by.-pqtntmg *0 

Why, RaffaeUe [ why, in thine own ancient 
days, 

Was there no such Augusta’s face. 

That thy great pencil might increase the blaze 
Of fame—thy living pictures grate ? 

Or why,—O,West! was sweet Augusta’s glue 
So short; her life so quickly gone; 

Her image suffer’d from the world to pass. 

For ever pass’d,—by thee undrawn i 

But tnttoard not alone Augusta charm’d. 

For well her dawning stnse foretold 
Within , had life been spar’d, a mind had 
* form’d. 

Rich with intellectual gold! 

Ye mourning Parents! is there no relief 
For dear Augusta’s tragic dose ? 

Yes; your other children live to share yotnr 
grief,— 

To Wess—to mitigate your woes. 

July, 1816. 


SONNET, 

Written on TlnisUing <t Village exited 
Jiettws in Rhos, Dcnbig/tshiie, NsriU 
Wales. 

Lodg’d in thy gay green wilderness again, 

O Uettvvi, scene of many a joy-crown’d 
day; 

Sweet loveliest village, scatter’d o’er the plant. 
Accept once more this pastoral, heait-tou’d 
lay. 

Fain would my Muse to paint thee now essay. 
Thy straw, thatch'd cots, in neat white 
plainness spread, 

Thy sprightly groups, that meet at evening 
gay, 

When round the dance thy swains soft 
beauty led. * 

How spring fresh flowers of rapture o'er my 
mind ! 

As winding down thy banks, I trace thy 
glen, 

And mark the spot where sparkling Du las 
Winds, 

Cool nook of Solitude, unknown to men 

Who to all chaitns save those of gold still 
blind, 

Calm pleasing haunts, and scenes like thine, 
contemn. 

T. r.voHT Smith. 
Hunter-street, ikYnt-nud. 


Oft have I seen the glad enraptur’d joy. 

That shone so brilliant in thine eye, 
When mother’s kiss, w father’s present toy,, 
Charm’d thee, and won thy lisp’d reply 1 

Who, that beheld thine eyes of perfect blue. 
Beam with their soft admir’d glow, 


SONNET, TO THE RIVER TOWV. 

O Towr ! though beside thy crystal stream 
The Cambrian maiden chants her rustic 
song, , 

As, with light step, she trips thy banks along. 
What time her cheeks with roseate smiling 
teem, 


* The favorite music or the <f Telyn,” or 
Welch harp, always accompanies the tiancee 
in this part of the principality. 

iTophetic 
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Prophetic of a thnui^nd pleasant things 
, Thtfuiure promise*;—yet not for me 
- Such image* oC happy gaiety: 

! or Memory, mother pt many pungent eli g«, 
Benyinds me oft of England, aha the past 
' Sccties of iny youths—keen sorrow’sdcso » 
ening knell, 

‘And withes wild—vain thought! which ttiil 
f -rebel,- 

•Sweep o’er Iny soul in many a howling blast. 
Plpw on, fair river, to thy utmost bourn ; 

1 hear thy murmur, and yvill cease to mourn, 
Carmarthen. J. Jennings. 


EPIGRAMS, 

7 c 

By one Attacked in the Anti-jacobin Review. 

1 n what I write you seek for lines to blame. 
Nor vainly strive my failings to unmask ; 

In what you write I seek for lines to praise,— 
Why must the kinder be the harder task ? 

It sold surprisingly, we once were told; 

And So it did, if only twenty sold. 


Their manuscript comes cheap enough. 

Their letter-press is costly stufli 

Concerts of hisses from a nest of vipers! 

But, ahl no listeners to pay the pipers. 

THE FAREWELL. 

Too lovely lady I fare the* weilj— 

But deign to give, ere yet we sever* 

Some token in my breast to dwell, 

• Some trifle!—then adieu for ever 1 

Yet think not that 1 e’er can need 
Aught *6 remind my soul of thee? 

In Memory’s page 1 still shall read 
Thy charms,—alas! too well for me. 

But ’tis a sweet, a soothing duty, 

When evening sleeps, and none is near g 

On the dear gift of absent Beauty 
To breathe a sigh, to drop a tear. 

Then, oh I let this my solace be* 

A solace easy to impart; 

One lack of hair will serve for me. 

With thee 1 leave—a broken heart 

E. W, 


NEW PATENTS and MECHANICAL INVENTIONS. 


To Mr. G. H.PalmER, of Regent-street, 
4 in the City of Westminster, for jnirify- 
ing of Coal Gas. 

T IIJE gas (says Mr. P.) may be 
made by any of tbe usual proces¬ 
ses, and is to be conveyed in pipes to a 
coudeiihor or refrigeratory, to deprive it 
of its tar, ammoniucal liquor, and con¬ 
densible ingredients. From thence it is 
to be conveyed to one of my purifyers, 
which consists of a vessel of any form, 
and made of cast iron or any other ma¬ 
terial which will stand the action of heat. 
This purifier is to be kept moderately 
red hot while in action; to accomplish 
which, it may be set in the same furnace 
ns the., retorts, or heated by a separate 
lire (which will be governed by the 
nature and extent of the concern), so as 
to be visibly red by day-light. It must 
be understood that I mention this tem¬ 
perature as being sufficient, although a 
higher one will not he detrimental to tbe 
process, but will destroy the purifying 
vessel more rapidly. 

This purifying vessel is to be nearly 
idled with the fragments or refuse clip¬ 
pings of sheet iron, tinned iron plater., or 
any oxide of iron at a minimum of oxi¬ 
dation, such as common clay or argil¬ 
laceous iron ore, or finery cinders, or 
,blank oxide of iron; and, when so filled 
and heated, the gas must pass through 
it, which will effect a partial decompo¬ 
sition of the. sulphuretted hydrogen, to 
complete which it must pass info a box 
or cistern of cold watwr. The pipe 


which conveys the gas into the box or 
cistern should just dip into the water, 
and a pipe at the top of the cistern must 
communicate with the gasometer, into 
which the gas will flow perfectly pnre, 
and can then be distributed and burnt 
as usual. The operation of this method 
of purification must be obvious to those 
who arc acquainted with chemistry; for 
it will be readily, observed, that tiic sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen contained in the gas 
will be decomposed, by the action of 
beat and the substances used, into 
hydrogen and sulphuric acid, whilst at 
the same time no sulphureous acid gas 
can escape the agents to which the crude 
gas is exposed. 

To Thomas Parker, Jen. of Seven 
Oaks, Bricklayer f for a Method or 
Methods of regulating and improving 
• the Draught of Chimneys. 

Air. Parker’s method of regulating 
and improving the draught of chimneys 
consists of an apparatus in two separate 
parts, to be used cither singly or to¬ 
gether. „ . , ,, 

The first part of bis intention, winch 
he calls the back part, consists .of two 
sides, or parts, to form, make, or con¬ 
stitute, the bads covings of a fire-place, 
fixed oh the top of the hobs of flic grfcto 
or stove, at the back part of the same; 
extending from about the back of tbe 
stove or grate, as may be required, each 
way, till Utey reach the chimney jams. 
The said covings arc connected at Imt- 
* f tom 
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tom and top, behind the back; of the 
grata or stove, with either a fixed or a 
moveable bar, in order to admit the 
sweep to pass freely into the chimney, 
or for any other purpose. In the said 
covings, about straight with tbe under 
side of the top fixed or moveable bar, 
is a register, blower, or door, to serve 
as a ventilator, if required; and on tbe 
said covings arc cast, made, or placed 
flutes, astragals or beads, or both, to 
receive the second part of liis invention, 
vtbicb he calls the front part, consisting 
of a register or registers, blower or 
blowers, door or doors, shutter or shut¬ 
ters. On the said covings,, on both 
aides, he bangs, or otherwise fixes, 
one or more folding, or one or more 
sliding registers, blowers, doors, or 
shut tors; shutting, when closed, against 
the lop and bottom fixed or moveable 
bar. On the top of the said covings, and 
to the top fixed or moveable t»ar, lie 
bangs, or otherwise fixes, one or more 
register or registers, blower or blowers, 
door or doots, shutter 01 * shutters, ex¬ 
tending from iv ing to wing of the chim¬ 
ney ; intended occasionally to lie or fall 
from ihe top of the covings and bar on 
which (tie sumo are hung against the 
breast of the chimney, ami from the 
breast of the chimney, to bo raised or 
elevated by degrees, as may be required 
by a smew or otherwise. 

The second part of his invention, 
which he calls the front part, consists 
of one or more hanging or Ibldiug, and 
of one or more sliding, register or re¬ 
gisters, blower or blowers, door or doors, 
shutter or shutters, constituting side 
covings, which are to be bung, or other¬ 
wise fastened, to a slip or standard, 
reaching from the arch of the breast of 
the chimney, about as low down as the 
top of the hobs, and as, low as the hearth; 
if required, behind the stone or other 
jams, or they may be bung to iron jams, 
prepared for that purpose. The said 


register or registers, thus hung, or other¬ 
wise fastened, will, when shot op square 
with the front of the jambs, and inter¬ 
secting with, or meeting, or butting, or 
folding against 1 the back part, or back' 
covings, form or make n right angle, and 
a square hub, and wilt, when moved 
forward towards tbe fire, or centre of tbe 
fire-place, Into the grooves, or against 
the astragals, and in and on the back 
covings, contract the opening of tbe 
fire-place, and constitute a variety of 
bevel hobs. The said front register or 
roisters being brought fin ward from 
their bevel situations nearly flush with 
the stone or other jambs and mantle to 
which they may be attached, will, by 
various degrees, and under a multipli¬ 
city of modifications, close or shut up, 
and thereby constitute a register or re¬ 
gisters, blower or blowers, fito screen or 
screens, in the front of tbe fire-place, 
grate, or stove, from whatever they may 
be affixed or hong to, in trout and ou 
each side of the same. 

MST OF KPW 1MT6NTS ; a ad w earnestly 

solicit the Patenteis to favour us with 

copies or exit acts of their Specifications. 

J. Nkii.son, of Linlithgow, .Scotland, 
glue manufacturer ; for an improve¬ 
ment iu the tanning of hides and skins. 
—June ?2. 

A. Koux, D.l>. of Yverdon, Swit¬ 
zerland ; for an improvement applica¬ 
ble to locks of different descriptions.— 
June 30. 

J. Its in 0, of Lanark, -Scotland, North 
Britain, manager for Ibc new Shots 
Iron Company; for improvements iu tku 
manufacturing' of ca>t-»on boilers, used 
for the purpose of evaporating the juice 
of the sugar-cane,—July 11 , 

Wm. Bailey, of High Holborn, iron¬ 
monger; for improvements iu sashes sky¬ 
lights, and frames, generally used for 
the purpose of receiving, holding, and 
containing glass for the admission of light, 
and the exclusion of rain.—July u. 


PROCEEDINGS OF 

THE ROYAT, SOCIETY OF** 
LONDON. 

On theParaUax of certainfixed Stars. By 
the. Rev. John, Brinkley, D.D.F.R.S. 
and Andrews professor of astronomy 
in the university of Dublin .—Read 

March 5, 1818. 

T HE attention ol the "Royal Society 
has been lately called to tbe 
subject of the parallaxof tbe fixed stars, 
b) the astmnomor rojal; and, as this has 
hi eri occasioned principally by the results 


PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 

of observations which X have made at 
the observatory of Trinity College, 
Dublin, I have taken tbe liberty uf 
offering a tew*veniarks relative to, aud 
connected with, this subject 
X have been able to obtain some results 
that I shall notice farther on, which 
appear to coincide with my former ones 
as to a aquilsc, iu a remarkable maimer; 
and it is to this star that we are, I think, 
to lovik for tbe final decision of ihe ques¬ 
tion, As In « hue and aicHirus, my 

• result* 
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results harfe notbeen so unifojtb as 1 
•had expected from toy forto# observa¬ 
tions; but as to » cygni, toy recent ob¬ 
servations ate c&isisteot Witb my Former 
ones, in exhibiting: the same discordance 
between (be summer and Winter obser¬ 
vations as before, w hicb appeared to me 
to point out a parallax for that star, but 
less than for Any of the otbef three stars. 

After discussing various causes of 
error, Dr. B. proceeds thus, “1 shall 
now state briefly the results of my 
observations up to tbc present tinje, 
which appear to point out parallax 
as to * cygni, * aqnitae, and x lyrac; 
also the results of observations of y 
dracohis. * 

* Cj/gnL 

The winter observations of this star 
cannot be materially affected by any 
uncertainty in the maximum of aberra¬ 
tion, being made nearly equally on both 
sides of the time when parallax is great¬ 
est, and aberration = 0. But the sum¬ 
mer observations being generally made 
after the time when aberration in decli¬ 
nation — 0, tbe effect of a less maximum 
of aberration is to increase parallax. I 
have therefore used for my recent obser¬ 
vations 20"$, and corrected my former 
ones, which were computed with 20" 
ntax. of aberration; thus using the most 
unfavorable quantity. 

The correct means being taken by 
attributing to each a weight propor¬ 
tional to the number of observations, wc 
obtain 

a 0 45' 46? ,86 — ,77 p = 8° 45’ 45" ,77 + 
,63 p 

‘ON* = g=0V» 

of 5? p rr l",56, the angle subtended by 
the diameter of the earth’s orbit at tbc 
star. 

x Aquibr. 

The conclusion as to the parallax of 
Ibis star does not differ materially from 
my former one, where the three micros¬ 
copes were used. 

Tbe correct means give— 

44° 59’ 36" ,47 + ,30 p = 44° 59’ 33* ,36 
—,44 p 

_ _ git -* 

r--£5-- 

or 2 p zz 5",0 by $08 observations. 
x Lyra. 

The correct means give 
19",63 4- ,76 p.~ SO", 64 — ,77 p 
or p ~ 

or 2 p ~ J",32, the result of 262 observa¬ 
tions of « Lyra*. 

y Drawn is. 

Of this star, the mean of 53 observations 


in winter gives mean 2. D. Jan. i, 1&14 

= t c 5r i?"3 

59 observations in summer give¬ 
rs 1" 52' 17",29. 

This result is in a direction contrary 
to parallax, ami therefore, had I com¬ 
pared the differences of eenitb distances 
of this star and x iyne, in summer and 
winter, the result would have given me 
a greater parallax for u lyrae. 

1 have thus slated the results of toy 
observations, and the conclusion^ that 
seem to follow as to the parallax of the 
respective stars. 

It is by observation alone that the 
decision can be made. No conjecture 
as to tbc relative distances of the stars 
can be of any material weight. The 
conjecture, hi itself probable, that the 
brightest stars are nearest to us, seems 
opposed by another cohjeclure, also by 
itself probable, that those stars arc near¬ 
est wliich have the greatest proper 
motion. 

Some of the brightest fixed stars have 
scarcely any sensible proper motions, 
while those of some much smaller are 
very perceptible. The two stars, Cl 
cygni, have each an annual proper mo¬ 
tion of about 5",3 in light ascension, 
and of If' in declination. These stais 
are of about the 6th magnitude, and one 
a little brighter than the other. 

This great proper motion seemed to 
render it probable, that these stars art; 
sufficiently near to us to have a visible 
parallax. I accordingly made obsorva-* 
tions on one of them, but found nothing 
satisfactory. 

Also 40 eridani, which is of the 5th 
magnitude,.has so great a proper mo¬ 
tion, that wc might conjecture it to tie 
nearer to us than many of the brighter 
stars. 

The uncertainty, therefore, respecting 
the relative distances, as deduced from 
their degrees of brightness, weakens con¬ 
clusions against parallax drawn from 
differences of north polar distances of 
stars having nearly the same right as¬ 
cension, and north polar distance. 

It would be an interesting circum¬ 
stance, could tbe existence of irisibio 
parallax in any one star be ascertained, 
and placed beyond doubt, by the joint 
results of two separate instruments. 
The comparison of my summer and 
winter observations of x aquilm indi¬ 
cating so great a parallax, induces me to 
expect that, as to this star, it may yet tie 
accomplished. 

•«* Mr. Pond in a paper read April 
16th on tlie parallax of a aunihv, observe*, 

“ after 


( 
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« after many fruitless attempts to establish 
the existence of sensible parallax, 1 was 
much disposed to abandon all farther 
prosecution of this subject, when my 
anxiety was agaiu renewed by the paper 
lately communicated' to the Society by 
]>r. Brinkley. The arguments and obser¬ 
vations which it contains, are such as no 
doubt requite .very attentive considera¬ 
tion ; but I think some of Ur. Brinkley’s 
doubts have arisen from ray not having 
myself been sufficiently explicit as to the 
details of ray own observations, and die 
precautions I have used. However this 
may be, it seemed to me more tban ever 
desirable to institute some new process of 
investigation, to which none of Dr, Brink¬ 
ley’s objections could possibly apply; and 
it has occurred to me, that perhaps the 
observations made with the new transit 
instrument might be sufficiently exact for 
this purpose, though taken under very un¬ 
favourable ciicumstanrcs. This was a 
question tube easily determined by inspec¬ 
tion, and I have the satisfaction tif state, 
that I find the observations of « aquike, 
already made, quite sufficient to establish 
this important point; namely, that the 
parallax of this star is cither an insensible 
quantity, or is so extremely small, that it 
cannot possibly have had any share in 
producing the discoi dances observed by 
Dr. Brinkley. 

Ami in unolher paper on tin; parallax 
of the fixed stars iu right ascension, 
yead May '28, 1818, ho states, “ on 
examining the observations as they 
stood on the transit book for other pur¬ 
poses; and 1 find that, notwithstanding 
they have not been regularly mailt* at the 
two opposite seasons most favourable for 
detecting a parallax, yet a sufficient 
number of observations may he collected 
to establish the same conclusion as that 
which 1 have given in my former paper, 
and seem to me to prove beyond a doubt 
that the parallax of » eygni cannot much 
exceed one-tenth ol a second of a 
degree. 

■‘‘w Abstract of the Results deduced from 
fie Meamremcut of an Arc on the 
Airidianjextending from latitude 8° 
f’3S",4, to latitude'1&> 3' 23",(J, N. 
"fkfr an ampUty.dc of 9° 58' 45",2. 
"JP Lieut. Col. William Lamhitm, 
£ -RS. 33d Regiment of foot .—Head 
May u, 1818 . 

In the*. 12th vol. of the Asiatic Re- 
seatches, there are detailed accounts of 
two complete sections of an are on the 
■nciultau, tueasiiied by me at different 
lines,hi prosecuting the trigonometrical 
survey uf tin, PeninsuW of India. The 
•Mon rni,y Mao. No, 231. 


first is comprehended between the 
parallels Of Pnnute, a station near Capo 
Comorin, in. latitude 8° 9' 38",39, and 
Patchipolliam in Coimbetoor, in iatitmte 
10° 59* 48",93; being an amplitude of 
2“ 50^10",54. The second is compre¬ 
hended between the parallels of Patchi¬ 
polliam and, Namthabad, a station near 
Gooty, in the ceded districts; and lying 
in latitude i5° 6' 0",2l, gives an ampli¬ 
tude of 4° G' 11",28. Since these mea¬ 
surements were madej I have had the 
good fortune to get anolhcr section, ex¬ 
tending from Namthabad to Daumer- 
gidda, iu the Nizam’s dominions, which 
being in latitude 18° 3' 23",6, gives an 
increase of 2° 57' 23",32; making in the 
whole an arc of 9° 53' 45", 14 in ampli¬ 
tude ; the longest single arc that has ever 
been measured ou tire surface of this 
globe. 

The first of these sections gives the 
degree due to latitude 9° 34' 44", the 
middle point of that arc, equal 60472,83 
fathoms. The second section, whose 
middle point is iu latitude 18° 2 # 56", 
gives the mean degree equal 60487,56 
fathoms. The last section gives the 
degree equal 60512,78 fathoms, due to 
the latitudo of 16° 34' 42", the middle 
point of that section. 

In my second paper, iu the 12th vol. of 
the Asiatic Researches, it appeared 
that the degree due to latitude 11° 37 r 
4b", the middle point between Pnnnte 
ami N anithabad, was 60480,3 fathoms. 
Since that paper was sent, there has been 
a small correction applied to the base 
near Gooty, after comparing the chains 
with the bi ass standard scale. This cor¬ 
rection has somewhat increased the 
meridional distance between that baso 
and Yenucondah south; and, conse¬ 
quently, the whole terrestrial arc be¬ 
tween Namthabad and Purnia; is also 
increased, which now gives the degree 
due to latitude 11° 37* 49", equal 
60481,55 fathoms. However, as there 
arc now three distinct sections, whose 
respective middle points lie in 9° 34' 
41"; 13° 2'55"; and 16° 31' 42"; I have 
thought it best to take the degrees due 
to these latitudes, as deduced from 
actual observation, using each, first with 
the French measure, then with this 
English, and lastly vvilh the Swedish 
measure; and thence obtaining ^general 
mean for the compression^, the poles. 
The first mean of these fll&e degrees 
used with the French degree, gives tho 

compression — The second mean 
K k of 



pole, are as follow: 

Degree* 
Lac. on the 

Meridian. 

0.60*59,2 

S*'« * • • • * • 60460 t 8 
6.•• 60465,6 
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jof the some three degrees used with the - 
English degree, gives r gy^ . And the 
third mean of these three degrees used 
with the Swedish degree; gives ^ ^ 

for the compression; so that the mean of 
these three means will gito the com¬ 
pression ajt the poles JLneariy 

of (he polar axes; ami fin has been 
finally adopted for computing the general 
tables of degrees from the equator to 
the pole. , 

The whole time liken op in the mea¬ 
surement of the she between Punnae and „„ ^ Me ,, , 

Baumergidda, including the base lines, . 

astronomical observations, &c.; that is ZZ .a 

to say, the entire field work, has only *o'*60605 5 

been three years and nine months; and a . 60639 7 

considerable part of the corrections for g^.V«06fil)3 

the stars, for the angles, and for the re- S9. 60690*8 

dnetion of the base, were done during 43. 60731,3' 

the time of measuring the base and oh- 45*. 60751,8 

serving for the zenith distances; so that 
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I suppose four years and a half may be 
allowed for the whole work. 

The lengths of different degrees com¬ 
puted from the foregoing data, for every 
three degrees from the equator to the 


9* 

if. 

15* 

18. 


60473.5 i -57 

60484.5 60 • 
60498,4 63. 
60515,1 66- 
- 69 * 

73* 

75- 
76 . 
81* 
84. 
87- 
90. 


list 

46>> 

51*. 

54.. 


Degree* 
on the 
Meridian. 

• 60782,3 
> 00812,5 

• 60842,1 
< 60870,7 

• 60898,0 

• 60933,7 

• 60947,5 
■ 60969,1 

• 60988,3 
•61005,1 

• 61018,9 

• 61039,9 
. 61037,8 

• 61042,6 

• 61044,3 
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** Oh ! Lady Bird , Lady Bird f* A favou¬ 
rite Glee, for three voices, with an Ac¬ 
companiment (ad libitum) for the Piano- 
Forte, ae now performing at the Nobility’e 
Concerts. Composed by M. P. King. 3s. 

M R. KING, in the music given to 
, the words before us, offers a very 
favourable specimen of bis ability to 
accommodate his fancy to the simpli¬ 
city of bis subject. The facts are com¬ 
bined with science, and variegated with 
taste; and considerable lightness and 
relief are derived from his interchange 
of the voices. The alternate introduc¬ 
tion of the two upper parts, and the 
upper part and the bass, in distinct con¬ 
junction, relieved by the intervention of 
the bass alone, greatly enhances the 
main effect, and gives to the occasional 
combination of the three parts much 
additional force. The general construc¬ 
tion, indeed, of the composition is well 
studied and ingenious, and well calcu¬ 
lated to support Mr, K.’s long-esta¬ 
blished reputation. 

The Neapolitan Walts, composed by Mozart, 
arranged with Variations for the Piano¬ 
forte; by Thomas Adams. 2s. 

Mr. Adams, as a composer of real 
taste and genius, claims our particular 
attention ravecting it to the present 
publioatiQnJPwe are struck with tho 


force and originality of his conception, 
and feci Mr. A.'s claims upon our com¬ 
mendation. Our remarks, of course, 
apply to the variations of this piece, the 
spirit and vivacity of which are also en¬ 
titled to oUr notice, as well as the very 
diversified way in which the subject 
matter of Mozart is presented to our 
gratified ear. 

Selection of different Airs, composed, sr- 
lected, and arranged for the Piano-forte ; 
by F. Paer, 6s. 

This selection is made with judgment, 
and, as far as the merit of selecting ex¬ 
tends, may claim our favorable notice. 
Most of the movements brought to¬ 
gether have received the public sanction, 
audthc focal view Mr. Peer’s taste and 
industry have given us of them will If 
acceptable to piano-forte practitioner*, 
who willifad them excellent excrcirm 
w Ah, teas diraife. Mama,” with Vari/tH*** 
for the Piano forte; dedicated to Miss 
Mayo, of Virginia. Composed by pflrote. 
its. 6d. r / 

The vacations to this old, b»t *“’• 
favourite air, are easy and #>i mated. 
Though extended in number te twenty - 
one, they are conducted witf a re “°' 
voted or unexhausted fancy, aud display 
the power of treating with 
diversity, arid presenting in dresses 
equally new and various, matter 

which 
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which onr cari have been long ac¬ 
quainted. 

«* My Lwe is Like the Red Rat Rose,” and 
the Munich Wall*} two Aire, with Va¬ 
riations for the Harp or Piano-forte; by 
JFi Zi Hummell. 2S. 3d, 

The style aimed at by Mr. Hummell 
in his variations to the above air, seems 
to have been that of the most familiar 
and simple description. This object he 
has fully obtained. Nothing can be 
less artful, and, at the same time, 
equally effective, Ttyit the publication 
■will be earnestly resorted to by the 
young and emulous practitioner is 
scarcely to be doubted. We wish Mr. 
Hummell’s humble, but useful, labours^ 
. all the success they merit.' 

High Rations, or a Trip t» Exmouth 
a Musical Entertainment, as performed 
with the greatest applause at the Theatre 
Royal, DruryLane. The Music com¬ 
posed and selected by John Parry. 8s. 
The music of this dramatic piece exhi¬ 
bits species of taleqf calculated for Btage 
composition. The several airs are con¬ 
ceived with much feeling, and display 
an ease and a facility that evince con¬ 
siderable ductility id’ imagination. The 
song, “ My pride would faiu u'ercomo 
my love," is simply elegant, and appro¬ 
priately affecting; and the duett, “ Let 
the table be well laid, Tim," is adapted 
with skill. The second act (for this 
piece consists of two parts,) presents us 
with several pleasing and interesting 
melodies; among which may justly he 
distinguished, as meriting our particular 
praise, the potncca, “ Faithful love de¬ 
void of art,” (a duett;) and the trio, 

“ Sweetly rang the village bells.” lie- 
,garding the tout-ensemble of this little 
piece, we feel it to be entitled to a con¬ 
siderable share of onr commendation, 
and think it a production upon which he 
>, may justly be permitted to plume him- 


2J1 

“ La Belie Har{atte; ,, Air, with Variations 
for the Pianoforte. • Composed by J. If. 
Holder, Mas. Bae. Oxon. ye. 

Mr. Holder, in his variations to this 
attractive little air, (five in number,) has 
furhnmed the juvenile practitioner with 
on exercise not less pleasing to the ear 
than improving to the finger.* The pas¬ 
sages are natural, and, in their 
execution, commodious and. inviting. 
“ La Belle Hariette,” we venture hide 
in prognosticating, wjll, among young 
performers, becottfoagencral favorite. 

“ ’o, do not think because 1 emits a 
Canzonet. The words by P. L, The 
Music composed by J, H. Leffier. Is. 3d. 
This song (dedicated to Miss Park,) 
is a pleasing specimen of Mr. Leffler’s 
talent in this line of composition. The 
flow of the melody is easy, smooth, and 
natarAl, and the expression correct and 
impressive. The accompaniment, with¬ 
out much digressing from the simple 
notes of the air itself, is decorative in 
its style, and, while it enriches, enforces 
the general effect, 

“ Tyrolese, or Bavarian Air arranged as 
a Duett for Two Performers on the Piano¬ 
forte. Composed by Jean D'Altrs. 3s. 
Mr. D’Alers (whose name is new to 
ns,) has given in this, we believe, his 
first production, no dubious evidence 
of bis abilities. The piece before us 
comprizes seven variations, in all of 
which a degree of spirit and invention, 
creditable to the composer, is strongly 
manifested. The two performers are 
made to successively, as well as cotera- 
poraliy, partake of the executive or 
active portion of the performance; and 
the conjoint effect is well intended, and 
not ill achieved. Though we cannot 
award to a publication like tbe present 
the honors due to composition purely 
original, tho style in which it is con¬ 
ducted wo are ready to acknowledge is 
good. 


British Legislation. 


BRITISH .LEGISLATION* 


ACIs PASSED in the 59th YEAR of the RE JON of GEORGE THE THIRD, o»* t* the 
. FIRST SESSION of (&£ SIXTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 


C AP. I. To provide far the Care of 
He Majesty's Royal Person during 
the continuance of" Ids Majesty's Illness.— 
Keb. 12 , 1810 , 

The. care <>f Itia Majesty’s person and 
household, dec, be vested in the Duke 
of York. 

A council to assist tW Duke of York. 
The members of the Duke, of York’s 
Council to take the following oath“ J, 


A. B. do solemnly promise and swear, that 
I will truly ^md faithfully counsel and 
advise his Royal Highness 
York and Albany, acco; 
my judgment, in til 
relating to the trui 
Royal Highness, loachii 
Majesty’s royal person, and 



the Duke of 
to the best of 
and things 
ted his 
ie care of his 
the resump¬ 


tion of the personal exercise of the royal 
authority by his Majesty » 

Kk ; 3 M 
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Tlie council may examine tbe physicians 
and others upon oatb. 

The council to meet, and to declare tbe 
state of his Majesty’s health 5 and transmit 
a copy of such declaration to the president 
of the Privy Council, &e. 

When it shall appear that his Majesty’s 
health is restored, the same shall be noti¬ 
fied to the Pyivy Council, and (entered in 
their hooks.—After such entry, his Ma¬ 
jesty may, by sign manual, require the 
Privy Council to assemble. 

The powers of this act to cease on his 
Majesty’s declaring* by proclamation, his 
resumption of the royal authority. 

In case of the death of the Duke ot 
York, the care of his Majesty’s person 
shall be vested in the Duke’s council, 
until provision marie by Parliament. 

The Regent to issue a proclamation for 
tbe meeting of Parliament, in case the 
Parliament be not sitting. 

Cap. II. For reviving and further 


of New Books. [April I, 

continuing, until the 1st day of May, 
1819, an Act made, in the 51st year of 
his present Majesty, intituled, “An Act 
to extend an Act made in the 18th year 
of Ins late Majesty, King George the 
Second, to explain mxdamend the Laws 
touching the Elections of the Knights of 
the Shire to serve in Parliament for 
England, respecting the Expenses of 
Hustings and Poll Clerhs, so far as 
regards the City of Westminster .— 
Feb. 12. 

Cap, III. For continuing to Ms Ma¬ 
jesty certain Duties on malt. Sugar, 
Tobacco, and Snuff*, in Great Britain: 
and on Pensions, Offices, and Personal . 
Estates, in England; for the Service of 
gfe year 1819.—Feb. 18. 

*»* No other acts of this session are 
yet printed. 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN MARCH J 

With an Historical and Critical Prolmium. 


%* Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of their works, ate 
requested to transmit copies before the liith of the month. 


M R. Roscoirhas published a compre¬ 
hensive w ork on Criminal Law, un¬ 
der the title of “ Observations on Penal 
Jurisprudence and the Reformation of 
Criminals He has dispassionately 
considered the several projects of various 
theorists on the subject, as Messrs. 
Montagu, ftentham, Parr, Paley, and 
licccaria; and he concludes with 
the following discriminating observa¬ 
tions :— 

“ When we speak of punishing ci imes, we 
are in danger of being misled by a tignre 
of speech. In fact, we do not punish the 
crime, but the individual who commits the 
crime; and whatever end the punishment 
is intended to answer, it must hear a rela¬ 
tion to the nature, disposition, and circum¬ 
stances of such individual. To hang up 
indiscriminately a certain number of per¬ 
sons, because they have committed a cer¬ 
tain act, without any regard to the peculiar 
cucumstances under which such act was 
committed, or by which every different 
case is distinguished, or even without any 
clear idea of the result to be produced, 
would be the height of folly, i£it were not 
the height of injustice; and with regard 
to inferior punishments, it must be ap¬ 
parent, on tlmslidrtest reflection, that the 
same punishnHMBpplied to different per¬ 
sons may prodttlHot only « different, but 
a contrary effcctfaml that which may be 
necessary to tcforih one, may only serve 
to harden another. To apply the same 


punishment to all, is therefore, a kind of 
empiricism in legislation, which pretends 
by a certain specific, to cure a certain 
crime, without any reference to the state 
of the party on whom the nostrum is to lie 
ti ied. The consequences of this have been 
most fatal to the interests of society, and 
under the pretext of an impartial adminis¬ 
tration of justice, the greatest possible 
diversity lias always subsisted, not only iu 
the degree of suffering sustained, but in 
the consequences produced, That which 
to one is agony, another disregards; and 
transportation; which by some may be 
considered as the utmost extreme of 
misery, may to others resemble an exenr- 
sion of pleasure. But this inequality is 
the least portion of the evil. The only 
rational object Which punishment should ' 
have in view, is frustrated by this blind ami 
indiscriminating process; and it is in con¬ 
sequence of this, that criminals, afte; 
having gone through some prescriptive 
mode of discipline, arc again turned loo* 
on society, “more hardened in tiuir 
crimes, aud more instructed.” On Ins 
subject then, one of the most important 
that can ongage the attention ofthehrinah , 
faculties, it is highly requisite tliat a 
thorough investigation should take place; ‘ 
in the rcsult of which, it may perhaps ap¬ 
pear, 1 hat the talisman to wlvdt wc havo 
’ trusted is no longer to be relied oh; that 
’ there is no short and expeditious way of ; 
extirpating moral e*llJ but that, if we 
* wish to succeed, wc must enter upon die 

tirtrk. 
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task with * foil conviction of its import* 
ance, and a sincere resolution to bend our¬ 
selves down to our labour. We must en¬ 
quire into tlic character, temper, and 
moral constitution, of the individual, and' 
acquaint ourselves with his natural or 
acquired talents, Us habits, and his views, 
in older that we may be enabled to adopt 
such measures for his improvement, as may 
he best adapted to the case. If he be 
iguorant, we must instruct him $ if he be 
obstinate, and arrogant, we must humiliate 
him; if he be indolent, we joust rouse him; 
if he be desponding, we rhust encourage 
him; and this, it is evidebt, cannot be ae- 
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complishcd without 
modes of treatment. 


j to different 
fd tlie full exercise 


the mind on the most hateful of all sub* 
jectg, the devising modes of punishing or 
tormenting anotlier; the oilier embraces all 
mankind as brethren, and finds, in the idea 
of recalling a fellow-creatnre from guilt 
to rectitude, the highest gratification. 
Even wbeu compared with the ' milder 
system of criminal law, so Eloquently 
rcoommende#by many enlightened writers, 
the advantage is greatly in favour of the 
penitentiary plan. The one supposes that 
it is possible to apportion punishments to 
crimes, and that such punishments should 
be invariably inflicted ;tke other admits of 
no ‘punishment hut such as is necessary tp 
reform the offender, and is as ready to 


pardon on evidence of repentance, as to 
of those mpral and sympathetic endow- Jtonvjct on evidence of the crime ; apply- 
ineuts, which subsist in a greater or less Teh) 


degree between all human beings as inci 
dent to our common nature.” 

—This conclusion leads Mr. 11- to adopt 
the Penitentiary System, and lie has 
detailed the several arrangements now- 
adopted in America and Europe, and 
gives an account of what has been 
already adopted in England. In these 
we cordially agree with him, and we 
arc sure lie w ill agree with us in our 
opinion, that all penitentiaries ought to 
ho under liberal and bind government, 
and that remission of punishment ought 
quickly to follow repentance and im¬ 
proved habits. The conclusive para¬ 
graph of the original portion of the 
volume is so much in unison with our 
opinions, that we must again trespass 
on our limits. 

“ In adverting to the. code of criminal 
law which has so long been established in 
Europe, and comparing it with the pro¬ 
posed system which has for its object the 
reformation of offenders, we find them, in 
almost every point of view, the reverse of 
each other. The former owes ils origin 


Jg to practice on all occasions the Chris¬ 
tian precept—“ Do unto all men as ye 
would they should do unto you.” To ex¬ 
tend this comparison further is surely 
unnecessary, if the latter plan can by 
any exertion he substituted for the former, 
is it possible that any one can doubt of 
its expediency V’ 

A splendid volume has appeared from 
the press of Mr. Ackcrmatm, entitled, a 
Complete Course of Lithography, by 
Alois Senefelder, the inventor. It 
is accompanied by a variety of specimens 
in different species of engraving, which 
prove the perfection of the artists em¬ 
ployed by Mr. Ackermann. Through tho 
activity of Mr. A. and Mr. Marshall, 
of Walworth, it seems likely that this 
species of engraving will soon attain the 
highest perfection in England ; and the 
volume before us will enable every en¬ 
graver and draughtsman to practise it 
with success. 

■ Mr. Stephen Weston has published 
an elegant Manual or Guide to Home,, 
ancient and modern, under the title of 
Enchiridion Roma. Italian tourists. 


, VWIVH. M. IUI mil IUIIII0UI 

•o thosc. Vindictive feelings, which are a.- xviU bo nn j Ust to themselves who do 
vdent to a rude state ot society; the other na ,^ 


: society 

b founded on Christian principles, and ap¬ 
ples tiie precepts of our religion to the 
coidnct. of our lives. The one proposes 
to pvtvent crimes by the example of se- 
verc pmishments; the other conceives that 
the lust example is that of a criminal 
hroiiglk by proper discipline to a due 
sense ot his crime. ,By the operation of 
the fonder, great numbers of„ofFcnders 
perish in the strength aud thoughtlessness 
ot life; tlr> other endeavour* to preserve 
rather than to destroy; it considers a cri¬ 
minal as an unfortunate fellow-creature, 
led on to gtflit through a great variety of 
causes, but capable, by kindness, patience, 
and proper discipline, of being reformed 
and restored to society. The former plan 
cherishes and inflames among mankind the 
icdings of anger and revenge, aud employs 


not make it pail of their luggage. 

A pleasing Nomclletle 1ms appeared 
under the title of the Enjoyments of 
Youth, a groundmworh to the Comforts of 
Old Age. It consists of a practical ex¬ 
position of vice, adapted to the advan¬ 
tageous perusal of young persons. 

At length, wc have an authentic 
account of the late Voyage of Discovery, 
to the North Pole, in the complete 
journal of an officer, published in the 
first Number of the Journal of Voyage* 
aud Travels.—The chief improvement 
in geography effected by jgris voyage 
is tho correction of the yMKHion and 
shape of Baffin’s Bay, Which here¬ 
tofore had been extended ten de¬ 
grees loo far to the east. This full and 

. satisfactory 


* 
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S mleiory flooomii of the voyage be- 
xnld at only three Shilling*, excm- 
gs the. ysdne of this new Jntmud 
to> The jwiljlfe'- the Admiralty account 
being advertised ,at at. 13a. fld'.I-r'jf’hn 
serteic of this pcriotljcitiwork cannot 
Util tip constitute one of the most ya- 
fuabfe , am] instructive ajPeofiona in 
the language, at a trifling and accessible 
cost. 

Mr. Mitchk 
red Phihsqphf,\ 
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ietter to ihp Rev. T. Buckholz as a 
work of this class. Pestaiozzi is, doubt* 
less, ® good, zealous, man; bat his sys¬ 
tem^ began, and must die, with him, 
uni ess another as zealous as, himself can 
fan found to succeed, him, It is .the 
English intenogatiye syjtcth, without 
text-book*; and, therefore, hot, like that, 
susceptible of general use. 

Mr.Bt’CK, authorof the PliUosophy of 
s “ ElemmtsofNatu- Naturc, has publidicd a tragedy called 
‘"ntrated by easy cx r The Italian*, accompanied by h forcible 


appeal to the public ^against the intrigues 
aud crooked policy of actors and ma- 


perimcutii, evtiadf all the received 

truths* pf modern science with great per- _ ^ ( , 

sprctiity; aud will prove a very useful wagers, by which Mr. B. 1 appears to liavo 
auxiliary , iu the school aud lecture^, severely suffered: The piece is well 
room. 


; A parpphlet, called the Essential* 
'tf fhe National Church, cannot fell 
to accelerate those reforms which the 
Spread of knowledge renders necessary 
Withe liturgy. Astheaujhor is a sincere 
Christian, and no enemy of the Esta¬ 
blishment, bis arguments are more 
likely to command attention. 

3>r, Bell, whoso merits in promoting 
the groat work of public education wo 
admit in their full force, has published a 
treatise ou the Wrongs of Children, which 
we recommend to (lie perusal of ail our 
philanthropic readers. 

Mr. GrifFARD, tbo government critic, 
Or manager of the Quarterly Review, 
has met witlt^a sturdy opponent in Mr. 
IlAgLITT, who, ill a letter to that gentle¬ 
man, has exposed flic empirical preten¬ 
sions of that Journal. 

. A Jorvman’b Notes and Observations 
tmVnmiwl Trials , form a valuable com¬ 
mentary on the Golden Rules for Jury¬ 
men, and merit the perusal of all con¬ 
scientious persons who are called upon 
to serve in a jury-box. 

Tom Crib V Manorial to the Congress, 
is said to be the production of the in¬ 
genious author of the Fudge Family in 
Paris,—-but wo hope not; aud, in truth, 
.We conoot believe the .assertion. It can 
please none but those, by whom tbo 
Newgate Calendar is deemed a classic, 
and tlie Beggar’s Opera a drama of 
.moral tendency and refined taste. We 
can pity the errors of Royalty, as remits 
of bad education and base flattery; but 
we are not among thosd who can enjoy 
the disgnsting and libellous carricalurcs 
here drawn of the Prince Regent and 
the Empcnx Alexander in supposed 
pugilistic or brutal personal combat at 
the flash butchery of Moulsoy-H nrst 

PufTs continue to multiply on the ob¬ 
scure subject*of Pestalozei's Establish¬ 
ment at Yvlrpl’N’, We regard the 


c^sci 

jpwritteu, and contains some ably-drawn 
Characters; ana, .under the clrcu mstances, 
it seems to ns that it ought to have been 
submitted to the oritea) of an audience. 

A pamphlet On the Punishment qf 
Death in the Cate of Forgery, by Mr. 
Bowdler, has reached a second edition 
before we have had an opportunity of 
noticing its merits. At the present mo¬ 
ment, w ben the legislature is occupied 
with the important task of revising the 
criminal code of the empire, tins tiact is 
peculiarly deserving of attention. 

A poem, called the Political Dessert, 
has been anonymously sent into the 
world. There is an air of originality in 
the thoughts as well as manner hi iho 
writer, which proves that he possesses 
a talent for satire of no common order; 
aud, if he lias inclination and oppoi tuuity 
to cnllivate his genius, there is a fair 
promise of his future success. 

We were sorry to see the respected 
name of CamvisELL aflixed to n huok- 
iuaking speculation, in several volumes 
of common-place Selections from the 
Poets, with a preface or dissertation,. 
sucli as might have appeared in any 
magazine without exciting particular 
notice. All the rarity in the wort 
could, indeed, have been printed in a 
seven-shilling volume ; bat the pwfelio 
are In danger of being taxed with 
seven loosely printed volumes aitiece 
guineas and u half. 

Either the muse of Mr. Rocfkas is 
jaded, or our taste is blunted..' We 
opened bis new poem, called Human 
Life, with much expectation; but, on 
perusing it, were *Qt ry that the .vene¬ 
rable poet lived to see its existence. 
The sentiments are mawkish, or trite, 
and the language like gilded ginger¬ 
bread. Had it Wen posthumous, the 
Maine Would have rested on the author’s 
executors; as it is, we can only regret, 
that cue who has shone so resplendent I y 

duiui£ 
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during tluJ last thirty years should, 
hikvo been seduced by flattery to Cotri- ' 
promise his repntation iu this very 
feeble performance. 

Tlie mystery which has so long involv¬ 
ed the question—Who whs the author 
of the Letters of Junius? remains still 
undispelled. ’ A new hypothesis is now 
started, in o pamphlet just published, 
under the title of Junius Unmasked, 
which should be read by all who take 
interest in such enquiries. In. this 
bamphlet, flic celebrated author of the 
Decline slid Fall of the Roman Empire, 
is asserted to be Junius; and the argu¬ 
ments of the author, in defence of his 
conjectures, are highly plausible, if not 
convincing. 

Miss Hutton, of Birmingham, has 
printed, in three volumes, a novel, under 
the title of Oaheood Hall, which origi¬ 
nally appeared, at intervals, in a periodi¬ 
cal work. It is not equal to some other 
productions of this lady iu poinf of in¬ 
terest; but it contains many just and 
patriotic sentiments, and may be ranked 
much above a vast majority of Ibe novels 
of the day. The descriptions of various 
parts of the kingdom, interspersed iu the 
work, will be found instructive and en¬ 
tertaining, especially to young readers. 

The indispensable principle of justice 
“ Hear both sides,'* induces us to notice 
the appearance of a pamphlet under the 
title of Warden Refuted; being a Defence 
of the British Navy, &c. &,c. iu a letter 
to D. B. Warden.—In connection with 
the history or the iato impolitic war, the 
correction of mis-statements, and the re¬ 
futation of misrepresentations, whether 
designed or accidental, must be highly 
useful; hut we wish Mr. James had 
wiittcu with less anger- 

The art of stereotype printing has, 
it length, been applied to its legitimate 
Ejects, viz. Collections of tables, and 
bimvwoik. Thus, vre sec in print a 
®c lection of stereotyped and intmacu- 
lat Mathematical Tables of Logarithms, 
Ni»s, and Tangents ; and, also, a stereo- 
*3pit Ready Reckoner, \by CoXHtui), 
so orient, that lie offers If. reward for 
the Election of an error. This is a 
degree of perfection which Can only he 
attaiuci by thus casting the pages, when 
set, into solid unalterable plates. 

Au acceptable service lias been ren- 
ucVeff to tin) cause of amelioration, in 
the translation of the Penal Code,of 
1 r&ncc, as promulgated by Napokoii le 
Cirhtyl, and estabiislicdby the Bourbon 
mtmiaistration. This code is not suf- 
fitfeutly dbctfftinating, but it hi'far leas 

''V» * 1 , . . * v 


sanguinary than the laws of England; 
and, fit being more precise, it does not 
create, itir thdf minds of criminals, the 
disgust of an unknown or ex-postfacto 
law. Every one who baaiaken an in¬ 
terest jit the discussions relative to our 
criminal code, will derive much satis¬ 
faction from the perusal of this monu¬ 
ment of legislative Wisdom.' The friends 
of justice vl also turn their eyes to St. 
Helena. *' -* 

Mr. Cobbett’s second part of his 
Ytkt's Residence in tfae United 'States 
possesses more general interest than the 
first part. His analysis of American 
character and manners is the best wo 
have seen; and the information which 
? his work affords to persons inclined to 
emigrate is highly valuable. For our 
parts,%e repeat a sentiment in which we 
appear to be corroborated by the state¬ 
ments ot Mr. Cobbett, that, far less ex¬ 
ertion employed in correcting abuses at 
home would produce more advantages 
than can result from the anxiety and 
sacrifices which must attend the removal 
of a family to America. There are still 
three millions of productive acres uncul¬ 
tivated in England and Wales, and three 
times that quantity lost to private enjoy¬ 
ment in farms of anti-sorial magnitude; 
and, if we had, or could have, a wise, 
benevolent, and public-spirited parlia¬ 
ment, these twelve millions of lost acres 
would, nndrr a system of good policy, 
rcuder 120,000 families happy and in¬ 
dependent, on farms of 100 acres each, 
who arc now perishing in manufacturing 
towns, iu workhouses, or in gaols. But 
wc doubt whether there arc half a dozen 
members of parliament capable of feel¬ 
ing this palpable truism, or who, feeling 
if, have energy of character sufficient to 
attempt to carry the principle into prac¬ 
tice. Unhappily, wisdom and origi¬ 
nality are not qualities which recom¬ 
mend candidates; but certain popular or 
bacchanalian habits, with plausible com¬ 
mon-place opinions, ami w ealth enough 
to rcuder the labour of thinking unneces¬ 
sary, arc the general passports to suc¬ 
cess. 11ns vice of election is, wc fear, ton 
radical to be corrected, except by greatly 
increased intelligence in the people, or 
by long experience in suffering; for, it 
applies, it appqprs, to the United States 
as much as to Britain, where; as here, 
trained and corrupt lawyers^ have ren¬ 
dered the duties of legislation a there 
professional speculation! , 

The Correspondence add Posthumous 
Pieces of Dr. Franklin have -been 
given to the world, iu several Volumes, 

by 
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bybia grandson; but not till they bate 
cetoed to be interesting-- for, alas: such 
Sk the transitory nature of human fame 
&hd contemporary glory, that the homer 
spun and proverbial beauties of Franklin, 
'which charmed in lus day, are now con¬ 
sidered as mere Americanisms, unfit to 
rank with the refined literature of the 
present age. His writings, in detail, 
have ceased to be read; and nothing can 
preserve the fame of Franklin, but a col¬ 
lection, in the manner of Rochefoucault, 
of bis adages or pjroVerbs, a inode of ex¬ 
hibiting truth in which he excelled all 
his contemporaries. * 

A small volume has appeared in Lon¬ 
don and New York, of Letters from 
that good man the Rev. John Newton, 
to the Rev. W. Barlass, of New, York. 
As Mr. Newton’s, they will interest 
many .readers. 

A novel, called the Intriguing Beau¬ 
ty, and the Beauty without Intrigue, 
recommends itself by its good writing, 
and its good moral tendency. 

ANATOMY. 

A DDITIONAL Experiments on tlie 
Arteries of Warm-Blooded Animals, 
&c.;by Charles Henry Parry, M.D. F.R.S. 
8 vo. 12s. 

A Series of Engravings, respecting Ihe 
Bones of tlie Human Skeleton, With the 
Skeletons of some of the Lower Animals j 
by Edward Mitchell. Part I. 4to. lGs. 

Essays on the Morbid Anatomy of the 
Human Eye; by James Wardrop, F.K.S.E. 
Yol. II. 11. 5s. 


William Coxe, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. Ac. 

’ Vol. III. 4to. Illustrated with Plates. 

The Poetical Remains of tlie late Dr. 
John Leyden, with Memoirs of his Life; 
by the Rev. Janies Morton. 8vo. 12s. 

The Remains ot Hepry Kirke White, 
of Nottingham, late of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, with an Acctmnt of his Life; 
by Robert Southey, esq. poet-laureate. 
S vols. 8vo. with a portrait, and two other 
engravings. 11. Is. 

BOTANY. 

An Appendix to the Synopsis Planlarnm 
Succulentarum citffi Descviptionibus, Sy- 
nonymis, &c.; auctore A. H. Haworth, 
F.L.S. 8vo. 5s. 

An Arrangement of British Plants, ac¬ 
cording to the latest Improvements of the 
Linnsean System; with an easy Introduc¬ 
tion to the Study of Botany; by William 
Withering, M.D, F.R.S. F.L.S. Ac. the 
fifth edition, corrected aud considerably 
enlarged; by William Withering, esq. 
F.L.S. &c. 4 vols. 8vo. 21. 8s. with plates. 

An Introduction to the Study of Phy¬ 
siological and Systematical Botany ; by 
James Edward Smith, M.DqF.R.S. &c. 
&c. 8vo. the fourth edition, with fifteen 
Plates. 14s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Conversations on Chemistry, in which 
the Elements of that Science are familiarly 
explained and illustrated by experiments. 
2 vols. 12mo. sixth edition. 14s. 

COMMERCE. 

The London Commercial Dictionary 
and Sea-Port Gazetteer; by W. Audeison, 
8 vo. 11. 7s. 

1IRAMA. 

Mystery; or, the Monk of St. Nicholas, 
a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 5s. Gd. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. EDUCATION. 


A Catalogue of a rare and enrious Collec¬ 
tion of Books, being a recent importation 
from Italy, in early classics and gram¬ 
mars; Italian poetry, romance, and Fa¬ 
cetiae ; English, Scotch, and Irish history ; 
voyages and travels; inanuscripts,&c.&c. 
forming vol. II. part I. of a Catalogue for 
1818-19; by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown. 2s. 6d. 

A Catalogue of Books in various 
Branches of Literature; including a large 
collection of Sermons, and a copious list 
of moral and religious tracts; also of 
single Sermons and Pamphlets; by F. C. 
and J. Rivmgton. 

William Baines’ General Catalogue of 
Old Books for 1819; including many 
scarce aud valuable articles in history, 
antiquities, voyages, trafels, biography, 
poetry, arts, ‘nonces, divinity, and books 
of prints, &i\ also a large collection of 
foreign theology and classics. 3s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough; 
with his Original CotrespOndeuce, col¬ 
lected from the Family Records at Blen¬ 
heim, and othev authentic Sources; by 

1 


A View of the Intellectual Powers of 
Man: with Observations on then Culti¬ 
vation, adapted to the present State ot 
this Country ; by T. Martin. 3s. 

The Wrongs of Children; or, a practical 
Vindication of Children from the iujnstic 
done them in early Nurture and Educ¬ 
tion; by the Rev. Andrew Bell, D.L 
L.L.D, 6 d. 

FINE ARTS. 

A new edition, with considerable ad¬ 
ditions, of Captain J. C. Laskey's De¬ 
scription of the Elgin and Phigali.mMar- 
blos, arranged conformably to tlie lumbers 
as they are now placed in the .iriti-h 
Museum ; illustrated with a view of the 
two Pediments of the Parthenon taken 
by Monsieur Nointcl, by onto of the 
French King. 

HISTORY. 

The History of Fiance, Civil and Mi¬ 
litary, Ecclesiastical, Literary, Commsr- 
cial, &c. &c. Continuing the His-ory 
from the earliest Accounts to the pcath 
of Hcilry III. A.D. 1589; by the Rev. 
Alexander Rartken, D.D. Vols. 4, 5| 6* 
8 vo. 11.4s. ' . 
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The History of, Seyd Said,' Sultan of 
Muscat; together with an Account of the 
Countries and People of the Shores of the 
Persian Gulf, particularly of the Wabn- 
bees; by Shaik Mansur. 12s. 

iioRTictrvrtmB. 

The Gardener’s Remembrancer, exhi- 
biting the Nature of Vegetable Lire and 
Vegetation; together with the Practical 
Methods of Gardening, in all its Branches; 
by James Macphail. 12iuo. 7s. dd. 

LAW. 

Observations on Penal Jurisprudence, 
and the Reformation of Criminals. With 
an Appendix; containing the latest Re¬ 
ports of the State Prisons or Penitentiaries 
of Philadelphia, New York, aud Massa¬ 
chusetts ; and other Documents. By 
William Roscoe, esq. 9s. 

The Law of Elections, Part III. By 
William Thomas Roe, esq. barrister-at- 
law. 10s. 

Reports of Cases, principally oh Prac¬ 
tice and Pleading, and relating tot lie Office 
of Magistrates, decided in the Ctfhrt of 
King's Bench, in Hilary Term, 1819 . Vol.I. 
Part I. By Joseph Clntty, esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Right to Punish Capitally, Ques¬ 
tioned : with Remarks on the uncertainty, 
inequality, and severity, of the Criminal 
I jaws of England, and Abstracts from all 
the Statutes which create capital Felonies : 
to which is added, an Ks.«ay towards a 
more just proportion between Crimes and 
their Punishments. By Thomas Hague, 
Solicitor. 3s. 

A Letter to Sir Sarnnei Shepherd, Knt. 
M.P. Attorney-General, on the Adminis¬ 
tration of Criminal Justice in the English 
Courts, and particularly on the Non-Allow¬ 
ance of Pleadings of Counsel for Defend¬ 
ants in Prosecutions for Felony by Indict- 
incut. 

An A ,tuncnt for construing largely the 
Right of an Appellee of Murder to insist 
on Ti ial by Baltic; and also for abolishing 
AppeaN. By E* A.Kendal, esq. F.A.S. 

The Penal Code of France, translated 
into English: with a Preliminary Disser¬ 
tation and Notes. 8vo. .is. 

Notes and Observations on Criminal 
Trials. By a Juryman, Is. 

MEDICINE. 

Practical Observations on the Treat¬ 
ment, Pathology, aud Prevention, of Ty¬ 
phous Fever. By E. Perceval. 8vo. 7s. 

An Essay on the Diseases of the Excre¬ 
tory Parts of the Lachrymal Organs. By 
William M’Kenzie. 8vo. 4s. fid. 

Aphorisms illustrating Natural aud 
Difficult Cases of Labour, Uterine Hae¬ 
morrhage, and Puerperal Peritonitis; adap¬ 
ted to the use of Students. By Andrew 
Rlake, M.D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Observation* on Contagion, as it relates 
to the Plague and ether Epidemic Dis¬ 
eases, and refers to the Regulations of 
Quarantine. By a Physician* 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

Monthly Mac. No. 324. 


An Essay on the Diagnosis between Ery¬ 
sipelas, Phlegmon, cud Erythema; with 
an Appendix* touching the probable Na¬ 
ture of Puerperal Fever., By G. H* Wea* 
therhead, M.D.'&c. 8vo. 

An Enquiry, illustrating the Nature of 
Tuberculated Accretions of Serous Mem¬ 
branes, and the Origin of Tubercles aud 
Tumours in different Textures of the Body. 
By John Baron, M.D. 8vo. 

An Appeudix to the Pamphlet on the 
Early Symptoms of'Water iti the Brain, 
containing cases successfully treated; with 
practical illustrations . of the doctrines 
therein inculcated, and some observations 
on the functions of the intestines as con¬ 
nected with a morbid action of the diges¬ 
tive organs. By G. D. Yeats, M.D. 8vo.3s. 

Researches 'into the Nature and Causes 
of Epilepsy, as connected with the Phy¬ 
siology of Animal Life and Muscular Mo¬ 
tion ; with cases illustrative of a new anil 
successful method of treatment. By Johii 
G. Mansford. 

Observations on tbe Nature and Treat¬ 
ment of the Epidemic Fever at present 
prevailing in the Metropolis, as well as in 
most parts of the United Kingdom. To 
winch are added, Remarks on some of the 
Opinions of Dr. Bateman, in his iate'frea- 
ti-e on this Subject. By Henry Clatter- 
buck, M.D. 8vo. 8s. 

A Lectuie on Dropsy. By George Gre¬ 
gory, M.D. 2s. 

Illustrations of the Power of Compres¬ 
sion aud Percussion, in the Cure of Rheu¬ 
matism, Gout, and the Debility of tbe 
Extremities; and in promoting Health 
and Longevity. By William Balfour, M.D. 
8vo. 10s". 6d. 

An Essay on the Chemical History and 
Medical Treatment of Calculous Disor¬ 
ders, By A. Marcct, M.D. F.K.S. Ac.' 
Second Edition. 18s. 

memoirs. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. William 
Kingsbury, M.A. formerly of Southamp¬ 
ton. By John Bullar. 8vo. 7s. 

Memoirs oftlte Rev. Henry Martin, B.D. 
late fellow of St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and chaplain to the Hon. East India 
Company; extracted from Ins private 
Journals, written at Cambridge, on his 
voyage to India, in Bengal, ana is Persia. 
8vo, 12s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Letters from the North of Italy, ad¬ 
dressed to Henry HalJam, esq. By Wil¬ 
liam Stewart Rose. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

The Rocking-horse; or true things and 
sham things; intended for tbe Amusement 
aud Instruction of Children. 16uio» 

Areopagitica : a Speech to the Parlia¬ 
ment of England, for the Liberty of Unli¬ 
censed Printing, by John Milton; with 
prefatory Remarks, copious Notes, and 
excursive Illustrations. By T. Halt White, 
esq- 8 vo. 14s. 

LI 
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Treatise on Spinning Machinery.'Wes. ; The Priory of BSdwaTfead; atafeaftbe 


tfttfd by Php» nf dtftacept Marine# 
m4* iw» of in Hurt Art . Bp Awptoof 

The No. I, of Bel. Xltt. 

Remarks oaffcepticism, especially wit 
i* eoppeeted wiib the fiubjeet «£ Organi¬ 
zation andLife. Betagan Answer to the 
Sfiew «f M. Bichat, Air. TV <2. Morgan* 
and Mr. Lawrence, upest those paints. 'By 
Thomas Reneell, M.t Se.fid. 

Commentary on tbe Twadies entered 
ipto between the AUwd Sovereigns fttithe 
purpose of Praventum tbejr Sulyecis 6am 
engaging in any illicit Traffic in SJaven 
% Samuel Thorpe, LL.D. -8ve. 3s. 

A Remedy for Self-Murder; suggested 
in * letter to a Friend. Is. 

A Brief Treatise on Prisons, intended 
for the use of Sheriffs, Magistrates Grand 
Afwgnk and other, persons, interested in 
fim Management and Construction of 
Prisons; illustrated with an Enlaced De¬ 
sign or the New Gaol about to be built at 
Bo«r. By Richard Elsanl, Architect. 6s. 

UATVaAL PHILOSOPHY. 

A Three Minutes' Commentary ou die 
Mistakes of Dr. Yeung, in his Observa¬ 
tion* on Sir Richard Phillips’s Theory of 
proximate Causes of Material Phenomena. 
By Pli^o-Veiitatis. Price Five-Farthings. 

NOVELS. 

Zeal and Experience; a tale. 2 vols. 
l2mo, 10s. 6d. 

London; or, a Month at.Stevens’s: a 
S^irkal Novel; with numerous Anecdotes 
efDfatingnished Characters. By a late 
Resident, AwH*. 18mo. if. Is. 

Albany, aTal#, by the Author of the 
Read Monde. 3 voh. igmo. 16s. 6d. 

’ fiadoxia; a Novel, hem the Spanish of 
Den. Pedro Monteojon. By C. H. Smith, 
t.yol*. 10s. fid. 

A Traveiler’s Talc of the last Century. 
By.Miss SpenceAuthor ot Letters from 
ffio Highlands, &c. 3 vols. 18mo. 16s. 6d. 

Garwood Hall; inc hiding a description 
of the Lakes of Cumberland and West¬ 
moreland, and a Part #f South Wales. By 
Catherine Hutton. S vok. ismo. 16s, 6d. 

Hesitation ; or, To Marry or not to 
Marry. By th« Author of the Bachelor 
and Married Msu, &c. 3 vohulSnto. IBs. 
*» fSETSK 

Tom Crib's Memorial to Congress i with 
aPreface, Note*,apd, Appcndxx. ByOne 
of' tbe paucy. 8vo. 5*. 6d. - , * 

Th* Banquet; a Humorous Didactic 
Poem, in, three Casts*: urith Notes^and 
an engraved Fronlispiepo. five, 5s. fid. 

Clio’s Protest; r.?,U 4 >Picture Tarnished; 
with other Poems, By the' late Right Hbn. 
R. B.- Sheridan.'' 8vo. is. fid.' 

Hainan Life; a Poem. By Samuel Ro¬ 
ger», 5s, fid. 

The Dessert and the Teh: being a Se», 
quel to, and by the Author ©f, “Tfee Ban. 
queC”-—Illustrated with 'Notes, andEIq- 
ggUt Engravings. Bro.iSs. <$. 


fourteentb eeututyt By Thomas Whitby, 
ltoio. JMu fid. 

The AntummLEaetowua; or Sketches 
to Tiviotdale. With other Poems. By 
Thomas Pringle. 8w,fi*, 

Illustrations of Affection; with other 
Poems. By 0. H. Touluia.lima, fi*» 

Tbe Stage, a Poem; addressed to Mr. 
Barren; containing gtrietnret on various 
Performers. By J. Browu, esq. Ai. fid. 

VOIilTWS. ■ 

A Short Defence of the Whig?! from the 
Imputations attempted til be cam upon 
them daring the late Election tor West* 
minster, is. fid. 

rnuncat economy. 

Hints towards an Attempt to reduce 
the Poor Rates; or,st least, to prevent its 
further Increase. 

A Second Letter to the Right Hon. Ro¬ 
bert Peel, M.P. for the University of Ox. 
ford, on lW Chases of the Increase of 
Pauperism, and on the Poor Lavs. By 
one of bis Constituents. 3s. fid. 

Defence of die Poor Laws, with a Plan 
for the Suppression of Mendicity, aud for 
the Establishment of Universal Parochial 
Benefit Societies. By Samuel Roberts. 3*. 

Thoughts on the Resumption of Cash 
Payments by tlie Bank, and on the Corn 
Bill, as connected with that Measure. 
By A. H. Chambers, banker. 2 s. 

A Series of Letters on the Circulating 
Medium of tbe British Isles; addressed 
to the Editor of the Royal Cornwall Ga¬ 
zette. Is. fid. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons on the Parables and Miracles 
of Jesus Christ. By Edward William 
Grinfield, M.A. 8vo» 10s, 

Plain aud Practical Sermons. By the 
Rev. John Boudier, M.A. 9s. 

A Churchman’s Second Epistle; with 
Notes and Illustrations. By the Author 
of Religio Clerici. 8vo. 5s, 6d. 

A Critiral Examination of that part of 
Mr. Beotham’a Church of Englandism 
which relates to the Church Catechism. By 
the Rev, H. J. Rose, A.B. 

Sermons, Preached in the Tran Church, 
Glasgow. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. in 
one large Volume; 8vo, 18s. 

A Sermon, preached in tlie Parish 
Church of 8t. George the Martyr, Queen 
Square,-Feb. *1,18*9, for the Benefit of 
tM Fever Institution., By the Bev. Jtolur 
Hewlett B.D» is. fid. 

Strictures on Mr. Wix*s Reflections, on 
the Expediency..; of an Union of the 
Churches of England and Rome, fly tlie 
Rev. H, C. O’Donnoghue, A.M. is 

A New Edition of the late Dr. Dodd’s 
Sermons to Yonng Men. 

-The Deist,'or Moral Philosopher; being 
an impartial Enquiry after Moral and 
Theological Truths: selected from the 
writings of the most celebrated Authors 
in Ancient and Modem. Times. Com¬ 
menced 
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J819.J JLittrarg and PhUosophisal Intelligence. .. 

mriiceft 6m tbs Finft of Jtfttnarj, and pub- No. 1. of tbeMotrtbJy Journal of New 
limbed treij Saturday. 8vo. tl pages. ’ Voyages ’4ud Travel*; containing tfcfe 
, toporbaipm'V. . complete Journal of an Officer engaged im 

A General History of the County of the late Voyage of Disootery to the North 
York. By Thomas Dunham Whitaker, Bole.' 8#.sd. or 9t. 6d.bd*. 

LL.t>. F.S.A. ■ In Parts, $1. si. each, or Narrative of a Voyage to the Spanish 
on Iarg6 p»pitr,Wlth Jrobf Impresvta. Main, in the ShlpTwo Friends, the Cap* 
41.4 1 . ' tore of Amelia Island by McGregor’s 

tovACM tkavfet*. • forehand theirDiilodgirteotbydieAineri- 

Hie Persoud Narrative of M. de Hum- can Troops; with Anecdotes iftnatrative of 
holdt’s Travels to the Equinoctial Regions the Manners and Habits Of the Seminole 
of the Ned Continent, daring the years Indians, and a Detail of the Trial and 
1799-J804. Translated by Helen Maria Execution of Arbuthnot and Amtctfster, 
Williams.' Vtrh IV. 8vo. 18 *. 8w». 


VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL* 

Including Notices of Worts in itand, Domestic and Foreign. 

T HE Second Number of the Journal that the cow-pox baa long been Veil 
of new Voyages and Travels, to bo known in Persia by the EUaats, or wan- 
puhlisbed April 15. will be occupied by dering tribes. Mr. B. made particular 
a very interesting original Voyage in tlk inquiries, among several different tithes 
Indian Seas, lately performed in a ship who visit Eusjiiro in the winter to sell 
of war, by J. Prior, esq, the surgeon. the produce of their Hooks, such as ear- 
As a spur to the exertions of the ships pots, rugs, butter, cheese, &c. j and every 
about to sail on a voyage of Arctic Die- Eliaat, of at least six or seven different 
covery, tlie privy-conncil have announced tribes, uniformly told him that the people 
a reward of5000/. for reaching Hearne’s who ate employed to milk the cattle 
oi Copper-mine R iver; 10,0004for reach- caught a disease, which after once hav¬ 
ing the XVhale Island of Mackenzie; ing had, they were perfectly safe from 
15,0004 for reaching 150° west longi- the small-pox: that this disease was pre¬ 
lude; and 30,0004 for reaching the Pa- valent among the cows, and showed it- 
eifio Ocean by a north-west passage, self particularly on the t^ajts; but. that 
They also offer 10004 for reaching the hit. it was more prevalent among and more 
of 83°; 20004 for the lat. of 85®; 30004 frequently caught from the sheep. A 
for 87°; 40004 for 88 ®; and 50004 for very respectable farmer, who lives a boat 
80° and upwards. fourteen miles from Busline, by name 

The Lilo of William Lord Russell, Malilla, confirmed every thing that the 
with some Account of tho Times in Eliaufs had told him, and farther said 
which lie lived, is preparing, by Lord that the disease was very common all 
John Russell. over the rountry, and that liteown sheer 

Mr. Dodwell’s long-promised Tra- often bad it," 
vets will appear in May, accompanied Sir W. Gf.ll’r Itinerary of Greece is 
with the .first portion of his VIcwb it) nearly completed. 

Greece. The Rev. Mr- Linoard announces 9 

A Voyage up the Persian Gulph, anti new History of England, which, to the 
a Journey over land from India to Eng- reformation, is to fill three quartos; and, 
laud, in 1817, is announced; containing if duly encouraged, bo,pledges himself 
ah Account of Arabia Felix, Arabia to oontinue it to the revolution. There 
Desert a, Persia, Mesopotamia, Baby- is, at present, an opening fot such a work. 
Ion,"Bagdad, Koordistan, Armenia, Asia as the public justly decry the partialities 
Mhior, fee. fee. by William Heude, of Hume;but Mr. Lingard’ssrtcceaade- 
Esq. of the Madras Military Establish* pends, uot merely 00 bis being free from 
mn it. the faults of hispredeccssnts* but also on 

The first part of tbq work on the his general good'principles” in regard id 
Englfcfield Vases; containing six plates, religious and civif liberty, 
engraved by, H. Moses, from the vases Letters from Dr. Gregory, ojf Bdin- 
iu the possession of Sir II. EngiefieM, burgh, in defence iff his Essays, phiiofco- 
bart, is just ready for publication. pliical and literary, with replies,, will be 

It appears* by a Letter from Wjlu am published in 9 ,few days; by. die Ber. 
Bruce, esq. resident; at Jlusbire, to Alexander Cromrib* LL.D. 
William Erseine, esq- of Bombay, A Survey of tlie Hnstnmdry e/Flipj 

'^ > L12 - ’i 
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dim, mad* utfder flip authority or the 
Farming.Society of Iriland, is npOM the 

of publirtrtloh., Thatpuldic-spirited 
m&j- denoted the Rev. Thomas RAb- 
* skRftil 'agriculturist, and one 
of It^OTvhmeirtifers, to undertake this 
investfgrt»0 0f ihe ;Reriisftsystem:a 
report highly iiiterestjhg to theRmish 
farmer Way therefore be expected, ft 
trill be‘ accompanied with plates and 
plans, 'illustrative ,oC implements, ma¬ 
chinery, See. 8re. : - 

John Ad am sox, esq. F-S-A- is pre¬ 
paring for publication, Memblrsorflre 
lilfo;and Writings of LniSde Camoens; 
in 2 yola. 8vo. illustrated With nineen- 
gravings. 

' lie prospective-syllabUS has been 
trahStaitted to Us of a very interesting 
new Work, which will speedily be pub¬ 
lished, in 2 vbls. 8vo. illustrated by en¬ 
gravings bn wood, Stc.of an Historical 
A cedant of all inventions and Discoveries 
ih tboSe Arts and Sciences, &c. which arc 
bftitHity or ornament to man, and which 
lend assistance to human comfort, a po¬ 
lish to life, and renderthe civilized state 
of man, beyond comparison, preferable 
to a state of nature; traced from their 
origin; with every subsequent improve¬ 
ment, down to tlio present period; by 
Mr. 3. F. Lake Williams, a gentleman 
Whose wrifhUrs have frequently orna- 
't&ented'oilSfea. 

‘‘A TreutwSSp Medical Logic, founded 
On Practice; With facts and observations, 
■ )s preparing; by Sir Gilbert Plane, 
physician-extraordinary to his majesty. 

' An establishment, called the Imperial 
GaS-light Company, is proposed, for more 
effectually lighting the metropolis with 
’gas. It fs proposed that a capital of 
2(>0-,OOOZ shat! be raised in shares of 60L 
each,—to Us'paid by instalments, as the 
progress of lliewovksmay require, 

'A UeW society is formed, consisting of 
the chief musical talent of the country, 
for the purposeprinting and editing 
their Owtt works; and of other eminent 
composers' who may not belong to the 
society.' They intend also printing the 
works Of every 1 classical author, which 
will tie got up in the liest possible 
In inner, ’upbtt U new pfpti; The Argyll 
Rooms are taken- tot ‘Mils -wirpiise, 
where they intend Opening theirmuslc 
; warehouse. 

A Refutation will shortly be published 
of the Claims of the late Sit PHilip Fran¬ 
cis,, K. B. to be considered th«r author of 
“the Letters or Jtwtns; by Charles 
MoXtiieL’t CHAt-UEits, esq. A.MP' • 


letters from the Right Hon. JChil pot 
Curranto H. Weston,arcinflje press. 
They were wfitten on Mr. Curran’s first 
coming to London • in 1773 ; at which 
time he was only twenty-four years of 
age, and Ml, wratowWaa a college 
mend.' ’ * <' A '“' s '• * i-' ’ * 

Mr. Wrixutt ^aiiiUM bas in the 
press, a new and 1 greatly improved 
edition of bis Elementary Introduct ion 
to Mineralogy. The most important 
crystalline forriMwiil be printed on the 
same pages With the descriptions, and 
peculiar attention paid to flic localities 
of British minerals, * It will be com¬ 
prised In a cloSely printed volume in 
small octavo. > ■ * 

Mr. West garth Forster is pre¬ 
paring an improved and greatly en¬ 
larged edition Of his Treatise on a Sec¬ 
tion of the Strata, commencing near 
NcvrcAstfr-upon-Tyne, and Concluding 
on the West side of the mountain of 
Cross-Fell; with remarks on mineral 
veins in general; also, tables of the 
strata in Yorkshire and Derbyshire. 

Accounts from the banks of the Mis¬ 
sissippi state, according to Mr. Til- 
loch’s Journal, that the Mammoth lias 
been discovered actually in existence, 
in the western deserts of North Ame¬ 
rica. According to the descriptions 
given of it, this colossus of the atiimal 
kingdom is not carnivorous; it lives on 
vegetables, but moire particularly on a 
certain species of tree, of which it eats 
the leaves, the bark, and even the trunk. 
It never lies down, and sleeps leaning 
for support against a tree. It has ra¬ 
ther the shape of a wild boar than of an 
elepluint, and is fifteen feet high. His 
body is covered by a Ittiry skin, and lie 
has no horn. 

’ Before ottr next publication, the sale 
find disperse of Mr. Bullock’s superb 
’museum of natural history will have 
ctirnmeneedf add we cannot hot re¬ 
gard it as a natwnal loss, as many years 
most elapse ere we can possibly sco 
such another assemblage of the won¬ 
ders of nature.’ » • 

The passion for fourder, under the 
forms of pUblfe war, is about to be ex- 
cited by a workon tire useless battles of 
' the Duke of Wellington, to re-establish 
the" Bourbons in Spain and France; con¬ 
sisting of a scries of engravings, from 
drawings by Richard Westall, R. A. 
by Charles Heath, and coloured in 
imitation of the original drawings. All 
«ni:h eefebrations are, in our opinion, an 
abuse of lhe fine arts. 

Mn 
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m Mr. Haworth to* in the press, an and Observations relative to Canada; 
Appendix to bis Synopsis Plantarum proving that the Ryitish colonies possess 
Suocalentarnm; forming a most extent superior advantage* to emigrants, com- 
sive'and important additiontotbe work pared wiffithetM%l States of Aitoericdi 
formerly published*; Pastorals;otherpoems, 

A work called, the Entomologist’s by E. D./Baynes/RUs. translator of 
Pocket Compendium, containing an in- Ovid’s Epistles, are ialbeprqjs. . 
trod action to the knowledge of British Mr. Britton’s third number of Cfaro^ 
insects ? with themodem method of ar- nological and Historical ffitutraliaos 
ranging tliedasses«rastacea, ; myriapoda, of the Ancient Architecture of Great 
spiders, mites, and insects, according to Britain ; containing eight engravings; 
their affinities and structure, after the also, his fourth number of the IXislcay 
system of Dr. Beach; and an explana- nnd Antiquities of York Cathedral, 
lion of the terms used iq entomology; The sixth number, to finish this catho 
a calendar, of time and situations where drat, is announced for the find of dune, 
usually found, of nearly 3000 Species; Some exquisitely-beautiful Water- 
with i nstructions for collecting nod fitr colour Drawings, by N. Poussin,' on 
ting-up olyeots for the microscope: by inlaid wood, representing the Seven 
Mr. Georoe Samouelle, associate of Sacraments, which were formerly, at 
the Linnean Society of London. Rome, in the. chapel of the date Cue* 

A magnificent Credo of Sebastian dinai Albany, are now on .sale in,Lon* 
Bach, a MS. never before prhded, is in a don, at No- 25. Itower Thoruliangb- 
st ate of forward preparation for the press, street. Mr. West considers tliem next 
tinder the superintendence of Mr, Sa» in beauty to the Cartoons of Raphael, 
aiuf.l Wesley. some of the beads being even superior 

Dr. BusbY' has announced for publi- in excellence. , \i 

cation, early in the ensuing year, a gene- Mr. Rennet's humane bill -to pre- 
rat History of Music, from the earliest vent the use of climbing boys in sweep- 
times to tlie present; comprising the ingchimneys, has been.lost; but,among 
lives of eminent composers and musical the facts collected, it appears Jbat the 
writers. The whole accompanied with whole of the fines at present ;n use may 
notes and observations,critical and illut- be comprised in fmr clattet; the first, 
trative; in two volumes, 8vo, and most numerous, are .those which am 

'Mr. Richard Taylor, of Norwich, carried up in a )mrpcudb&$!r stack, the 
is preparing for publication three maps, only bend in-these fiue»,&f|$yust sulfiej- 
upoii a new plan, of the sitesof all the ent to clear the opening oftheiliieahoyc. 
religious houses, colleges, hospitals. See. Tlie second, far less numerous, are those 
widiin the diocese of Norwich, previous in whiqb the fire-place is in a wall, not 
to the dissolution of monasteries. They continued higher than the next floor, 
will be accompanied by a copious re- and turning riff with one bend (making 
ference; and will contain the arms of two angles in tlie elevation) to a parti- 
religioaa houses, and much additional tionwaU, in which the shaft is continued 
information. to the top. The third, sliHkws pume- 

I)r. W rat hothead will commence rous. arc those in which the shaft is at * 
in April, his Spring Course of. Lectures, somedistancefrom the fire-place r having, 
which embrace* the consideration of tat least, one angle on flic,plan, and 
the congenital nutl-formations and mor- which, of necessity, forms twp bends 
bid and accidental distortions of the in tho-elevatiun. Tlie . .fourth class, 
bones. . whieh forms a very small proportion of 

Speedily will he published,, in $vo. die total number already constructed, 
illustrated with five plates, an Emptily, are those haying more,than one angle on 
illustrating the rfkture of Tubcrcubited tlie plan, apd hying, fur a part of tho 
Accretions of SerousMemhranes,and length, entire^- horizontal. Ror flic 
tlie origin of Tuberetesand Tumours in -.first-class, thp machines f tdready inuse 
different. Textures of tlie Body. By are quite cffiefhnt; they are also potu- 
Dr. John Baron, of the General Infir- ' patent tovweep p^winf the second class, 
mary at Gloucester. , In the third class, where (be *$cent,.is at 

Mr. C. F. GfttCE, a Canadian farmer, - all preserved, the bull and brush still 
and author of Essays on Practical Hus- .acts effectually; as it will also do in tho 
bandryy and- member of tho Agricul- fouith class, where there are no jrnrts 
tmal Societies of Montreal and Quebec, entirely level. The proportions of the 
lus io the press, iu this country, I$wts different elassesare—of 1.000 flues, 8,10 
' ’ arc 
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are. of the first class, 50 of the second, 
1M> of the third, and only 10 of the 
fourtli. It seems, tlierofow, extremely 
wanton and barbarous to permit helpless 
eloldren to be so employed.. 

A Poem, called the Iiwtt Mask, 
ascribed tot be pea of i. D. Humphreys, 
Esq. aajtiior of the Recluse of the Py¬ 
renees, and a great-grand-san of the 
late Dr. Doddridge, will be published 
in May, 

.A History .and, Description of Litch¬ 
field Cathedral, illustrated with sixteen 
cugraviags, from drawing* .by Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie, among which is one represent¬ 
ing .Chaatrey’s monument of the two 
children of Mrs. Robinson, will shortly 
be published by Mr, Barr Tost. 

Mr. W»l. Scoresby, has in the press 
a work entitled, a Survey-of the Arctic 
Regions. 

The Rev. Edward , Cooper lias a 
new volume of his practical Sermons in 
the press; containing, with the it>ur al¬ 
ready published, a course of family Sun¬ 
day-f ending for t wo years. 

Mr, GtOttos We In is preparing for 
publishing Historical and Descriptive 
Sketches of Homeastle, and several 
neighbouring parishes in the county of 
Lincoln, embellished With engravings. 

Shortly will be published, the first 
part of the Costume of Hartlcpeol, 
drawn uudohgluved from life, by T. L. 
Ili/scy. The work will be Of a size 
adapted to illustrate tbe history of 
Durham, 

Tito interesting discoveries made in 
regard to the dtp and variation of the 
MagnettoNeedle are fully described, and 
illustrated by three engravings, in the 
officer's journal of the late Voyage to the 
Arctic Regions, jngt published in the first 
■ number of the Journal of Voyages and 
Travels. . 

A now, edition of Lord Bacon's 
works, m twelve volumes, foolscap, en¬ 
riched with portraits, with the Latin 
part translated- to to English* is preparing 
by Dr. Peter Shaw, 

A new edition of Luther’s Commen¬ 
tary on the Psalms, t with, histor ical 
elucidations, and at* illustrative ea- 
grm tog, will Speedily appear in octavo.. 

Mr. Parey, in the Issf Phrkw/phical 
Magazine, states, that It bos occurred 
to him, liom a tong andcarcfUl atten¬ 
tion to roads, in nil sit ufitions,and that 
ho knows numbers of intelligent travel* 
tors atrd road-surveyors, Who frave made 
the same observation, vi*. '.' that nothing 
Is’ mere etttntiul to the govdnett and 


permanence vf a rmd, tmn eeuein* the 
wheel* tfCarriages continually to change 
their placee an the read, % which nhrue 
tute moreen, can be avoided, and B emoeth 
Surface he obtained tmdprcserved. 

'Hie governors of the Royal Dispen¬ 
sary, tor Diseases of the Ear, have 
presented Mr. Curtis, the surgeon of 
that Institution, with a superb piece 
of plate, as a token of tiro estimation 
they entertain of bis professional abili¬ 
ties, and for his great attention to the 
patients placed under bis pare at that 
useful charity, 

E. Hot. Lick, esq, of Whittiestord, has 
made some curious antiquarian disco¬ 
veries, at a place called Got Moor, be¬ 
tween Wbittiesford and Triplow, two 
miles from Newton. He employed sonic 
labourers to level three ancient tumuli 
upon Got Moor, called the Chronicle 
Hill*, .with a view to the. improvement 
of his land, The middle one was eight 
feet high,-and it was twenty-seven yards 
in diameter; the others were much 
tower, They ranged along an . ancient 
wall, constructed of flints and pebbles, 
which tlie workmen are now removing. 
Its length was four rods; its thickness 
thirty inches; and it had three abutments 
upon its eastern side. Beyond this wall, 
at the distance of tjvelye rods to the 
east, was found an ancient well, made 
with dune!}, nine fool in diameter, full 
of flints and tiles .of a curious shape, su 
formed as to lap Over each other. Soma 
of 11ie.se tiles had a bole to the centre; 
and, front their general appeal ance, it 
was believed that they bad been used 
in an aqueduct. In this welt were 
found .two bunks’ or elks’horns, of very 
large site. Upon opening the tumuli, 
the workmen removed, from the larger 
one, four human skeletons, which were 
found lying upon their backs, nbont two 
feet from the bottom. Some broken 
pieces of terra cotta, with’ red and with 
black glazing, were tonnd in opening 
the tumuli, heaped among the earth, 
which, from Hut nature of the workman¬ 
ship, seemed to lie Roman; but this is 
uncertain. In opening the northern 
tumulus, and to removing the wall upon 
its eastern side, such an innumerable 
quantity of the bones of a small quadru¬ 
ped was found, that they wore actually 
stratified to tbe depth of four inches,— 
so that the workmen took out whole 
shovels’ toil of these bones; and the 
same were also found near other sepul¬ 
chre#, about a hundred yards ‘to the 
north;of tA* Chronicle Hitt*. The most 

singular 
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singular circumstance Is, that there Is 
ns living animal now in Itic country to 
Which these ho»e$ thus deposited by 
millions, may be anatomically referred. 
The bones of the jaw correspond with 
those of the castor* or beaver, as found 
in a fossil state ia the bogs near Chat* 
ter is; but the first are incomparably 
smaller. Like tboseof the beaver, they 
•re furnislied with two upper and two 
lower incisors, and with few grinders 
on each side. Nothing like these mi* 
nute bones has,, however, been yet 
known to exist in a fossil state. A pro* 
lessor of Cambridge, after a care fed 
examination of the spot, believing them 
to have belonged to the Lemming, 
which sometimes descends hi moving 
myriads from the mountains of Lapland, 
transmitted several of them to London 
to Sir Joseph Ranks and to Sir Everard 
Home, who have confirmed bis conjee* 
tore.—About 100 yards from Uiu north 
of the Cbxmcle Bilk, there were found 
two other sepulchres, in whioh human 
skeletons wore found iu toroi, con¬ 
structed of dints and pebbles, put toge¬ 
ther with fine gravel. These *»w were 
surrounded each by a circular wall two 
and a-half feet thick, and about three 
feet high, and twenty-two feet in dia¬ 
meter. The whole were covered be¬ 
neath mounds of earth, which rose in 
frills about two feet above the sorer, 
having been probably diminished in 
height by long premure, aud the effect 
of rains,—In the first sera* (which was 
five feet square, and eight feet deep, 
brought to a point with pebbles.) were 
found two skeletons. The, uppermost 
appeared to be of larger s'ase. Under 
the skull was found the blade of a poig- 
nard or knife. The bead of this skeleton 
rested upon toe body of the other. Tlve 
torusvias full of.dirt; and patches of a 
white unctuous substance, like sper¬ 
maceti, adhered to tho- flints. It bad an 
oak bottom, black as ink, but stained 
with the green oxide of copper, owing 
to the decomposition of an ancient 
bronze vessel, very small parts of wbich 
have been removed to the university of 
Cambridge, and analyzed { the compo¬ 
sition consisting, as usual, in ancient 
bronze, of an alloy of copper and tin, in 
the proportion of eighty-eight of the 
former to twelve of the latter* Large, 
iron nails, reduced almost to an oxide, 
were also found here, in the other tore* 
(which was four feet square within its 
circular wall, and eight feet deep,) a 
human skeleton was found ; and another 
beiow.it iu a sitting posture, with an erect 


spear, life point of which Was of iron. 
Nails were found here, but no wood, 
as in the other wot. Here the small 
quadruped bones were also found hi 
great abundance. The mode of burial 
exhibited by those n&ftent sepulchres, 
added to ibe fact of tbe hronee relique* 
found within one of them, and also that 
no Roman coins have ever been disco* 
vered among the other ruins, plead 
strongly for the superior antiquity of toe 
people here interred ; and lead to a con¬ 
clusion, that the Chronicle Hills were 
€«Jtic tombs. 

Early in April will appear, in three 
volumes, a satirical novel, by the anther 
of “ Prodigious! or, Childe Paddie in 
Loudon;* 7 called, “ Gogmngog Hall, or 
tbe Philosophical Lord and tire Go¬ 
verness.” 

The Rev. Svencbr Cobboid, M.A* 
late fellow of Caius College, \m pre¬ 
pared a second edition of bis Answer to 
a Dissenter’s Reasons. 

Shortly will be published. Remarks 
on the Foreknowledge of God; sug¬ 
gested by passages in Dr. AdarnGlarkefo 
Commentary on the New Testament; 
by Gill Timms. 

Tbe Rev. Henry Canu has in the 
press, a second edition, with consider¬ 
able additions, of his Essay on the Holy 
Eucharist, or the Refutation of the 
Hoadlyan Scheme of it. 

Dr. Spurzheim is preparing n Treatise 
on the Education of Youth*founded <«• 
the Discrimination of individual Cha¬ 
racter by tire form of tbe Head. 

A Collection of Letters, relative prin¬ 
cipally to Public Events during tins 
latter half of the Seventeenth Century, 
from the original Papers in the archives 
of the Rawdon family in Ireland, with 
an introductiou and illustrative notes, 
is printing. 

Tbe Interrogative System of Educa¬ 
tion, or the system of teaching by 
Questions, on Text-Books without An¬ 
swer, which has been so successfully 
introduced in England, has recently 
been adopted in France. A Society of 
1500 members, represented by a com¬ 
mittee of . the most enlightened men in 
Paris, baa undertaken to compose and 
publish no less titan seventy-two Ete- 
nrentary Beok\ on tlie plan of the 
-several works so well known in tlxr 
school* of (the British Empire. 

Mr. J acobs has put to press anew 
edition of' hi* Translation of Franck’s 
Guido to the Reading and Study of flic 
Holy Scriptures. - 

MEDICAL 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 


Report o/”Disea8es and Casualties occurring in the public and private Practice 
of the Physician who haf the care of the Western District of the City Djspensa RY, 


tutuverif'‘UinC) -gm&g 

through dray’s Inn-lane, Portpooblane, Hatton Wall , Great Saffron-hill, West- 
' street, Smithfield-bars, Charterhouse-lane and square; along Gaswcll-street Ut Old 
street; down Old-street, as far at Bnnhill-row; theme crossing the Old Jewry 
" and extending along Queen-street, terminate at the water-side. 
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A DIVISION has been proposed, by 
somemedic8lspeen)atiRt6,bf epidemic 
diseases into infections and contagions. Un¬ 
der the first head would be included fevers 
generally, and, in the seeooddivision, those 
affections which seem mare decidedly to 
depend upon a peculiar or specific mat¬ 
ter. ^Infectious diseases we Ore taught, 
by this classification' and nomenclature, 
to attribute to a something in the air 
which we breathe; contagious maladies 
ate said to be independent of air and soil, 
and place and temperature. The occa¬ 
sional prevalence, however, even of this 
last order of distempers, would seem to 
have some reference to external circum¬ 
stances of locality; and, althongh the 
spontaneous origin of Meades, Hooping-, 
cough, and Scarlet-fever, is difficult to 
conceive, these contagions do sometimes 
arise, and spread, and decline, and disap¬ 
pear, at paiticnlar times, and in different 
districts, in a way that would incline the 
observer of morbid phenomena to conclude 
that the atmosphere has, at die very least, 
a modifying s influence upon their com- 
mencementaad course. 

. ‘Eor’ tlie last few weeks, Scarlatina has 
been epidemically prevalent in London 
and its neighbourhood, and the Reporter 
lias teen ft, during dm preceding month, 
in every variety of form and every degree 
of virulence; from a mere simple affection 
Of the throat, which, but for the known 
existence Of the contagion, would hardly 
have excited the attention of the patient 
or bis friends; or, from a scarcely discern¬ 
ible efflorescence of the skin, np to the 
highest grade of malignant and rapidly. 
destructive distemper; which, while it 


especially Uittdcs die throat, extinguishes 
the vital principle almost with the same 
rapidity as if the subject bad been seized 
in the same part by the hand of the assas¬ 
sin or executioner. 

On this very day, the corpse of a youth 
is to foe consigned to the gravfe, whom the 
Reporter saw, not a week since, in good 
health and spirits; and who, but two 
nights previous to his death, was playing 
at cards at a very late hour. Another in¬ 
dividual, in the same house, was affected 
with ttie complaint with less annoyance to 
bis feelings, and lets interruption to his 
professional pursuits, than is often occa¬ 
sioned by a mere common catarrh. 

With respect to the treatment, every 
thing depends upon being early in the ap¬ 
plication of remedies; particularly when 
theBe are required to be of a decisive and 
powerful nature. Blood-Jetting might be 
expedient,—nay, might save life,—in the 
morning ; and, in the evening of the same 
day, might materially assist in the extinc¬ 
tion nf the vital spark: ascertaining in¬ 
deed the precise point of time at which 
depletion must cease, and stimulation 
commence, constitutes, to say the least, 
the principal point of perplexity and diffi- 
cnlty with the medical practitioner. There 
is but too much reason to fear, that many 
are stimulated to death under the notion of 
malignancy and pntrescency, while unsea¬ 
sonably bold bleedings, on the other hand, 
have kilted the patient, at the moment 
they have cared liis disorder. Solvuntur 
frigors membra, vitaque fugit indignuta sub 
umbras. 

D. Uwins, M.D. 
Thanks lan;. March 20,1819. 
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W E have already described the art of have drawn upon it the attention of the 
metallic watering metitlHque,) admirers of new discoveries, 
font M. JJoget has lately published the fob 1 shall describe,, (says'M. B.) the dif¬ 
lowing particulars, wbidyw.ritonr notice, ferent mixtures winch. I employed:—First 
Metallic watering depends upon the mixture: we mast dissolve four Onncex of 
action of acids, either pure, or mixed to*, muriate of soda in eight ounces of wafer, 
gether,and in different-degrees of dilution, and add two ounces of nitric acid, 
on alloys of tin. The variety of the de- Second mixture f eight ounces of water, 
signs resembling mirther-of-pearl, and re- two ounces of nitric acid, andthnje ounces 
fleeting the light in the form of clouds, of muriatic acid. Third mixture: eight 
apd the multiplicity of the objects of ait ounces of water, two ounces of muriatic 
vjraich are executed with the Substance, acid, and one ounce of sulphuric acid. 

Process. 


a 
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Pruett.—' One of these mixtures is to be 
ppnred warm upon a sheet of tinned iron 
ulaced upon a vessel of stone ware ; it is 
poured on in Separate portions, until the 
sheet be completely .watered j, it is then 
plnnged into water slightly acidulated, 
and washed. The watering that 1 have 
obtained by the action of these different 
mixtures upon tinned iron, imitated very 
closely mother-of-pearl and its reflections; 
but the designs, although varied, were 
quite accidental, or rather depended upon 
the manner in which the tin crystallizes, 
at the surface of the iron, incoming ont of 
the bath in which it is tinned, and does not 
present to the eye any thing particularly 
beautiful. By heating the tinned iron to 
different degrees in different parts, iu order 
to change the form pf the crystallization of 
the tin, I have attempted to produce de¬ 
signs corresponding to the places where the 
heat is applied. My trials have been suc¬ 
cessful ■, I have obtained stars, fern-haves, 
and other figures. I have likewise ob¬ 
tained a beautiful granular appearance by 
pouring one of the above mixtures cold 
upon a plate of tinned irou at a red 
lieat. < 

'liie success of the process depends 
principally upon the alloy of tin which is 


applied to the iron. In many manufac¬ 
tures, bismuth and antimony arfe added to 
the tin, and these two metals in proper 
proportions contribute not a little to the 
beanty of Hie results. The metallic water¬ 
ing has the property of bearing the Mow of 
a mallet, but not of a hammer; hence it 
may be used with embossed patterns, but 
not with those that are ptmolicd. The 
different coloured shades which we see on 
the watering depend upon coloured or 
transparent varnishes, which, when pro¬ 
perly polished, set off the beauty of the 
watering. * 

the coarse of his experiments on the 
nature and properties of flame, Sir 
Humphrey Davy made known the curious 
fact, that certain combnstibie bodies may 
be made to combine with oxygen at com. 
paratively low temperatures, Sir Humph¬ 
rey’s discovery was applied to the keeping 
a platinum wire iu a state of ignition by 
means of a lamp with spirit of wine—the 
result by this slow combustion is a pecu¬ 
liar acid. To obtain this in larger quanti¬ 
ties, J, F. Daniel, esq. employed the head 
of an alembic, properly supported ; to the 
beak of which he applied a receiver; and, 
under its larger opening, placed a small' 
lamp, with a toil of platinum wire. 
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■\7E are concerned fo state that, ow- Amnia! Amount of the Hop Duty for 


v v ing to a check the issues of ninety years. £ t. d. 

paper currency, the greatest distress lias 1757.-.• 69,409 S ID 

lately prevailed in the commercial and 1737******.• 66,492 10 6> • 

manufacturing world. Freo issues of 1747.*.. 60,000 O O 

bank-notes had encouraged eiitcrprize and 1757. 69,713 0 0 

speculation, and the sudden uithdiawing 1767. 2.1,997 9 8 ' 

bus created proportionate distress and 1777*..... 43,Mil 13. % 

ruin. Many eminent mercantile houses in 1787. 42.227 3 4 

Loudon, Ltvoipooi, Sec. have in couse- 1797. 157.458 11 1PJ 

qucncc slopped payment within the 1798. 56,032 1 

montii; and the prices of raw materials 1799.. 73,279 15 3 

and colonial produce have fallen from ten 1800. 72,928 7 6* 

to thirty per cent. Ail our accounts from 18CI. 841,227 8 6$ 

the manufacturing districts teem with 180?.... 15,463 10 &{■ 

details of distress, which nothing ran re- 1803* ••«••«»••«.......l 99,205 15 lOJ 

lieve but a law to assets farm* fur the poor 1804. 17f$17 9 0 

rules m proportion to their extent; ao that the 1805.... 3s,904 11 7 

creation of 10 or 20,000 small farms may 1806** 163,102 15 9 

relieve the towns from the excess of popu- 1807* • *. 100,071 15 1 

lation driven into them by the avaricious 1808--** ..251,67a 19 8 . 

cruelty of landlords, and the insatiable J809 •••*••’. 63,952 18 8f 

cupidity of engraving farmers. . 20,000 1810*.. 75,51* 6 ill 

farms, more or less, would necessarily ere* 1811 •♦ * • 157,083 19 

ate. all Hie differences in our social state < 1812.................. 30,561 17 3j‘- 

which existed in the year *760. and which ltnS 1 -***. 151,477 9 tO 

exists in die year 1819. Permit the people 1814** •*.*«** 140 ,*42 It H> 

to.live, and they will Hot fill the poor- 1815«* •■*»»••••»—•*** 123,878 15 34> 
bouses: do not goad them by distress, I 8 t 6 <.»*‘*•**••■*****• 46,302 15 9^ r 

and they will not fill the prison*. 181? 68,0,7 4, . 6 . 

PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. Feb. 19. ' 

Codoa, W. I. common £$ ft 0 to * 5 0 £$'0 0 *Ht 4 '5, Opercwti. 
Cbffee, Jamaica, ordin&ry 4 15 0 •**• 6 2 0 4 15 0—6 10 ditto, , 

- —. .— > ^ 6 16 0 — 7 10 0 6 15 O 7 13 0 ditto. 1 

Mwilar JJic, No. Mm Coffee, 



























. Co$se, Mocha 
tSotton, W. I. common 

■■«. , Deraemt * 

Currants .... 

P5gS, Turkey 
Ptax, Riga 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 
Hops, new, Pockets 

-t,BagS . 

Iron, British, Ban . 

, - - , Pigs , 

Oil, Lucca . . . , 17 0 

OalipoH 94- 0 

fi«(i . . . * 2 16 

Rai silts, bloom ar jar,ncw .4 id 
Jttae r CitroliiiB, bew 
——, East India 


Ailpkabeticat- tAst ef BankruptcUt. 


£ A prH f, 


, 6 18 

0 

— 

7 10 

0 

6 18 

0 

— 

7 « 

0 per ewt* 

. 6 1 

9 

— 

0 1 

4 

0 1 

2 

am*. 

O 1 

4 per lb* 

0 1 

4 


"0 1 

6 

0 1 

3 

-a— 

0 i 

7| ditto. 

. 3 10 

,0 


5 14 

0 

5 10 

0 

— 

5 14 

O per ewt. 

2 5 

0 

— 

3 2 

0 

2 5 

0 

— 

3 2 

0 ditto. 

80 0 

9 

mta 

83 0 

0 

62 0 

0 


0 0 

o per ton. 

46 0 

0 


46 10 

0 

48 0 

0 

— 

49 0 

0 ditto. 

7 0 

0 

mim 

9 9 

0 

6 15 

0 

—h 

9 9 

0 pet curt. 

5 13 

0 

— 

7 7 

0 

5 12 

0 

•— 

7 7 

0 ditto. 

13 0 

0 

-- 

14 0 

0 

13 0 

0 


14 0 

0 per ton. 

8 10 

0 

—• 

9 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

— 

9 10 

0 ditto. 



9 5 
o 15 
i 2 
t o 
O 11 
0 3 
5 
0 
0 

4 
3 

5 


..Bengal, skein 
Spices, Cinnamon 
«, Cloves 

Nutmegs . 0 

Pepper, black 0 

mn ---, white 0 

Spirits, Brandy, Cognise 0 
— —— ■ , Geneva Hollands 0 
, Rnm, Jamaica 0 
Sugar, brown . . . 3 14 

Jamaica, line . 4 5 

-»J£ast India, brown 1 14 
tamp,fine •. 5 7 

Tallow, town-melted 3 14 
—-V ' > Russia, yellow 3 8 
Tea, Bohca . . 

—, Hyson, best 
Wine, Madeira, old , 

——Port, old . 

——, Sherry 


4 = 


o 

o 

90 

120 


110 ,0 


6 

6 

5, 

0 

O 

0 

0 

6 

0 

7 

5 

0 

0 

0 


19 
—95 
— 0 
**— » 0 
— 0 
— ■ 1 
— 1 
— 1 
—r 0 
—- 0 
— 0 
0 
o 
0 

— o 

— 0 

— 3 

— 4 

— 1 

— 5 

o 

— 0 

— o 

— 0 
—120 
—125 
—120 


0 *-120 
0 —125 
0 —120 

Premiums of Insurance .—Guernsey or Jersey, 90s .—Cork or Dublin, 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 
11 

3 

a 

3 
6 
0 
1 

4 

3 

4 
15 

10 
18 
17 

0 

0 

5 
4 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

9 
9 

7 
1‘ 

«* 

10 

8 
6 
% 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

H 

0 

0 

0 

0 


17 
93 
' * 
4 
3 
0 
1 
0 


0 
0 
10 
3 
0 

14 
8 
17 
911 
0 3 


3 
13 
0 
6 
3 
3 14 
3 6 


0 

O 

90 

120 

no 


0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
2 —• 

4 — 

5 — 
11 — 

7j- 
0 — 
8 — 

6 — 
2 — 
0 ~ 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
6 — 
o — 
4 — 
8 — 


0 
0 
0 
13 
3 
0 17 


14 
0 

11 

3 

6 

0 

1 

5 

3 

4 
13 

8 

10 

15 
0 
0 
2 

6 
0 
0 
0 


0 per jar. 

0 per ton. 
0 per ewt. 
0 ditto, 

0 ditto. 

0 ditto. 

0 per lb. 
10 ditto. 

8 ditto. 

7 ditto. 

1 ditto. 
7i ditto. 
0$ ditto. 

6 per gal. 

8 ditto. 

5 ditto. 

0 per cat. 
0 ditto. 

ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
5§ per lb. 

6 ditto. 

0 pot pipe. 
0 ditto. 
Oper butt. 

20s. —Bel- 


0 

0 

0 

0 


fast, 80s*—Hambro*, 80s. u 25s,—Madeira, 20 s. a 25s,—Jamaica, 30s.—Greenland, 
«Mit and heme, SJg. 

Course of Exchange, March 26.—Amsterdam, 11 7.—Hamburgh, 34 9.—Paris, 23 
30.—Leghorn, 51^ —Lisbon, 57|.—Dublin, l if per cent. 

At Messrs. Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, CornhiH—Grand Junction 
Canal shores sell for 2501. per lOOl. share.—Birmingham, lOOOl.—Coventry, 9901.— 
Leeds and Liverpool, 3451.—Trent and Mersey, 16001.—East India Dock, 1861. pci 
Share.—Wes* Jndia, 1801.—'The Strand Bridge, 91.10s.—West Middlesex Water¬ 
works, 421.—Gas Light Company, 931. and on the advance in London and 
elsewhere. f 

' Goldin bars 41. Is. per oz.—New doubloons 41.2s.—Silver in bars 5s. Cd. 

"The 3 per cent, Consols, on the 20th, were 74f; and 5,per cent. Navy, 105. 

Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies md Dividends announced between the 
20th tf Feb. And the 20tA of March, 1819; extracted front *Ae London Gazettes. 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 1|£.] 

The Solicitor? Names are between ParaOhewt. 

, A»a *0 Vans h h WAtslewofWi WalisB, Atftun. 
. ' (Price and to. L, • 

Bttuiet J, ilanchefttv. Mclhn cars .minuGtaurcr. 
; . i A sun (ton im Grcfory, L. 

■ Btodlt H. Liverpool, lioen draper. r HiirS *nl fcq. %. 

, ■ Sum, r. «nd h, Biamp* Waltham, Kanu, tracer*. 
C A mot ; , mi Calc, t. ,, , 

..JuMlhceC. Jun. Chkfceftert, ’CWoHnlir. t.HlOAB, t. 

8 «Un o i.n, ;«' 4 i 2 wa*w, Wu«. Uher 

i« fin* irOtukm a 

A*mwt I. A’undtt <trees,;iw»ui, ornam'ental ftttlooer, 
(Mtatfon tad to. " IS '.. , , 


« 


;terW, Plymouth, Ironmnager. [Darke tod co. X.. 
_.likc 1 . P.rhm’t green. t ulMtm, biewer. f Buckle, L, 
®atn/orth J. Jun. With up«u Oearnc, YoiSihlrc, butcher. 
{Alayenderandco. L. 

Burro* W. CorohtU, auctioneer. {Collin* *nd ro. 1 . 

South Jf. Gkmceitdr, eartMnWaremtn. [ Walflon, l. 
BurraIfon w, Worcoder, hup merchant. [Cardele 
and co, L. ' • 

Burehall *. Alhton within MackcrRald, Lancater, dealer. 
- - twahinron, h* 

Cox J. end -I • Markon, Sinter lane, (lover*. , (Oldham 
Oufliion T. hiinorier, hat maker. [hUusnam 
Churcher J. HMdol, hair preparer..' i‘Kln*. L. 

CpuSne ;■ tout Acrr, cheifriuonior t*«fe , 

Lrlckcit T, Houthttn, Kent, timber mei chant, (ttooker 
and cu. 

Chant 1. watfalb Rour ftJPtr. (A vifint and co. L. 

Croft J, H, Bridol, colt, factor. . KomUuda, V. 

Carlil* w. ana T. Hodaftm, Bolton, imealhire, daatrr* 
is coRvh yatn, ttillet wiu co. i.. 

CheppeW 
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Chvppett ft. Waieot. Somerfttlhice, cablntt maker. 
(WUH toft, landon 

Cp|e ft. Friday ftreet. heberdaSlOf, £*tr*l 
Cemp'ell ft, B. Harper, ui. A. fteltlle. Old Jewry, mere 
ghaut*. (Kaye and co. 

Cotta to G. Mancheftaf, platter*,. £ AdllntMn tad to, l. 
Cameron J. tancifter, merchant. [MaUhfbn, x» 
Chatter 0. J, and T, Goraorfil, YurWhire, coal Oeiltr*. 
‘iftvaoLlopdOn 

Coekfcdo* T. A. Woolpft, Suffolk, merebaata. [tours, L. 
Cook w. r. riymoutk, merchant, (AillAan and co. L, 
pielosMil.Maiirttone,dealer. [Norton, L. 

noble. A. l.iyerpoul, akriner. (ftonrlliilbn 
Dyfun It. Boncttter, dealer in corn. [ Lever, L. 

•root w. s, chapel Areet, Lamb'. Conduit Arena, brick, 
layer, £ oiafcelnvfc 

Xmanual A. Plymouth dock, nary agent. (Walker, 
london , 

Xffie «, Dean Arret, Couth work. proving* broker, 
[ A Ichardfon, london 

Trench w. Heaton Nurrtr, Laaeejbirt, cotton minn|*e* 

11 turer. C Lowe and eo. L. v 

FalrOouth ft, Taringtut,, Lanealbire, tanner. (Slake- 
luck, london 

FourtrHJler J. add C. ftldkaentwortli, paper maker*, 
[ftlrhardfbn, L, 

Teener a. Tenctinrch Areet Chamber*, ftour IkSor. 
(Terothcr and co. 

. Flflter O. Liverpool, merchant. (Clark* andeo. L. 
Tenner H, TnereoAcr row, book (tiler, [Sweet end to, L. 
Grttihetd T. tod W, uuthwtite. Lamb Meet, (Thump- 
fun and eo. 

Gregfon W- Hull, merchant. (KlUl. L. 

Gray G. Hammerrmlth,carpenter. (Knight, XSafington 
Guy T. Llrerpeol, broker. IMorrie, L. 

Grime J. Bottom, Lanealbire, upholderer. (Appleby 
and co, london 

Garland I. Auttln Trier*, merchant. £Sourdlikm aid 
Hewitt, london 

Norrl* G. end ), tdmonda, Xlrmintham, Jtptiweri. 

(Alexander and co, L- . 

Nope T, Minchelter, bleacher. (Hard and co. 1. 

Horner J. iv. end l. brock bottom, LtncaSiirc, dealer*. 
(Slakeluck, london 

Heafbrd T. John Areet. ttepney. dealer. £ Bout Add 

Htivey w. Jun. Clifton, GloucefttrOilre, boarding houfit 
kreper. (Aldington tndco. L. 

Hendry M. Hull, merchant. [ Roller and co. L. 

Herbert T. Chequer yard, DOWgatc hill, cotton merchant, 
iLewit, london 

Heath A. Cheltenham, carrier, (Bridget, L. 

Howe J, Tintbury place, livery Anble keeper. (Lohgdtn 
and co. london 

Rayhurll w. •emintton. Torklhlro, cotton manufaftartr. 
I Hurd ena eo- L. 

Houghton J. K, Tetter lane, builder. I nekee 
Hoffman J. Mile cud road, brewer- CThomie.I,. 
darning C. Stafford, cotton fpinucr. (.ftattham, L. 
Jammlcon J, Gh.be Arret, wapplng, mariner. (0». 
baldcttnn, london 

I one* G, H. Bedford, baofclkller. (Swain and co. L< 

!ldd J. Cattle Cooroh Wine, butcher, (ilex aadeo. L. 
Kent A, Deptford, baker. [William*, L. 

KnOwUa J. Stroud, GlouaeAerlhlre, innholder. (Nil, L. 
Leigh a. ftrand, boukfeiler. < Laugham end Son 
Lott e. Wuu.tbriUge, corn merchent. £Hiue, L* 

LeSie A. sue lane. Backleribury, prorifiuo merchant. 
(Gregfuu and co. 

Lawea T. Amcehury, WUn, corn dealer, [Sandyt 
and eo* kttdon 

Lea W. Birmiogham, viftaaller. (Long and co. L. 


$«r 


X*mbJ. S.Vnawerth,Lanealbire, calico prletcr, (Roy 
MtlchlAcr 

*** M,I *mlTo. C ddnB > T#rta *' , *> tlMn ' A**p». ( Xgertnn - 

M4U M« Tortfea, merchant. [Alexander and co. 
Mercer J. Heath Meet, Commercial nod. mariner. 


Uvne j. Alnaworrh, 


•roeer. ITowneU and eo. t. 

-r.ns.-m, LanclSjlie, cotto*chamdkSwcm 

[Adnngtan and co, t, 

Myeock H. Laura liar, proylAan dealer. [Appleby 
llld jo, )ondAi)l ' ■ 

Murrey J, BilhopfteWftTeet, cordwoiner. ' (>Mtr, L. 
Xorrla J. Bolton, lanealbire. oo»feaio*er. , (Elltei L. 

Nrt ^Tddwcro(^OTd’o2 Ull9n> •** « Bl,t 

Newton Jt. MeffliaU Areet, St. Georfc'e Ac Ida, taylor. 

L<2»a*JI ' • - 

“‘"TuikfiSL eoel marehant, 

r.jp night .bridge, h rolrer. (Tembar.l, 

Parker i. Tot ton, SiaH. dealer, < Youbgraud co. X, 
Teake I. Jon. an* J. Cornwall* HeUlWeB,tiancelMfd, 
caHeo printers, [MeSdowcrSft. L ,, v. 

Circua. Minor!**, merchant. (Iweatand cbi . 
rinftrton T. Sirceln lane, nwrahant. [ hoeera and ftm 

Tltot w. B.tcim highway, iroctr. (Heat? ' ■)' 

Tnc* T, Aflefe mlllg, l)enhl»hflilre, miner, (AtttASMN 
and cn. london ' 7 

Teel J, PtiSbrd, cotton ftlnner. [XeAhtm. 1. 

Fearn W, S'eckwoll hall futar. (atereni,L, 

BadcHWe t, and J. Lanceter. nod J, nod B, Bade.US*. 

Bed^rS 

•treat J, T, Budge row. dationer. (Street aad to, 
emitH T, B, Oafore, linen draper. [Steel.X, " 

•bolter T, Iteynliig,auftloueer. £ralaierend co,X. 
Stewart A, Urerpuol.maOar mariner, £ Hard and CO, X. 
Stanley B, Woolwich, miller, Conner, L, 
sayer W, ftritto), torn factor, (Clerks and eo, X. 

•wine J, Butcher row, B*S Smithfield, rectiStr. (lone 
and cn, 

Starkey w, Bethnal green road, bricklayir. (May end CO, 
Stepeens J, London, merchant, £ AdUngMn and ws - - 
Scndamure c, Manch'fter, woollen cord m*<*ufaft«r*r. 
1 Adlingtoo and Gregory, L. 

•yfcei J. Jns, York, fancy msoufafturer. (Salty*, X, > / 

Thick J, Lombard flreer broker. £ Beckett 
Taylor T. Leadcnhtli Aren, maker mariner. (Taylur 
and co. 

Tuckett Land B. H, BrtRoI, grocers, tThamnlbn, t, 
Trahalr T, Newlyn Wett, Cornwall, baker. j».iviu*rnn,t» 
Ttbberrr A, Moocliefter, woollen cord manufacturer, 
£ Itdllngtnn and Gregory, L, 

Vigen W, B, Aoftio rrlare,m*tCbant. 


(Keidht and co. 

Am V 


wui’ame u, ..in lamer, fllax andSdn, L, 

worlley J, Mr.rpoti, w,uemerchant, I Letch and co, L. 

Wonde B, B. JCelvedon, I«rx, gioeer, [Lcwla, L, 

WrftwoodC, Brittol, merchant, [King, L, 

White I, and W. Trench, Ncvoolhira Meet, kenbaiioo, 
dyer*, (Younger, L, 

Whim n, Ttirnharn green, riOttlUer. (Xenfbh, X. 

Wuitmarlh H, H, Wingham, Kent, molther. [Starr, 
canterbury 

William fon T, Leigp, Ltncalhira, prorifton dfgler, 
I Shaw, london 

Wright w, Kirkdtlo, LsncaAer, rlftualler,. (Dad* 
and t'Jhn, london . 

W*tfun H, stepney green, Mlddlelsx, mershssr, 
(Wright, hmena 

Wiltock w, Stafford, cotton fpinaor, (EaAham.L, 


Alien G, Greenwich 
A lira S, Guildford Areet 
Adam* D, Tibet Brest 
Baker C, but fiord 

Barrow j. and J, Ha!ah, Klrkheaton * 
Beasley e. Porhament ftrect 
Blowrn^, H, Mint fqitare. Tower 

Htilh I, BWhop'sStortfurd 
Brigga W, Armley Yorkfllim 
Bond J, HduOer,field 
Barren T, Upper Geurga Areet, Mary 
le bunne 

» I,Chtrl*s’fqu*r* 
w, Salftnn Walden 
tiiihnp K, Whitchurch 
Brown h, Charles Areet. Wedmlhtdr 
Corps J, Sun ttreet, Uilhopigote 
■ pcbroii T, York 

Crompton w. Beckinghuu. MotUag- 
„ .namfhlr* 

Copptn w, North thlslde 
Cos'tor J, Chatham 
Camber, jr. Boar's bead coun, XIB( 
#rc,t < WekmlnAer 

Crldland c. Dublin, OAdS, CrUIOlld, 

leOi(Cft<r 

C lenion ,. 1 , Hy mouth dock 
ClWkfo^T, Xlag&bury, Warwick. 

Crltttooa c. Dublin 

Crldland B, Lcltcfter 

CWmanta j, Plymouth dock 

552“"»«/• uuildhail pifiag* 

uyk* J.sronceAar 

nswfoe w, watherby, Torklhlr* 

purdAeJuttep, hurry - 


DIVIDENDS. 

Buffard T, Wtlbeck Areet, Csrtr.dlllt 
tquara 

Doubleday W, Nottingham 
Be Rowe I, P, end J, Himhrook. 

Angel court, Throgmorton Sheet 
Davy W. Noriekh 
Vodman M, Thornltam, Norfolk 
Drabble W, Leeds 

Fowler D, end A, Andie, Grsctehurch 
Areet 

French a, B, old Sooth lea hooib 
Forder W, BiAngBoko 
Gill «. Horbmrd, YorkOtir* 

Goodman ft, Romfeylofr* 

Godftey T. Salter** hell court 
GiU J. Mill pbtafant, Devon 
Hettnfield M, old ftrned ttreet, B, 
HoaihScld. SbrfiSrid, and T. 
HetthAeM, Tiverton 
Xurry *, Aggai court, Thrataorton 
Areet 

Role W, IfHngton 
Howart j, sc. Marti*'* lane 
Hellyer 1, LlOyd’a Coffee houfb 
Hombridge X stoW eo tk* Wald, 
WMCeSeefblt* 

ffamflan J, MoocheSer, end T, IraUh, 
. Mledleton, honsalblra 
HalftT, R, and T.D* Merlton, Mel- 
MO lana 

MadlnibkMM. KeotAraet, SmltBMId 

Horri ion JU ftelket, cumber load 

Rantoo Jh iSanchtfter 

•one* M, London raid 

Kohlec I, IX SwlfWn’a lane 

Xo* J, H, MtUwali, lopMt 

Kthfliul J. Xgttef t , . . 


Loggjn r, Ayltebnrr 

Landej, Tokonboumyard . - 
Latham J, Bumflty 
UncaAer T, J. Gate*toe ArMt 
Lambert M, Brabant court 
Mavor J, *ml j, Leedcnholl ffredt . 
Morgan C, Blfbopagcte treat 
MeracT, and M,Lay,Qp**ftArea! 
Cheaofi de 

Morrlfoo N.C. Tottenham court roai 
Moon T, ft ufbam, Merefcrdfliira 
Moore j, st. John** tjusr# 

Macneali J, Premia 
Mathicfna W, and G, Laprtik, Silt 
npasate 

Merrick F, Filth Meet 

Maync «, ShkAWdU ,, 

Matbere^j^jod T, Sowto, Hevei 

Mofee T, oath . , 

Naiib r, TWertan, samerfrUtlrd 
palleitc, and ], e, Manky, Lore loot 
Aldernwnbnry 
ftanell W,Qurcnhitha 
Fierce W. Hawhoaruak 
ahroplhir* 

' Fierce w,Xentk*t|, Salop 
H> 

imzXA'ZS*** 

>«*{•«* *, »«»r» GWktftuA 
S'M W MterMM 

iiMMSeT a^kf^ y *rft<r» •• 
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. ■mith r, Aufiln FrUr* 

Aunden J, H, Dover • __ 

Smith I). juii, wd J. HttBplbire, 
JClrkburton, YarfcOurc 
Ulster A, Xsofipstuo 
■cttrec H, tohn’« Brett, Halbard 
•tevenfun T. Snow's field* 

Stubbe I, tons Acr* . 

Smith T, Middleton, LMtlOilr* 

Tertc w, M, Old Broad fireet 
Tai lion J, Liverpool 


Meteorological Report, 

Tburble 6, M, Met fireet f^utre, 
relief lend 

Theme ■ H, Northumberland court. 
Strand 

Thombury N,»nd I, Taylor, Stroud 
Turton J, Bentrlch' 

▼amrefii J.und «, Immerfen, New 
c afire upon True 

Warren B, and Smith, Aufila Brian 
Wttkia), Newark 


[April 1, 

Whitfield J, Old (Met 
W«)cot T» »or;fea 

Winsfield^ ], tens Use, Wet Sanitth 

Welker l, Jus- Mauchefier 
Walker J.Alfrlck, Worcefierlhire 
Writhe H, Mew .fireet, Brunfwlck fa, 
Wilkie C, and U Bed Crofe final 
Walker T, end H,r, rerrr, Briftol 
Yam J, i,Sboicdltth, 


METEOROLOGICAL. REPORT. 
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29.46 
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Prevailing wind,—W. 

Number of days on which rain has fallen, 16—Snow 2—Had 2. 

Clouds. 

Cirrus. Cirro-stratus. Cirro-cumulus, Cumulus, Cumulo stratus, Nimbus. 
4 17 7 SO 6 5 


Variable, but mild, weather for the 
season, has chiefly prevailed throughout 
this month. A slight frost, on the morn¬ 
ing of the 1st, was succeeded by a line 
day, but a rainy evening. On the 2d, the 
wind, having shifted to the north, it snowed 
from about 8 till 11 A.M.; in the after¬ 
noon the weather cleared up, and at 
night there was a very sharp frost. In 
the afternoon of the 13th we had some 
smart showers of hail and rain, accompa¬ 
nied with gusts of wind. Tiie gist was 
stormy,—the barometer, in the course of 


the night, having fallen 0.83 of an inch; 
lint, on the following day, the wind shifting 
from the west to the north, it rose (191 of 
an inch. On the morning of the 24th 
there was a slight frost, and about two 
inches of snow fell between the hours of 
four and six in the afternoon. Halos and 
coronas several times appeared round the 
moon in the early part of (he month, and 
were as usual succeeded by wind and 
rain. A. E. 

St, Jolm'srsquare , March 22. 


Meteorological Results of tlic Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature , Evaporation, 
Rain, Wind, and Clouds, deduced from (Jiumal Observations, made at Manchester; by 
Thomas Hanson, Surgeon. 

Latitude 53° 25' North—Longitude 2° Uf West—of London. 

Results for January 1 til9. 

34—minimum, 28.76—range, 1,53 inches. 


Mean monthly pressure, 29.52—maximum,30.i 
•Mean monthly temperature, 41°.8—maxim 


maximum, 62 °—minimum, 33° —range, 29°. 
Greatest variation of pressure in 24 hours, .56 of an inch, which was on the 18th. 
Greatest variation of temperature in 24 hours, 23°, which was on the 15th. 
Spaces described by the curve formed from the mean daily pressure, 5.25 inches, 

number of changes, 8. 

Quantity of water evaporated,— of an inch. 

Monthly fall of rain, 4.060 inches—rainy days, 22—foggy, 4—snowy, 3—haily, Q, 

Wind. 

N. N.E. E. S.E. S. S.W. W. N.W. Variable. Calm. 

O 0 3 5 0 13 3 4 3 *0 

Brisk winds, 2—boisterous ones, 3. 

Clouds. 

Cirrus. Cumulus. Stratus! Cirro-Cumulus. Cirro-Stratus. Camulo-Stratus. Nimbus, 

o ei i 6 0 3 0 

The mean monthly temperatnre is one There were very boisterous sonthrWest 
degree higher than the mean of last widds on the 17 th, 18th, and 25th; the 

consequence was, a great fall of the mer¬ 
curial column. The monthly minimum of 
28.76 occurred ou the latter date. The 
Reporter** thermometer never once indi- 
* caied 


month; this was occasioned by the 
general humidity of the air. There have 
been twenty-two we*,days, which were 
evenly distribute^ throughout the month. 
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cated freezing, although ice was observed standing every precaution Is taken, by 
on t {, e ground several times. This ctr- fixing the thermometer outside tlte attic 
cumstance is attributed to the buildings, stoty, in a northerly direction, aqd at a 
which surround the instrument, being of a convenient distance from the wall, 
higher temperature than 32°, notwitb- Bridge-strut; Feb. 2,1819. 


MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


A MORE forward spring, whether 
with respect to the crops or the 
operations of husbandry, has never heen 
witnessed. The wheats are in an ominous 
state of forwardness; and, could their 
progress be in proportion, harvest might 
be finished in South Britain during July, 
old style. They are, however, generally 
so foul, and in part so thick upon the 
ground, that a lasting crop of weeds 
seems to be provided. The quan¬ 
tity of March dust which has flown, 
has had the full of its proverbial good 
effect. All the spring crops which are 
above ground wear a luxuriant and 
promising appearance, with those occa¬ 
sional exceptions to he expected ; and the 
latter seed season is likely to be favour¬ 
able. All parts of'the country are unu¬ 
sually early. The winter green crops 
have been eminently successful, and the 
grass has been a great resource through¬ 
put winter, but the gveat stockmastcrs 
will ba still under some difficulty from die 
failure of the turnips, excepting those who 
are so fortunate or provident as to possess 
a breadth of Swedes, at this critical time 
beyond all price. The lambing has been 
in general very successful, as might be ex¬ 
pected in such a season. Sheep have not 
done so well as was expected, and mutton 


must continue dear. Beef is in great 
plenty, also bacon, the trade hi which hoc 
of late been stagnant. Good horses, par¬ 
ticularly those for the saddle, or quick 
draught, will obtain almost any prices; the 
inferior kind, as usual, worth little. 
MUch-yowr, of a superior kind, very 
high. An overflowing plenty, and the 
labourer cannot live. .The fate of the 
wheat market will bang Upon the state of 
the weather on the advanced season of 
spring. As to the spring crops, they 
failed so totally last year, that the present 
must prove great indeed, to occasion any 
great reduction of price. 

Smithfield: Beef 4s. to 5s. fid.—-Mutton 
6s. fid. to 7s. fid.—Veal 5s. Od. to 7s. 4d„ 
—Pork 5s. 4d. to 6s. fid. best dairy da. 7s. 
—Bacon 5s. to 8s. declining.—Fat per 
stone, of 81b., 4s. 3d. 

Com Exchange: Wheat 55s. to T)2v— 
Barley 36s. to 6Ss —Oats 25s. to 42s— 
The Quartern-loaf in Loudon, 4lb. 5|o*. 
Is—Potatoes 21. 10s. to 51. pci- ton.— 
Hay 61. Os. to 81. Os, per load.—Clover 
do. 61. 6s. to 91.—Straw 2l. tOs. to 
31.12s. 

Coals, in the pool, fils, to 42s. per 
chaldron of ;>6 bnsheK 

Middlesex ; March "2. 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN MARCH £ 

Containing official Papers and authentic Documents. 


nux'cc. 

E congratulate our readers on a 
specks of revolution in France 
favourable to the cause of liberty, 
brought about by the iusoience of the 
ultra-legitimate and gudphic factious 
in the French legislature. The Charter, 
conceded by Louis, iu his Proclamation 
from Hartwell, (on <rur suggestion , vide 
Monthly Magazine for Jan. 1811, and 
A une 1814,) to disuse the French people 
in his favour; and afterwards prescribed 
by the junto in Paris, who effected bis 
restoration; has been a stumbling-block 
to those sworn enemies of liberty. 
They have sought, by every queans, to 
fritter it away, and, at length, they 
declared oj>en war against it; and by a 
proposal, supported by a majority iu 
the Chamber of Peers, to change and 
nullify the independent election of depu¬ 
ties, which proposal would, if success- 
3 


fnl, have led io a counter-revolution or 
civil-war. The king, therefore, was 
obliged to do justice to the heroes of 
the revolution; and, at once, call io Lite 
House of Peers fifty-nine of the illus¬ 
trious men ennobled by Napoleon, iu the 
expectation that their devotion to li¬ 
beral principles would serveas a rampart 
against the intrigues of Hie adverse party. 
The follow mg arc the persons thus dis¬ 
tinguished ; and, when the other equally 
estimable peYstms ate recalled from 
Brussels, and ^Napoleon is allowed to 
prosecute his voyage, and remove bis 
property, to the United States, our'ob¬ 
jections to the counter-revolution, which, 
with the restorutionofthe Bourbons, esta- 
tablished theOharter of liberty,willceasc. 

New Petrs qf France. 

Our cousin, die Marshal Duke of Al- 
bitfbra. ’ 

The Alai quit c-'Angosac. 

0 Count 
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Coant (TArgont, councillor of state. 

The Marquistd'Arragon. \ 

Ik Marquis d’Aramou. \ 

, Baron tic Barente, councillor of Hate. 
Count Becker, lieut.-general. 

Baron Bastard de PEtniig, chief president 
Of the Royal Court of Lyon. 

Count Beili&rd. 

Count Raymond de Stronger. 

Our cousin, the Marshal Duke de Cor- 

n£g]iano. 

Count Ciaparedc, lieut.-general. 

Count Chaptal. J , - 

The Marquis de Chtelftn. 

. Our cousin, the Duke de Cadore, 

Count Col chen. 

Count Comndet. 

Our cousin, the Marshal de Dantzick, 
Count Darn. 

Lieut-General Dnhreton. 

Viscount Dijeon, lieut-general. 

Count d'Arjuzon. 

Count Dejean. . 

The Marquis de Dampierre. 

Our cousin, the Marshal Prince d’Eckmuhl. 
Our cousin, the Duke d’EscIigaae. 

Count Germain, prefect of the depart* 
ment of the Seme and Marne. 

Count de Germiny, prelect of the depart* 
. meat of l'Oise. 

Count de Grammont d’Aster, colonel of 
the legion of the Lower Pyrenees. 
Count Felix d'HunoIstein. 

Viscount d'Houdetot. 

Our cousin, tbc‘Marsbal Count Jourdan. 
Count Lnforeyt. 

Count Lacey^de. 

Count Latonr Manhourg. 

Count <le Monlalciubert, our minister 
plenipotentiary to the King of Wirtein- 
bltrg* 

Count, Maurice Matinee, lieut.-general. 
Baron Mounter, councillor of state. 

Count Mollien. 

Count de Montalivet. 

Count Marescol, lient.-general. 

Count dePontlconlant. 

Oar cousin, the Duke dc Plaisance. 

The Marquis de Pange, major-gen. 

Count Pclct de la Lozere, councillor of 
state* 

Count Portalis, councillor of state, minis¬ 
ter plenipotentiary,to the Holy See. 
Count lleiiie, lient.-general. 

Couut Rutty, lient.-general. 

Count Rapp,lieut.-general. 

Count Rainpon. 

Count de Spdrre, lient,“generel. • 

Our cousin, the Marquis de St» Simon, 
major general. , 

Count de Sussy. 

Our cocsin, the Marshal Duke de 
' Trevise. 

The Marquis de Talhonct, major-general, 
colonel of the 2nd regiment of horse 
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[April 1 , 

In addition to the preceding proof 
that the Hourbont mean to continue *9 
France, we have the pleasure to slate, 
-that the Charter is ubont to he acted on 
in regard to the liberty of the prets ; the 
previous censorship being about to be 
abolished, and all criminal acts of the 
press being to be tried by jury; while 
animadversions no the public acts of 
public men are recognized as lawful. 
Such a power, in the hands of so ener¬ 
getic a people as the French, will effect 
more for moral and scientific TRUTH in 
fifty years than has been effected in the 
last two thousand years. 

The French minister of finance has 
submitted the following as a view of the 
financial revenue of France, making 
about thirty-seven millions sterling. 

The direct contributions he ex¬ 
pected would produce $63,558,000 

The administration of the do- 
maines, the registry, and 
stamp duties . . 165 , 566 , 001 ) 

The forests . . . IT,600 ,000 

The customs . . 113,013,000 

The indirect contnbntions, in¬ 
cluding the produce from 
the sale of tobacco . 174,834,000 

The post duties . . ‘'2,460,000 

The lottery (more necessary 
for its produce than desirable 
in its nature) . . 12,500,000 

Salt .... 5,398,50 0 

Remaining is the treasury f ,180,000 
Reductions from pensions and 
salaries . . . 11,200,000 

889,210,000 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The sessions of Parliament has been 
active, though hitherto of little advan¬ 
tage to the public. Sir James Mack¬ 
intosh carried a motion by 147 against 
12S, for a committee on the criminal 
laws, the tendency of which is to mo¬ 
derate their severity. Ministers sought 
to sink this grand measure of legislation 
in the enquiries of a general committee 
on the abuses in prisons, another * 
system of cruelty which, it may be 
hoped, will be honest^ corrected. We 
regret that, on these and many other 
subjects, we differ radically in principle 
from the leaders of parlies, or practised 
lawyers, in the House of Commons. 
They consider men as criminal per tr, 
that they are wicked for the sake of 
wickedness, and Uiat they rob from a 
fondness for robbery; and hence their 
severe, uncharitable, and false system 

of 
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of legislation. On the contrary, we 
consider men as patients and victims 
of circumstances; that necessity makes 
rogues; that whatever causes necessity 
or poverly Is the true cause of crime; 
that there arc great robbers according 
to law, as well ns little robbers in con¬ 
travention of law; that the former serve 
tiie necessitous as an apology for the 
latter; that they actually argue thus, and 
by such arguments acquit themselves 
to their own consciences; and, in fine, 
that, if their education and pecuniary 
circumstances were reversed, the judge 
or legislator would be as likely to be at 
the bar as the culprit, and the culprit 
sitting as a judge or legislator. Our 
inference therefore is, that, as in Eng¬ 
land there is plenty for all, which, if 
benevolently diffused, would Icate 11 a 
wants and no incentive to crime, it is 
the primary duly ol the legislature to 
enquire by what accidents, of false 
policy, the goi.eial abundance is with¬ 
held from man} ; and thou honestly and 
disinterestedly correct those mors and 
abuses of power and property, which 
are the sole causes of indigence, despair, 
and crime. 

The tables of both Houses have been 
covered with petitions, on several great 
questions, which merit solemn consi¬ 
deration. Those numerous ones against 
the lnsotveut Debtors* Court are chiefly 
from traders who feel a grievance, hut 
su.-gest no remedy besides the leaving 
of the debtor to the mercy of any cruel 
aud avaricious cteditor. At cveiy meet¬ 
ing of creditors, both parties are victims 
of the selfish views of some two or three 
creditors; jet these petitioners forbear 
to press on the legislature the obvious 
practical means of arranging with the 
debtor, by a majority in number and 
amount. Of course, the lawyers in 
Parliament will not consent to so ra¬ 
tional a means of adjustment, because 
it is the existing difficulty which causes 
the remnant of an insolvent's property 
to pass into tins pockets of the profes¬ 
sion. Under special cheeks against 
trends, there can be no obstacle, but the 
influence of the legal profession, against 
the adoption of a system which should 
enable debtors and creditors to settle 
among themselves, by giving to a deter¬ 
mined majority, in number and amount, 
the power of nullifying the implacable 
malignity or insatiable avarice of any 
small proportion of creditors. Some 
abuses might arise; but, of the several 
plans, which is Hie one that is free from 
Abuse ? and, in a choice of eviis, does 


not wisdom direct us to choose the 
least! Such was the doctrine of the 
Editor of tills miscellany when the 
Insolvent Bill was passed; bet the 
crooked policy of the lawyers, and the 
conceits of others, led to the adoption 
of the late foolish law, by which cre¬ 
ditors have been defrauded of millions, 
without any benefit to the honest debtor, 
and by which none have profited but 
lawyers, gaolers, and swindlers. . 

Mr. Brougham, with characteristic 
public spirit, has brought forward some 
cates of oral-administration practised by 
the present governor of New .South, 
Wales, It appears that he flogs free 
settlers and others, and collects taxes 
at his pleasure; hilt, of his despotic spirit, 
the following letter, produced by Mr. 
Brougham, is a curious specimen. It 
was addressed to George Iiuwe, and 
signed Macquarrie. 

“ .Sir,—U nderstanding you have in your 
employment a man, named Williams, who 
came to this colony without license, but 
whom, from motives of humanity, I have 
allowed to remain and follow his badness ; 
and it appearing that the said Williams 
pot his signature to a scandalous, libellous, 
and seditions, petition to the bouse of com¬ 
mons against nty person and government; 
and it being my determination that per¬ 
sons of such description should not be 
allowed to hold any situation under my 
government; I hereby direct yon to dis¬ 
charge him from yoni service.” 

This complaint was supported with 
his usual eloquence, by Mr. Wj lb en¬ 
force, and by Mr. Bennet; but the 
governor found apologists in Messrs. 
tioi'LDURN, Manning, and Mackin¬ 
tosh. We so cordially agree with Mr. 
Wilherforce, that “ arbitrary power has 
a corrupt and baneful influence over 
the human mind,” that we think a com¬ 
mission ought, once in seven years, to 
visit every distant colony, and enquire 
into, and correct, the enormous and in¬ 
tolerable abuses of local authority to 
which Colonists are usually subject. 

Messrs. Harvey and Waithman have 
called the long-dormant attention of par¬ 
liament to the cruel oppressions, and 
vexatious and ruinous administration of 
theExeise system. Some cases were cited, 
by Mr. Harvey, aud a subsequent one 
by Ald. Waithman, which, in spite of 
the special pleading or the crown-law¬ 
yers, ought ti, sink deep in the minds of 
the people, and ought not to be lost 
sight of till tl c possibility of their repe¬ 
tition is removed. This duty having de¬ 
volved on Messrs. Harvey and W.mth- 
man, the country look to them with con¬ 
fidence 


» 
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„c%.'*nd rely tfutf Ifeev will persevfere 
ulitbeAugeau stable of the court of Ex¬ 
chequer if purified In its special'juries 
and costly proceedings, and the Board of 
E^ids^ w its corpsof informers, its code 
of rninotis penalties, and its cruet traps to 
eatoh the unwary. On. these subjects, ail 
Epgland bfl 8 hut one voice and one wish. 

Parliament has acted with exemplary 
energy in the exposition and punishment 
of several flagrant cases oT bribery and 
corruption during the latb/gencral elec¬ 
tion. The bordtifeh of PE&itYN has been 
disfranchised; and Swanrt, a late mem¬ 
ber, and his agents, ordered tq be pro- 
sebuted for their criminal acts. The 
borough of Barnstable has also been 
the object of special animadversion; and 
lor bribery at Grampound, Sir Ma- 
k ass ah Lopez and Ids agents havebeen 
tried-and Convicted in a court-of law. 
In like manner, the conduct of Mr. 
Wynwiam Quin, member for Limerick, 
and custos rntulornm of that county, lias 
been tile subject of investigation at the 
bar of the I non sc, fur conceding to a 
Mr.' Grady 200/. n- year out of tire pro¬ 
fits of the office of ojeik of the peace, 
for his alleged electioneering support. 
We give the house full credit for its 
well-directed energy on these occasions; 
but, as the right of petition would be 
useless, if tkepersom of petitioners were 
tiOt held sacred, and were not secure 
against venial informalities , we feel it 
cur duty, as honest chroniclers, to state 
that the house acted with question¬ 
able Severity, in committing the senior 
Grady to Newgate, for constructive 
disrespect; and for placing the junior 
Grady in custody, for conduct but 
remotely connected with the points in 
dispute. Much forbearance is due to 
the sacred rights, ;to the powerless state, 

• and to.the ignorance of petitioners; 
and, if not exercised in all cases, no 
petitioner will ventme to approach the 
bouse. -On this occasion, the public are 
much indebted to Messrs. Wilson and 
lIOTCHrNsoN, for a courageous discharge 
of their parliamentary duties. 

A Bill for amending the Bankrupt 
Laws has been introduced by Mr. John 
Smi th ; but we apprehend a.s much from 
the habitual feelings of a wealthy 
hanker on this snbjectf as we should 
from lliose of the most piactisqd of the 
legal profession. *lt ought never to bo 
forgotten, that liberal laws alone arc 
effectual, because they are tiro drily laws 

that arc respected,,|iiv 

■Mr. Bot’iiNg>‘ ! ^|%'|>rBposed t 'some; 
ameliorations lit Jut 1 system of parish 


settlements, which are to depend simply , 
on residence from three to five years, 
without relief; and alsp a plan for 
general parochial education.,,, We ap¬ 
prove of both designs, bqf the value of 
the, latter depends on the kindness and, 
liberality ' with,, which it is conducted. 
His proposal to publish the names of 
persons relieved is highly objectionable, 
unless it can.be shewn that all who seek 
relief could have obtained from em¬ 
ployers liberal remuneration For their la¬ 
bour. It would be cruel first to suffer 
the poor to be robbed of their just wages, 
and then to expose them to disgrace for 
seeking indemnity from the public. 
Mr. Mansfield, the benevolent mem¬ 
ber for' Leicester, stated a strong fact 
in regard to these legally tolerated 
robberies on the poor—that, »n Leices¬ 
tershire, an industrious man. In full 
employment, could not obtain more 
than Of. Or 7s. per week, for fifteen or 
sixteen hours’ labour per day. Yet, if 
the legislature choose haughtily to shut 
its eyes to these palpable robberies, is it 
<Lccent that the legislature should, at the 
same time, enact that the names of the 
sufferers arc to be promulgated as infa¬ 
mous ? Fix a minimum lor the price of 
labour in the price of necessary quanti¬ 
ties of wheat or bread, leaving it to the 
labourer to get as much more as he can; 
and assess the Boor-makers, or abusers 
of landed property, for Poor-rates, ac¬ 
cording to the size in which they let 
their forms; and then onr workhouse* 
and gaols would soon be empty ! 

The Poll at Westminster tci ruinated 
on the 3d of March, when the numbeis 
stood as under: 

Hon. G. Lamb ........ 440.> 

J. C. Hothouse.• •• 3B61 

Major Cartwright ...... 33 - 

Mr. Lamb, or his committee, or some 
iudiscreet friends, having hired a ban¬ 
ditti, for purposes, it seems, of offence 
and defence; and a party of gentlemen, 
who were utterly ignorant of the state 
of public feelings, hating presented 
themselves as part of a triumphal pa- 
geautry, the populace, will) one consent, 
assailed the ruffians and the gentlemen, 
and pursued them from the hustings to 
distant parts of the town, committing 
various outrages and depredations. No¬ 
thing, in a word, could have laren more 
ill-judged than the conduct of the rem¬ 
nant of the once-illustrious Whig party, 
in setting thertiseJves, on tills occasion, 
hi opppsilion to a pdpqlar candidate; 
and, as though the unprincipled coati} 
tions ot 1784 and I80Q had not . bj?e.n 

sufficient 
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sufficient to ruin them as a political or political objection in Ur. Lamb; but 
party, they have now coate tend with the we conceive that he stepped, in odious 
dregs of the ministerial faction; and, manner, between the people a«ui (licit 
for tbe temporary purpose of obtaining choice, became tire tool of bad paskkkw, 
a nominal ^gorityi had recourse to and a means of enabling the ministerial 


a nominal Ufyority, had recourse to 
tbe bAaest 'aim- of corruption, intimi¬ 
dation, and misrepresentation. We 
agree with Sir Francis Burdett, that 
there ought, in future, to be no party 
distinctions, but those of Reformers 
and Anti- Reformers; and we hope 
that honest men who have heretofore 


faction in Westminster to triumph over 
tbe decided friends of reform. 

UNITED STATES. 

We observe, with great satisfaction, 
that thb Florida* have been ceded by 
Spain to tbe United States; anil that a' 
boundary t$n£ has been adjusted, which 






the Whigs, will abandon that equivocal 42 N. L. and ihe intermediate country 
standard, and unite themselves with the frotn Louisiana, do the United States, 
universal British people, as sincere This arrangement seemed accessary for 
radical Reformers. In making these the sake of peaoe, and it perfects the 
observations, we speak as unconnected productive powers of the union, 
bye-stand ers, and we have no personal 


INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, am p DEA THS, in and neak LONDON. 

A T a Court of Common Council lately vent unqualified conveyancers from act- 
held, a motion was brought forward iog. 


/L held, a motion was brought forward 
fora Petitionjto Parliament, to continue 
the ancient right of appeal in criminal 
causes; after some discussion,it was agreed 
to, and a Petition ordered to he presented 
against a most indecent attempt to take 
away a valuable public right, by confound¬ 
ing it with a gross legal barbarism. The 
right of appeal is an important public and 
private security, and one of those ancient 
fundamental laws which Die sovereign is 
bound by his coronation-oath to maintain. 
It has no necessary connection with Wager 
of Battle, or any other absurdity; and is 
the only means of preventing a murderer 
from boasting of his nnsecu deed, after he 
has been acquitted on premature or 
suborned evideucc by a jury, as was lately 
(be horrid cose. 

A Meeting was lately held at tbe City 
of London Tavern, Lord Gambler in the 
Chair, to take into consideration the deep 
distress prevailing among the inhabitants 
of the Srilly Islands. The meeting was 
nnmerous and respectable.. Certain reso¬ 
lutions were adopted,a committee farmed, 
and subscriptions entered into. 

Southwark bridge was opened on the 
Sotb nit. It is composed of three iron 
arches; the centre is *04 feet in span, four 
feet more than the celebrated Sunderland 
Iron Bridge, and larger in span than any 
bridge lathe world* The two side arches 
are feet each in spau. From its sum¬ 
mit, many of the most interesting views of 
(he .metropolis ate distinctly seen. We 
have now six bridges: the London, Soutli- 
wark, Blackfriars, Strand, Westminster, 
aud VauxlialL 

A general meeting of tbe attorneys in 
London was held within the month, to 
Jfirm a Society to secure the profewion 
from unworthy practitioners, and to pre. 
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vent unqualified conveyancers from act¬ 
ing. 

An elegant design of an assemblage of 
retail shops was, on Saturday the SOth, 
opened to the west of Barliuglen-houxe, 
called Burlington Arcade , on the plan of 
tbe arcades which are constrncting to sur¬ 
round tbe Opera-house, It contains 
nearly two hundred small shops; and we 
wish Btc adventurers in this tasteful and 
amusing bee-hire all the success to which 
their industry may entitle them.' 

MARRIED. 

William Cartwright, esq. of Hunter- 
street, Brunswick-sqnare,tolifaria, daugh¬ 
ter of Daniel Robinson, esq. of Gray's- ' m. 

At Capel, Surrey, Joseph Carrington 
Ridgway, of Piccadilly, to Elisabeth Bal- 
liftgntl, only daughter of the Rev. Patrick 
Ballingall Heath, of Cape! and St. Mar¬ 
garet’s, Itketslnll, Suffolk. 

J. Sutherland, esq. of Liverpool, to Miss 
Margaret Mackie, of Watling-street. ■ 

T. Beckwith, esq. of Bcdford-placc, 
Rtwseteqnare, to Miss Sophia Baldwin, of 
Vaie-placc. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the.Rev. 
Dr. Cleaver, to Mary, daughter of Sir 
Digby Mackworth, hart. 

Charles Humphreys, esq. of Southwark , 
to Miss Isabella Southcott, of Teigu- 
month. 

Mr. Roger Fisher, of Aldengste-slrret, 
to Elisabeth, daughter of John Hormau, 
esq. of the Stock-Exchange, 

Janies Duff Watt, esq. to Miss Elisa 
Sparrow, of Great George-street, West¬ 
minster. 

Charles Robarts, esq. of Camberwell, 
to Miss Frances Rosaibi Fowdcn, of Cfeca- 
dale, Cheshire. 

Thomas Broad wggtLjisq, of Mickle- 
wood, Surrey, to O^pmteAttgustaMoa- 
delhof Partiameat*W«%Vf“. 

N , Lieut. 
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Uent D. Henderton, R.N. to Mb* 
Anna BretteU, of Baknr-strret, 

J. Wickliam Mayer, esq. of the 81k Lifikt 
Dragoons, to Mbs Abb Gowertey, rfUf- 
per Norton-sfebet, Portland-place. 

• At m, George’*, Copt, Bure*, of the 
porti Foot, to Kju Aon Waban, of the 
Kettt-road. 

’Phomas Burrli Weston, esq.of Totting- 
ston-nlaee, Suffolk, to Miw Margaret 
Bash uy, of Croat Cuinberland-p}aoe. 

Mr. Joint Martin, of Somerset-place, to 
Mis* Read, of St. Paul’s, Ghvant-gardeii. 

Mr.Morris, to Mrs. Rank^Mtit of Hoi* 
Swell-street, Straud. , * . . 

N. P. Levi, esq. ef George-yard, Ltftn- 
bard-street, to Mbs Sank GoUlamrd, of 
Great AlkMrtnsot. 

The Rev. Benjamin Pnckle, of dap* 
bant, to Miss Elizabeth Hale, late of ike 
Plantation, Yorkshire, 

At St. Pan eras’ Church, ’Capt. A, A. 
Wood, to Mbs E. B. M. Beecher, daughter 
of Capt. Beecher, R.N. 

William Clowes, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, to Ann, daughter of Jobs Leigh, 

tonus Ashby, of Staines, hanker, to 
Elizabeth Crowley, of Camomile street, 
both of the Society ef Friends. 

John Ashley Warre, esq. of Stratford* 
place, to Mbs Susan Cornwall, of Gros- 
venor-plare. 

Mr. J. Dyne, of Ltoreln’s»inn~fields, to 
Miss Frances Fitchew, of Devizes. 

The Klf^tt lion. Lord Rodney, to Char¬ 
lotte Georgians, daughter of Sir €. Mor¬ 
gan, bart of' Tredegar, MonmoHtbsliire. 

Mr. R. J. Kitchener, of Finsbury-plaee, 
to Mbs Ann Slmilttple, ef tite City-road. 

Allen Marshall, **q. of Southwark, to 
Mbs Mary Alexander, of Edeubridge. 

Thomas Evans, esq. of Etiston-place, to 
Mbs Margaret Harris, of Norton-street. 

Mr. R. A, Shepherd, of Ed ward-street. 
Cavendish-square, to Mbs F. Laueefield, 
of Newman-street. 

William Pollock, esq. of Whitebait, to 
Mias MargaretBartonBlack, of Claremont. 

• James De Visme, of New-court, Glou¬ 
cestershire, to Mbs Chat held, of Deptford. 

Andrew Spottiswoode, esq. of Bedford- 
square, to Mist Longman, daughter of 
Thomas Norton Longman, esq. of Mount- 
grove, Hampstead. * 

Mr. George Seddon, of Aldersgate. 
street, to Miss Lydia Cooke, of Bristol, 

At Wandsworth,, the Hon. James Sin¬ 
clair, to Miss Elizabeth Tritton, of West- 
MU. 

. Mr, J. R. Norton, of Ufoamouth, to Miss 
Lucy Blietfa, of Twickenham.. 

Jehu Sperling, esq, of the Engineers, to 
Mitt Harriet Hanson, of Bloomsbury, 
square. 

KIRP. 

In New Northj^feabL Red-Lion-sqnare, 
Jfai t/w, wife ^f-jiM^liiekonson, esq, 


In Mecklenburgh-sqnnre, Amy, wife of 
George Garland, esq. of Poole, Dorset¬ 
shire. 

An Cavendish-square, At, Hu Ren. W. 

JBrume, late of Caipffe!<i-M*ip,-Herts. 

In his 6?th year, Joseph Sordcastle, esq. 
of Hatcham-Wnse, New Cross-; deservedly 
lamented for kb general philanthropy, and 
of whose useful.labours we hope to re¬ 
ceive detailed particulars. 

In Somerset-place, Portman-sqnare, £9, 
Thovuts Cooper Hineks,e$q. much respected. 

In Dean-street, Grosvenor-squarc, 64, 
Mr. Rose. 

In High-street, Ncwingten-Butts, Mr, 
W. F. Wye. 

, At Cbobliam, 90, Robert Ridley, esq. 

In Hart-street, Bloomsbury, in his 84th 
year, Daniel Sutton, e*f. formerly *f Sutton 
House, Kensington Gore, and since of the 
Maisonette, Ingatestone. Essex. Mr. Sut¬ 
ton, as appears hy lib “ System of Inocu¬ 
lation,” published 1796, first attempted, in 
die year 1763, the introduction of the 
systeav of inoculation for die small-pox, 
which had been made known by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, and which he put 
in piactice with extraordinary success at 
Ingatestone, and subsequently in the 
metropolis and in various parts of the 
kingdom. 

At St. Catliarine’s-bil), near Guildford, 
Nicholas Vincent , esq. 

At GvUve- House, Norwood, Mu. 
Wright, wife of William Wright, esq. 

In Berners'-street, 71, Sir Thomus Her- 
nere Plestow, Knt. of WatlingtontuU, Nor¬ 
folk. $ 

In Bclvidero,plar.e, St. Georgc’s-fields, 
90, Constantine J tunings, esq. the well- 
known antiquarian ; father of Mrs. Locke, 
of' Norbury-park ; and dbtinguislied as a 
public character for iiis taste iu vertu, men¬ 
tal energy, and patriotism. 

At Croydon, Mrs. Catherine Chamber- 
ktyne , widow of the Rev. Thomas C. 
rector of Charlton, Kent. 

At Brentwood, 74, Elisabeth, widow of 
the late James Holbtook, esq. 

In Upper Guildford-street, 85, William 
Draw, esq. 

la Fleet-street, 70, Mr. William March. 

At Queen's Elm, Brampton, 61, S. 
Edwards, esq. F.L.S. much regretted by a 
numerous and scientific acquaintance. As 
an accurate and able botanical and animal 
draughtsman lie has been surpassed by 
few. The Flora LontfinensM, the Botani¬ 
cal Magazine, Botanical Ledger,and Keesv 
Cyclopaedia, owe their chief excellencies 
In this way to Ms masterly penes. Con¬ 
stantly copying from nature in all his 
works, he has delineated a greater number 
of objects than-any other artist ef his day. 
His manners were very amiable .and en¬ 
dearing, and lie was beloved as a man by 
all who knew him. 

At Tottenham, 79, J. Budges, esq. 
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The Right Rtv. Dr. Pansns, bishop of 
Peterborough. 

The Rem C. JiCottertU, rector of Had* 
ley, Middlesex, and North Wall bam, 
If anti, - ‘ ' V) 

At Hanwril. Middlesex, 72, the Rev, 
Herbal Randolph, R.D. Precentor of St, 
Paul’s, rector of Hwiweil, and perpetual 
citrate of Wimbledon. 

In Ilertfiml-etreet, #6, Sa sf»/ EUenbo- 
rough: she was the youngest daughter of 
the Marquis of Londonderry, and sister of 
Lord CastlereagU. 

At Walworth, 77, the Rea. Joseph Jen- 
kins, D. D. a celebrated disentitle minis¬ 
ter, in which connection he was highly 
respected. 

In Mfte-end*road, 7.1, John Sime, esq. 

At Alpha Cottage, Regvnt’s-park, 51, 
John Whitehead, esq. 

In Colebrook-row, Islington, Mrs. Him* 
moml. 

Mr. Holland, silversmith, of Fleet-street. 

In Cmnlierland-street, New-rqad, 71, 
Samuel Aibouin, esq. 

In Orote’s Buildings, Tllackheath, Ann, 
wife of George Voting, esq. 

In George street, Hanover-squnre, Miss 
Shelley. 

In Piccadilly, Mr. Newman, jeweller. 

In Charles’s square, Hoxton, 67, Mr. 
William Ltreriqglon. 

In Gloticester-plaoe, St. Mary-le-bone, 
the wife of W. H. Burgess, esq. 

In Lower Scymoiir-street, Sophia, wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Shedden. 

[The late Mr. James Whittle was bom 
in 1756, at a little village near Itelvoir 
Castle, in Leicestershire, and for a quarter 
of a ccBtmy was mi eminent mop and 
print-seller, in partnership with Mr. Lau¬ 
rie, (an engraver by profession ;) and both 
had sorted their predecessor Mr. Robert 
Mayor. About the year 1776, yomig Whittle 
came to town, “ to make his fortune,” as 
he nsul to say, recommended by tetter 
from Ins late master to Mr. George Robin¬ 
son, of Paternoster-row; and by him, to 
Mr. Sayer. Fie had served bis appren¬ 
ticeship at Nottingham, with one Heath, 
a bookseller and ~ stationer, a corres¬ 
pondent of (be Robinsons, and sucle 
to the elder Heath, the engraver,—-Mr. 
Whittle was, until lately, a most con¬ 
vivial companion among the parties of 
jolly fellows, that are found'tolerably 
no morons in- the Vicinity of the theatres; 
his temper and manner lining him ad¬ 
mirably for fee jovial board. Most of 
these now no longer e.iist, tlie actors iu 
them being. In like manner, gone to their 
homes} from these and other causes, he 
neglected, within a few years, visiting the 
Black.-jaek, Garrick’s-hcad, tlie Finish, 
or the Brilliants’ society, at which" Dick 
Suett, Bob Palmer, Sedgwick, and other 
public, men itt Succession, wcie'in the 
habit of enjoying each other, after tlie 
termination of their labouis in the hsvse. 


—Ecclesiastical Promotions, 875 

This last-named society, of which Mr. 
Whittle was a member from its commence¬ 
ment m 1797, was set on feet at« common 
public-house by the late Hobert Willey, 
formerly a bookseller la Ludgate-street, 
and better known by ihe name Of Bob 
Short, being that which he affixed to some 
brief *» rides” on whist, pot (ogeiher by 
him; bnt to a treatise on the Shwtrineof 
annuities, also written by the same, Ids 
proper cognomen appeared. At: this 
society Mr. Whittle, although h« made 
no speeches nor snnp at alt, made a 
good number of bis friends member* who 
cfiuld do both, and be enlivened the 
meeting with hts sallies. They afterwards 
changed their place of meeting, and their 
title to the “ Eccentrics,” iu May’s build¬ 
ings, Sain: Martin’s lime: ttiere con¬ 
tinued until the return of Fox to office, 
and RomiUy became attorney-general; 
which encouraged Gale Jones, Wright, 
Brounley, and others, to open spouting- 
rooms for hire, and to bold forth by the 
hour. It cannot be deemed unacceptable to 
take this brief notice of a society, which, 
within one year of its commencement, 
(on a wet Snnday in 1797,) numbered on 
its lists two thousand three hundred re¬ 
spectable names, and must at last have 
reached so far as twenty thousand, all 
paying a line on admission. Hereby their 
funds became sufficient to enable them to 
bestow something in occasional charity, 
in imitation of the more systematic free¬ 
masons. To this last-named society of 
well-known secret brethren, Mr. Whittle 
also belonged, and tided some of its dis¬ 
tinguished offices with much applause. 
Notwithstanding, Mr. Whittle nev<r.neg¬ 
lected business- an hour. In consequence 
of the constant lateness of such carousals, 
but was always at his past in the morning, 
until tlie period of ha lost illness. His 
manner of accosting his friends was sin¬ 
gularly unrestrained, vivacious, and ener¬ 
getic; and ever inspired hi# hearers with 
the eoutidenec that wbat he said was 
meant, and that nothing would be kept 
in reservation. Theatrical convivials wore 
sure of a welcome reception at all times, 
and their benefit tickets a ready pur¬ 
chaser in him. Many of these and others 
be afterwards introduced m the pictorial 
embellishments to a large collection of 
single songs, each of which was surmounted 
by a cbaractofistie picture,} 

ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 

Rev. W. PALMER, to the prebeadal 
stall of Wei ten PdnshnH, Lincoln. 

Rev. Joux Pbkston Reynolds, B.A. 
la the rectory of Little Mttndeit, Herts. 

Rev. Hbkky Rolls, M.A, to bold the 
rectory ot BurnvfeR AIl Saints, with the 
rewtery of Buraw^BbvAtidrcw. 

Tim Right R6bti^p^MAU*», bishop 
of ljnidoti', to ffie "IpROpnc of Pete;- 
borough. 

# w tsTMtsnn 
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*, TROTTK*, *80, 

M s. Thotte* adds another iustaaee 
> totbe many which have now.be* 
fore, ofUie ^adequacy ®f talent to preserve 
it* possessor from; feeling those, and mere 
than those, calamities, which the flesh i* 
Leir to. No perronseemed .better justified 
in looking for a participati&jUOf the bles- 
slngsoflife, or of escaph^lpt premature 
andhmrmltsde temiinatioa >' Of^it, which 
liaxdhadedthe destiny of the ’subject of 
this notice, if auydependence, could be 
placed -on sublunary events, the- uueer- 
tainty of which is, alas, bat toepsever* 
bial, the situation Mr. Trotter once en¬ 
joyed, as Secretary to Fox, might liave ex¬ 
empted him from a fate at once disgrace* 
ful to the nation, honorable to hisowa fee> 
lugs, and consolatory to bis last moments. It 
could not but have been highly-gratifying 
to one who felt with the power the inde¬ 
pendence so often associated, with, and 
which ought never to be separated from, 
genius; when he looked back upon the 
past, to btr able to exnit that he bad never 
prostituted those talents given to him by 
the bounty of his Creator for his own ad¬ 
vancement in this life—that he never lent 
himself to party, beyond that patriotic 
firdortr \sh®cn,;horn of enthusiasm, and kin¬ 
dling atthelpfputationsthrowiiout against 
his country, mid bunting with a'desire of 
justifying even .her eccentricities, urged 
him to commit* sometimes, tlte unpardon¬ 
able otience of speaking and writing the 
plain unvarnished truth." By the same 
love of his native land, lie was stimulated 
to' an exertion beyond what his finances 
might authorise, to rescue from an obli¬ 
vion into which it was fast sinking, the 
Harp of his Country, in whose plaintive 
notes he took peculiar pleasure whilst he 
Lung over them, arid interwrealhed its 
Strings with the wild dowers of his 
native soil. The rapturous effect of Caro- 
Ian's commemoration is still fresh in the 
'recollection of a Dublin audience, and the 
pulsation, never felt before, and perhaps 
never to be felt again, by which the sounds 
of national airs recalled born their grave, 
and the sight Of one of the last of the bards, 
who seemed, as it were, to have left an¬ 
other world fpr a short period, to revisit 
the gtympse* oftbw, made its doe Im¬ 
pression. The scene was worthy of a 
purer age! whilst we haul to lament that 
thevoeud* broke upon tlifa ear only to sink 
again into silence and sadness, tike that 
which pervades the hall. Where the lent 
'minstrel once struck.Ids bold -chord, or 
gently touched his tgim-pathetic strings. 
The spirit whitd»|jlM*fo to sneli a folda¬ 
ble feeling not|»wJR^»‘tn this cold age, 
energy etu)iigl|'%pfe»erva what now may 


bq called exotic strains, me,'found has, 
onfce more, crossed the ses* that divide us 
from our Cambrian' neighbours. Would 
that the reflexion even could be cattglit by 
the sons of Erin, and that their blind bards 
might'again find the loss of one souse re- 
payed by a double portion of beneficence 
in another, and that when tbeydftrt their 
eyes, they might find the siglit transplanted 
to their can- When could the strings 
of the harp be touched with better hopes 
than under the protection of a chief go¬ 
vernor, who is endeared to the country 
by the “ silver link,tbe silken tie," 
of affection of a chief’ governess, of 
whom Erin boasts as being their own P It 
is not, perhaps, known as genorsMy as »t 
should be, that tliere is a fund, though a 
small one, lying iu the hands of the trea¬ 
surer of the Harp Society, where it has 
been placed, under the impression that 
times might return when an union of power 
and patriotism, with authority, might be¬ 
friend «ich an institution, and help to 
restring the national instrument of Ire¬ 
land, enabling those who love tbeir “ native 
wood notes wild," to defy the slanderer, 
who, for the basest of purposes, would 
throw bis firebrands round the Lyre itself, 
and send her snakes hissing from under 
the leaves of the humble, the trampled 
Shamrock. Should this long looked for 
era of peace and harmony, and plenty, be 
returned, and that it is not an “ idle dream," 
this fund may yet be renovated by fresh 
subscriptions; and then, aided by a Talbot, 
a Leinster, and Charieiuont, Ireland may 
take her part—not a second, but a hut 
part—amongst the Harmonic Societies 
Which, whilst they do credit to their 
several founders, help to restore mid keep 
alive the melodies of the “ days of Eld.” 

It is the intention of the literary friends 
of the late John Bernard Trotter to raise 
an humble, but, they hope, not tasteless 
monument to ins memory, The following 
inscriptions, by two of his particular 
friends, are to be engraved upon his 
tomb:— 

Sacred 

To the Memory of 
JOHN HERNS mi 1 ROTTCR, ,, 
once ■ 

frirate Secretary ■*,. 

to ■ _ -‘vr 

CHARLES JAMES FO*. 

M*y ha untoward late he a teaaon to 
Genius. 

Like JR wav CamoCns, 

Me died in poverty; 

, Gifted by the A irotjhiy 
With superior lalenu; 
bat, altar ■* 

neglected 

by too many of thoae who should have 
” •ymptthixed 

with the Poet,—live Pvlriott 


ci r 

lu one worn, die Eric ml 

fox. 


Stranger, 
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9tr»noe«“.»8fc T* who **«• ' lWB » 

Who Iren within tint lowly Inert 
’ri«on« wti« fefettfeV varying woe*, 
Wno»e|}nW'H<n*m)Sit' break repose : 
But, like.Mftface-lOvWfun’a lyre, 

Left lorp, weflected, to esp re, 

•* A Man of Sorrow/”—but >li» rtagt; 
The fiCTrt’sidtetsMKNa broke »t lasii 
And now lie w»k«»,—ha alepi before ,— 
Tire p)i.idlU|Mof life i» *>’ci} 


In sgtemerteoa/ohannisTrotier, , 

Arbor, singultu ut ramie agitata amurrat, 
singuliuni tmeeroeorite Ptreia irahat; . 

In imraApa rgii *uU* 408 fore Sepulchred), 
Mentjf* c«mpr«ia est Optima Vwi—lacrymx, 

II fSwrt'WtuiBulocantetur Carmine Mud*, 
Ruae relink ietro don Li vote dibit. . 

He was interred, according to Ills dying 
reqne»t,Wear a row of elm trees* in the 
cathedral buryiag-grmrad at Cork, 

THE LAVE CAPTAjft Pin UP BEAVER, R.», 

By James Prior, tty. 


Descended from an ancient and rcspec* 
table family, he was, while yet a child, 
placed as midshipman in the royal navy; 
1 1 having been long observed, m this ar¬ 
duous profession, that those alone make 
skilful seamen who commence their career 


at a very early age. This was about the 
year 1774. During the American war ho 
served in all the principal fleets employed 
on that coast, and tu the West Indies; and, 
being always remarkable for professional 
diligence, was promoted to the rank of 
hen tenant, jnsf before the conclusion of 
that unhappy contest.' ' ' 

Shortly afterwards he visited France, 
for the better attainment of the language, 
and made several excursions through the 
most attractive parts Of that country. 
Strongly tinctured, however, with that 
spirit of adventure often characteristic of 


Imlf-pay officers of the navy and army. 
After numberless delays and obstructions, 
the three vessels, charters ?;fb ifonvep the 
adventurers, quitted GraveSfcnd. But the 
scheme being from tlnsflrttjncOnMderatt', 
and extremely JH-dRgwted sad arranged, 
strong symptom* or disunion end hostility 
soon became evident nmoog the feeding 
members ; sickness and privationsadded 
to tlieir ill-humour, rendering the voyage 
en fficientiy indirattve of tbe fufure fate 
of the intended colony. ■ •• ' . 

The »(krt 'el«isen tor the settlense*# sras 
thp island of Bnhuna, near the Portuguese 
factory of Bissao. But, on arrlvisgftere, 
dissension had so alienated some; and 
despondency others, front the undertaking* 
that many returned directly home, without 
landing. Sevqgal, having schemes of them 
own; proceeded elsewhere ; and some 
who ventured on siiore before arrange¬ 
ments had been made with the natives of 
the adjoining main, who claimed the 
spvereiguty, were attacked and severely 
bundled. This proved still more dispirit¬ 
ing; bat, the savages' being conciliated, 
Air. Beaver was appointed governor. 

Here commences a tale of suffering on 
the one band, and -fortitude on the other, 
scarcely paralleled in the annals of colmti- 
zat ion. For eighteen months he straggled 
incessantly with obstacles of every kind, 
-—continually assailed by disease and 
death, threatened by attadmj&otii within 
and willumt, forgotten by thhse at home, 
totally destitute of resources; yet, from 
a high sense of duty, vainly endeavouring 
to extract order and prosperity out of the 
elements of confusion and distress. N one 


naval men, he became tired of home. The 
investigation of unknown shores uttd conn- 
tries was always bis favorite idea. A 
voyage to the South Seas promised much; 
and, as a whaler offered the only means of 
gratifying this wish, he attempted to 
engage a passage, offering, besides pay¬ 
ment, his professional services in the 
voyage; but the owners, having little 
idea of mere curiosity inducing srteh an 
undertaking, suspected smi-ter motives, 
and declined the engagement. The inter¬ 
view u described with some hutnottt in 
“ African Memoranda,” 

A plan being projected in 1752 for colo¬ 
nizing a portion of the western coast of 
Africa, Mr. B. jealously embarked in the 
enterprise. Its immediate object was the 
introduction of civilization, agriculture, 
and the useful Arts, among the natives, in 
prospect of tile gradual abolition of the 
slave.trade: added to the hone of raising 
products similar to those of the West 
Indies by free labourers, and than contri¬ 
buting still more effectually to the main 
design. Several eminent merchants and 
others of the city of London gave it their 
support; with some of these, indeed, it 
originated, and, besides the subject of 
this memoir, was joined by several other 
4 


could have so persevcringly attempted 
this, but a man possessing nerves of trim. 
The narrative is interesting: it ftrnnsheit 
a lesson to any who should so far disregard 
personal privation and danger, as to un¬ 
dertake the regulation of a new settlement, 
without direct assistance and authority 
from the government. 1th also an ihns- 
tration of that vigor of mind often found- 
in tiie naval profession. Men contmnaity 
accustomed to shifts end hardships, natu¬ 
rally possess more resources, and -can 
draw upon them with greater effect, than 
ethers; for their temperament is commonly 
of that elasticity, that the more it is 
depressed, the stronger wi|i be the efforts 
to rise superior to difficulties. 

. It was this resolute spirit which kept 
-the unfortunate colony «i Bukttaa <u exis¬ 
tence long after its natural term of life 
had expired. But, when its enterprising 
chief had no longer any people to work, 
or to be governed; whan the association m 
London could give no support, and war 
bgd commenced with France,—-he quitted 
it with only one dotantit, the sad remnant 
of *75 persons, *p)|b£iKiginaUy embarked 
on die expcditiottit^MKdcnt proof, how¬ 
ever, was obtained, fmtjfdne of its main 
objects, the raising of colonial produce, 
# might 
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might be Moompliftlted on many parts of 
the coast, — tttwuys excepting Sierra 
Leon*,—provided an effective settlement 
went tnstitnteff and vigorously supported 
by the mother country. The particulars 
are detailed at length by himself in a 
quarto volume, already alluded to, pub¬ 
lished in ^805, entitled, “ African Me* 
marauds." 

Tire navy being again open, he re* 
mimed bra professional duties under Lord 
KeitK* Having auqnived th# esteem and 
patronage sf *bk experienced Officer, 
be accompanied him a few' yews after¬ 
wards to tee Mediterranean, in the Qmfrn 
Charlotte, unfortunately burnt, with 
the loss of many lives, in Leghorn 
roads; but, happily, Mr. Beaver was OB 
shore with the admiral. He stolid at this 
time so conspicuous in reputation, as to 
bo considered the best first-lieutenant in 
the service; and so highly did the com¬ 
mander-in-chief estimate Ins talents, that, 
though holding only this junior office, lie 
appointed him to stipeiintend the general 
affairs of the fleet, subject only to his own 
immediate orders; an appointment equal, 
for the time, to the rank of rear-admiral, 
and never before conferred on any officer 
of the same standing. 

In the proposed attack upon Cadis in 
1600, he m understood to have planned 
the landing, tbe details of which were said 
to be verymtde. The masterly disem¬ 
barkation -of, the army in Egypt was 
likewise, in a considerable degree, the 
re-ult of his arrangements. More re¬ 
cently, lie immediately directed and 
executed tbe same important operation 
at Martinique pievious to its last capture; 
and again at M anritins. As a pi oof of the 
sense entertained of his merits, all these 
duties were assigned him, notwithstanding 
Ihe presence of senior officers, whose 
claims to this, or any ether mode of 
distinction, are always first considered. 
In all be evinced equal ability in project- 
• ing, and coolness in the exeention: an 
jnstaitee of the hitter occurred in running 
for the anchoiage to dis-embark tbe army 
at Mauritius, when a boat of the. Nisu«, 
Waring all the necessary orders, flags, and 
signals, to direct that operation, was towed 
pnder water, and the contents totally 
destroyed. To many tbe loss would have 
been irretrievable; but such was Ins 
fertility of resource, that, before the fleet 
reached the spot, fresh arrangements were 
made* and not a moment s delay took 
placp in the landing, * 

Having been posted into the Aurora 
frigate by Lord Keith, lie wanooofiiwd 
hy the Admitglty hi 1800 ; in this ship lie 
had been actively employed e» the coast 
of Italy; and, if w« are correct, was 
the bearer of the dhmgtches to England 
fiute the co»imarkka;-in-chicf, announcing 
the surrender of.-Genoa. At Gibraltar, 
in the preceding year, he had been turned 

t 


In marriage to an amiable woman of supe¬ 
rior attainments, hy who# he has left a 
large family. f&f 1 , 

■ Soon alter the oomtiiflltf^ltiit of the 
rnpture with France, lie received the 
command of the 8e# 4 ®PrftriMcs at Sooth- 
end. Here lie Amtni&d the narrative 
of the Rularna expedition, besides con- 
tribnting many valuable papers on the 
defence of tbe coanrliy during the then 
prevailing fears of inihabh. In JS06 he 
was appointed to tbc' AcOftn, Mw'-*of the 
largest frigates hithe service, -which, 
being immediately Ordered to the West 
Indies, was constantly employed in tlte 
most arduous da ties of the station during 
ihe eventful lime of fraWd action of the 
French islands, and tbelfrat movements of 
independence in the Spnffisii colonies, her 
captain more than oupe receiving the 
public acknowledgments ofdSir Alexander 
Cochrane. In a mission to Caraecns, ho 
had the address to persuade the local 
government to permit him to seize a 
French brig of war, just arrived from 
Europe, in the interest of Joseph Bona- 
»arte. On returning to England, the 
alter end of 1809, the Acasta was paid 
oft'. In the succeeding ^ptil he commis¬ 
sioned this ship, since which the piin- 
eipal events of the voyage are general¬ 
ly known; though many striking trails 
of character in the man, and dbrtvaguislird 
excellencies in the officer, not hmueffintely 
connected with my subject, have been 
passed unnoticed, whose value could only 
be appi eciated by the naval profession. 

Blessed with an excellent constitution, 
he. had been an utter stranger to serious 
illness since the Aftican expedition; few 
men allowed themselves less indulgence ; 
in the coldest weather he would not have 
a Are, in extreme vicissitudes he seldom 
resorted even to a great coat, and, when 
assailed hy indisposition, always professed 
himself independent of medicine. Habit 
had confirmed these prejudices. Ini lined 
with uncommon strength of mind, he had 
been accustomed to depend only upon 
lumsclf; ami therefore conceived, perhaps 
with pardonable weakness, that these 
extraneous helps were in a great degree 
unnecessary to the health of the human 
frame. With such opinions his premature 
death is scarcely surprising; and, as it 
proved impressive in no common degree, 
nmy be worth detailing,* *? / 

He complained of trifling pain twinarn- 
ing we anchored from St. Hclengj hut, 
utter some consideration, remarked that, 
as fie had several-duties of consequence 
to perform the fins; day in harbour, he 
should delay the subject of health tit! the 
ensuing morning. Even tin* he thought a 
great concession to the healing art. In 
tlie evening, however, when at dinner with 
AdmindTyler, he was violently seized, 
and, retiring to bk lodgings, annrred for 
twenty Jour hours the moot sxcioeiating 

pain 
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pain without a immntir; that fortitude 
which he professed, and always displayed, 
net once deserting him. Suspecting the 
fatal termination of (lie eomplmnt { Ente¬ 
ritis), he inqtdred bt)W long it was proba¬ 
ble life might be prolonged, should the 
symptoms not amend? “lie you doubt 
my fortitude ? (said he halndy, seeing me 
hesitate-in'lifee reply ;) yon need not,—I 
await deatli with resignation: I have long 
looked it tu the face without fear, and 
why should?! tremble now ? I feel I cannot 
live fodjf jfo this situation, [he was then 
writlfifigtn the mast dreadful torture,] 
therefore .use no unnecessary reserve; be 
eapdid/’,. 

Competed and firm, be lingered three 
days longer, excjjting alternately our 
wonder and regMI; the medical art of 
die navy, the ainty, and tlie town, being 
exhausted in vain for relief. Ue repeat¬ 
edly thanked the gentlemen in attendance; 
“ Wlien X am dead, (said be,) if it can in 
the least bebeiit society, let me be open¬ 
ed : I have no possible objection, hut 
rather wish it tlian otherwise.” t)n the 
evening of the 5th, while roy ariu support¬ 
ed his liead, he breathed his last, with 
scarcely a struggle; peace to his noble 
spirit 1 Admired in life, be was still more 
worthy of admiration in that trial which is 
the touchstone of ns all. To use the 
emphatic words of a gallant companion 
in arms, Capt. C. M. Sehomberg, R.N. 
who often attended his sick hod,—“ He 
has not merely taught.us how to die, but 
how we should live, iu order to be euabled 
thus to meet death.” 

STEPHEN SAYRE, ESQ. 

Mu. Sayre was the son of a man of 
considerable property in Loug Island, in 
the state of New York, in America. His 
father educated him well, and put him 
into a merchant’s counting-house, where 
he was bred to that honorable employment. 
Soon alter be quitted this countiug-boiise 
he came over to England, with strong 
letters of recommendation to the late 
Alderman Hayley, and many of the most 
respectable American merchants. These 
letters, with a foie countenance, an ele¬ 
gant person, polite behaviour, and good 
souse, soon introduced him into the first 
families of the city; nor did he stop here, 
for be toon gained a large circle of ac¬ 
quaintance at the west end of the town, 
and is even said to fiave been noticed by 
the great Earl of Chatham, who warmly 
espoused, the catose of America; to which 
Sayre, worn birth and sentiment, was 
strongly attached. Although thus intro¬ 
duced into gay, and often high, company, 
he did not neglect the main chance, and 
by attention got himself introduced as • 
partner jn an American house of respec¬ 
tability ; but he did not continue in this 
situation long. Among his acquaintances 
at the west end of the town, be formed a 


connection with two young gentlemen of 
some fortune, and, iu conjunction with 
form, set up a banking-house in Oxford- 
street, under the title of the Oxford-street 
Bank; the bouse they, occupied was the 
comer of Stratford-plaee. This was a 
bold undertaking for young men, but it 
continued sonic time, and might have 
continued longer, lint for a circumstance 
which will be hereafter mentioned. Mr. 
Sayre came over lr«m his own country full 
of the spirit oftrue liberty, and in England 
he associated, with the noblemen and 
genfoeniea of the patriotic side of foe 
question,,. Under their auspices he de¬ 
termined to become a public man, and 
foe first step he took was to be made free 
of the eity ol xLomlou, and stand as a 
candidate for sheriff of that city. He did 
so; aqd,in conjunction with his friend and 
countryman, Mr. Lee, of Virginia, tie 
succeeded, and they served the office 
together, with a considerable degree of 
credit. He took for the motto to his 
carriage, Manus i/timiat tyre unis. This 
was his first and last city honor. 

Among Ins American acquaintances was 
a young man of liis own age, of the name 
of Uichardsuu, from Pennsylvania, origi¬ 
nally a quaker, but who bad so far de¬ 
viated from the rule of his sect as to seek 
to become an officer ui the army. Sayre 
was foe free with him, and was barely 
betrayed. He lodged an information be¬ 
fore the secretary of state against Mr. 
Sayre, for having nude a proposal to him 
to seixe and carry off the king. Sayre 
was taken into custody, kept some days 
in confinement, and then discharged with¬ 
out hail. The charge was too ridiculous 
to be believed for a moment, ami his 
friends, in general, thought that he had 
made the proposal to Uichardson in a joke*' 
It had, however, serious effects, for it put 
au eud to the banking concern; but the 
strangest circumstance was, that, although 
It. had not made good bis charge, he was 
soon alter appointed au ensign in the 
guards, and in which he rose to the 
command of a company and the rank of 
liiuitcnant.cohiue}. Sayre's fortune, al¬ 
though checked by tins, was not ruined, 
and be soon after married a lady of good 
fortune,of the name of Neil, the daughter 
to a judge of that name. Site was accom¬ 
plished, but much older than him. The 
lime soon came in which an American 
must take his side ; and England wasuot 
a place for a man of Mr. Sayre’s princi¬ 
ples to continue in. He, therefore, went 
away to bis own*country, in where cause 
lie warmly embarked. He is said to have 
been employed by Dr. Franklin $ bat it is 
certain he accompanied Mr. Lee, his 
friend* *» secretary, when that gentleman 
went to Berlin as the American envoy. 
He was afterwardjMpit; diplomatic capa¬ 
city at Stockholm ifodC^eiiliagcii. After 
the noble struggle his-ftontry made, ha 
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hwl the happiness to seehpr Independent; she must have reached a my great age 5 
and has, we believe, redded there ever Mr. Sayre, himself, it appears, was eighty- 
since. Some time since ite sold a fine seat five yearn old at the time of his death, 
be pressed to Joseph Bonapafte. The %* 5TA* account of Cuft* U*yd, and some 
American account-says, bis wife died the • ether nriieltt, *» ssr niiU. 

day after him. If this was his first wife, ■% , '' • 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCE^ 

, With all the Marriage* and Deaths. • ^ 


NOHTHtJWBERLAJfD AND mm HAM. 

A K ES P ECT ABLE mactieg of mer¬ 
chants and *nairafact$tore was held, 
at Newcastle, to resist the piropsssd mea¬ 
sure of taxing coals at tpe jnt moo^h. 
Isaac Cook son, esq. moved a series ofreso- 
liirions, which were tiniiiiiiuotHly agreed to. 

Some, of the people of Durham lately 
displayed a singular metliod of expressing 
their dislilte to the new Corn Bit) Peti¬ 
tions, which were got up in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. , they shifted the effigies of the 
advocates of such petitions with straw, 
mid, after making a bonfire, threw them 
into it. 

Married.) Mr. t*. Hall, to Miss J. Dong- 
las, both of Newcastle.—Mr. T. Barnett, 
of Newcastle, to Miss J. Johnson, of 
Monkwearmauth.—Mr. O. Selkirk, of 
Gateshead, to Miss M. Eastwood, of Heh- 
bnni Hall.—Lieut. P. Bowlby, to Miss 
Hazlewood,Of Durham.—Mr. A. Smith, of 
Durham, to Miss Carver, of Northallerton. 1 
—Mr. R. Shallow, to Min E. Paul.—Mr. 
P, Millyr, to Mrs. J. Temple.—Mr. T. 
Watson, to Miss C. Jolinson.—Mr, W. Ord, 
to Miss M. EdWardsr all of North SliiekU. 
—Mr. J. Cowie, of North Shields, to Miss 
J. Pattiuson, of Carlisle.—Mr. J. Scott, 
of Tynemouth, to Miss Davison, of North 
SliieHhu—Mr. E. D. Thompson, of South 
Shields? to Miss M. A. Logan, of North 
Shields.—At Darlington, Mr. R» Thomp¬ 
son, to Miss Feelham.—Mr. W. Ecles, of 
Barnard Castle, to Miss E, Walker, of 
Kotnaldkifk.—Mr. T. lieslop, to Miss G. 
Thompson, both of Tweedmoutb.—Mr. J. 
M. Henderson, to MissE. Paterson^ both 
of Morpeth.—Mr. J. Kell, to Miss H. 
Aiuslie, both of Hexham.—Mr. S. Glen- 
dennen, to Mies E. Mason, both of She- 
riagten,—Mr. ft. Copeland, to Miss M. 
Tcndale, both of Chester-le-Street. 

Died.] At Newcastle, in Nort lumber- 
land-place, 96, Mrs. M. Carr.—In New. 
gate-street, 74, Mrs. E. Atkinson,—In 
Lovahte-roWy Mrs. J. Nixon, suddenly.— 
*3,»r. K. Liddle.—60, Mrs. J. Thonip* 
son*»-77» Mrs. E. Lee.—In Newgate- 
street, 25 ,Miss J. Brankston, regretted.— 
99, Mr. A, Irwin.—Mr. J. Fearney. 

At Gateshead, 67, Mr. W. Gnatard, 
much respected.—M m. Abbott, deserv¬ 
edly lamented.—86, Mr. XV, Watsou. 

At Dnrhitm, 66, Mrs. A. Hopper, of 
New Elvet,— 70 , Mn,G. Chtik.—in Gili. 


gate, #7, Mrs. J. Robinson.—79, John 
James, esq. sensor alderman, xtehwvedly- 
regretted,—Mr. J. Walker.—77, Mrs. A* 
Agate. 

At North Sliields, 40, Mr. J. Humphrey. 
—39, Mrs. Mary Moore.—# 1 Miibnru- 
place, 45, Mr. W. AUtro.—4i,Mr. T. fto- 
cheater.—65, Mrs. E. Denshire.—72, Mrs. 
A. Sharp.—Its Milbitro-place, 52, Mrs. S. 
Burton.—60, Mrs. J. Paterson-—64, Mrs. 
A. Herbert. 

At Sontb Shields, 58, Miss.iL-Kirkley, 
justly esteemed.—Mrs. W. Mftcdonald. 

At Sunderland, 56, Mr. W. Hall.—30, 
Mr. J, Roddara.-5.VMr. J. Jobson.—74, 
Mr. J. Braid.—65, Mr. J. David ton.—At 
Bishopwearmouth, Robert Russel, esq, 
R.N.—58, Mrs. Mowbray, deservedly la¬ 
mented.—86, Mrs. D. Ward. 

At Monkwearmoutli, £8, Mrs. J. Mar¬ 
vell.—At Alnwick, Miss J, Atkinson, of 
Loobottle Home.—61, Mrs. W. Landills. 
—53, Major Hardy, late of the 4th garrison 
battalion.—Mr. W» Mofflt.—At Stockton, 
67, Mrs. Barra*.—71, Mrs. C, Perkins.— 
At Hexham, 75, Mr. P. Lee.—Mr. J. 
Hutchinson.—AtTweedmoutU, at an ad¬ 
vanced age, Mrs. W. Scott.—40, Mias M. 
Gilchrist.—75, Mrs. J. Allen, 

At Longhorslry, 10?, Mrs. Mary White. 
—AtShotley Bridge,Mr. J. Kirsop.—At 
Park Wall, Wokingham, 64, Mr. j. Red- 
sIkiw 

At Spitlal, 70, Mr. W. Hall.—At Windy 
Walls, 108 , /Risen Bruce. —At Riccartun, 
414, James Hay, a soldier.—At HartJe- 

K ool, 44, Mr. It, Brown.—At Whitton, 73, 
trs. J. Willis, respected.—At Poington, 
89, Mr. J. Moor, modi respected,—A t 
Framliiigton, 85, Mr. F. Gray, sen.—At 
(Virion, 49 , Mrs. K. Charter.—At High 
Chirton, 48, Mr. 1. Ramsay. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

At an adjourned meeting of th^geiitle- 
men of Carlisle, lield there on the J 81 I 1 , 
ior affording relief to the poor mamifat- 
turers out of einploynfcut in theejty and 
suburbs, the Mayor iu the Chaff, the 
gentlemen deputed at the last Mpfting to 
enquire into the state of the Manufactur¬ 
ing Poor, reported that , there were About 
400 families ont of employment. Several 
resolutions weie unanimously adopted, 
to obtain rmployment for them.—We say, 
semi thena back to their farms. 

Sib James Graham lately presented a 

petition 
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petition from the inhabitant* of Carlisle, 
praying an 'alteration in ttie poor laws.' 
They complained, that the whole of their 
property would so«tt.be exhausted, if mea¬ 
sures were not speedily taken.—We say, 
re-divide farms,re-build farm-houses, suffer 
the people to live, and they will cease to 
be troublesome as poor er criminals. 

A numerous meeting of “ Friends to the 
Independence of Westmorland" lately 
took place at the City of London Tavern, 
Mr. Cnrwen, chairman; to forward Mr. 
Brougiuwi's.p&rlianientary interest in that ., 
county, in opposition to theLowthera: 
similar meetings took place, the same day, 
in varioua tOwns of Westmoreland. 

Married .] Mr. J. Hezellen, to Miss F. 
Garner.—Mr. T- Keay, to Miss A. Richard* 
m>d. —Mr. D. Lettle, to Miss S. Barker.- 
Mr. G. Graham, to Miss A. Sanders.—Mr. 
T. Sinclair, to Miss F. Smith.—Mr. M. 
Fletcher, to Miss M. Jackson.—Mr. W. 
Wright, to Miss A* M‘Adam.—Mr. H. 
Farlam, to Miss A. Marsden.—Mr. J. 
Davidson, to Miss R. Fuller : aU of Car¬ 
lisle.—T.Stamp, esq. to Miss E. M.Maude, 
of Kendal.—At Wigton, Mr. J. Hender¬ 
son, of Waver ton, to Miss M. Shannon.— 
J. Wallace, esq. of Burton in Lonsdale, to 
Miss Fletcher, of Low Leys.—The Rev. 
Mr. Orniady, of Greystoke, to Miss Wil¬ 
kinson, of Penrith.—Mr. J. Rutherford, 
of Arthurct, to Miss J. Creighton, of the 
Willow Holm. 

Died.] At Carlisle, in Scotch-street, Mrs. 
M. Blaylock.—In Annetwell-street, 26, 
Mr. K> Bushby.—86, Mr. H. Smith. 

At Penrith, 68, Mrs. F. Simpson.—83, 
Mr. J. Robinson.—77, Mr. T. Ivison.— 
44, Mr. T. Kirkpatrick.—At Kendal, 78, 
Mr. R. Hodgson. 

At Brampton, Mrs. E. Tawnley.—78, 
Mrs. Walton.—At an advanced age, Mrs. 
Scars.— At Allonby, 87, Mrs. M. Osmo- 
ilrerly, deservedly regretted.—At Wigton, 
87,Mr.W,Monkhonse.—80, Mrs. M.Ward. 

At Broad Guards, 60, Mr. T. Ferguson. 
—The Rev. Mr. Hare, of Hay ton.—At 
Carle ton, S3, Miss A. Norman.—61, Mr. 
J. Lardlcr, of Hill, near Gilslaud. — At 
Lockerby, at an advanced age, 4. Lorrain, 
esq. much respected. 

VonXSKiRR. 

The York calendar, for the Lent assizes, 
contained the names of sixty-one prisoners, 
—-lour charged with murder, three with 
rape, three with forgery, three with ma¬ 
liciously stabbing *nnd shooting, seven 
with horde’, -cattle, and sheep stealing, one 
for an offenrr against the game laws, one 
with uttering base coin, and the remainder 
with Imrglai tes and larcenies. - 

A new canal at Sheffield was lately 
opened, in the presence of 60,000 specta¬ 
tors. A communication with the main 
ocean, from a town so eminent for its ma¬ 
nufactures, promises fhe must important 
benefits. 
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-.The number of families now suffering 
for want of employment in Leeds, it is 
ascertained, amounts to at least 1000 ; one 
half are wholly unemployed, and the other 
enduring many privations. Deeds Meratry. 
—Is it not owing to the engrossment of 
farms? , 

Married.] Mr.G. Blcnkin, to Mrs. Burn¬ 
ham, both of Hull.—Mh R. Ripley, to 
Miss M. Willans.—Mr. C. D. Mann, to 
Miss E. Stead.—Mr. G. Hunter, to Mrs. 
E. Wilks.—Mr. P. Punt, to Miss S. Wig- 
gleswortb.—Mr. J. Holroyd, to Miss A. 
Salt: all of Leeds.—Mr. W. Smith, of 
Holt, to Miss Jackson, of Sutton on tlio 
Forest.—Mr. R. Batterill,of Hull, to Miss 
A. Garton, of Weiton.—Mr. J, Hargrave, 
of Hall, to Miss Smith, of Bath.—Mr. 
Green, to Mrs. Garlick, both of Halifax.— 
Mr. Watson, to Miss Evers.—Mr. J. Boul¬ 
ton, to Miss Simkinson : all of Doncaster. 
—J. Poulter, of Wakefield, to Miss Perry, 
of Reading, both of the Society of Friends. 
—Mr. R. Ecclcs, of Wakefield, to Miss 
S. Taylor, of Leeds.—Mr. D. Dolby, of 
Bradford, to Miss M. Entwistle, of Shef¬ 
field.—Mr. J. Yewdall, of Leeds, to Miss 
E. Chippindale, of Knaresborongh.—Mr. 
J. Nunn, to Miss J. Prince: both of Pon¬ 
tefract.—Mr. G.Myers, to MissN. Russel, 
both of Selby.—Mr. J. Barber, of Selby, 
to Miss Foster, of Ronth.—Mr. R. J. 
Wrangham, to Miss Dunn, both of Drif¬ 
field.—Mr. J. Waring, to Miss A. England, 
both of Woolley.—Mr. W. Rhodes, of 
Ferrybridge, to Miss S. Kilbee, of Eg* 
borough.—Ms. J. Benson, of Culhara, to 
Miss E. Smith, of Malton.—Mr. W\ Conl- 
son, of Silphn, to Miss Parkin, of Hull. 
—Mr. E. Barber, to Miss S. A. Thompson, 
both of Southowram. 

Died.] At York, 58, Mr. G. Woodhall, 
deservedly respected.—73, Mr. J. Hessay, 
much regretted. — 49, Mr. Cochrane, 
suddenly. — 49, Mr. J. Smith. —Mr. Nel¬ 
son. 

At Hull, 91, Mr. Peach.—23, Mrs. S. 
Hebblcwhite.—44, Mr. G. Luton.—24, 
Miss M. Piotti,—23, Mr. T. Jackson.—In 
Pro v iden ce- row, 7 2, M r. G. W ulton, highly 
respected.—In Waterhouse-lane, 63, Mr. 
W. Habberslraw.—29,Mr. J. Wilson.—21, 
Mr. U. Stainton.—84, Mrs, M. Lazenby.— 
53, Mrs. M. Clarkson, deservedly respcct- 
edrf—In Prvme-street, Mrs. T. Anderson. 
—Mrs. Bailie.—76, Mr. J. Marshall. 

At Leeds, Miss S. Lawrence.—63, Mrs. 
M. Cooper.—70, Mrs. M. Taylor.—76, 
Mrs. J. Tnrkington.—21, Mbs M. Swift 

At Wakefield, Mr. J.ToUon,deservedly 
regretted.—Mr. C. Taylor. 

At Selby, 97, Mrs. Proctor, one of the 
Society of Friends.—Mr. 'l\ Turton. 

At Beyerlev, Miss E. <S}mitb, of Brad¬ 
ford.—62, Mrs. S. Jefferson, suddenly.— 
At Dewsbury, 74, Mrs. H. Shuuhsworth; 
a liberal and landfrijepd to the poor.—At 
Bridlington Quay, 67, Benj. Milne, esq. 

Q®”> " At 
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Otley, Mr. 

Barret.—69, Mr*. F. Simpson. 
tetidgq, Mr. W. ’Dtompsonj 
speftfod,— At Motley, the Rev. Mr. ClMigln 
, * (M> Mr, j. W»y,|«*«y 


S*W' - 


felteS-Mll, • 35, -JKwflL Wil- 


—AtP. 

«|w. , ... 

hahuon* esq.— Aft \Elkntghton, Mr*. A. 
Walker, resjwted.-At rfoiham, 48, Mr*. 
Westward.—At Upper Rilt,8a idle worth. 


[Ajmt 1, 

~rla Po wnab»qnar6,47, Sir, W, Almond. 
'Ain Biake-street, 77, Mr. J. Waring.— 
Jo PuR^Uc-street, 57, Mr. J.Crum.—Mr*. 
Wiatfer-Aft Blaekb»ra,45. Mr. T. Forest. 
—At-''Me#to»-’Noirii»'' : *v^i«»ty, Mr. S. 

4t itai^lxidgq, 16 , MIm 8. Ken. 
wortlty,jjlghiy oAeweL-At Denton, So, 


M. TtorpeTieeneraHy 


j. Bncklry, m 
AtHoI*bant,fti, 
respected. — At Brotberton, 65> G. .At. 
than, esq. lamented.—A*£3ay Home, 41 , 
J, Dyson, esq. mpcb aiA deservedly re¬ 
gretted; - * * S . ' 

VANfASHvaE. , 

A meeting pf the merchants of tbe 
Irish trade waslately Add at Liverpool, 
when it was resolved to form an association 
jbr-.proteoting tbe interests of the trade, 
oa the stmt principles as the other mer- 
cantiie ompcttlions in that town. 

Married,] At Lancaster, Adam Thorn- 
borrow, esq. of that town, to, Catharine, 
•gcond daughter of Abraham Crompton, 
esq. of Lone Villa,near Lancaster.—Mr, 
R« Hornby, to Miss A, Robinson, of Pool- 
lane.—Mr.J. Hey wood, to MissE. Honids* 
worth.—Mr. J. Woodward, to Mrs. M. 
Atherton, of Frederic-fctreet.—Mr. C. L. 
: ahryto Mis* E. Btaun.—Mr. K. Abram, 
to Mrs*W. Barker,—Mr. E.Smith, to Miss 
M. Wood.— Mr. 3. Nathan, to Miss F, 
Samuel: all of Liverpool.—Mr. C. Norris, 
to Mt** M- Ti mperley.—Mr. J. Woollani, 
to Mil*H. L. Lea,—Mr. J. Morris, to Miss 
S, Warbrook. — Mr, Belston, to Miss 
Cbaruley: all of Manchester.—Mr. C. 
Currie, to Mias 8. Cooke, both of Salford. 
—Mr. W. Todd, of Manchester, to Miss 
Rouse, of Aid wick.—Mr. J. Johnson, of 
Salford, to Mrs. Gent, of Ardwick.—Mr. 
W. Bayliife, of Ackrington, to Miss A. 
PoweJLdf Manchester.—Mr. Alderson, of 
Liverpool, fto Miss Robinson, of Manches¬ 
ter,—JohnWorral, esq. of Ordsall, Sal- 
ford, to Miss Ann Bates,of Bonks.—Mr. 
J. Shaw, of Rochdale, to Miss 8. Moore, 
of Manchester.—-Matthew Fletcher, esq. 
of Crompton Ford, to Mis* A. Mann, of 
Liverpool. —Mr. N. Browne, to Miss 
Poole.botb.of Warrington.—Mr. J. Knipe, 
Of Holme, to Miss H. Wilkinson, of Man- 
chrater^M^ T, Hartley, of Broughton, 
to Miss HFIeteber, of Cheelbam-lnll, 
Died.] At Manchester, Me, J, Grim* 
Shaw,— 79, ■ M x* J. Jaale, deservedly re- 
" J * Ip Coo>per.stK*V 48 , Mr. W. 

y generaify regretted. — Mrs, 
1*1 ly esteemed—M m, J. Menu* 
ccyi'lawented.—In*Pulbneri8tmrt, Mrs. 



Mr. lt. Bond, jtistly _ 
ley, $9, Me. J, Varey, 


it Wors- 
wtipected. 



At PinM4»«», '«8, W. Letf.ew. de¬ 
servedly tagged.—At SgUlngfonL near 
Presceb 89, L. Coltbam, 1 
1 . ones tuns. 

The Dee Mills at Chester .were lately 
destroyed by fire.' The juaherty con¬ 
sumed is value# at 6&j<X)ft. ,; ;■ A workman 
was unfortunately burnt to death,, 

At a late public meeting in Chester, it 
was resolved to petition Parliament to 
preset a bridge over tbe Conway, in order 
to facilitate travelling, to Holyhead from 
Chester, Liverpool, Matidite*ter, aud Lon¬ 
don. This is of considerable importance 
to the great manufaetaring counties of 
Y 0 rk •Luncaster, and Chester. 

Married.] Mr. J. Booth, to Mfs.Georgc, 
both ofChester.—The Rev. P. Vannct, to 
Mbs D. Goodburn, both of Knuiefoid.— 
The Rev. Charles Holme, of Congleton, to 
Miss E. Denton, of Wolverhampton.—Mr. 
Harbridge, to Miss Wright, both of Frod- 
sliam.—Mr, W. Dean, of Bradwell, to Miss 
A. Davies, of Tarvin.—Mr. Huxley, of the 
Fields, to Miss R. Wriaht, of Tattenhall. 

Died.] At Chester, in Upper Bridge- 
street, Mr. K. Williams, jun,—Mr*. M. 
Shearing. — In Newgate-strcpt, Mrs. 
Powdl, widow of Mr. Alderman P.—In 
Watergate-street, Mrs. Smith, widow of 
the Rev. G. S.—-In Handbridge, Mr.Scott, 

At Frodsham, 67, Mr, F. Asldcy. 

AtTattenhall, 84, Mrs. R.Wilson.—At 
Picton, 81, Mrs. Gamant 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Robert Melior, to Miss 
S. A. Cluer, both of Derby.—At Ash- 
bomc, E. 8. Chandos Pole, esq. to Miss A. 
M. Wilmot—Mr. Banting, jun. of New 
Brampton, to Miss Uopkinson, of Cbes? 
terfiekU — Mr. Dexter, of Bclper, to 
Miss E. Wightman, of Wimeswold.—R ii- 
pert Cbawner, esq. of Miltmm, to Miss 
E. F. Edglcy, of Mahclie&ter.^Mr. S. 
Ludlam, of Southwingfield, to Miss H. 
Beiks, of Butterley.—Mr. G. Drury, to 
Miss S. Browuson, of AUop,—Mr. M. 
Harvey, of Darley Abbey, to MBs#, Wall, 
0? AJJcfi trcy, 1 - * % *' r 

.Died,} At Derby, 37, MtfR. Wood.— 
58, Mr/GS,' Ifarnnpson, mofch respected.— 

greatly Ummnted. — 67, 


fhargi deserved^.ieip«cted.T—S6, Mr. J. 88, Mr. >G;; Bla 
Prance, justly €' . 

_.AtLiveiVppli%«^l.Pa>W«4qaai«e, 38, .Mrs.4, Rhipliry. 

Mf. B. Ifeftt^Mrs.iA. IrvKing- 1 AtWitk«' s ; t th,d8,A,Goodwin,esq.M.D. 

hits, A* : Qpm&40, Miss L -■ At MlibTownj Ashovcf, 9% Mr. Jloi- 
hi 1 Robin* lihgton.—At Green. House, Darley l^aJe, 

tJ^Mr.D.’Dak^ne^eservedl yJgiavi&d 


(>eiand,* 




, (i-® 1 .^-At 
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—At Sidon, <$€, Mm. J. SterlaadL—At 
Alkmauton, 76, Mrs.Foster. 

,♦ $ , ,‘X’l' 4* 

Tbe tehabitapts of/jMMtadbeW htto 
lately A tojfcwliainjent, 

for » -CiwM; rf Re* 

quests, fe< ’><?>■ ‘mmtetb of small fkM* :— 
desirablf) re|««r«i3ej»tly conducted. ■ .;.. 

Mr. $. FhpB>*toM»e, to Miss 
E. Mrf«^pf^rk<trt3heSeti 

to Mis. IJetdtttja, < of Casflegate.—Mr. 
Marshall, ’to Mm &» Downier;’ all of Not- 
tingham—MV,#. May, of Nottingham, to 
Miss twBpM-Mft '8, 

Draper, f-Cfendny, tq Miss M. A. WH- 
liainsori,qfBjsJ?hrsga;te,NtAtiagham,—Mr. 
J. Moms, of Cotgto»e, to Miss E« Mall, 
of Isfitetorithgatn, ^ttfffgjban. 

Died.} At Nottingham, in the Poultry, 
Si, Miss If, Rtwtou, of Wrmbleswold, 

'■ Mfetsnqtf.— 1 On- Independent, 
bill, 56, I&jrtiN®. Platts.—-In BeUarsgatc, 
Mrs. Loiuas.—In Marygate, SO, Miss J. 
Attenburrow,—In KingVpIace, My. Bit. 
by.—39, M«. 6. Webster. 

At Newark, 66, Me* W. Holland.—89, 
Mr, W. Hankin. . 


$13; 

deservedly totoeioe&—-$0, XiM J*.' A, 
Ireland, jnstly i*m«rtod, — Ia Market* 

Mr. : W; Scotton, much respected—At 


66, BrinB.'.WJayfii"/.'.‘i-v -' 1 

. At LouptabntonjtoydO, Jfrt. Brirrisfed. 
•^SG,'Mi-.Pi.4#te».<• •*,>- v «- •’• ■••’ 

-•• At Heriterimgfte 7<S» M&St'M&tW' ' 

■ AtIrirtterwortlfiWr.&mhhi ;i*| ■•; 
At Appkby»Mr. Tyleoate. 

At Great Wigston, Mft W. Harris.—Ag 
BiUpid^t. e4, Mn. M*Pole, marh re¬ 
spected,—At Waltham, 58, Mary* wife of 
flie Rcv. Mr. Shaw.—At Guialey, 66,'Mr. 
J. Simone, regretted.—At Green’s Lodge* 
Huueote, 86, Sirs. M. Smiths—At Cold 
Newton, S3, Mr. W. Percival, deservedly 
lamented.—At Systoa, Mr. G-Sheffield* 

STAKFOttUSHlHE. 

. A petition from tbe bankers in Stafford¬ 
shire was lately presented to Parliament 
against extents in aid, affirming that 
they are taken out to serve private pur- 
pom,—a fact of which there can be no 
doubt. 


At Mansfield, 73, Mrs. Wright, widow . The Tam worth old Bank of Handing, 
of Charles VV. esq.—3rt, Miss £. Wood. Gaiks, and Wiliingtan, lately stopped pay* 

At NeW Basford, 63, Mr. W„ Barnes.— went. The issues are extensive, owing to 
OS, Mr. W. Dtiffia—At Over Broughton, the respectable personal character of the 
64, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. w. Se- parties. Vv 
vern, of Hull, deservedly lamented.—At Married.'} Mr. Thomason, of Leek, to 

Southwell, 86, Mr, W. Adams.—At Bur* Miss Joyuour, of Bridgnorth.—Mr. 3. 
gage-house, 75, Joint Leacroft, esq.—At Bakcwell, of Wild Park, to Miss E. 
East Bedford, 43, Mr«*E. HowsOn. Butler, of Tam worth.—Mr. E. Crowther, 

tiNcor.asHiRK. . of Beobridge, to Miss E. Smith, of 

Married.} Mr. Burbridge, of Grantham, RushaU Mills, 
to Miss Ridge, of Newark.—Mr. B. Barn. . Died.} At Stafford, Mr. J, Dickinson, 
by, of Hull, to Miss L. B. Atkin, of coroner and treasurer for the county;' 
Spalding,—Mr. J. Holland, of Market. At Wolverhampton, Miss M. Hordern. 
Deeping, to Miss E. Thorald, of Eaton.— —In Staffovdstreet, Mr. R. East hope. 

At Great Girnber, Mr. C. Mortis, to Miss At Weduesbnry, Mrs. Nairn, wife of 
J. Cokjuhotm. Fasham N. esq. deservedly lamented. 

Died.} At Epworth, Mr. Wilkinson, At Tamworth, 49, Daniel Harper, e*q. 
greatly and deservedly lamented. WARWicjtsmntt. 

At Roxby, 19, Miss S. Hornsby, of One proof among many of the internal 
Hull, deservedly esteemed.—At Barrow, distress of the country, is the aetttat state 
70, Mr. J. Gartbwaite.—At Gosbertou, of tl>e (own of Birmingham and neighbour- 
Mtt. S. Ktiight.—AtFantborpe-hall, Capt. hood,—where there are now not less then 
David Lloyd, R.N, of high character in twenty-four thousand paupers: can wewon- 
his prqfeAi5»i%: and deservedly respected In der then at Hie increase of criminals ? 
private life. Murried.} Mr. R. Heaton, jun, to Miss 

Leicester and nvT). \nd* M. Grcw,both of Birmingham.—Mr. T. 

Marr&d.] Mr. Weston, to Mis* Valen* P. Flint, of Birmingham,' to Miss' $. 
tine.—The Rev. Goo. Peake, to Mhs M. Gdrle, of Salwarp.—Mr.' W. Pratt, of 
King, of lsticester.—Mr. J. Swan, of Birmingham, to Mi*s Pickford, of Nether 
Looghbordugh, to Miss Tucker,ofShatltes- Whitacre:—Mr. W. Baker, of Harids* 
bury.—Mr., J. Mnrfin,fo Him A. Brcwiii. wortli, to Mhs M. Kertterton, of Suttoa 
—Mr. W. Concert toMnr. Gatteridge : all Coldfield.—Mr. E. donee,, to Mtsa /Ee 
of Longliboxough.—Mr. Cbarics Paine, to Pendrill, of Duddeston. ! 

Miss Matou, both of Hinckley.—Mr. R. Died.} At Birmingham, inMoor-street, 
West, of Kingston-npon Hull. to Miss A, 93, MrsiJ- Smart.—In Hurst-street, 3 i, 
Ellis, of Beaumont Leys.—Mr. W, Butihre, Miss Ji Lancaster—At Spring-hill, #0, 


s>.?ToTr!'> \ > m'■!3\ ■ i { m w i 11rif-ryT’r ?n jTTv". ^/r 


Bromoo.—Mr. T. Poyner, to Mild Lakin, J. Pemberton, togiettod;—In Rea-otreetj 
both of Sbeepshend. 54, Mrs. A. Murcntt, lamented—In 

Dud } At Leicester, Miss S. Wilmot, Hagley.row, Mr. E. Wilbers—In Hum. 
. Oo 8 street) 
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*treet, Mm. J. Harrison, regretted—66, 
Mr. J. Watson— 48 , Mr. H. Ntckolls, - 
deservedly lamented.—In Lionel-SWeet, 
Miss L-Aston, highly and justly esteemed. 
—In Moland-street, 63, Mr. J. Hock. 

At Sutton 5 Coldfield, 62, Mr* T. Davis, 
deservedly,regretted. 

At West Bromwich, Miss M. Sutton. ■ 

At Sedgley, Mrs. A. Middleton.—At 
Barston-park, 21, Miss E- Baker.—At 
Hockley, Mr. J. Bowen, of Shrewsbury. 
—At Churchover, the Rev. Henry Archer, 
rector,—At Edgbaston, Mr. J. Tagg, of 
Birmingham. 

SHROPSHIRE. *' 

A respectable meeting was lately held 
at Shiffnall, and a series of spirited reso¬ 
lutions were passed in opposition to the 
proposal of laying a tax ou inland coal. 
There ought to be no tax on coals. 

Married.] Mr. Sheppard, of Shrews¬ 
bury, to Miss S. Johnson, of Cotton-house. 
—Mr. Hoggins, to Mrs. Jones, both of 
Wellington.—Mr. Griffiths, of Drayton, to 
bliss Gittos, of Bridgnorth.—Mr. J. 
Burgess, to Miss A. Grinscll, both of 
Drayton.—J. Overton, esq. of Oldcastle 
Heath, to Miss Overton, of Corra, 
Whitchurch.—Mr. W. Williams, of Jack- 
field, to Miss A. Carter, of Madelcy.— 
Mr. Dcaken, of Woodhall, to Miss H. 
Jandrell, of Pnlvcrbatch.—Mr. J. Bead, 
of Wolverley, to Miss A. Boyd, of Wrib* 
hcnhall. 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, in Mardol, Mr. 
JT. Reynolds.—In New-street,Mr. Hill. 

At Oswestry, Mr. J. Dean. 

At Ludlow, Mr. E. Lewis, lamented. 

At the Marsh, Wellington, Mr. W. 
Dixon. 

At Much Wonlock, Mr. G. Evans. 

At Lbtun-park, 67, Sir Robt. Leighton, 
bart.—At Donnington, Miss Parry.—At 
Hodnet, 35, Mrs. Harsall.—At the Ruins, 
Llanvairwatcrdine, Edward Lloyd, esq. 
—At the Leahall, 42, Mr. J. Matthews, 
deservedly lamented.—At Hadriall, Mrs. 
Rowlands, of Shrewsbury.—At Westbury, 
.81, Mr. Geary.—At Frankton, J. Whet tel 
Rurlton, esq. justly regretted. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.] The Rev. P. Robinson, A.M. 
of Dudley, to Miss H. Maynard, of 
Malton.—Thomas Phillips, ctq. of Middie- 
lull, to Harriett, daughter of Gen. Moly- 
neux—The Rev. T. Sharpnell Biddtilph, 
to Charlotte, daughter of the late Rev. 
James Stillingfieet, pret$ndary of Wor¬ 
cester. 

Died.] At Worcester, a*, Mr. B. Crane.' 
—fiH, the Rev. J. Robinson. 

the Blacklands, Stourbridge, Mr. 
T.Jenks. 

At Stourport, John Raffle*, esq. 

nEREFORiVSBIRn. 

Married.] Mr. Sftnkin, to Miss Pyc, 
goth ol Koas.—Cupt. 11. G. Jackson, of the 


Artillery, to Miss C. Cecil, of Moreton 
Jeffries. ' 

jPtMd.] At Ledbory, J. Jarvis, esq. 
amchrespected. • •“ • 

i " -G-LOUCSST ER AN D M OR MOUTH. 

.. Tils;: exteofive #u@m>hoase Of Messrs. 
Biggsand Sarery, Nelson-stteet, Bristol, 

, was lately destroyed by fire. The loss con¬ 
siderable, butinsutred to a Urge amount. 

In a petition to Parliament Utely for- 
warded from Chepstow it »■ stated that 
the poor-rates of that town and vicinity 
have increased to such an extent within 
the last seven years, as to depreciate the 
value of the town at least onc-fifth. We 
say, re-divide the farms, and rebuild tho 
dilapidated farm-houses. 

Married.] Mr. F. Hopkins, to MissF. 
M‘Laren, both of Eastgate, Gloucester.— 
Mr. J. Cornish, of Gloucester,'lb Miss A. 
Gardiner, of Painswick.—Mr. A. George, 
to Miss J. Palmer, of Park-row, both of 
Bristol.—Mr. J. Wigan, of Bristol, to 
Mbs JJ. Fry, of the Hotwells.—Mr. T. 
Webb, of Bristol, to Miss Bagg, of 
Pillning.—Mr. J. Innes, of Bristol, to 
Mrs. A. Church, of New York.—Mr. J. 
Hardy, of Monmouth, to Miss H. Wheeler, 
of Gloucester.—J. Wood bridge Walters, 
esq. of Barnwood-liouse, toMins S. Adam-, 
of Painswick.—The Rev. W. R. Lewis 
Walters, of Lanover, to Miss G. R. Bird, 
of Goytre. 

Died.] At Gloucester, in Sonthgntc- 
street, Mr. Clias. Cole. 

At Bristol, Mrs. Rose, widow of J. C. 
Rose, esq.—61, Mrs. Lovell, wife of tho 
Rev. Samuel L—In Wilson-street, Mrs. 
Pike, of Tetbury, highly esteemed.—On 
St. Micbacl’s-hill, 74, Mr. W. Herbert.— 
32, Mrs. A. Windey.—Mr. W. Organ.— 
25, Mr. W. Wolastoir.—In Broad-street, 
Mr. Hix—Mrs. H. Bailey—Mrs. Old¬ 
field. 

At Cheltenham, Mr. J. Ballinger, re¬ 
gretted.—Miss M. Cooke.— 54, Thomas 
Boyds, esq. 

At Cirencester, 55, Thomas Vaisey, esq. 
—S3, Mrs. Brimble, greatly regretted. 

At Tewkesbury, Mr; J. Claike, much 
respected. 

At Thornbury, the Rev. W. Llewellyn, 
rectoT of Hill. . 

A t Newport, 70, Mrs. Morgan. 

At the Conigree, Newent, Miss M. Hill. 
—At Marshfield, 79, M 1 - W. Chariton.— 
At Burford, Mrs. Daniel—At Havcrton, 
20, Mrs. A. Jessop—At Amberiey, Mr. 
T. Wauklyn* deservedly respected.—At 
Llanwenarth, James Morgan, esq—At 
Wottpn Ondcredge, Mr. E. RfeaL—At 
Wringtou, 61, Thomas CbunciiljWq. 

! OXFORllsrilHE. 

At tbe ljkte Oxford assizes not less than 
TW ENTYjarisoners received sentence of 
death ; viz. h fior highway robbery, 3 for 
bursaries, 2 for stealing a quantity of 
printed cottons, and io for sheep-stealing. 

Thite 
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Three were sentenced to be transported 
fourteen years, and two for seven years. ■ 

Mamed.] Mr, W. Rustier, ofOxford, to 
Miss Eaton, of St, Clement’s.—Mr.-'•Bell- 
man, to Miss D. Brook tend, of Oxford.— 
Mr. R. Soutliam. ofSteepie Aston, to Miss 
M<’ Ward* ,of<I*Kp,—Mr. J. Martin, to 
Miss £. Clarke, -both of Sandford.—Capt. 
J. Thompson, of the East India Com* 
party's service, to Miss A. E. Newman, 
of Ftnmere-house. 

Died.] At Oxford, 64, Mr. R. Rought 
—In St. Aldate’s, Mrs. Oteed.—Mr. J. 
Sutherland.—36, Mrs. E. Tredwetl, re¬ 
gretted.—In Broad-street, 92, Miss M. A. 
Dudley. . 

At Witney, 77, Mr. J. Etwell, widow 
of the Rev. William E. vicar of Statics, 
deservedly lamented. 

At Thame, 65, Mr. A. Hollyman. 

At Fctrworth, 59, Mr. J. Linders. 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE. 

Married.} Mr. J. Cheshire, of Triug, to 
Mm* M. Wood, of Aylesbury. « 

Died.] At Lane End, Great Marlow, 
62, Mr. Jas. Smith.—At Maidenhead 
Bridge, Mrs. Piggott, widow of Gdiery 
P. esq. a lady of extensive benevolence. 

At Shelhngford, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. W. Mills, rector, deservedly re¬ 
gretted. 

HERTFORD AND BEDFORDSHIRE, 

At Hettford, SIXTEEN capital convicts 
received sentence of death, one of whom 
was left for execution, viz. James Head, 
for setting fire to the ham pf J. Overell, 
of Wakely, and burning the produce of 
one hundred actes of corn. 

Married .] Mr. T. Smith, of Redhnrn 
Bury, to Mrs. Maria Bundnck.—Mr. 
Wapshott, jun. to Miss M. Halfpenny, 
both of CliciUey.—W. Franks, esq. of 
Wuodside, to Mins C. Tower, of Weald- 
hall. 

Died.] At Hertford, Mr. M. England, 
lunch respected. 

At King’s Langley, 26, Mr. W.Toovey. 
—At St. John’s Lodge, Sir Cornelius 
Cuyler, hart, a general in the army, and 
col. of the 69th regiment. 

At St. Alban’s, of a lingering decline, 
Mr.-W. Bowden, of the Market-place, 
Hut}.—James Reid, esq. 

SOUTH AM RTO N S1I IRE. 

Married.] Capt. W. Richards, R.N. to 
Miss Sarah Constable, of Notthampton.— 
John Ellis, esq. to Miss Ann Constable. 

Died.] A,t Clipstone, 93, Mr. Ward, 
sen,—At Bugbruok, Mr. T. Turland, 
suddenly. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

, Tl|e passage fixed upon for the Pornon- 

{ irize for the present year is, Shakespeare, 
<ortolann», Act V. Scene A, part of Vo- 
Jiliuma’sspeecli, beginning witli— 

-—“ I'll on know’st, great son, 
end of war’s ttucutuiu,” 


And ending with— 

" Let us shaiae him with our knees.” 
Which is to be translated into Iambic 
Acatalcetic ’Trimeters, according to the 
laws laid down by the Professor in his 
Preface to the Hecuba of Euripides, 
Married.} Mr. A. Brimley, to Miss H. 
Gotobed, both of Cambridge.—Mr. T. 
Richardson, of March, to Miss Carter, 
of Wimblingtou.— Mr. William Whitney, 
of Woodlutrst, to Miss A. Willett, of Cam¬ 
bridge.—Mr. J. Berry, of Up well, to 
Miss H. Hodson, of Ontwcll.—W. Faskin, 
esq. to Miss J. Jones, ofSawston. 

* Died.] At Cambridge, 27, Mr. M. 
Burbage,—30, Mrs. F. Hignell.—In SL 
John’s Lane, 75, Mr. T. Norris.—76, Mr. 
J. Johnson. 

At Bourn, 32, Mr. Fletcher, R.N.—At 
Whittlesford, Mrs. Timrnal, widow of 
Thomas T. esq.—At Brampton, Mrs. J. 
Rose, much respected. 

NORFOLK. 

The subject of public charities continu¬ 
ing to influence all (tarts of the empire, we 
deem it necessary to record in our pages, 
as far as we can, or arc empowered, all 
new benefactions; that they may serve as 
a standing table for reference in ease of 
error or wilful misapplication:— 

Recently was given to the poor of the 
parish of &t. Jolni Tiinberliill, Norwich, 
m bread, a donation left by the late Mr. 
Titos. Clabbiirn, of All Saints, who also 
gave, by will, to the above parish gOUl. and 
likewise to the following parishes— 


St. Michael at Thorn....£200 

St. Michael Coslarty.. 200 

St. John Sepulchre.... 200 

All Saints.*.. 400 

St. Paul with St. James ••••***• 400 

Also to Tasbnrgh, in this county -*-• 400 

Thurston, in ditto-...sOO 

Flurden, in ditto.. goo 

Newton Plolman, in ditto. 200 


The above sums are invested in the 
public funds, in the names of tour truster's 
in each parish; the interest to be given ta 
the poor, in bread or coals, the first 
Monday in February every year.—The 
above gentleman also bequeathed the 
following legacies to the iindeinien- 
fioned charitable institutions in Noiwich; 


Norfolk and Norwich Hospital- * • • ■ 
Treasurer of Cook’s Hospital- • **••*• 800 


And to the same hospital, upon trust, 

. that the poor Women in the aaid 
hospital might receive one shil¬ 
ling each, cveryMomtay, for *,vcr *-800 

To Bethel.. 

Clergymen’s widows...500 

Charily schools...200 

Benevolent Association.. aon 

Attornics’ widows. JO0 

Hospital and school for the blind,- • - • • -30ft 

Benevolent Medical Society.i’00 

And tc the Dispensary.. jH* 0 
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rket,79, Mr*. C. Well, 
aim, Mrs. S. Mudd. 
instead, 69, M*a. 8.J 


atficld, Mr*. Woods— At 
:«r.7—At Hadleigh, S2» 


*«*».*£ IWs 


*f‘ u . i 

' '4'W>" 

V.sr* 


•■ - %*' < atgsa&fe 

A t Chelmsford,^*re ware nokeHSwJ 
ims prisoners for FIFTY weeg o#' 

tally convicted, and received sentence of 
deatlj, and five left for execntiw. Among 


'■* ! fyi „ l<i 

1 ’ ••.Tl*e'$fod# , ef Hhrwtclfisih a depressed 
.state; theweigbt Of ! taxation and " 

;.|w«MKtm’,.4be getierahy fi#f. * In 
, review of timet Or the large trading tOVfnl' at; 

','■ «f tte empire, the spirit ef indestry seems 
' palsied, ebdtesfife in a stagnant state, * , ’dlfiS. 

; Married. J* Mn Cbarle* Gpe/te'."*' 
t*. 8. Da&tihY both 
Prentice, of'Norwich, to 'Mile Potts, ’of 
•, Yarmouth—Mr. T. party ^ 5rs - £, “ ‘ 

Mis« 1& Deacon, of N« 

: Seaman, of Yaranwtii# 'to ... 

.&tV&3RES£^ KSWiaraH 

Win ter ton. ^ ~ * Rolf©, two of the Waltham gang, (eight m 

Diet.] At Norwich, 

8$, Mrs.'J. Wil*on.£-lr 
croft, 50, Mrs. R. 

A. Mason. 

At- Yarmouth, 35, Mr. J. Woolner,— 

69, John Dunlop, eaq. of Glasgow, sud¬ 
denly.—56, Mr. 8. Holmes, formerly of 
Becdes.—At Disg, Mr. Stratt—At Lytin# 

Ml* R, Jeary.—Mrs. Rix. 

At Beceles, Mias E. GSham, of Yar- 
month.—At Hctbersclt, 73, Mr. W. Nash. 

—At Seething, 74, Mrs. Crab be, deser¬ 
vedly respected.—At Lammas,* 100, Mr. 

7. Gooding*. 

SUFFOLK. 



lprisoiiedi, 

The subscribers to foe projected Col¬ 
chester and Essex Infirmary have lately 
resolved to erect it on the road towards 
Lexden, to be of brick, and in a ptaiu bnt 
substantia), manner. 

The extensive manttfactory of Mr. Dalby, ‘ 
fellinonger, Old Fonl, near Bow, was lately 
destroyed by fire, together with the va¬ 
luable stock and machinery. 

Married.] Mr. Barnes, to Mbs C. Em- 
bcrsoB, of Chelmsford.—George Rogers, 
A meeting was held atBnry,'to petition' osq, of ^Mannmgtree, ’to Miss Roebuck ,, of 
parUametit forare vision of the criminal St.JVlaryat HdL—Ihe^Rev. W.Goodday, 


laws of the country. Several resolutions 
were passed, and petitions to both houses 
agreed to.—Better petition against the 
engrossment of farms—the cause of po¬ 
verty, Which poverty is the incentive to 
crimes. 

An.attempt was lately made by the cor¬ 
poration Of Bury to revive an alleged 
dormant right'to JSmail Tilhes.~~ At a meet* 
s ingheiddherh, Edinund Squire, esq. in tiie 


A.M. vicar, to Miss M. Algat, both of 
Terling.— Mr. Brown, of Stratford St. 
Mary, to Mrs. Anns by, of Colchester.— 
Mr. J. Staines, to Mrs. Close, both of 
Halstead. 

Died.]"At Colchester, Miss E. Banister. 
— 80 , Mrs. Neville, willow of Thomas N. 
esq. • 

At Brentwood^ 74, Elizabeth, widow of 
James Holbrook, esq. the poor have lost 


chtttTj it was iMianimouBly resolved,- that a, i bei ?J ^« n «factress. 
the claim should be resisted. Maldon, Mr. J. Wright, much re' 


Afotristf.T Mr. Edw. Thompson, to Miss 
fenith, both ©f Bury—Mr, j. Roiwright, 
of Bungay, to Miss Denny, of Aldhn-rgh. 
—Mr. Johnson, juu. of Ipswich, to Miss 
M, Rudd, of Sheerness;—MV. J. Hearsum, 
to Miss. S. Whiting, “both of Ipswich— 
Mr; Si King, of Ipswich, to Mrs. A. M. 
Bowatreet.—hlr, Jj London, tS'Mrs. B'cc- 
! |ey, btfth of Woodbridge—Mr. C. Brown, 

■ of Mitdenlialf, to Mist M. Cooper, of Hal- 
stead.—Mr, J. Mtm^tpn, of Stokeby 
Naylandt to Miss. D. Hitohacock, of 
NeedluuM. ’*■ -I 

■ Died.] , At> Bury, Sit,' Mrs; Dale, '* 

At Ipspwh, 88,Rmers0n'Gd|nwefij; esq. 
►hanker,—7S; Mvs/E. Patience.—^5, Mr*. 
J. .Robpftson.—6fi,, Mr. E. CaktOB.—8Q, 
Mrs.R.Sf»ith ■■ • t ‘ 

: AS Btingay, 79# Mrs, Gifting; '*'’/• 
v At Woodbvid(?0,T9. Mrs^H. Rogers, f 
'■ _ At'Sudbury, Ain. TumfH-P "• ‘ ' ; 

At mmlinglram, Mary Aon, wife 
of JohoShaito, esq. y . . 


• spected. 

At Ingatestone, 41, Mr. John Goodwin#, 
deserved- regretted. 

i At Castle Hedingliam, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Clarke.—At Copdhck, 82, Mr. 
Jogselyn—At Benton-.li l, Witbana, Mr, ' 
W. Humphrey, deservedly regretted.—At 
M’alshain, 6 . 1 , Mr. J. Cater.—At Cikthpht* , 
hall, Springfield, the residence of his m<f> ■ 
ther, 30, Mr." Job Kniglit, second son Of. 
the late- MiV Wiffianf K. of Chbtmsford. 
The last ten years of ids life were a pattern 4 
of patience, resignation, Ind fortitude* . 
tinder several complicated and .amfifikiOg * 
'Complaints.' r> , 

;■ **«*; { ‘//. 1 ^ ' 

At a meeting hold on Thursday the tjfih 
ihst. qftheinmifttcr,Baiis!iionew,andbthers 
in tiie tieighbourhtrod of the borough of 
Heath#' tin, cohlMer’ of the beet •meant to 
relieve the condition of thelahouiing poor#' , 
and to lessen thd poor-rates, it was unauU , 
inousiy if solved, to accommodat© them 

with 
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with small aUoknents of land,, proper- • 
tinnate to their respective wants apt} in¬ 
dustry, at a low rent, and exempt from 
tithes and parochial assessments, 'fib peo¬ 
ple of Hoath hafre'vet a glorious example. 

Married.] Mr. T. Dennis, to MUli A. 
Hearuden.—Mr.E. Fletcher, to Miss R. 
Sheppard.— Mr. W. Tlionuett, to "Miss 
A. T. Andrewse-^Mr. J. Masoti, to Miss 
L. Cook i all of Canterbury.—Mr. J. Rest, 
of Canterbury, to Mias R, Gatuon, of Cox- 
heath.— Mr. T. Bailey, to Miss M. Hills, 
both of Dover.—Mr. Boshell, of Dover, 
to Miss Marsh, of Crandall.—Mr. J. 
Scoones, to MiSs M. Knew wood.—Mr. W. 
Cobden, to Miss J. Pope.—Mr. It. Down, 
10 Miss M.A. Trice : all of Folkestone. 

Died.] At Canterbury., Mr. J. M*Craek- 
en.—26, Elizabeth, wife of Capt. Hilton, 
royal navy. 

At Chat ham, on the Brook, 30, Mrs. N. 
Miller. 

At Rochester, Mrs. Adams. 

At Maidstone, 67, Mrs. Down. 

At Sandwich, G2, Mr. T. Curling.—Mr. 
E.Cioke.—At an advanced age, Mrs. Dje. 

At Folkestone, 23, Mr. J. Kcdhhm.— 
55, Mr. 1). Taylor. 

At Tonfmlcn, 72, Mr. S, Avery.—51, 
Mrs. P. Whitehead.— 07, Mrs. S. Fuller. 
—81, James Curtus, cmj. 

At S&udgatc, Mrs. E. Pettman, a friend 
to the poor. 

At Ashford,45,Mr. T. Tomsett. 

At Hawkliurst, 80, 31 r. J. Ballard.—At 
Buekland Lodge, 94, Mr. E. Ladd, de¬ 
servedly i egret ted. 

SUSSEX. 

Tlic Earl of AU iguvenny has granted 
lo the oveiseers of Chailey, Sussex, about 
forty acics of waste land, tor cultivation, 
to give employment to the poor of the 
parish destitute of work. This is a slight 
approximation towards what is dun to the 
distressed population. ‘ 

Tn the vicinity of Hoiking and Reigatc 
two extensive estates have lately been 
cleared of thirty independent fanning 
families, and the whole taken into the oc¬ 
cupation of the wealthy landlords, many 
of the previous tenants being throwu upon 
their parishes for subsistence! 

Married.] 'Mr. G. Gates, of Steyning, to 
Miss H. Chasetnorc, of Horsham. 

Died.] At Chichester, the wife of John 
Marsh, esq. — 77, Mrs. Sarah Farhill, 
widow of the Rev. George Parker F. 
rector of LtigcnJAtll, and a prebendary of 
Chichester, 

At Brighton, in Castle-square, Mrs. 
Cooper. —80, Air. Bceht, household stew¬ 
ard to the Regent. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

At the late ‘Winchester Assizes, sixteen 
prisoners were sentenced to death; among 
them Saifth Hnntingford, for the murder of 
lw husband at Portsmouth. This woman 
alone suffered ; and Iter case created as- 


tonlshmon?; as the bad maintained ut up¬ 
right character to the very moment of the 
commission of the murder, and died with¬ 
out eliciting any thing to confirm the 
strong chain of evidence. 

The tradesmen of Portsmouth have peti¬ 
tioned Parliament for the'establishment 
Of a Court of Requests there, for the 
recovery of smatl debts, under aoi. 

Five hundred persons in’Pomea are 
about to emigrate to the United States. 

Married,] Mr. W. T. Brace we 11, to 
Miss H. Le Croix, both of Winchester.— ■ 
Lieut. Gibson, to Missjftutter, daughter of 
Capt. It. of the South Hants Militia.—Mr. 
J.S> rounds, to Miss M. F. Ratsey, both 
of West Cowes.—Mi. G. Newman, of 
Cowes, to Miss C. Bradtag, of Woottort 
Bridge, Isle of Wight.—Mr. J. Fish, of 
Komsey, to Miss Atwood, of Let:.—Mr. II. 
Hind of Mock beggar, to Miss S. Ayles, of 
High Town.—Mr. G. Hainott, of die 
Rectory, North Waltham, to Miss Abbott, 
of tgnsled. 

Died. J At Southampton, the Rev. JT. 
Treat man, A. M. prebendary of Wells, 
and Rector of Stock Gayland, a man of 
singular worth. 

At Winchester, in St. ThomasVstreet, 
52, Miss Susannah Gabel).—Capt. Barr, 
3£d regt. m consequence of severe wounds 
received at Waterloo. 

At Poitmoiiih, Mrs. Downer,—Miss E. 
Clarke, of Winchester.—Ann, wife of 
Matthew Windey, esq.—Mrs. Mac»a- 
mara, nmcli respected.—At Andover, 42, 
31 r-. Cooper.—Mrs. Cooke, 62 .—Mr. A# 
Ratty. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Wc insert the following, for the notice 
and adoption of the whole agricultural 
body, to lessen, if not entirely remove, the 
bin den of their poor-raies, and- as proofs 
of wbat we have often advanced. A few 
years buck, the farmers of Dauocy, in 
this county, let to the labourers of their 
parish, with large families, three acres of 
land each, and the late Lord Peterbo¬ 
rough gratuitously built a barn to thrash 
their corn. Those men now cheerfully 
pay their regular rates the parish has 
sav ed much by this plan. Hie gentlemen 
and farmers of Great Comerford, in this 
county, are now pursuing a similar phut, 
by letting the like number of acres to tins 
poor with large families,,and paying their 
taxes. Each farmer allows according to 
the extent of In* farm. 

Mart ial.] 31 r. W. Bell, of Salisbury, to 
31bs M. J. .Moody, of Hath.—Mr* J. 
■Stokes,of Trowbridge, to Miss 31.Griffith 
of Aston.—Sir. It. Harris, of Trowbridge, 

' to Mixs Clift, of Westbury Leigh.—At 
Colernc, J. l*ickmore, esq. R.N. to Miss 
L. Wairen, of Drcwett’s Mill, Box.—Mr. 
Gibbs, of Ford 31 ilia, to Miss J. Kkeate, 
of North Wraxail.—Mr. S. Granger, of 
Vl'estiip, to Miss 31.Simpson, oi Corsiiam. 

I Ditto} 
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J9H] At Trowbridge, M t. J. Pearce. 
At Corsbam, Mrs. Wray, a lady of-ex¬ 
tensive benevolence. 

At BixhopstrOw, Mary, widow of Col, 
George Marlin, of tlie East India Com¬ 
pany’s Service. 

SOMERSETS Hina. ^ 

A numerous aud respectable meeting of 
the inhabitants and visitor* of Bath was 
held at Batir-rooms, to consider the pro¬ 
priety of petitioning Parliament for a 
revision of onr penal code. Petitions to 
both houses wore unanimously agreed to. 

Married.] The Rijv. C. D. Willaume, to 
Margaret Ann, daughter of the Into Rev. 
Dr. Lukin, dean of Wells.—-Mr. W. Staler 
lard, of Shepton Mallet, to Miss Dunn, of 
Castle Cary.—Lieut. Z. Bailey, of Wans- 
trow, to Miss Jones, of Ley lord.—Mr. 
Bickham, of Escott Farm, Stogumber, to 
Miss Bult, daughter of T. Bult, esq. 

Died.] At Bath, Mrs. Smith, widow of 
Robert S. esq. of Clifton.—In Milsom- 
etreet, Mr. H. Thompson.—37, the Rev. 
Honlton Hartwell, vicar of Loden ami 
Bradjmle, Dorset, and an active magis¬ 
trate of that county. 

At Bridgewater, Mr, C. Veale.—At 
Frome, 99, Mrs. M. Cummings.—AI Lain- 
bridge, Mrs. Wildens. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Martin to Miss Adams, 
both of Sherborne.—Thomas Nirholls, 
esq. of Burton, to Miss M. Davis, of Win- 
terborne Abbas.—Thomas Evans, esq. of 
Wimborne, to Miss M. Harris, of Nortoti- 
atreet, London.—Mr. J. Evans, to Miss 
Joyce, botli of Shapvvick.—Mr. R. Stick- 
land, of Osmington, to Miss J. Booth, of 
Lyme. 

Died.] At Weymouth, Francis W. 
Schuyler, esq. a justice of the peace, much 
and justly respected. 

At Poole, Amy, wife of George Gai land, 
esq. formerly M. P. for that borough. 

At Charmouth, Elizabeth, wife ol' .Simeon 
Bnllen, esq. deservedly esteemed and 
lamented. 

. DEVONSHIRE. 

At the recent Devonshire assizes there 
were 1*27 prisoners for trial. 

Sir JVJanassch Musseh Lopez, member 
for Barnstaple, convicted of bribery ami 
corruption, lias been removed from liis 
■eat, and declared incapable of sitting m 
the present Parliament. He has since 
.been convicted of these crimes in a court 
of law, aud wilt be brought up for punish¬ 
ment in the next terra. 

A rich lode of silver lead has lately been 
opened on an estate of Earl Morlcy at 
Plymouth. 

Married.} The Rev. E. Black, B.D. of 
Exeter, to the widow of Col. Edwards, of 
the Bengal Establishment.—Lieut. ' J. 
Gabriel, U.N. of Exeter, to Mrs. Milliard, 
vrklow of Major M.—T. Dennis, esq. of 
Barnstaple, to Miss 8. Tayloc, of Glou¬ 
cester.—-At Howilon, Capt, Garratt* R.N. 


to Mbs ,G. Price, of New-house, Glamor* 
g&nshire,—At Rqckbeare, Lieut.-colonet 
Evan*, to. Miss Ann Sloane, late of 
Tob ago, v 

pK] At Exeter, Mrs.ClmrcbiU, widow 
of Samuel; £« e*q.—Mr. C. Scane*.—Tlie 
Rev. B. Peckford, a dissenting minister of 
Chndldgh. 

At Plymouth, Mr. J. Fox, a member of 
tlie Society of Friends.—T. Cleather. esq. 

At Torquay, Louisa Maria, wife of Wm, 
Baldock, esq. ofMailing-house. 

At Marley-house, 77, Walter Park, esq. 
He was high sheriff of thir. county in 1791, 
and represented the boroi gb of Ashburton 
in four successive parliament*.—At East 
Budleigh, 73, S. Walkey.—At Shebbear, 
Mrs. Ann Braund. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.] J. Fox, jtm. of Falmoulli, to 
Anna Peters Tregellcs, of Aslrfield, both 
of the Society of Friends. 

Died.] At Tmro, 28, Mr. J. RoWo.—■ 
Mrs. Stevens.—61, Mrs. Bosnstow. 

At Penzance, 102 , Mrs. Margaret Ford, 
—60, John Hauingtou, esq. 

WALES. 

Married.] Wm. Edwards, esq. to Miss 
GroveMr. J. Voss, to Miss Walters 
all of Swansea.—Mi. Rowlands, to Miss 
M. Price, ol Carnarvon.-—Mr. J. Lloyd, to 
Miss M. Letsinu, both of Wrexham.—T. 
James, esq. of Heufryn, to Miss 11. E. 
Davies, of Myrtle-bill, Carmarthenshire. 

Died.] At Swansea, 102, Mrs. Mary 
Thomas.— Mr. H. Perrott. 

At Cardiff, Mr. W. iievan. 

At Carmarthen, 66, Mis. ftoch, widow 
of Mark R. esq. 

At Carnarvon, at the Priory, 94, Mrs. 
Roberts, deservedly respected. 

At Bala, Mrs. Roberts. 

At Wrexham, 03, Mix. Taylor, of 
Llvvynynotie.—At Summer-hill, ;>3, John 
Jones, esq. late rapt, in (lie 4th rcgL—At 
Glasbury, Joseph Hughes, esq. 

BCOTLAN D. 

Married.] C. M'C.itluni, esq. of Edin¬ 
burgh, to Margin etui, daughter of the late 
Col. Edwards, of the Bengal Establishment, 

Died.] At Aheideen, W. Qgilvie, esq. 
professor of Humanity, King’s-college, 

At Dumfries, Mrs. Lilli as Graham, wi¬ 
dow of John G. esq. merchant, Jamaica. 

IRELAND. 

Married.] At Ratbdowney, Queen’s 
County, Capt. Rankin, to Miss S. Eiiz. 
Monck.—Lient. G. E. 4’owcll, R.N. of 
Great Connell, county of Kildaie,to Miss 
C. kingdon, of Exeter. 

Died.] At Dnhlin, Catherine, wife of 
R. S. Tiglie, esq. of South hill, county of 
Westmeath.—At Brookville, Mrs. Guin¬ 
ness, wife of Benjamin O. esq. deservedly 
esteemed for her geueial benevolence, 
and the active part she took in tlie. forma¬ 
tion of the Lying-in Charity, Bath.—44, 
Wm. Dickinson, jnn, e3q. formerly « 
Birmingham. 
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When the Monthly Magazine was first planned, two leading ideas occupied the minds of those who under* 
took to conduct it. The first was, that of laying before the Public various objects of information and 
discussion, both amusing and instructive i the seeond was that of lending aid to the propagation of those 
libeial principles respecting some of the most important concerns of mankind, which have been either 
deserted, or virulently opposed by other Periodical Miscellanies j but upon the manly and rational 
support of which the Fame and Fate of the Age must ultimately depend.— Pref. to Monthly Mag. Vol. I. 

As long as those who write arc ambitious of making Converts, and of giving their Opinions a Maximum 
of Influence and Celebrity, the most extensively.circulated Miscellany will repay, with the greatest 
Effect, the curiosity of those who read^—whether it be for Amusement or for instruction.——JOHNSON. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 

ACCOUNT of the POLITICAL REVOLUTION 
attempted in 1809 in ICELAND ; in a 
LETTER from the late CAPTs VAN¬ 
COUVER, to tire EARL tf/'DUNDONALD. 

A"o. 4. Temple Place. Blachfrian-tloadI 
0/A Ooioher , ]809. 

My Lord. 

HEN I solicited your friendly 
assistance to enable me to equip 
myself with some degree of comfort lor 
our ptoposed expedition to Iceland, I 
little thought that the voyage would 
have the unfortunate termination which 
has since taken place. 

The impressions I received at Cupcrs’- 
bridge were, that, my liicnds having 
sent out the ship Clarence with a cargo 
from Liverpool in January last, ami 
having left an agent there for the 
disposal of that cargo, such cargo 
would he ready upon our arrival, and it 
would remain optional with ourselves 
whether to icturn in the Margaret and 
Ann, or send the ugent then there (Mr. 
Savagnac) away, and remain in Iceland, 
at my stipulated pay of 1001. per month, 
all winter; that the voyage in no respect 
was a matter of risk,—for lhat Mr. Jor¬ 
gensen (the gonlleman your lordship 
might have noticed in the counting- 
house at C upend bridge, wdiilst you were 

in conversation with Mr. P-,) had 

accompanied the t Clarence out and 
home, and testified to the gentlemen of 
Cupcrs-bridge, the certainty of success 
on this occasion. I moieover under¬ 
stood, that Joigcnscn tfas the nephew 
to the governor of Iceland, aiul had’ ne- 
gociuted a perfect understanding as to 
the objects of our voyage bet ween his 
uncle and the gentlemen interested in 
our present undertaking. 

These were the impressions my mind 
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received, and under their influence I 
was induced to break up onr little 
household in the New Forest, in Hamp¬ 
shire, and take Mrs. Vancouver with * 
me,—in doing which, I was strongly 
encouraged by my friends at Copers « 
bridge. This veil was not, unfortu¬ 
nately, withdrawn from before my eyes 
till after we liad set the pilot ashore at 
Orford Ness. In the coarse of onr pas¬ 
sage between that place and Pent land 
Frith, we were given to understand that 
it would lie altogether impossible for ua 
to effect tlie object of our enterprise 
w itbqgit cutting off the beads of all the 
Danish factors and merchants in the 
island; and that, on his arrival, he was 
determined to issue a proclamation, 
suspending the power of the Danes in 
the island, exclaiming, “ The first'man 
who shall dare to disobey it, dies!” 
This measure of fighting our way to the 
accomplishment of onr design was so 
diametrically opposite to the impres¬ 
sions we received at Cupers’-bridge be¬ 
fore our departure, that it produced the 
greatest anxiety and dread it is possible 
to conceive in the mind of Mrs. Van¬ 
couver,—who now began seriously to 
deplore this unhappy result of the gross ^ 
illusions which had drawn her from her 
comfortable cottage in the New Forest. 

From this time the conversation in the 
rahin was chiefly engrossed by Mr. * 
Jorgensen, and altogether consisted of 
gasconndc and balderdash, and the 
great objects he, would achieve in Ice¬ 
land, under the sanction of Mr. P-; 

and whom, by-thc-bye, I was extremely 
sorry to find, leaned far too much to the 
opinions atid suggestions of this rcnc- 
gado Dane,—who, in fact, is no other 
than thosun of a watch-maker in Copen¬ 
hagen ; served his time as an apprentice 
P in 
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in a NewomsHe collier; afterwards served 
fgr some time as a midshipman in the 
British navy; hut, on the war breaking: 
out between this country and Denmark, 
lie obtained the command of a priva¬ 
teer fitted out in Copenhagen; in which, 
falling in with an English sloop of war, 
he was lakpn,and at this time was an un- 
j winded and unexrbanged prisoner of 
war; in short, quite an infamous cha¬ 
racter. 

Upou our arrival in the harbour of 
Rcikavik, Mr. Jorgensen, dressed out in 
an English post-captain’s nniform, vuith 
a gold epaulet on each shoulder, went 

ashore, accompanied by Mr. 1’-, 

and some gentlemen who had come off 
in the governor's boat, as soon as we 
bad come to anchor. The conduct 
of this gentleman (Jorgensen) on-shore 
soon indicated his fixed determination 
to act up to the declarations lie had 
made on his passage. 

It was on a Wednesday, that we 
landed, and on the I’riday following 
(hearing in the mean time that Capt. 
Nott, of Ills Majesty’s cutter brig, the 
Rover, had sailed burn l’cikavik about 
ten days before our ariival, and who, 
during his stay in the island, had entered 
into a convention or treaty with Count 
Tramp, the governor, for regulating the 
commercial intercourse between British 
subjects and the inhabitants of the 
island,) 1 took an opportunity, in the 
presence of all our gentlemen on-shoie, 

to address Mr. P-, saying, that, as 

Hie difficulties we had looked forward to 
with so much interest had been com¬ 
pletely smoothed and done away by the 
treaty which Capt. Nott had concluded 
in our behalf with the governor, I pre¬ 
sumed that an early opportunity would 

be taken by Mr. P- to pay his 

respects to the governor,—a dcremony or 
etiquette I considered us always usual 
on such occasions; and, on which occur¬ 
ring, I should be glad, with the other 
gentlemen, to accompany him. His re¬ 
ply was, “It is not my intention to call 
on the governor.” 

On the Sunday morning following, 
whilst I was amusing myself by a short 
excursion round Reikavik, Mr. P-——, 
Mr. Savaguac, Capt. Liston, (the mas¬ 
ter pf the letter-of-marqfle the Margaret 
and Ann,) went on-board this ship,— 
where, sending for the masterof the Orion 
bark, then lying in the harbour, they 
demanded the inspection of his licence 
and ship’spapers: those being examined, 
the English colours were immediately 
hoi&ted over the Danish on-board the 


bark, a guard was placed on-board of 
her; the master, officers, ami crew, were 
declared prisoners of war, and interdicted 
all communication with the shore, 
except through Ihe medium of the 
jguard and prize-master, placed on-hoard. 
An armed party of ten or twelve men 
was immediately landed fiom Ihe Mar¬ 
garet and Ann; who marrhed up to 
Ihe governor’s house, preceded by Mr. 

P-, Mr. Jorgensen, Mr. Savagnac, 

and Capt. Liston; who, sans ceremonie, 
made ihe governor prisoner of war, 
and conveyed him on-boaid the Mar¬ 
garet and Ann, where ho remained close 
prisoner of war during the whole time 
of the Margaret and Ann lying in the 
harbour of lleikiivik. 

The day following, orders were issued 
by Mr. Jorgensen for shutting up all the 
stores and warehouses of the Danish 
merchants and factors, and confiscating 
all thoDanish property In the island! 
This rash step w as immediately follow¬ 
ed by a proclamation, healing the signa¬ 
ture of Mr. Josgcnscn, declaring the 
Danish government at an end, and ap¬ 
pointing the 10th of July for all the 
officers of the Danish government, and 
the inhabitants of tlu: island gcneially, 
to accept of the republican form of go¬ 
vernment, which Joigcuscu then an¬ 
nounced by proclamation, both in the 
Danish and Icelandic languages- 

Within a few days after Ibis, Mr. 
Jorgensen’s flag,—(which was three 
stock-fish in the upper quarter, upon 
a green or bluish-coloured field,)—• 
was hoisted and salulcd, in confirma¬ 
tion of the independency of the island,— 
free, neutral, and independent of all the 
world!—Prom this time, uoti! the airival 
of the lion. Capt. Jones, commander of 
his Majesty’s sloop the Talbot, Mr. 
Jorgensen, under the sanction of Mr. 

P-*-, issued many proclamations, 

couched in regal language:—“We, 
Jorgcu Jm-gcnsciiji&c.”-—and, “given 
under our hand and seal,” See. But, on 
the arrival of Capt. Jones, and after a 
due iii'.cstigatiou of all the particulars 
connected with Capt. Noll’s treaty, he 
determined to upsets this revolutionary 
government; to disarm the inhabitants 
whom Mr. Jorgensen had trained nml 
was training to arms, and destroy a fort 
upon which three or lour pieces of ord¬ 
nance had been mounted by Mr. P-: 

to restore the Danisli government, and 
appoint the lord chief-justice, and one 
of the amptmen, (the two officers next 
in authority with tire governor, Count 
Tramp;) and to let matters rest till 
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flic pleasure of the British government 
should bo known. 

By this time it was the latter pnd of 
August,—the ship Margaret and Ann, 
ami Orion prize, were loaded with Ice¬ 
landic produce; and, on the evening of 
the 25th of that month, weighed, and 
stood out of the harbour of Reikavik 
into a deep bay of the same name. 

On our passage to England, we had, 
on-bourd the Margaret and Ann, Mr. 
p- f Count Tramp, and his secre¬ 

tary, prisoners of war, with Lieut. 
Stewart, of the Talbot, (S.W.) charged 
with dispatches, and tho new Jceland 
Hag, to Sir Edmund Nagle, commandcr- 
in-chicfat Leith; to which port we had 
orders to make tho best of our way. 
There were also on-board the Margaret 
and Ann seven Danish prisoners of war, 
part of the Orion’s crew, Mrs-Vanconver 
and myself, and a Mr. Hooker, a gentle¬ 
man sent out by Sir Joseph Hanks, to in¬ 
vestigate the botanical productions of 
Iceland. On-board the Orion was the 
prize master, and several English 
sailors, with Mr. Jorgensen,—whom 
Oapt. Jones had determined, on no 
account, to snifer to remain in Jceland. 

The opening of the bay of Reikavik, 
which is about seventy miles deep, is 
formed by a snow field, or snowy moun¬ 
tain, on the north, and hy Cape Reika- 
lics, and a dangerous reef of sunken 
and visible rocks, which stretch out 
nearly in a western direction from the 
capo. There are several openings in 
this reef, blit the tides and currents 
which set through them are so strong 
and ii regular, that it requires the utmost 
caution, even with a leading wind, to 
pass tluough with safety; in proof of 
which, it is only necessity for me to 
say, that on Saturday evening, the 2G!h 
of August, as we wero passing through 
one of these channels, with a stiff top¬ 
gallant breeze, at least r« point abaft tho 
beam, the strength of the current was 
such as to set us bodily to windward, 
towards a rcer, where the spray was 
beating inast high, and which, at last, we 
only cleared by a distance not exceeding 
half-a-ntile. • 

At this interesting period, one of the 
two Danish prisoners, who hare since 
accused each other* having previously 
prepaicd a piece of junk or touchwood, 
secretly went down below, (the fore¬ 
castle hatch being open,) and, creeping 
over the water-casks,which were stowed 
along the bulk-head that separated the 
fore-peake from the cargo, struck a 
l-'ght upon this combustible fungus, aud 


passed it through au opening in the 
bulk-head into a parcel of wool bags 
that were stowed away against it. Hav¬ 
ing passed what we conceived to be the 
most dangerous part'of our passage, the 
Atlantic being open to us, with a free 
wind, we felicitated each other on the 
prospect of a short passage to England; 
and retired to our respective births 
about twelve o’clock. At four o’clock 
I was awakened by'the relieving of the 
watch, and went upor^ deck for a few 
minutes: at that time it blew a pleasant 
little breeze, the wind free upon the 
ship’s course, and all well. I w'as just 
composing myself again to sleep, when 
of a sudden I was roused by the rry of 
“All bands!” (made by the boatswain,) 

“ the ship’s on fire.” 1 went immediate¬ 
ly upon deck, and observed a volume of 
smoke aiising from the forecastle hatch. 
The captain and all the officers imme¬ 
diately descended, but found no fire in 
the coal-hole, or any where on the forc- 
pcakc; but that the smoke evidently 
issued from woollen bags and wool 
burning near the bulk head. At this 
time the Orion was forinnafeiy in sight. 
We hove out a signal for desiring im¬ 
mediately to speak to her: she boro up, 
and we went down to her. In the mean 
time it was deemed most adviseable to 
secure down all the batches, and exclude 
every breath of air by wet tarpaulins 
and swabs. On the Orion coming along 
side, and learning our situation, she was 
ordered to keep along side; and, as tho 
exclusion of the air had greatly dumped 
the progress of the tire, hopes were en¬ 
tertained that wc might be able to reach 
land before an explosion took place. 
Wc accordingly made all the sail we 
could, and stood hack towards Cape 
Reikaucs. The wind, however, was 
grant, and Lient. Stewart, C:»pt. Liston, 
and myself, knowing the bearings and 
distance of that headland, then no less 
than forty miles, entertained little hopes 
of reaching the land, or saving the ship. 
After standing on in this way for about 
half an hour, the smoke, heretofore con¬ 
fined by the batches, had found its way 
aft, and began to enter the cabin from the 
bulk-heads and the floor. Fortunately 
our magazine^ which was abaft, and 
below the gun-room under the cabin, 
had been emptied, or it would have been 
utterly impossible to do it then. Ob¬ 
serving to Capt. Liston and Mr. P-, 

that there was certainly something be¬ 
sides wool and the woollen hags burn¬ 
ing, as 1 plainly discovered the fume of 
burning pine, CapL Liston went for- 
P p 2 ward, 
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ward, and, again creeping over the 
water-casks, lie observed, through the 
bulk-bead, that the entire inside of the 
ship was a complete hot coal! Relum¬ 
ing immediately upon deck, and se¬ 
curing the hatchway after him, he hailed 
the Orion to lay-to, and receive his pas¬ 
sengers apd people, for that no lime 
was to he lost in quitting the ship. The 
boats of both vessels being by this time 
cleared, they were soon hove out, though 
there was a very heavy swell going; and 
Mrs. Vancouver, Count Tramp, his 
secretary, and Mr. Hooker, were the 
first that escaped, in a small two-oaicd 
boat, on-board the Orion. From the 
great swell and short-breaking sea all 
round us, this expedient I greatly dread¬ 
ed ; bnt the courage of Mrs. Vancouver 
surmounted all obstacles; and, though it 
was not without the most imminent 
peril that the little boat escaped being 
stove along side both vessels, a rope 
that was handed to Mrs. V. enabled her, 
ns the boat rode upon the top of the 
swell along side, to obtain a fooling on 
the deck of the Oiion. 

****** 

%* This interesting document is defi¬ 
cient at its close ; hut the sequel of this 
revolutionary achievement was, that the 
enterprising Dane, on his arrival in Britain, 
was treated as a felon, loaded with irons, 
and finally sent to the bulks. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

HE originals, whence the following 
extracts have been made, were 
part of concealed official dispatches, that 
were intercepted by a British prize- 
agent, on-board a neutral vessel destined 
from Batavia to Copenhagen. The 
secretary of stale for the colonial depart¬ 
ment, and the first lotd of the Admiralty, 
were at the time put in possession of the 
original documents. 

The Voyage Round the World, by 
Admiral Krusenstcrn; the Recollections 
of Japan, by Count Golownin, having 
recently attracted a considerable degreo 
of public attention, the following ex¬ 
tracts may be the more acceptable, as 
furnishing a key to the inhospitable 
treatment experienced by the Russian 
- embassies sent to Japan. • 

Extract of n Letter written by his Excel¬ 
lency John Siberg, Governor General 
of Delgic India, addressed to Messrs, 
Umgnivc Simunds , fyc- Amsterdam; dated 
October, 180G. 

“ You have, no doubt, ere this, rejoiced 
at the complete failure of the Russian 


embassy sent to Japan. The activity of 
our government in Europe, in acquiring 
an early knowledge of the designs of the 
court of Petersburg, on this quarter of 
the globe, and transmitting 11 s eveiy ne¬ 
cessary particular, enabled us to draw up, 
and present in due time, such a picture of 
Russian ambition, power, and ferocity, as 
most amply answered our ends in alarming 
the emperor of Japan. Indeed, we had 
some difficulty in obtaining permission for 
the ambassador to land, which we solicited, 
knowing the humiliating and painful re¬ 
strictions to which the representative of 
the emperor of Russia would be subjected, 
and under the conviction it would go 
further toward the prevention of future 
attempts of this tort, than ordering the 
ship in which the ambassador arrived to 
depart front the coast, without suffering 
any one to land. After all, our settle¬ 
ments arc in a lamentable state, and are 
held by n most insecure tenure. Rest 
assured, my friend, the day may be at 
hand, and cannot be remote, that shall 
witness the overthrow of our once flon- 
lishing colonies in Asia.” 

The letter whence the follow ing was 
taken, was written by H. Veeckcus, 
second secretaiy to the supreme council 
of Belgie India, and addressed to his 
brother, who held, in 1800, an important 
situation under the government, and 
resided at the Hague. It illustrates 
the manner in which the plan was car¬ 
ried into execution, by which every 
object that the Russian government 
bad in view completely failed. 

Whatever may be the defects of the 
government which exists in Japan, the 
wisdom of its policy , in keeping stran¬ 
gers at a distance, cannot be disputed. 
Perhaps the emperor and his ministers 
had heard of the English having first 
visited the coasts of India as traders; 
then obtained permission to selllc and 
build forts; and, lastly,had introduced a 
military force, that ultimately succeeded 
in overturning every native throne, and 
establishing their dominion over all 
India. 

“ Yon will certainly be impatient to 
hear the result of the embassy scut by the 
court of Petersburg to the Emperor of 
Japan. "You will have y^eii, by my former 
letters, that, on the 9th October, 1804, the 
ship, in which was the ambassador, arrived^ 
off the island Decima; but, at the time of 
departure ot our ships to Batavia, on the 
13 th November, notwithstanding repealed 
solicitations addressed to the Governor of 
Nanga Zaeky, the ambassador had not 
obtained permission to laud, on the ground 
that orders for that purpose must be ob¬ 
tained, as a favour, fiom the Emperor's 
court at Jeddo, and which had not then 

’ arrived. 
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arrived. To satisfy your rational curi¬ 
osity, I will give yon a brief relation of the 
result of this embassy. It was not before 
the lBtli December that my Lord Ambas¬ 
sador procured permission to set bis foot 
ashore ; and then some store-houses were 
pointed out as his residence. Tho«c,when 
emptied, were bairieadoed in the most 
careful manner, guarded, and completely 
cutoff from the possibility of holding any 
communication with the Japanese. Till 
the 6th January, there subsisted a friendly 
coriespondcnce between the ambassador 
and the chief of our nation stationed tlieie; 
but, fiom motives of distrust, this inter¬ 
com sc was forbidden, and they were not 
suffered to meet or hold any intercourse 
whatever. The Russian ambassador re¬ 
quested permission to walk in the city to 
witness tiic festival of the Japanese, on the 
beginning of their new year, which re.- 
quest was denied biin. At last, on the 
both March, the ambassador was admitted 
into the city of Nangu Zacky, and the 
Japanese court sent a person 1o treat with 
the Russian umb.vsador, distinguished by 
the singul.u appellation of squint-eye, 
or cross-seer, (the Japanese mode of 
deseiibiiig a spy,) of whom his excellency 
obtained his tiist audience on the 6th 
Apul, Ins second oil the (itli, and his final 
healing on the tith. The issue of all this 
was, that the request of the Russian ambas¬ 
sador to be admitted to appear before the 
emperor at his court, was refused ; nor 
were the piesents, brought with the am¬ 
bassador for the Emperor of Japan and bis 
court, accepted, on the allcdgcJ gioitud 
that the fundamental laws of the empire 
of Japan stiictly forbade the people 
leasing their own country ; thence, there 
could he no opportunity to make a reci¬ 
procal return by sending an ambassador 
xvitil piesents to the Emperor of Russia. 
The liberty of trading with Japan was 
also refused, on the pretext, that, if that 
favour was to lie granted to the Russians, 
the door would be opened for other nations 
beside the Hollanders and Chinese; and, 
it was foiescen, that the export of the 
products of Japan would become so great, 
that the empire might, in the course of 
time, be exposed to dearths. 

All the supplies of provisions and ships’ 
stoics delivered to the Russians were 
paid for by the Emperor of Japan; and 
the Lord Ambassador and his suite were 
presented with two thousand bundles of 
watered silks, one hundred bales of rice, 
and three thousand bales of salt: the Rus¬ 
sian ambassador, in the beginning, made 
some obstacle to accept any presents, as 
those lie brought bad been declined; but 
be suffered himself to be prevailed upon, 
Qn obtaining liberty to make presents to 
the Japanese interpreters. On the 18th 
April, 1806, the ambassador left his resi¬ 
dence op the slpne, which be had occupied 


since the 18th December, 1804, and was 
escorted in a vessel, having a native of 
distinction on-board, back to his ship, in 
the same state with which lie was fetched 
aslioie ; immediately after w'liich the Rus¬ 
sians weighed anchor, ami, on the 19th, 
the.vessel was completely out of sight.’’ 

“ Our commercial relations with the 
Japanese, by this dismissal oStlie Russian 
ambassador, will have acquired a degree 
of strength, which, probably, will deter 
other strange nations from any new ope¬ 
rations intended to diminish or ruin our 
commeiee with the Japanese.” 

• Towards the close of flic year 1807, 
Hie Russian sloop of war, the Diana , 
Captain Rickrrf, arrived at Kpitlicad, 
bound upon a voyage of discovery, with 
orders to (ouch at the island Dccimn, 
and endeavour to obtain some relaxation 
of the policy adopted towards the ship 
commanded by Captain Krnsciistein. 

To prevent this officer being entrapped 
and entangled bv the; same insidious 
policy of which his predecessor bad been 
the victim, llic person who tiansmitted 
the original documents to bis majesty’s 
ministers, gave the commanding officer, 
to whom he was introduced, and whose 
ship be visited, a .copy of the intercepted 
dispatches, desiiing him to forward a 
copy to Petersburg. 

if that step had liccn adopted, it 
would, probably, have prevented the 
sending off another embassy, and have 
saved Count tlolownin the mortification 
he encountered at Japan. 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
PHILOSOPHIC tl VIEW So/’t/iC EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Commeiee and Hanking-. 

IIE most rcmai Ruble feature of the 
eighteenth century was the enter¬ 
prise with which commerce was carried 
on. Compared with all former periods, - 
it may be cinpliatirally called the com¬ 
mercial century ; lor. even in political 
affairs, the into rests of trade were allowed 
a supreme predominance. VS hen the 
British government determined to resist 
the armed philosophy of the French 
revolution, one of the pretexts for Ihe 
war was, that the navigation of the river 
Scheldt, had been opened ! 

In this period a elass of merchants 
arose, who, by their knowledge of mar¬ 
kets, wore enabled to fotm profitable 
lines of business, not attempted betore; 
and who, upon the faith of their infor¬ 
mation and connexions, obtained eredit 
to » large amount above their capital: 
w'c allude to the facility with which the 
South Sea, and other such speculations, 
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wereformed. These man were thus raised 
higher in the scale of society than, to UBe 
• common expression, they wore entitled 
to. By living according to their credit, 
rather than their capital, they increased 
the stimulus of trade. Their children 
were educated in a style that placed 
them, in point of feeling and intellect, 
on a footing with those of the landed 
interest. But this class always particu¬ 
larly suffered when government ex¬ 
ceeded the natural maximum of that 
anticipatory systefn which gave rise to 
the institution of the public funds; and 
their families were, in consequence, 
thrown hack into comparative indigence. 
By these changes, in addition to the 
effect of the general prosperity, the tono 
of society was considerably raised ami 
sharpened: for the teachers of youth, 
and many of the oracles of the public 
press, were supplied from the wcll-cdn- 
catcd children of decayed merchants; 
and their maxims and reflections were 
tinctured with the thoughtful, and. in 
some degree, invidious spirit of their 
misfortunes. They examined the princi¬ 
ples of political institutions, by the test 
of utility, with greater keenness than the 
speculative scholars who formerly grew 
up among the clergy and landlords; and 
a more hold and adventurous manner of 
thinking was not only cultivated 
amongst themselves, but excited by them 
In the public mind. 

To these men we were, in a great 
measure, indebted for a race of mer¬ 
chants altogether different from what, 
perhaps, the world had ever before seen, 
instead of the plodding and frugal 
Whittingtons, of ancient times, with 
just education enough to write letters 
and cast accounts, the youths, bred for 
the counting house, were, in point of ac¬ 
complishments, often not inferior to 
those destined for the pulpit or the bar, 
with even a greater range of knowledge 
than what is commonly allowed to the 
students of the learned professions; and 
it was this class who constituted that en¬ 
terprising race of speculative merchants 
who, towards the close of the century, 
imparted a new energy to the whole bu¬ 
siness of life, and accelerated the propa¬ 
gation of intelligence over all quarters 
t of the earth, in suoh a maimer, that the 
most remote countries were approxi¬ 
mated to neigh hours, till the globe itself 
seemed to he diminished by the activity 
with which thu most distant nations were 
converted into customers of the British 
trader. 

Ib the moan, time, another class of men 


were fust rising into great consequence 
and influence,—persons who acquired 
fortunes in India, and planters from the 
West Indian colonics. These men 
added directly a vast amount to the stock 
of public wealth; and furnished, indi¬ 
rectly to the manufactures, the capital 
which they required to enable them to 
execute the orders of the speculative 
merchants. But, even with this aid, 
vast as it no doubt was, those orders 
could never have been carried into effect, 
perhaps, more properly speaking, never 
would have originated, had not, at the 
same time, amazing inventions been 
contrived, by which tlie process of ma¬ 
nufacturing iu almost every department 
was abridged to an inconceivable degree. 

The consequence of these changes in 
the inorals and manners of society was, 
towards the close of the century, calcu¬ 
lated to inspire some distmst of lhat 
exuberant prosperity which seemed to 
pour from all quarters such a tide of 
iiflhirnce to the shores of llic British 
islands. It began to he questioned 
whether the excess of population bej ond 
the menus of subsistence, which this ex¬ 
traordinary commercial activity in¬ 
duced, might not be attended will) pain¬ 
ful effects, if ever circumstances arose to 
interrupt the movements of the machine. 
And it was justly observed, as an alarm¬ 
ing reason for this apprehension, that the 
superiority of British commerce was 
owing, iu a very great degree, to the 
insecurity and interruption which civil 
affairs on the Continent suffered from the 
military system that had unfortunately 
sprung from the opposition to the Trench 
revolution. It was, iu a word, predicted, 
that, whenever peace should be re-esta¬ 
blished, other competitors would enter 
the field with the Britisli trader; and, 
profiting by the knowledge which he had 
acquired and diffused in the mean time, 
would come in for a share of those ad¬ 
vantages which a singular combination 
of circumstances placer] exclusively in 
his hands, at a period when he was best 
qualified to turn them to ncoount. A 
variety of singular political measures 
had the effect of verifying 1 this prediction, 
even before the return of peace; we 
allude to the Milan and Berlin decrees; 
but. as they fell within the transactions 
of the subsequent century, it is not ne¬ 
cessary that we should here notice them 
more particularly. In faot, commerce, 
at the close of the eighteenth century, 
had, in the British dominions, attained q 
degree of consequenoo and consideration 
that sank all other pursuits into com¬ 
parative 
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psirativc insignificance. Cut, still, the 
fatal principle to which we have ad¬ 
verted was at work, and many of the 
must judicious and comprehensive minds 
of the age saw, in that ext inordinary 
Hush of prosperity, but the hectic symp¬ 
toms of a melancholy disease. A pro¬ 
digious number of young men were edu¬ 
cated on purpose for the -counting-house, 
on a very high scale; and, it was quite 
evident, if ever the prospects to which 
they were taught to look forward were 
blighted, that tliey would lie throw'll on 
the world in a state of forlorn helpless¬ 
ness, far more disconsolate Ilian the con¬ 
dition of those who were the victims of 
the lirst excesses of the anticipatory sys¬ 
tem. Their doom, however inevitable, 
did not fall within the period of the 
eighteenth century, although, on more 
than one occasion, it was sullicienlly 
obvious as a consequence that must 
ensue. Eut, in order to shevv«in what 
manner the commercial system, while it 
strengthened the hands of government, 
by enabling it to carry designs into effect 
with a degiee of information and ability 
such as statesmen never before posses¬ 
sed, also induced a train of evils which 
pcnctiatcd so deeply into the frame of 
society as ncaily to change its very 
nature; it is necessary that we should 
examine it somewhat more in detail, and, 
therefore, we propose, in a subsequent 
paper, to consider the colonial system. 

'To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sin, 

CIRCULAR letter has been sent 
by a incrcliantilc house in Phila¬ 
delphia, to many establishments in 
Great Britain, containing (lie following 
cautionary exposition of the practice 
of the Insolvent Laws in the United 
Stales. It is not only interesting, as far 
as regards intercourse vv ill)America, hut 
particularly so in England, at a time when 
the same evil claims general attention. 

“ \\ hen any description of persons, 
merchant, mechanic, farmer, or trades¬ 
man, cannot comply with his engage¬ 
ments, or pay his notes as they become 
due, be is considered as having stopped 
payment; and he immediately disposes 
of the property remaining in his posses¬ 
sion to w homsoever of his creditors he 
may think proper, by an instrument de¬ 
nominated an assignment. As it is the 
common practice in America, to carry 
<ui business by means of accommodation 
notes, or indorsements,—these notes or 
indorsements must he first provided for 
in the assignment; and borrowed money, 


being equally sacred, must also be in- 
eluded in the first class, to lie paid out of 
the wreck of properly. The next class 
of favoured or prclcrred creditors are 
particular friends or relations, for whom 
the debtor possesses feelings of friend¬ 
ship or regard; and the balance (which in 
most instances is nothing,) is then to bo 
divided among the general creditors, 
excluding those, however, wl»o shall 
neglect or refuse to sign a full release 
within a given jierital |>f time. 

“ The assignment, in the form just de¬ 
scribed, is made without tiie knowledge 
or consent of any, except, perhaps, two 
or three of the favoured creditors. This 
act of the debtor supersedes all remon¬ 
strance ; he exercises bis uncontrolled 
will and pleasure in the disposition of 
the effects in his |H»ssrssion; he chooses 
his own assignees,—he declares which' 
of his creditors shall be paid in full, and 
which shall receive nothing; and this 
system of preferences has been known, 
in some instances, to be carried so far 
as to induce the failing merchant to 
make large purchases of goods hut a few 
hours previous to his stoppage, for the 
purpose of transferring them to a fa¬ 
voured creditor. 

“ The debtor, having thus parcelled 
out his favours to real or pretended 
creditors, causes his assignees to give 
notice thereof in the public papers, with 
aniiilimalintt, that, if the debtorsrelease 
be not signed by the appointed time, 
according to the tei ms of the assignment, 
they will lie excluded from all participa¬ 
tion in futme dividends. 

“ it is pretty well understood, in many 
cases, that those who sign, and those 
who donut sign, will ultimately share the 
same fate; the whole property having 
been previously assigned to preferred 
creditors, and the threat of exclusion 
executed even before it was made 
known. Troublesome creditors, or, as 
they are sometimes called, blood-suck¬ 
ers, ate only to be quieted by means of 
the Insolvent Laws; to do this, the 
debtor must lie actually placed in con¬ 
finement. which is easily accomplished at 
the most convenient time, by means of a 
friendly or preferred creditor. The 
debtor then presents his petition to the 
court to he released—the court appoint 
udav fertile heating, which is the same 
day appointed for hearing of, perhaps, a 
liundrco similar cases—fifteen days’ no¬ 
tice of His is given to the creditors—and, 
unless the clearest proof of concealment 
be made, the debtor is freed, and may 
enter into business again, and pasa 

through 
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through the same operation as often ns 
he can find credulity to work upon. 

“After this exposition, you cannot,” 
in Europe, “plead ignorance of the risk 
you run, in giving credit to persons of 
whom your knowledge at best is but 
supeificial; permit one who is a stranger 
to many ofj,ou to say, that the excessive 
credits 3011 too icadily give, cannot fail 
to result in cnorrnons losses, and, if you 
continue in the practice,—in utter ruin. 
This uation cannot consume the vast 
amount of goods continually scut; and, 
with a few trifling exceptions, scarcely 
any articles will bring their original cost 
and charges in America. In consequence 
of which, and to the irreparable injury 
of the honest, well-meaning mei chant, 
goods arc commonly sold at auction just 
as they arrive, by hundreds of packages, 
alwujs at a loss, and sometimes at sacri¬ 
fices so great, that I forbear suggesting 
an idea of them, lest it should appear in¬ 
credible. And these ruinous losses must 
ultimately fall upon foreigners, besides, 
if any debt is due to government, it is a 
lien upon the cll'ccts of the debtor, and 
must be paid at all events. The high 
duties on British goods are bonded at a 
credit of eight, ten, ami twelve mouths ; 
and it will, therefore, he easily imagined, 
that a considerable sum will always, in 
case of failure, be duo to the United 
States.” 

The following copies of recent adver¬ 
tisements arc exhibited to explain more 
fully the coercive ami intimidating 
mode of whipping-in creditors, accord¬ 
ing to the conditions of the assignments. 

Nolice. 

Whereas Charles Comly and Richard 
F. Allen, trading under the firm ot Comly 
and Alien, merchants of Philadelphia, did 
execute to 11s, on the first instant, an as- 
. signment of all their estate, real, personal, 
and mixed, in trust, according to the con¬ 
ditions of said assignment, one. of which 
conditions is for the benefit of such of 
their creditors, resident in the United 
States, who shall execute to them a release 
within sixty days, or, if out of the United 
Stales, within six months front the date 
of said assignment. All those who are 
indebted to the said estate, will please 
make immediate payment to ns, or Coinly 
and Allen, who are appointed our attor¬ 
neys, with full power to collect and settle 
all business of the said estate, under our 
instructions. The assignment and ielea.se 
are in our hands, at the store of Folwell 
and Comly, No. 95, Market-street. 

Nathan Folwelc, 

Wm. Montgomery, 
December 10,1818. Assignees. 


To Creditors 

The creditors of the late house of Messrs. 
Coinly and Allen are hereby again in¬ 
formed, that their release is ready for 
signing at the store of Messrs. Folwell and 
Coinly, No. 95, Market.street, and, unless 
done by the 29th instant, they will be ex¬ 
cluded from all benefit under the assign¬ 
ment. Nathvn Foi.wem., 

AVw. Montgomery. 

Assignees of Comiy and Alien. 

January 19, 1819. 

Notice. 

The creditors of Cavcrly and Boyer 
are informed that the time limited by their 
assignment for executing a release, will 
expire on the 29lli instant. Those who 
wish to avail themselves of the conditions 
of this said assignment, will find the re¬ 
lease at the siore of John Gill, jun. and 
Co. No. 204, Market-street. All those 
who do not sign the release on or before 
that day will be excluded, according to 
the terms theieof, from the. benefits of 
said assignment. P. Caverly, 

Attorney for Assignees. 

January 19,1819. 

Notice. 

Whereas Henry J. Stnckcrf, druggist, 
of Philadelphia, did execute, on the 14th 
instant, to John Stuckcrt, an assignment 
of all his estate, real, personal, and mixed, 
in trust, according to the conditions of the 
assignment. The conditions of said as¬ 
signment are for the benefit of such of his 
crcdilois who shall execute to him a 
release within twenty-nine days from the 
date of said assignment. 

The assignment is recorded, and 
the release is left in the hands of H. J. 
Slnckcrt, 8. W. corner of Second and 
Shippen streets. John Stuckert. 

Dicember 28,1818. 

Notice. 

Take notice, that I have applied to the 
judges of the court of Common Pleas of 
Philadelphia county, for the benefit of the 
several Acts of Insolvency of tins common- 
wealth, and they have appointed 'llmrs- 
day, the 15th day of October nest, at 
ten o'clock in the forenoon, at the county 
of Court House, in the city of Philadel¬ 
phia, to hear me and my creditois,—when 
and where you may attend. 

J. L. Thomson. 

Debtors’ Apartment, Sept. 28, 1818. 

What a picture, and how like what 
we may daily witness at West minster? 
Yet, neither in England nor in the 
United States will the lawyers, who 
chiefly profit by such robberies, permit a 
law to be passed which enables the 
rnajoiity of creditors to settle with tho 
debtor, as their own private concern, 
according to terms agiced on at a public 
meeting, formally convened. A. B. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

silt, 

N a recent number of your valuable 
miscellany, (page 418 for December 
last,) Dr. ilegewisch, professor at Kiel, 
in IJolsteiri, has stated an argument in 
defence of Mr. Malthas’* system of 
population; but whether with effect, or 
not, will be best seen by what lie him¬ 
self says of it:— 

“The system of Mr. M. seems to 
alarm many sensible persons, because 
they find that it traces the most part of 
human misery to laws of Nature. Hut 
the truth is, that the system of Mr. M. 
demonstrates a moral cause to be the 
most fertile cause of human misery, viz. 
the neglect of the first parental duties.” 

“The novelty, but not the truth, of 
Mr. M.'s principle may be doubted. 
The essence of Air. M.’s doctrine is no 
other than this:—do not marry and 
beget child)en, while you have only 
subsistence for j ourself." 

The worthy professor, although a 
thorough convert to the system, has 
evidently been forcibly iinjnessed by 
the cousidciahlc degree of odium cast 
upon it: with such feelings, thcrelbie, 
tiie com sc pursued by him is highly 
natural; in icstiiig much of his defence 
on the most amiable, or lather only 
supportable, view of this eelehiated sys¬ 
tem. My design, in the following 
remarks, will he first of all to shew the 
total fallacy of the support attempted, 
or supposed to be derived, tioni llie 
intiodiietion of moial restraint as a 
preventive check into the system: and 
subsequently to oiler a few additional 
considerations on the antisocial scheme 
geneially. 

It is a truly rcmaikablc fact, that, in 
the (iist edition of Mr. Malthus’s essay, 
moral rcstraiiit,(ni, us it is here rendered, 
“ the neglect of paiental duties,” iu 
inairyiug and pioereatiug children with¬ 
out pieviously being prepaicd to keep 
them,) so far from having been con¬ 
sidered the most fertile cause of human 
misery, was not even alluded to; and it 
was only in subsequent editjpus that 
moral restraint, ami check, was proposed 
at all. l*iior to this, vice and misciy 
were alone insisted upon as the positive 
checks to an increasing or supera¬ 
bundant population; which was eei laiiily 
no othciwi.se than ascribing the most 
part of human misery to law's of Nature. 
And if, as will presently he shewn, the 
introduction of moral restraint he found 
altogether inapplicable to the proposed 
purpose, such must still continue to be 
Monthly A1,to. No. 3*5. 


the universal feeling. Bellcying, ki 
that case, is synonymous with suffering: 
since no longer can we contemplate 
this astonishing fabric of the universe, 
this glorious disposition of things, with 
admiration and delight, but with dismay 
only. Heretofore, the benevoleut design 
of general laws had been jrniversally 
admitted; but now, alas! horrible idea! 
—if not absolutely ascertained to be so, 
they are, at least, liable to the imputation 
of injurious tendency and, in the or¬ 
dinary course of their operation, of 
leading to misery and destruction.* 

Had moral restraint, or rather the 
neglect of exercising it, been, in reality, 
the most fertile cause of human misery; 
that Mr. M. should, in the first instance, 
have omitted to notice it, is truly asto¬ 
nishing : thence, however, we derive an 
independent argument in proof of its 
inefficiency. But undue stress need 
not be laid on inferential arguments, 
when, as on the present occasion, we 
have an abuudnnt store in reserve of a 
more conclusive kind. Previous to 
stating these, it will be found of ad¬ 
vantage to give a summary view of our 
actual condition and circumstances; I 
shall thcrcfoic do so. • 

Eveiy individual introduced into 
lieiiig is subjected to the common law9 
of our natuie; the first of which, in im¬ 
portance, both as it respects pleasuiablo 
existence iu our individual capacity, 
and the general benefit, is the piopcn- 
sity to increase and multiply, resulting 
fiom the development of our corporeal 
organs, accompanied, at Ihc same time, 
with a correspondent maturity of the 
intellectual faculty, thereby enabling 
us to provide for the suppoit both of 
ourselves and of our offspi iug. Such, at 
least, aiu the ciicmustances in which 
this all-powerful principle is called 
into action. The mote vve contemplate 
the Divine regulate us, the more fully 
must we he satisfied. Had the propen¬ 
sity alluded to occurred in infancy, and 
bad then been capable of realization, 
before the period bad arrived when 
we were in a capacity to provide tor. 
the consequences, misery anil destruc¬ 
tion, in the place of life and happiness, 
must have proved tiie consummation of 
the system. * 

* The inconvenience inseparable from 
the institution of general taws, happily for 
ns, lias 1 ecu found both in design and 
execution, the exception, and not the rule. 
Toc?tli (says the admit able Paley in his 
Natural Theology,) were given us to cut, 
and not tu ache. 

Q q Every 
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Every individual having land on 
Which to labour, arrived at maturity 
with no naturally defective organs, is 
able, by the proper exertion of his 
faculties, to produce and provide ne¬ 
cessary sustenance for nine other per¬ 
sons, exclusive of himself. 

The admitted average produce of 
marriages in Europe is only four; in 
the whole world, about live. 

Hence we have left to us a surplus 
fund of labour, or applicable talent, 
fully adequate to our exigencies in 
furnishing needful apparel, lodging, &e. 

There is, therefore, in Nature, until 
all the land be fully cultivated, no ne¬ 
cessity for the exercise of what appears 
to me to have been improperly deno¬ 
minated moral restraint, prohibiting 
marriage to all persons who should not 
previously have been enabled to possess 
themselves of wealth, or an unusual 
allotment of adventitious goods; it having 
already been shewn that every indivi¬ 
dual has a fund, in his own powers, fully 
adequate to the purpose of providing 
necessary and convenient subsistence 
for himself and family; and no one, 
it is presumed, will be found hardy 
enough to contend, Ihut marriage is not 
the only secure and honourable mean 
of procreating children. J1 ad the cheek 
proposed been a limit to the extent or 
excess of illicit indulgence, instead of 
a prohibition to the only unobjectionable 
mode of fulfilling an imperious duty, 
it might properly enough have been 
denominated moral restraint; and our 
neglect to exercise it would, without 
doubt, “ have been multiplying misery 
in the world, and might well be called 
a sin." Moral restraint, rest assured, 
can never consist in denying ourselves 
the enjoyment inseparable from the 
honourable exercise of the most pow¬ 
erful and useful of our propensities. 
Thus, the antisocial system has no 
foundation in Nature, nor docs it derive 
the slightest support from the fallacious 
and artificial colouring given to it by 
the introduction of what has been mis¬ 
named moral restraint. Any restraint, 
indeed, imposed upon marriage, is alike 
impolitic,absurd, and unjust; and would 
amount to nothing less than a license 
for promiscuous intercourse, which leads 
alone to misery and destruction. 

In reference to the principle of 
population, wc have the following in¬ 
dependent nrgumeut in favour of mar¬ 
riage:—Nature solicits, but is soon 
satisfied; whereas, artificial excitement, 
l 


or promiscuous intercourse, uniformly 
tends to excess. 

Nothing is farther from my inclination 
than to rail against legislators,—a task at 
all times odious and unprofitable; hut it 
is really not without indignation that I 
read the recommendation of a parlia¬ 
mentary committee:—“To withhold 
support from the children of any mar¬ 
riage hereafter, between persons who, 
at the period of their union, shall have 
no reasonable prospect of maintaining 
them." It is a truly melancholy fact, 
that, iu this country, the labourer, or, 
more properly speaking, the mass of the 
population, hi o uuablc, by their utmost 
exertions, to obtain the necessaries, 
much less the conveniences and com¬ 
forts, of life. In many, too many, dis¬ 
tricts, the insulfieicncy of agricultural 
wages, more particularly, is so great, 
that, over and above the benevolent con- 
tributioKs of public eharilies and private 
individuals, which iu all neighbour¬ 
hoods, to our honour he it spoken, arc 
dealt out with no sparing baud, there is 
still a deficiency, and which is actually 
made up and paid out of the poor- 
rates. 

Whence originates the lamentable 
condition to which we ate reduced, and 
which has, no doubt, led to the recom¬ 
mendation of an expedient thus mer¬ 
ciless and unwarrantable? If it be 
owing to defective civil institutions, a 
lavish public expenditure, wars, and to 
the wanton ambition of selfish, and often 
unprincipled, rulers, which must he 
gratified at all events,—the remedy will 
be found alone, not iu an opposition to 
the dictates of natural laws, nor in the 
attempt to alter them, since they neither 
can nor need to be altered, but iu 
more judicious civil anangements, ike. 
Moreover, under existing circumstances, 
ifnoonc were permitted to marry u itbout 
previously having the means in his pos¬ 
session of providing for a family, or a 
subsequent certainty of acquiring them, 
it is evident few' if any marriages could 
take place at all; and, at no remote 
period, the actual depopulation of the 
country must inevitably ensue. The 
laws of Nature arc imperious and must 
be obeyed; if then, horn the imposition 
of absuid restraints, the difficulty of 
doing so, in the only unobjectionable 
mode, become so great as to render it 
almost impracticable, illicit indulgence 
will necessarily follow ; and, indepen¬ 
dently of the vice and misery conse¬ 
quent upon it, experience proves pro¬ 
miscuous 
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miscuons intercourse to be—not merely 
unfavourable to the increase of popu¬ 
lation, but destructive of it. 

The system of the anlisncia lists 
amounts exactly to this:—that marriage, 
and having a family, arc luxuries; and, 
therefore, like all other luxuries, should 
be confined to, and indulged in by, those 
persons only who are able 1o pay for 
them. If the exercise of restraint were 
really necessary in contracting mar¬ 
riages, let it be practised by the favored 
few who, previously having abundant 
means of providing for families, and 
also of gratify ing every other inclination, 
might very well forbear, in this parti¬ 
cular, in favour of their less happy 
brethren who are virtually deprived of 
every other gratification. A project, 
indeed, might be suggested, and which, 
too, without the aid of a parliamentary 
committee, I shall humbly recommend; 
by means of w Inch these men of high 
privileges w'ould not be tolally deprived 
of this most exquisite delight. It is the 
following, viz.—That from and after 
the — day of July, 1819, every person 
contracting marriage, and having pre¬ 
viously abundant means of providing 
for a family, or the reasonable hope, if 
not the certain prospect, of subsequently 
being able to do so, subscribe to the 
subjoined condition: on the birth of 
the first child, to be obliged to furnish 
necessary food and clothing Ibr onp 
oilier, the offspring of a less favored and 
less happy brother; at the birth of the 
second, for two additional strangcis; 
of the third, Ibrcc; of the fourth, four: 
perhaps it will bo unnecessary to pro¬ 
ceed, as, at the birth of the fourth child, 
in the slioit space, possibly, of less than 
four years, a family would be provided 
of fourteen in number, without any 
further trouble ; a number, it is thought, 
that would satisfy any reasonable man.' 
The unfitness and insufficiency of the 
application of moral restraint, as a pre¬ 
ventive cheek to nil over-increase of 
population, having, it is apprehended, 
been fully ascertained, I shall in a future 
paper introduce a few additional remarks 
upon the antisocial scheme generally. 

Hackney. ti. SrUKRELL. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

A VINO frequently perused in 
your valuable miscellany many- 
interesting remarks on the management 
of bees, I am induced to trausmit to 
yon for insertion the following letter, 
which, iri my capacity of secretary to 


the Ilritish Apiarian Society, 1 have 
received from Capt. Call, of Saplow- 
hill, near Maidenhead. 

The principal aim of my apiarian 
experiments and researches has been to 
discover a certain method by which the 
life of the bee could be saved, at the 
same time yielding a proportionate de¬ 
gree of profit to the proprietor. The 
most complete and impartial trial was 
given to the various systems recom¬ 
mended by cvciy scientific apiarian, 
native or foreign; nor did I relinquish 
tire practice of any particular system, 
until its fallacy er its disadvantages had 
been satisfactorily ascertained: I entered 
upon its adoption, divested, I hope, of 
all prejudice, having only one aim in 
view, and caring not by what means it 
was attained, nor under what name 
or authority it had been recommended. 
The story ing system was originally in¬ 
vented on the humane principle of 
saving the life of the bees, and appro¬ 
priating to ourselves lhat potion of the 
produce of their labours, which, on the 
most mature judgment and calculation, 
might be considered as supeiltuous or 
unnecessary to the support of the co¬ 
lony. The disadvantages of the story ing 
system, which are minutely described 
in my Treatise on the Nature and Ma¬ 
nagement of Bees, are, however, now 
too generally acknowledged to suppose 
that it will ever be adopted in future by 
those who wish to establish an apiary 
on the genuine principles of safety to 
the bees and profit to themselves. It 
was the circumstance mentioned by the 
ingenious writer of the annexed letter 
—the killing of the queen bee by pro¬ 
jecting the sliders between the stories, 
that fiist led me to the consideration 
of the disadvantages of the storying 
system; to which may be added, the 
certain and positive extraction of a 
portion of the future population of the 
hive, in the state of nymphs? or larva*. 
A strong conviction, however, rested 
upon my mind, lhat some method might 
be adopted, by which a partial depri¬ 
vation of the contents of a hive might 
be clfectcd, without endangering the 
life of the queen, or extracting any part 
of the embryo population of the hive. 
As to any successful operation on the 
common hive, on account of its being 
inacccS'iblc but to the most determined 
and skilful apiarian, I was long aware 
that every idea must be abandoned; tor, 
although it be uot only possible, but 
actually feasible, to take a part of the 
combs tiouj a common Live, there are 
Q q 2 few 
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few persona who shew ail inclination, or 
who possess sufficient skill, to undertake 
it; and I therefore hope that the time 
is not far distant when we shall sec the 
common hive exploded from general use. 

Aft< r many and repeated experiments, 
I invented the hive,—a number of which 
I have had now in use for above live 
years, with'tho same family inhabiting 
them; for, although I cannot believe, 
with the exception of the queen bee, 
that any of the aboriginal inhabitants 
remain, I am yet Certain that no change 
lias taken placo in the identical race qf 
the insects which at present occupy the 
Lives. Amongst the numerous apiaries 
which have been established on this 
principle, that of Capt. Call, ofSaplow- 
liall, may bo considered as the most 
complete. It possesses every advantage 
which the economist can desire, and 
every gratification which the amateur 
can look for. In regard to a know lodge 
of practical apiarian science, he is 
will i secundus ; and I am proud to de¬ 
clare that I have gained from him many 
interesting points connected with the 
managemeniof bees, which ha\ e escaped 
my individual observation, and which 
will be made public in a future edition 
of my Treatise. 

According to the annexed list, Capt. 
Call’s apiary consists at present of 
twenty-two hives, which, on the 25th 
of February, 1819, were all in good 
health; one, however, appears to linvo 
been lost by the negiigi nee of his 
servants in giving it the requisite food. 
This apiaiy was established in 1815, 
and has now been in a high state of 
prosperity for four years; each hive, 
during that period, yielding a certain 
quantity of comb, and throwing oil' the 
swarms annually. I am certuin no fur¬ 
ther argument is necessary to prove the 
excellence of the improved system, in 
regard to the essential point of profit. 
In September, 1817, I was present at 
the deprivation of all the liivres compos¬ 
ing the apiary of Capt. Call; and, al¬ 
though I cannot charge my memory at 
this time with the exact quantity of comb 
taken from the (lives, I am certain that 
the result was highly gratifying, not 
only to the proprietor, blit to the num¬ 
ber pf highly respectable individuals 
whp witnessed the operation. 

The luminous statement of his apiary, 
exhibited by Capt. Call, may give rise 
to some curious investigation into the 
plus or minus of the actual consumption 
pfalrivc, under the same circumstance^, 
Bbd subject (o the same temperature. 


For instance, the weight of No. 13, In 
September, 1818, was 56 pounds; ill 
March, 1819, it was reduced to 20 
pounds, making a consumption, in six 
mouths, of 36 pounds of honey. If wo 
lake the hive No. 14, which, in Septem¬ 
ber, was 38lli., we find it,iu December,re¬ 
duced to 171b.,and inthemonth following 
increasing 81b. Ilow has this increase 
been effected? or, by what means bavo 
the bees been able to make the addition 
to their store, instead of diminishing it? 
This is an important query to every 
keeper of bees; and 1 hope the solution 
of it may be satisfactorily ascertained 
by an examination of the hive, which I 
am certain will not be refused by tbo 
liberal-minded owner. 

It is, indeed, true that the culture 
of the bee in this country is in its in¬ 
fancy; but I trust that the patriotic 
endeavors of the llritish Apiarian 
Society, will remove those obstacles 
which at present impede its progress; 
and I shall, as an individual, feel myself 
happy in answering any query, or ill 
giving direct information, on any point 
of apiarian science, to poisons ad¬ 
dressing me at the office of the Jhitisli 
Apiarian Society, No. 20.), Piccadilly, 
where the hive and other apiarian appa¬ 
ratus are constantly exhibited. 

Hoiii-itr llursn. 

To the Secretary of the llrilisli Apiarian 
Snciel y. 

Supine-liilI, March 11,IttlO. 

Sir,—This being a line day for the final 
examination of the apiary under my direc¬ 
tion, for this season, I romnieneed my 
operations, and am happy to infomi yon, 
I found eveiy hive, with the exception of 
those marked *, in perfect health, stiength, 
and vigor; free fioin any complaint, and 
very active. I found the conibs in good 
older; and, as soon as the season is a little 
more advanced, shall commence the de¬ 
privation of them. 

This year I found fewer bees dead in 
the apiary, and scarcely any lying on the 
stand, and the hives in genetal pretty 
clean. I have also the pleasure to add, that 
the apiaries at Bath and in Devon were 
in a vciy thriving state. The latter yield¬ 
ed some of the finest-flavonred honey I 
ever tasted, and hcautilftl in colour: these 
hives were full of honey, and I left dnec- 
tions for another deprivation to be mado 
next month. 

As I had occasion to go over a great 
space of country, shooting and riding, 
1 regret to say, that I saw very few 
hives; and yet the country was then 
yielding a quantity of food (Jaunaiy). 
The person, whose apiary 1 inspected, had 
several storying hiv^s, but was not able to 

ubtaiq 
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obtain any honey from them this year; 
and she informed me that, in passing the 
slider between the hives, she had destroy¬ 
ed the queen ber in two instances, which 
made her reluctant to atteiftpt taking the 
honey fi um those hives. 
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seeing my apiary in full vigor, and every 
hive had commenced its labors; I watched 
each hive separately, and observed the 
bees very active, collecting farina from 
the ctoenses, &c. 

1 subjoin a list, with the deprivation 
made last year, and the weight of each 
lnve, exclusive of the hive itself, since 
Sept. 17 to March 11,1819. • 

Starch. | Itcprivafton, Scptcm hrr and October. 


sa 

32 


22 

7 

7 

22 

22 

8 
15 
20 
25 
21 

(» 

H 

7 

8 
7 

10 


‘191b. comb. 


101 b. comb, ’ 

An old cottage hive : found scarcely 


any bees. 

*301h. comb. 
*28lb. comb. 


2 |lb. comb in August. 


’—tills, comb. 


*<> 01 l>. comb. 
*3011). comb: 


verv few bees. 


Found dead on inspection lltb of 
March, but were all active 25th of 
February; bill, my gardener not 
having any sirup left, the feeding 
ol it could not take place. It was 
a cast, and, the combs in September 
not hiving honey, I tilled two of 
th"m with simp; and 1 have not 
the least tloulit, had I been at 
borne, they would have been as 
healthy as the olliei hives, 
apiary has cost eichl shilhnu*. (». J. C.vr.x.. 

c-, plated ovei ilit* patent one-,—winch, on being taken 
gliiiig as above, and yielding the above quantity of comb. 


To tlm Editor of the Monthhf Magazine. 

silt, 

Ol H valuable miscellany is in ge¬ 
net ul belter employed than in 
treasming up, like some of your rntem- 
poraries, every nothing dial ean be met 
with in tlie records of heraldic antiqui¬ 
ties. Piobably, however, yon will think 
the following (act deserving a slight no¬ 
tice in your pages: hereafter it may per¬ 
haps serve to point :i terribly (because 
justly) severe epigram on “the great 
captain and conqueror” of the age. 

The family name of Hie Duke of 
Wellington, it is well known, is Wel¬ 
lesley ; and the present family mollo is 
to be found in lhe peeiages, ns follows: 

Porrottnum e»l necessarium; —More¬ 


over one Hiing is needfulHie voids of 
our Navioni’.* rebuke to Martha, who 
was troubled about many tilings. Jit 
what sense the noble duke understands 
this (in its piescnl situation) highly 
ambiguous sentence I shall not pretend 
to say, nor on what occasion it was 
adopted by his father, in lieu of the 
heathen original which I annex', and 
which, it appears by a document to 
which I have access, was borne by him, 
Garrett \\ osloy (afterwards Wellesley,) 
in bis jomger days,— “Ulrica virtns 
cst veccssaria (Viitiic—in the Roman 
sense of li e word, of course,—that is,) 
“Military talent, and nothing else, is 
needful.” Olliers may make their com¬ 
ments. K. 8 . 

To 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sin, 

N answer to the request of your 
correspondent G. G. C. at page 11 
of this volume, I send the* following 
easy theorems, for finding the dominical 
letter for any year. 

1 . For, the Old Style, or any year 
before J?52 
V 

y 4 *^~ \ the remainder (if any) must 
7 . 

be subtracted from 7, and the difference 
will be the index of the dominical ltftter 
sought. 

Example for the Year 17-19. 

1749 
% = 4:>7 
+ the constant So. 4 


7 ) '2190 (6 remainder. 


Example 2 , for the Year 1821. 

Cents 18 f -21 tens and units 

4) — I 2 rem. then , 

A l - 5 

+ 2, becanse rem. 

—— is 2. 

7 )"JQ 
4 

And 7 — 0 = G, the dominical letter 
required. 

Note.—If the rents, when divided by 4, 
leave o or 8 for remainders, no additional 
sum is necessary. 

Example for flic Year. 1907. 

Here the cents, divided by 4, leave a 
remainder of 3; nothing is to be added, 
but simply the two numbers, viz. 

07 

+ l=_t 

7) 8 (1 rem. 

And 7 — 1 —f>, index of F, the dominical 
letter for die vear 1907. 
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... 7 — 6 —i, index of A, the dominical 
letter for the year 17-19. 

A gain, fit) the New Style. 

y + v - -f C : — C + 1 : divide by 7, and 
4 

the remainder snbtiacted fiom 7, as be¬ 
fore, will »ive the answer. 

Here V. is the cents of the year, and c 
the cents of its fourth pari. 

Example for the present Year 1819- 
1819 
J — -l.j-4 
4 * c ~ cents of the \ , 

last No.. J_ 

_ 2277 

— 18+1= 19 

7) *258 (1 remainder. 

o*V 

. * . 7 — \ — 3, index of C, the dominical 
letter required. 

The following is another new’ ami 
easy method, adapted to Hie New Style, 
which I have not seen in any author:— 
Divide the cents ol the year by 4, ami 
mark the remainder. Also, to the two 
remaining liguics of the given y»ar add 
its fourth pail, and - 1 , if the above icmain- 
der should happen to lie 1 ; or, if dm 
remainder be 2 , add only 2 : divide the 
snm by 7; and this second remainder, 
subtracted from 7, will give the icquircd 
answer. 

Example for the Year 1793. 

The cents 17 divided by 4, leave 1 for 
the remainder, and 4- is the number to he 
added: thus-— 98, the tens and units. 

\ — 24 
+ 4 

7) 126 (0 rein. 

18 » 

Then 7 — Or?, index of G, the dominical 
letter tequiud. 


The Old Style ceased Sept. 2, 1752, 
and lire New Style commenced the next 
day, r died the Jtlli; consequently, this 
y cat, being leap, bad three dom. letters, 
E.D.A. the fust serving for Jannaiy and 
Fobiuary, and the last lor the end of the 
year. 

in the above examples fractions are 
rejected as n Hess. A. II. 

Richmond; Feb. IG. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIK, 

"'E / r A(i II ANT mendicants may be di- 
▼ vided into three classes :—fnsi, 
wantlcieis in seal Hi of Ihat species of 
employment to which lliey have been 
educated; but on which, l>y the sudden 
leiiniiiatiun ot the war, or some casual 
oce.in rencc, time is a temporary depres¬ 
sion,—a mcntoiious set of men;—se¬ 
condly, those who are driven, by want of 
work or accidental distress, to their 
parishes, and have passes of security, 
which do not entitle them to relief, or 
"allow them to ask alms,—an excusable 
xcl. And thiidly, those without any 
ostensible mode of subsistence but tbo 
debased one of beggary, or the out¬ 
rageous one of plunder,—a set that must 
meet with general reprobation. All 
these classes, if deleted in the act of 
begging, the undiscrirniiiatiug letter of 
tiic law, with which the magistrate too 
often faithfully complies, consigns to the 
disgrace and horrors of a piison. lly 7 
J. c. 4., idle and disorderly persons 
shall he sent to the House of Correction; 
and, by 17 G. ii. c. 5, arc classed among 
idle and disorderly persons:—“All per¬ 
sons going from door to door, or placing 
themselves ill the street, highways, or 

passages; 
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passages, to beg or gather alms in the 
parishes or places where they dwell;” 
anil, added to a long list of delinquents in 
the same Act, is this danse,—“ And all 
other persons wandering abroad and 
begging shall be deemed rogues and 
vagabonds within the intent and mean¬ 
ing of this Act.” 

I believe it will not be contended, by 
the warmest advocates for civil regu¬ 
larity, that all these classes ought to ho 
alike suppressed. To pri vent those who 
have ability and inclination from seeking 
work is both impolitic and unjust. An 
attempt, however, lias been made to con¬ 
fine the pom - to their respective parishes. 
Laws have been repeatedly passed to 
compel parishes to provide their poor 
with work or maintenance; but surely, 
where the whole occupation of die 
parish is agricultural, and the pauper 
has acquired skill in mechanical or other 
scientific employment, it is a hardship 
on the parish, a n nelly to the indiv ideal, 
and an injury to the commonwealth, thus 
to limit Ids abilities and ciipplc his ex¬ 
ertions. If he can neither get vvoik, nor 
lie allowed to solicit chaiity, he must 
live in inertness oil the scanty assistance 
of a palish or the provision of a work¬ 
house. J'roui that moment, flic spirit of 
emulation and the noble piidc of inde¬ 
pendence vanish; and, ever alter, this last 
icsort of penury nud want is sought on 
easy terms. In all such cases, migration 
is individually, parochially, and nation¬ 
ally, hcuctieial. Hut the facility with 
which this character is assumui, could 
not fail to give hiith to innumciahle im¬ 
positions; and the consequence is, (hat 
swat ms ot beggais, picteiidiug to labour 
under cveiy species of misfortunes and 
unhappiness, assail the public car with 
clamour and solicitation. It is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say, that thousands 
take advantage of *an abounding be¬ 
nevolence to live in idleness and profli¬ 
gacy. No pai t of the kingdom is exempt 
from their visits; Imt all pints are not 
equally molested hv them. Large 
towns, where wealth and population 
abound, and dissipation finds an asylum 
in the thickest ni.t7.es of society, are 
their favourite haunts; huh in their 
annual or mine licqucnt visitations to 
each, the small towns that intervene 
sufler most from their beggary' and pil¬ 
lage. in such places, the Imrthcn is se¬ 
verely fell; lint, ns a general grievance, 
it is a dead weight piessing on the sober 
and industiious, and an abuse or those 
feelings which do honour lo humanity. 

There is another and more cogent 


reason for Ihc suppression of im|>06ter*. 
Nothing is more evident than that such 
suppression will he favourable lo those 
who arc really ill distress. It must lie 
so, if no more money he then bestowed 
than now ; hut, if imposition can he pre¬ 
vented, it is reasonable to calculate ou a 
greater number of contributions. .Some 
cei Utility withhold their hand on accouut 
of the difficulty of detection; and it 
must lie allowed that the plausibility of 
a Ihorougli-paeed beggar, liaekiiied in 
fraud, will elude the greatest sagacity, 
and laugh at the most acute discrimina¬ 
tion. To the honour of our nature, 
however, be it mentioned, that the mass 
of maukind do not make this the ground 
of rcfu.vng their pittance. They gene- 
lously argue that it is better to give to 
ten imposters than deny one tcllow- 
ercatnre in distress. Jim when such an 
oppressive number subsist upon tlie 
gcncial bounty, many objects of pity 
must receive much less than their neces¬ 
sities requite; and much less than they 
would, if their tale of lamentation were 
relied on. 

II any thing more he required lo ren¬ 
der the pieseut system of mendicity ob- 
noviuns, it is ils being the nursery or 
villauy and falsehood, and the support 
of idleness and dissipation. It is emi¬ 
nently calculated to inculcate every 
kind of immorality, more rapidly than 
the active and benevolent exertions of 
religious societies can cheek it. 

The dillieiilty of eradicating this evil 
will lie found proportionate lo its extent, 
and the tune it lias existed. Tiom 
having been so long silently acquiesced 
in, it appeals to have been regaidcd as 
an essential gradation of society; as if 
the scale of social older would he defec¬ 
tive without it. I giant that ill every 
state, whatever he (lie highest rank, men¬ 
dicity is the lowest: lint, if this inference 
of its necessity lie.just.it is manifest that 
its degree may he considerably dimi¬ 
nished. 

The question then icsolves itself 
simply into this: how can relief he admi¬ 
nistered to distressed vagrants without 
submitting to the impositions of the idle? 
The objections lo the common mode are, 
that the sum each beggar receives can¬ 
not he ascertained; and that the sum 
which each individual gives, is too 
trilling to induce him to enter into a 
stiiot examination of the ease; the con¬ 
sequence if tliis is, that numerous im- 
jiostois eiiereae.li oil those sums which 
me allotted bv the charitable to the 
lelief of the necessitous; and that the 

constant 
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constant practice of fraud by some, stifles 
the feeling of pity for others. The 
remedy which I propose is, that in every 
town the charitable shall raise a sum 
equivalent to the total- of such small 
sums as every individual supposes he be¬ 
stows on such necessitous vagrants in a 
year: that such sums shall he vested in a 
committee ; of whom three, resident in 
the town, shall he annually appointed to 
the oilicc of relievers: that all vagrants 
shall he directed to apply to one of 
them, who shall, if he thinks the appli¬ 
cant an object of distress, give hint a 
ticket of relief, to he delivered to 
either of the others: if he also approve of 
the ease, such relief shall he all'orded as 
the second reliever shall deem suflicieut. 

The advantage of this will he, that the 
ease of every applicant will undergo a 
severe scrutiny by two gentlemen of 
discernment and character; that objects 
of distress will always he assisted to 
procure employment, or to proceed to 
their place of destination ; that rogues 
and impostors, dreading a stiict exami¬ 
nation, will not apply; and the certainty 
of being turned over to the magistrate 
for commitment, if fraud appear, will 
assuredly deter them; whereas, the same 
beggars have now the confidence, arising 
from iniputiily, to visit Ihe same tow n 
four or live times in a few months, and 
are instructed,*hy those w ho have already 
tried, from whom they may expect 
relief; that ihe apprehensions of those, 
who now refuse to give at all fioni a four 
of being imposed on, will lie removed ; 
and lastly, that pride, acting on those 
very few who w ill not give because their 
charity would he unknown, will tend to 
equalize the hmtheu. 

Passes would considerably facilitate 
the detection of fraud; but the common 
passes arc evidently insufficient, from the 
case with which they arc forged, trans¬ 
ferred from hand to hand, or their dates 
altered. It w'ould be an improvement, if 
government were to provide the magis¬ 
tracy witli engraved passes, (blanks 
being left for the insertion of name, date, 
&e.) bound up for eonveniency like a 
banker’s check-hook, witli a cypher, 
through which each should he separated 
from its duplicate. One plate would be 
sufficient for the whole; they would he 
uniform throughout the kingdom, and 
therefore, by comparison with his own 
book, every magistrate might, with 
tolerable accuracy, discern a forgery, 
which, by application to the magistrate 
who holds die corresponding part of the 
cypher attached to the duplicate,might he 


infallibly detected. As the plate might 
contain tiic words, ‘age, height, and 
appearance,’ whic h could be described 
in as many words, the person might he 
identified. Add to this, that the pass 
should be endorsed by a magistrate or 
reliever in every district through which 
the vagrant liavcls: tins would be ns 
beneficial to the necessitous as dis- 
com aging to the idle vagrant. 

It may, indeed, lie objected, that tho 
whole of this remedy is too complex and 
opcroKC. 1 contend that complication 
must he the chief instrument in removing 
such a grievance; that, if any yeeusion is 
worth it, it is the suppression of vice and 
the relief of wretchedness. Or it may 
he said, tiiat no gentlemen will be found 
to undertake an oilicc of so mud) trouble 
and responsibility. 1 cannot suppose 
that Hie trouble will beat all commensu¬ 
rate with the pleaxme of rendering such 
an essential service to the distiessed and 
to the community. J{\ the appointment 
of three or mote relievers, the trouble 
will be divided, and it will, piohahly, 
decrease. All suspicion in tho public 
of the money being misapplied, vv ill he 
removed by the oilicc being annual, and 
the examination of their accounts by tiie 
Committee. Thu sums paid by one will 
eoitespond in number with the; tickets 
delivered by another; and the sums, 
tickets, and balance, to he relumed to 
Ihe Committer, will correspond with the 
sums at first received. Three or more 
relievers should he appointed to provide 
for tin- absence ot either. C. 

Tut lies. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sin, 

AVING been lately on a visit at 
a friend's house, who is a great 
admirer of your Magazine, an enquiry 
in one of its laic volumes, signed 
Ellcrhy, inspecting tiic occasion of 
the superior pleasure arising from tin* pe¬ 
rusal of some compositions over others, 
from their superior melody,—became 
the subject of onr morning’s conver¬ 
sation. 

I happen, unfortunately for myself, 
to he situated where hooks arc a scarce 
commodity, and therefore I have not 
the means of referring to the authoiilics 
there mentioned ; nor have 1 been foilu¬ 
nate enough to see the former numbcis 
of your miscellany w here tiiis subject is 
treated: however, as 1 suppose the field 
is still open, permit a new correspondent 
to hazard some cursory conjectures oil 
this subject. If they should be deter¬ 
mined 
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mined not to be very erudite, they may 
perhaps at least have some novelty to 
recommend them. 

The art of writing melodiously has 
been named by IcxicngriiphcisRhyllimo- 
poeia, a certain musical faculty in corn* 
posing, which depends partly on natural 
endowment, and partly on acquired ta¬ 
lent ; but, in my opinion, (as 1 hope to 
demonstrate by examples,) much more 
on the former than is generally appre¬ 
hended ; and to enforce that, 1 believe 
somewhat novel, opinion, is the object 
of this little essay. 

All (he writers, that I am acquainted 
with, on the subject of rhythm, treat it 
as a musical faculty; and, I incline to 
think, with more strict accuracy than 
they themselves seem avvaie of. 

Scientifically considered, rhythm cer¬ 
tainly consists in Ihe number and com¬ 
bination of long and short syllables; 
which, being properly arranged, produce 
that metrical harmony we so Wicli 
admire in composition, and the art of 
producing which is the object of Eller- 
by’s enquiry. 

Now, sir, I conceive the great mis¬ 
take in all the wi iters upon this subject 
arises from their considering melody 
and harmony as synonymous terms,— 
from which fundamental error great 
confusion in their ideas necessarily 
ensues. Harmony 1 consider as, in 
no small degree, the nTcct of art; but 
melody, as the produce of nature. Per¬ 
haps 1 may express my opinion more 
intelligibly by saying, that, to produce 
melody in composition, the writer must 
be endowed by nature with a musical 
ear; hut that observation, study, and 
the talent of imitation, will enable a 
person not so endowed by Nature to 
construct a composition of considerable 
harmony. 

Harmony is obtained from the artifi¬ 
cial construction of a sentence, by the 
methodical arrangement and combina¬ 
tion of the words in which it consists; 
but melody may still be wanting. It 
may indeed, iu a certain degree, be 
superadded by correction; but, if tlio 
writer possessed a musical car, this 
additional cliaim would have flow'ed 
spontaneously in the original formation. 
The adaptation even of particular words 
to the ideas to be expressed, as they 
respectively consist, more or less, of 
mules or liquids, contribute materially 
to this effect. Upon Ibis principle, it is 
perfectly clear, lhat different living bn- 
gnages admit, in very different degrees, 
of those qualities. Harmony is to be 
Monthly Mao. No. 325. 


obtained In all languages by -a skilful 
composer, but melody in very different 
degrees in different languages. 

There is, perhaps, as little melody to 
be met with, generally, in the French, as 
in any of tiic living languages; and that 
is the true reason why it has so fre¬ 
quently been styled an unmusical one, 
when contrasted with that of Haly. 

There arc among the Latin prose 
writers scarcely any instances to be 
exhibited, where harmony in an eminent 
degree is not to be found; but Cicero 
stands so superlatively conspicuous for 
melody, that no example can make the 
doctrine on which l am insisting, clearer, 
or more comprehensible. Among the 
poets, Virgil stands equally superior to 
the othcis, as Cicero docs among the 
prose writers. Indeed, it is not possible 
to conceive melody to be carried to a 
greater height than it is by thiR poet. 
In our own language there is nut less 
difference to be observed iri this parti¬ 
cular, among those, too, of the greatest 
celebrity. With every other charm of 
composition, solid sense, refined ideas, 
deep learning, manly sentiments, correct 
expression, and considerable harmony, 
Mr. Addison has no pretensions what¬ 
ever to melody. Indeed, it does not 
seem to have been a distinguishing cha¬ 
racteristic of the age in which he wrote. 
Among our poets none have exceeded 
Pope ii) that particular: witli him it 
was the effect of an car naturally musi¬ 
cal ; and those who have attempted tho 
same effect artificially, have fallen into 
feebleness and insipidity. The first of 
our prose writers, in modern times at 
least, from whom melodious strains 
flowed spontaneously, was Robertson. 
Johnson, named the Colossus of litera¬ 
ture, was in this particular miserably 
deficient: even in attempting harmony, 
he was monotonously turgid; blit to be 
melodious was, contrary to bis very 
nature. It m^y appear a singular ol>- 
set vat inn, hut I am in an egregious 
error if it he not founded on tiutli, that, 
admitting the previous qualifications of 
cuircct language, and other acquire¬ 
ments, to he obtained only from educa¬ 
tion, the man who can excel iu whist¬ 
ling, singing, or- dancing, by the mcro 
impulse of nature, will, caleris paribus , 
also excel such of his cotcmpoiuries as 
aro without these constitutional or 
organic q edifications in melodious lan¬ 
guage, or as it is usually styled, though 
erroneously, harmonious composition. 

From these premises, I deduce Ihe 
following conclusions:—First, that har- 
R r uiony 
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mony is frequently found in tho most 
celebrated authors without melody. 
Secondly, that melody, though a distinct 
qualification, is seldom, if ever, found 
without harmony, and cannot readily be 
conceived enliioly independent of, and 
unconnected with, it. And thirdly, that 
the two united compose that perfection 
of style, which satisfies the judgment of 
the critical, and tickles the ear of the 
cursory, reader. DrVerulam. 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
LITTERS written during a fourth tour 
in north wAles ; by miss hutton, 
Dennett's-hill, wear Birmingham. 

LETTER XVII. 

Caernarvon; Sept. 12 , 1800. 
My dear brother, 

£ have made an excursion to 
Clynnog, a retired village, ten 
miles south-west of Caernarvon, lying 
between the mountains and the sea. 
We passed the house of Glyullifon, the 
seat of Lord Nen borough. The en¬ 
trance and the woods we saw, but the 
mansion kept so close among the trees, 
that it was with dillieully we could dis¬ 
cern the smoke of its chimneys. Tho 
country is better oultnaled, and better 
wooded, than any part of Caernarvon¬ 
shire that I have seen. 

I could not help noticing, as wc pas¬ 
sed, the Welsh mode of getting-in 
harvest. In a tick! of wheat 1 saw the 
farmer, his wife, and three children: 
they had three drags, with each one 
horse; and each horse mounted by a boy 
or girl. Tho woman laid nine sheaves 
of corn upon a drag; the man raked ; the 
child drove. When the woman had 
loaded a drag, she stood still till 
another came: when the man had 
raked the ground occupied by the last 
load, he stood still till his wife had 
moved out of his way : the children 
always sat still, for they had nothing to 
do but to hold a halter 41 ml let the horse 
carry them. And so the whole family 
would go on, soberly; fill, by the blessing 
of God, and continuance oftine weather, 
they might, in time, have carried all 
their wheat. A few miles to the left, 
within the mountains, 1 had before seen 
a lazy fellow in a hay-field, loading two 
women alternately with hay. They < ar- 
ried it home on Ihcir hacks, while lie 
rested on his fork till each returned for 
another load. 

' Clynnog presents tho uncommon 
spectacle of a towpr steeple rising out 
of a grbve of trees. The chain of moun¬ 
tains here approaches the sea. Their 


termination, the grand threc-headcd 
promontory, called the Rivals, is three 
miles beyond; Imt a line drawn across 
would reach the sea in about live or six 
hundred yards; and C!worn Coch, the 
nearest mountain, in about a mile. The 
chain seems here to prohibit human 
footsteps; and one would imagine, lhat 
birds or fishes only could pcnctralo 
further. There is, however, a road lead¬ 
ing to Prollhcli, which winds among the 
mountains, and, after four miles, leaves 
them behind. 

Wc dined at the New Inn, which is 
the older of the two at Clynnog. Its 
mistress, the widow of a former curate 
of tlic parish, we found a very intelligent 
woman; and her moderate charge and 
honest kindness proclaimed her truly 
Welsh. 

We were conducted to the church of 
Clynnog, by the clerk’s wife, without 
shoes or stockings: but she had a worse 
deficiency, she neither spoke nor undei- 
stood one W'ord of English; and vain 
were my enquiries after St. Bcuno, his 
chape), and his chest. In this distress 
1 sent for our landlady, w ho pointed out 
what I wanted to sec. 

The chest of St. Bcuno is a log ol 
wood, hollowed within, and covered 
with a lid, which has strong iion lunges, 
and a chink to receive money. It is 
secured by three locks, and opened only 
once a-ycar, when the contributions of 
pions persons, amounting to about thirty 
or forty shillings, aic distributed among 
Ihe poor. It was whispered to ns that 
piety was not the only incitement to 
ihesc donations; that, if a young woman 
had committed a fault, for sixpence tin 
saint would kindly interpose, and pre¬ 
vent the consequences that might other¬ 
wise hare ensued. 

In an ancient vaulted passage, which 
communicates both with the church and 
the chapel of St. Jloiino, was formerly 
found the statue of Winifred, the cele¬ 
brated saint of Flintshire, who was the 
niece of Ilcuno. If lies there still; ami 
the discovery of whom it represents does 
great honour to the penetration of the 
discoverers, for it lias neither head 01 
arms. " 

The chapel of St. Benno is- large and 
lolly; and, if the saint himself erected it 
for iiis mausoleum, lie must have had at 
least as much vanity as devotion. His 
remains were deposited in the centre ol 
the chapel, and woikcd miracles for 
ages. They healed the sick; paiticu- 
larly, they cured licketly cliildicn; and. 
it must be owned, by Uic most rational 

method 
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method that ever saint adopted. The 
patients were dipped in a well hard by, 
wrapped in blankets, and placed on the 
tomb,—where they remained alt night. 
Instances of this have occurred within 
these very few years. Hut the sacri¬ 
legious Lord Newborough (whether lie 
thought like the boy, whose goose laid 
golden eggs, 1 know not,) employed 
workmen to pull down the tomb, and dig 
tip the body. The fust they accom¬ 
plished, for they broke the tomb into a 
hundred pieces; in the second they 
luckily failed, for, by the time that they 
bad dug three feet in depth, they had 
become so completely intoxicated, that 
they were obliged togivc up their enter- 
prize, and it was never resumed. 

The stones are carefully piled up, and 
mark the place where the saint reposes; 
bill he has been robbed of bis heavenly 
diploma, and cures the sick no more. 

The skill of St. lieu no as a surgeon 
was far more extraordinary than his 
practice of physic. It is well known 
that lie took the head of his niece 
Wimbed, after it had been severed from 
her body, and placed it again on her 
shoulders, where it lived and tlomished 
fifteen years, with no other maik of the 
injury it had sustained than a small 
white circle round the neck. 

The w ell of St. Ueuno is enclosed by a 
quadiangular stone wall, but is open at 
the top. Woe be to him that approaches 
it without caution! for it is surrounded 
by ofi'eiings inoic likely to be acceptable 
to a heathen goddess than a Christian 
saint. 

The Welsh had many holy wells 
besides that of St. ini lied, still so 
called ; and the common people have 
great faith in them to this day. A proof 
of their good sense, who made their saints 
cure diseases by fine clear springs of cold 
water, while every other people ascribed 
that virtue to dry bones, the mouldering 
remnants of the human body. 

We have made another excursion to 
the Island of Anglesey; and have 
visited the town ami castle ofBeauniaris. 
The bay bad now a glassy surface, and 
was enlivened b^ a number of vessels. 
Beyond this was the town, washed by 
fhc sea on one side, and sheltered by 
steep wooded hills on the other. The 
principal street is broad, straight, and 
not ill built. It contains a good inn, 
and many good lodging-houses; for the 
Irish, having made Caernarvon dear and 
saucy, are flecking to Beaumaris. 

At the farther end of this street stands 
the castle, A charming piece of ground, 
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called the Castle-green, lies between i 
and the sea; and is the public promenade 
of the town. As the casllc had no steep 
rock for security, it was surrounded by 
a deep ditch, which could occasionally 
be filled from the water. 

The castle of Beaumaris is reckoned 
less beautiful than those of Conwy and 
Caernarvon. Its lowers arc round, and 
not so lofty, and the elegant turrets are 
wauling; but it has a singular and mas¬ 
sive appearance, and much would have 
been said of it if it had not had sueh 
peerless castles for its neighbours. It is 
also less known. Nobody goes through 
Beaumaris; and few go to it. 

The court of the castle is now a 
bowling-green. I will not affirm, that 
tall grass and weeds, through which one 
could with difficulty make one’s way', 
might not tic more appropriate: I can 
only say that neatness, even as an at¬ 
tendant upon ruins, did not offend me. 

Opposite to the entrance is the state 
chamber, presenting a front with five 
regular window's; but we can only look 
up into it; the floor, having been of 
W'ood, is gone. Here 

Princes sat, wlicic nettles grow. 

IT ere, for a short time, sat the unfortu¬ 
nate Richard the Second. It is remark¬ 
able, that of four castles, built in this 
country by his great-great-grandfather, 
three served him for an asylum, and one 
for a piison. He fled, successively to 
Conwy, Beaumaris, Caernarvon, and 
Conwy again; and he was taken to 
Flint. 

On the right is the chapel, the ribbed 
stone roof of which is entire, and de¬ 
servedly admired. Underneath the 
chapel is a dungeon. It is now no more 
than a vault, admitting light through an 
entrance broken above, by which we 
descended into it; but, in its perfect 
state, not a ray could penetrate. I 
shuddered at Die thought; and pitied, 
while I blamed those mistaken Chris¬ 
tians, who could supplicate pardon of 
the God of mercy, when they confined 
their fellow creatures under their feet, 
and deprived them of the common bane- 
tits of light and air. 

A gallery Ibrimrly ran through the 
outer walls of the castle, with recesses 
for soldiers on one hund, and doors to 
the different apartments on the other. 
We walked through tw o angles and one 
side of the square; what more remains I 
know not. There is a space all round 
the outside of the castle, enclosed, on 
the oilier hand, by a high stope wall. 

From the castle of Beaumaiis we 
ft r 2 mounted 
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mounted Baron Hill, and walked 
though the beautiful woods of Lord 
Bulkelcy to see the cist faen, or stone 
coffin, of Joan, natural daughter of John, 
King of England, and wife of Llewelyn 
Prince of Wales. This princess came 
down from the Welsh camp on the 
mountains, and had the inexpressible 
pleasure ol making peace between her 
father and her husband. What a glo¬ 
rious prerogative of woman is that of 
making peace! She died in 1237; and 
her husband bitilt the monastery of 
Llanfacs over her grave. After Jhe 
destruction of the priory, the coffin 
became a watering trough for cattle. 
Lord Bulkeley has rescued it from this 
degraded situation, and has given it a 
place in his park; but he does not seem, 
as yet, to have determined how to dis¬ 
pose of it; and, in the mean time, it lies 
neglected. If his lordship were to con¬ 
sult me on the subject, I should counsel 
him to beg the coffin of Llewelyn from 
the church of Llanrwst, where it has 
Jain above grouud ever since the demoli¬ 
tion of the Abbey of Maynan; and, if 
this could not be accomplished, I should 
recommend him to present to the church 
the coffin of Joan. 

From the cist faen we ascended to the 
fort, a small castellated building rising 
out of the woods, and mounting ten or u 
dozen peaceable little guns, whose only 
business is to announce days of rejoicing. 
Notwithstanding my general contempt 
for modern antiques, this commanded 
my respect from the beauty of its 
situation. 

As I sat silent on horseback, on my 
return, I had nothing to do but con¬ 
template the mountains: never did I 
see them look so sublime. On their own 
ground, oue is too near them; from the 
island, one can consider them as a grand 
whole. 

The chain of mountains begins at the 
Great Orme’s head, and ends at the 
Rivals, which is about thirty-eight or 
forty miles distant. These two points, 
and one other between, that is, Penmacn 
Mawr, touch the sea; but the general 
line of the mountains recedes inwards, 
like a bow, leaving a space of what, in 
comparison, may be called level ground; 
but who so travels it, will find, to bis cost, 
that it is composed of steep rocky hills. 
Perhaps it is no where more than five 
miles in breadth. This district is called 
Arfon; and Caernarvon, which is seated 
in it, is the city or castle of Arfon. 

There are but three openings by 
which one can penetrate into4he recesses 


of the mountains. The first, and grand¬ 
est, of these is Nant Ffrancon; the 
second is Nant Beris; the third is by 
Cwellyn pool. 

At first, my view of these stupendous 
masses of rock and earth was obstructed 
by clouds; but they travelled, gradually, 
down the sides of the mountains, and 
lay on the vales like whipped syllabub. 
Snowdon andCnrncdd Hcwelyn, which 
is but 238 feet lower than Snowdon, 
alone were capped; but their caps were 
like thin muslin, through which the 
shape of the head is seen. 

For the Monthly Magazine. 

From the german of wi eland. 
Hecate, Luna, Diana, who meet in a 
fork-way. 

EC ATE. — How lucky it is that 
chance has so unexpectedly brought 
us together. Now we may clear up a 
point which has long troubled my com¬ 
prehension. 

Luna. —What is that, Hecate? 

Hecate .—Look me nariowly in the face, 
Luna; observe me from top to toe, befoi c 
and behind, and tell me, upon thy virgin 
honour, whether thou wouhlst have taken 
me for Diana, if 1 had met thee by myself. 

Luna. —l doubt it much. Your whole 
figure and costume is so different, that it 
were impossible, in my palest shine, to 
mistake you. 

Hi-cute. —But to thee and Diana it must 
often have happened, that each ot you 
fancied she saw herself when you have at 
any time met. 

Diana. —We? what a singular idea! I 
take Luna for myself? She must become a 
mere looking-glass ere that will happen. 

Luna (ironically smiling). — Were the 
difference between Diana and me still 
smaller than I had flattered myself it was, 
yet 1 know myself too well to be capable 
of so singular an error. 

Hecate. —You leally do not seem aware 
that all we tluee, though under different 
characters and names, are but one and the 
same goddess. 

J.una .— How ? thou art I? 

Diana. —Thon Diana ? 

Hecate. —That I will not exartly main¬ 
tain : but thon art Hecate, and thon art 
Hecate, and ye are both Hecate, without 
my heiog Jess Hecate t^ari yourselves. 

Diana. —Excellent! and who prates such 
stuff? 

Hecate.— O! those say it who must 
know—the mythologists. 

Diana. —The mythologists may say what 
they please: 1 think I must know best 
who 1 am; and, until I am afflicted, like 
the daughters of Prestos, with the iimuI'o- 
mauia, no one shall make me believe that 
I am Luua or Hecate,—-still less both at 
once. 



Luna 
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Luna (smiling). —Do not grow warm, 
Diana; who can say whether the mytholo- 
gists, after all, may not know ns better 
than we do ourselves. They would not 
maintain a thin!; so positively, if there were 
not somethin!: in it. ' 

Diana.— Hear me, Luna : on this Bcore 
I can pot up with no jokes. I have every 
imagin ible regaid lor thy inerts, hut 1 
should by no means take it well to he 
mistaken for thee. I do not grudge thee 
thy Eiidyniion, and the fifty daughters of 
whom thou mailest him the father on 
Mount Latinos ; but I must beg leave to 
decline the honour of passing for their 
mother. 

Luna. —Diana, Diana, do not compel 
me to speak, or l shall lenuud thee of 
something at which, weie I Diana, I 
should blush more deep'y than at the 
honor of being the mother of fifty lovely 
gills.-Acta-ou! 

Diana. —Thou wilt not surely throw that 
in my teeth: was he not pmiMied severely 
enough for the ini-lbitmie of hating unm- 
teniionally beheld me hat lung. 

Luna. — r.ic Faun shave very tiee tongues, 
Diana ; ami moitais, who always judge of 
us by themselves, cannot conceive that a 
goddess, who had no personal motives tor 
not eating to he smpused in a bath, 
should so cruelly have piim-hcd the hand¬ 
some huntsman for a moment of innocent 
admiiatmii. They think it less unjust to 
tin e to believe llie story of the Fauns, who 
are known to he a piyiug set, and who 
attribute the melaiuorphosis of Act icon to 
a collision between thy tender regard for 
reputation, and thy cxtiaordinary com¬ 
plaisance toward the youth. 

Hecate. —,4s it seems, I have no little 
right to regaid the honor of foiming hut 
one essence with Diana and Luna as 
somewhat equivocal, Hut, as in my own 
person I am Preset pina, 1 can veiy well 
allow that two ortlnec tilings be laid to 
your cliaigc for which 1 might not exactly 
care to answer. Our being all three 
one and the same Hecate, does not pre¬ 
vent, if I tightly understand the mythoio- 
gists, that each in her own person remains 
what she is. So that I am neither Luna 
nor Diana, but Proserpina ; thou neither 
Proseipina nor Luna, but Diana-, and 
thou, Luna, neither Diana nor Pioserpiiia, 
but the same Luna wiio presented the 
happy Endymioii with fifty daughters. 

Luna. — Ah, now 1 have hit on the ex¬ 
planation of the riddle. Hecate is merely 
a name, which belongs to iis all three. 

Hecate. — Not so. Hecate is no mere 
name, but the real, and true, and substan¬ 
tial Hecate, who consists of us all three, 
conjointly, and is' therefore called the 
thiee-fold and the three-formed. 

Diana.— We are both then Hecate, as 
well as you, 

Hecate.—Ho say the mytliologists. 


Diana.— If so, then, there are three He¬ 
cate*,—-that is clear. 

Hecate.—By no means. I see that yon 
have not yet nuclei stood me. 

Luna. —Didst tliou but understand thy¬ 
self, my good Hecate! How can we be 
hut one, when, as thou secst, there are 
threi- of iis. 

Hecate.— Three indeed, in^s much as l 
am Proseipina, tliou Luna, and she Diana; 
but only one Heeaie, in as much as Luna 
and Diana arc as much Hecate as myself. 

Luna —Acknowledge, goddess, that, 
with thy mythological subtleties, tliou 
takesl advantage of our poor wilg. We 
are, and are not. 1 am tliou, and ilicrn art 
not 1. We aie llnce, and we ate one; 
and what no one of its is singly, that we 
are all together. What wi d ginbensli. I 
will not be Luna, if 1 understand one won! 
of it. 

Ihcate. —I ain not a wlnt better off, iny 
dearest. 1 Imped, by our meeting, that 
the thing would he cleared up ; hut i must 
own, that, in endeavouiing to lender com¬ 
prehensible to you what is to me ulteiiy 
iiicoinpichciisihle, my head turns round, 
—1 see bine and gi een. llad we but a 
mythologi,l heie. 

Luna. —Ho would so completely con¬ 
found us, that all tiie hellebore in the 
world would not set us light again 

Dtatut. —l)o you know what, goddesses, 
the be.-t way is to think no moie about the 
matter. The mythologists may say of iis 
what they please, they eau neither make 
moie nor less of us than we are. Let in 
each go our own way, and-Gieat Ju¬ 

piter! what a horrible noise is there! 
don't you heat. 

Luna. - I hear a barking,ns of a thousand 
dogs; and a hissing, as of ten tliousaud 
snakes. 

Ih mite. — Flashes lighten from the 
ground ; slcim-wmds howl athwart the 
wood; the cracking oak-trees ate upturn 
by the mots. 

Diana. —The earth quakes beneath my 
feet,—it cleaves,—and tongues of sulphu¬ 
reous flame dart forth. What a sha[ie 
rises from the abyss! Have you ever m 
your lives seen any thing so horrible? 

Hecate. —A woman ascends at least 
three bundled ells in height. Lightnings, 
as thick as one’s aim, are scatleied from 
her eyes. Instead of hair, brown-aud blue 
speckled serpents hang in gusty braids 
about her skull, or cm I in hissing locks 
adown her livid shniildcis. Instead of 
walking upon feet, she crawls along upon 
two monstrous diaguns: in her left hand a 
flaming piue-tiee, in her light a huge 
poignard. 

Luna. —I am not for staying, I assme 
you,—let ns hence. (They alt three rum 
toward the forest, and light upon ICymplis 
and I'auns, also fleeing, who call to each oilier, 
“ There's Hecate—Hecate is coming.”) 

Diana 
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Duma'to Hecate.— Dost thou hear what 
the nymphs say,—this must be the very 
Hecate! 

I.una. —Better and better. I hope, at 
least, I am cettain of not beiug this 
Hecate. 

Hecate. —Thanks to Heaven that ano¬ 
ther, whom it more beseems, is delivering 
me from the inconvenient honor of being 
Hecate. What she is, and whether she be 
threefold or fourfold, let her settle with 
the mythologists. For my own pait, I am 
content in future to pass for the mere Pro¬ 
serpina. Good night,goddesses; I return 
to my gloomy husband. , 

Dima, —I to my Dryads and grey¬ 
hounds. 

Luna (low). —And I to my Endymion. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

OUR correspondent, X. Y. asks 
w by the sun puts out the fire ? He 
might as well, when lie has put out his 
candle, ask why his bed, and other 
effects, have absented themselves; the 
same answer applies to both— he does 
not see them; for excess of light, and 
excess of darkness, will sometimes pio- 
due.e a similar effect. Judging from the 
rest of X. Y.’s article, I am siirpiised 
lie should piopound such a question ; hut 
I suppose his cook informed him of this 
cuiious /het, as well as the other, about 
the poker. Now, sir, I have no ac¬ 
quired knowledge to bring for waul, only 
a little plain sense; and a natural an¬ 
tipathy to vulgar emus leads me to 
examine such matters. The first time 
the sun permits the expci intent, let 
X. Y. place himself (or any opaque 
object,) so as to inteiccpt the rays, and 
be will find bis fire as red ns before; if 
not, 1 humbly suggest that it wants 
stirring; let it have fair play, by taking 
the usual means to recover a fire, ami 
lie may depend upon its reliving ex¬ 
actly in the same degree as it would in 
the shade. 

No longer ago than last Saturday, 
perceiving that I had nearly let my fire 
out, l rose to stir it; at Unit moment the 
sun got round the house, and shone in 
great splendour, for the season, full on 
tiie fire-place; by a little care, the fire 
gradually revived, and became bright 
and red, before the uninterrupted sun¬ 
shine had passed off' to the other side. 
Nor is this, by any means, the first time 
lliat a similar occurrence has fallen 
nuder my obscivation; and, when a good 
fire encounters the sun-beams, I inva¬ 
riably find it emerge uninjured. The 
prejudice of the poker 1 believe to be 


equally unfounded; but I fear 1 hav*> 
already encroached too much on your 
columns. Verax. 

March 10, 181.9. 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
PHYSiCO-MOIlAL and POLITICAL ILLUS¬ 
TRATIONS and apophthegms; written 
in the year 1797 ; by Mlt. lawurncx. 

(Continued f rom p. 130.,) 

HO compose the people in a 
state? Either the itulividuals 
at years of discretion and unconvictcd 
of crime, told by the head, o¥ discovered 
by acclamation. A part, whether rich 
or poor, or a mixture of both, assuming 
to be the people exclusively, can only 
form such assumption for the purpose 
of enslaving the remainder. 

Representation, or a general choice 
by suffrage, of deputies, attorneys, or 
representatives, is rather an ordinance 
of nnturq than of human policy, since it 
is the sine qua non of human lights, 
under the social contract. It is the 
universal political compass, adapted to 
al! ages, climes, and countries. 

“ livery man of talents is born a le¬ 
gislator of his country.” The natural 
right of talents is to instruct and counsel; 
and that people is ripe for the vilest 
slinery which suffers such right to be 
infringed in the smallest degree. Here 
an absolute and unrestricted liberty of 
the press, subject only to responsibility 
for personal aggression, is implicated. 
Here, also, we have 1 )>c sum of the 
outdoor parliaments, destined to watch 
oi er the conduct of that within. There 
can lie justly, however, no coercive in¬ 
struction, the opinion of the most igno¬ 
rant man, being his indefeasible right 
and piopcify. 

Laws are not obligatory merely ns 
such, excepting for wrath’s sake; not 
only because men cannot he under a 
moral obligation to uphold their own 
dctiirncnl, hut because obedience to 
injustice is a crime. AH picas against 
positive right are, in limine, illegitimate 
and inadmissible. 

The rights of property in the oiiil, as 
in tlio natural state, arc uncontrolcd 
power of possession, use and purchase, 
together with its inheicnl influence: 
those are not only fully adequate to its 
security under the civil union, hut to ita 
decided and everlasting superiority. 

The most valuable right of the la¬ 
bourer is the elective franchise, or the 
free choice of his deputy to represent his 
individual share of the common weal, 
and to guard his interest therein; the 

next 
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next ia the power of valuing his own there, supported by lawa, congenial with 
labour: in possession of those, he is the justice of pandemonium, and which 
etiual, in respect of his rights, natural one would suppose could originate 
or civil, with the richest man in the solely ill (lie legislative ideas ol devils, 
jjtiite. Nature, in her system, has or- As a specimen and part ot these, tie 
daiiicd riches and poverty, hut not tyrant is forbidden, by law, to free his 
tyranny, which is tyranny still, whether slave, either hy grace or bargain ; and 
manifested in the robbery and spoliation many miserable freed-men,emancipated 
of the rich, or the oppression of the by the few just and humane, who had 
poor. Ilcnce the injustice and futility of spirit enough to contemn and oppose 
all agrarian aud restrictive schemes of the rascally laws of their country, have 
policy. Burke, that splendid example had a price set upon fjitir heads, dead or 
of modern eloquence, has this most alive; have been hunted hy blood-hounds 
impressive truth —‘ too much, or too & la Maroon, their property torn from 
little, is high treason against property.' them, their miserable families again 
We have talked of opposing the' in- enslaved, and themselves cast into 
troduction of principles hy force of arms, dungeons !—Oh! O forge Wa.-hington, 
from which we may pioceed to prevent George Washington! thou illustrious 
the intrusion of ghosts, hy the opposition defender of the rights of humanity, and, 
of stone walls; thence to the closing up at this hour, the proprietor of more than 
with spilkes the rain-boles of (lie sh\, to fire hundred slaves! A citizen, of the 
the utter ruin of all umbrella makers, name ot Bushton, applied by letter to 
What shall be done for the man whom Washington, on the subject of negro 
kings delight to honour ?—who shall slavery. The letter was returned « n - 
produee, at the end of the eighteenth answered, and has been lately published, 
century, an infallible plan to bar the and is an evidence ot the humanity and 
access of truth to the human mind. pntiiotism ot the wiiter. In a late ad- 

Tlie 11 u fin til 11 ate sufferer who vents dress of the quakeis to Congress, may 
his miseries in passionate speeches, or be found petitions of freed men again 
his hopes in unguarded toasts, is limited enslaved, and lying iu the prison of 
out by (lie staunch terriers and spaniels Philadelphia. 

of corruption, as a proper object for Samuel Johnson, at once the most 
puiii..nmciit, instead of being admit- powcrliil and the weakest minded man 
nislied, conciliated, or, still nioie pin- inexistence, is reported to have appalled 

dentiy, overlooked. Maik the usual the Doctors of Oxtinil, by drinking, at 

consequence of a conduct so politic, a dinner, to a general insurrection of 

The matter is blazoned in the public the slaves, lie is farther reported to 

papers,—(lie minds of the people sutler have said, “ Let the authority of the 
additional inilatioii, — thousands, ms- English government perish, lather than 
moved, perhaps, until that instant, be maintained by iniquity; better to 
whisper to themselves, 4 Wesav it, and hang and diown people at once, than 
say it again in our hearts, punish us for by an unrelenting persecution to beggar 
tlmt, tyrants! cwr time will com<\ v This uml starve 11ic , rti. Amen!—A men. 
is to lay the foundation stones of revo- 'Hie visiting the sins of the fathers 
liitiim, always laid with great form and npuii their innocent children, as in eases 
ceremony, by those who nevertheless of attaint ot blood, is simply to allow 
arc guiltless of intending any such that the end will justify the means, 
edifice. We have some young, and however barbarous and unjust. But. if 
even some old men, who appear c\- such a degree ol seventy cannot fail of 
tremely ambitious of the honour of its presumed good effects, how much is 
lielxnncin* themselves. mil’s excelled hy the thorongh-pared 

When the imlusti ions bees, who fill- legislation ol Japan and other regular 
wish the honey, say and ptove to the governments, which condemn the whole, 
devourers of it-—it is material to our families, young and old, ot traitors to 
existence that you consume less; vvliat the edge ol the sword, and their houses 
ran he more ev ideut and obligatory than and properly to lie consumed by lire, 
the duty of retrenchment ? A free pat- 1 ct what would we say of a future brood 
liameut alone, can determine both the ol jacobin miscreants in their red caps, 
measure and the modes. who should vote the long robe en mass* 

Horrid slavery still stains the soil of to the guillotine, as men irreclaimable 
the United Stales of America, iiotuith- from precedent to common humanity 
landing (he repeated pretensions of or common sense? io those who do 
Congress to effect its extinction. It is not substitute prejudice for reason, it 

will 
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will appear, from all past experience, 
that extreme severity produces des¬ 
peration, not amendment. 

Our social-contract makers by profes¬ 
sion, arc for making legislators of those 
only, vi ho hold a considerable stake in 
the national hedge; in plain English, 
wherewith they may be ready to knock 
on the head all those, who resist the ex¬ 
orbitant claims, and refuse to submit to 
the usurpations, of aristocracy. Genuine 
legislators arc freely chosen by their 
country; and by their country fairly re¬ 
munerated for their services. Nothing 
can be more suspicious, or objection¬ 
able, whether in a parliament, a county, 
or a parish, than merely honorary or 
unpaid public services. Our poor, alas! 
did they know, would reason feelingly 
on this topic. 

Most of the ancient systems of go¬ 
vernment were founded upon a deadly 
principle of fraud, which contributed 
infinitely more to human misery, and 
to thin the ranks of human society, than 
plague, pestilence,and famine,—namely, 
the infernal maxim, that the many were 
the vassals, or mere property, of the few. 
In aid of this detestable plan of political 
swindling, was first introduced, wicked, 
lying, and barbarous superstition; ac¬ 
cording to modern sentiment also, and 
phrase ‘to keep the vulgar in awe,' iu 
more appropriate expression, to chouse 
them out of their common sense and 
common rights. Tell me, hypocrites 
and fanatics of our insidious times, ye 
deceivers and deceived, ye ... . 

. . ye.and ye . . 

.... what new or useful dis¬ 
covery in morals has ever been made 
through the medium of your pretended 
illuminations? tell me the country upon 
earth, where those have prevailed,iW’hieh 
has not been their prey and their 
miserable victim, and which has not 
been regenerated and blessed by their 
absence: tell me the benefits, practical 
or speculative, derived to posterity by 
the slaughter of whole nations, of men, 
women, children, and cattle, by (ho 
commands of a merciful God ! 

Religious fanaticism is a gainful trade, 
a soul commerce,a livelihood, to which a 
manapprcnticclh his son as to any other 
trade, to be taught the craft, the art, and 
mystery. Finm the foul source of this 
trade, sprung the first and most plausible 
apology for convenient falsehood and 
fraud. Holy lies and cheats contami¬ 
nate the human mind in its very essence, 
by giving the first and must hallowed of 
sanctions to all other necessary lies and 


cheats. I had some years since, with a 
vain and cnslle-building imagination, 
contemplated a practicable plan for 
gradually divesting all national systems 
of religion, of the poison of historical su¬ 
perstition, and of leaving religion itself, 
holy, pure, universal, one and indivisible; 
but I ween, however late my plan may 
be divulged, it wilt still come too early 
for the prejudices and natural depravity 
of the human mind. Ilad universal 
fanaticism but one neck, venerable and 
saintly indeed would be the guillotine 
that should sever it at a single stroke ! 

In proportion as the trade of fanati¬ 
cism, accompanied with all tho ligour 
and foolery of holy observances, is 
driven by authority iu a state, hypocrisy 
necessarily increases; this is a mere 
statement of cause and died. The next 
sequence is a progress in ciimc to those 
of the deepest die. The human mind, 
for lack of wholesome and profitable 
seeds, produccsrank and luxuriant crops 
of the most pestiferous weeds. Instead 
of Hie clear, sound, and indispensable, 
piiuciples of morality, the minds of chil¬ 
dren are tilled almost exclusively, and 
to their utmost capacity, with the most 
useless or haiiel'ul ideas and observances. 
Men, in the fanatical state of society, 
have their attention so much and so 
forcibly attracted towards a future 
woild, that it must necessaiily induce a 
great neglect of their moral conduct in 
the present. 

One great religious sect in the world 
proceeds with ceaseless and never failing 
ridicule of another great religious sect, 
for ineulcaling into the miiuls of their 
patients the most lidictilous dogmata ; 
and commanding the belief of the most 
stupid, nonsensical. lying, and useless 
histories. Hut, quid ridetis ? does a 
higher antiquity render those fully 
equal absurdities, which you have chosen 
to letain, none venerable or more enti¬ 
tled 1o respect? It is true, you may 
boast the uieiit, or the worldly cunning, 
of having lelbiined your system liom 
lunch of the grossucss retained-by your 
antagonists, and rendered it more 
palatable to human reason connected 
with human prejudice; thence, as¬ 
suredly the more dangerous. But what a 
laughable,—in a more solemn tone, what 
a dangerous —farrago of holy gtimshioii 
have you retained ! 

It lias been said by Soame Jonyns, 
and various oilier well or ill-meaning 
supliisls, ancient and modern, “ the 
nearer to truth in the abstract, the farther 
from it in practice.” Right;—all your 

l sound 
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Round and thorough paced politician* 
have taken especial care that such 
should be the case, as far as 011 them de¬ 
pended. When your true and accre¬ 
dited seers into futurity, prophesied the 
death of a man, they were most solici¬ 
tously careful, for the honour of their 
firm, to get the heaven-devoted victim’s 
braius beat out, or his throat cut, on the 
very day when the murder should be¬ 
come prophetically due. 

Saith the editor of one of our reviews, 
“The professors of modern philosophy 
have been already hunted down by 
moral writers with such vigour, that we 
trust very few of the race remain; but, 
while a single animal of this description 
exists, the efforts towards a complete 
extermination must not be relaxed: 
there is now less glory in the enterprise, 
but flic attempt is, in itself, always meri¬ 
torious.”—humph! 

(To hr continued.) . 

Erratum in March, for monitory read 
minatory. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

sin, 

N reply <0 jour correspondent, 
A. 0. R. I beg to say that m 3 self, 
ami some of m 3 children, ha\ e frequently 
had w arts, and have invariabl} found a 
specific remedy in the use of aquafortis. 
1 always keep some in a thick glass 
phial, with a ground-glass stopper. A 
skewer, cut to a lino point, is dipped 
into the aqua-fortis, and then applied 
to llic surface of the wart. Care should 
he taken not to lay on too much at once, 
or it will get on the tender skin, and 
thus give pain. If rightly used, it 
causes no pain. The oftener it is ap¬ 
plied the sooner the warts will dis¬ 
appear. I have always found, too, that 
it is not ncccssaiy to touch all the 
small warts. If the large ones arc 
destroyed, the others generally die 
away. Once or twice, every da}', will 
be sufficient to make the application. 

St. Alban's; March 5, 1619. J. N. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sir, • 

N Ji of your correspondents in the 
Magazine for March enquires for 
a cure for waits. Let him cut a hole in 
a turnip, and fill it with salt, wiiich w ili 
soon dissolve, and wet them with this 
liquid (after cutting them as low as ho 
f:| n,) three or four times a-day, or even 
oftener, and liq will in a few weeks not 
he able to discover where they stood. 
I have removed very largo ones by this 
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simple method (too simple for most 
people), and never knew it to fail. _ 

Chelmsford. W. K. 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
ACCOUNT of the VERBETERING HUtSEN, 

or HOUSES of DOMESTIC REFORMA¬ 
TION, tw HOLLAND. 

HERE arc, in most of the large 
cities of Holland, one or more 
institutions thus called, the object of 
which is to confine and restrain any 
person, male or femafe, whose conduct 
is marked by rninous extravagance; and 
many a family have been preserved 
from total ruin by their salutary ope¬ 
ration. 

They are placed under the immediate 
supcrintendance of the magistracy, and 
such obstacles are opposed to their 
abuse, that it is not possible to place 
any individual in one of those houses 
without showing ample cause for the 
coercion. 

Mynheer Van Her --, who, in 1796, 

lived in high style on the Keizer Gragt, 
hi Amsterdam, had a very modest wife, 
whodres-ed most extravagantly, pla}ed 
high, gave expensive rentes, and shewed 
every disposition to help off with money 
qnite as fast as Her husband ever gained 
it. She was young, handsome, vain, 
and giddy; and completely the slave of 
fashion. 

Her husband had not the politeness 
to allow himself to be ruined by her 
unfeeling folly and dissipation; he com¬ 
plained of her conduct to her parents, 
and nearest relations, whose advice was 
of no more avail than his own. Next 
he had recourse to a respectable minister 
of the Lutheran church, wiio might as 
well have preached to the dead. It was 
in vain to deny her money, for no trades¬ 
man would refuse to credit the ele¬ 
gant—the fascinating wife of the rich 
Van Der-. 

Involved as the young lady was in 
the vortex of fashionable dissipation, sho 
had not yet ruined either her health or 
reputation: and her husband, by the 
advice of iiis friend, M—k—r, deter¬ 
mined to send her for six months to a 
Verhctering Huis. 

With the utmost secrecy he laid be¬ 
fore the municipal authorities the most 
complete proofs of her wasteful extra¬ 
vagance and incorrigible levity; added 
to which, she had recently attached 
herself to gaming with French officers 
of rank, who lay under nn imputation 
of being remarkably expert in lev} ing 
contributions. She was already in debt 
S s upwards 
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upwards of thirty thousand florins to 
tradesmen, although her husband al- 
lowed her to take from his cashier a 
stipulated sum every month, which was 
more than competent to meet the current 
expenses of his household; whilst, to 
meet a loss which occurred at play, her 
finest jewels were deposited in the hands 
of a beiicvblent money-lender, who ac¬ 
commodated the necessitous, upon un¬ 
exceptionable security being previously 
left in bis custody. 

Her husband ftas full twenty years 
older .than his volatile wife, of wluyu 
lie was rationally fond, and at whose 
reformation he aimed, before she was 
carried too far away by the stream ot 
fashionable dissipation. 

Against his will, she had agreed to 
make one of a party of ladies who were 
invited to a grand ball and supper at 
the house of a woman of rank and faded 
character. 

Her husband, at breakfast, told her 
she must change her roursc of life, or 
her extravagance would make him a 
bankrupt, and her children beggars. 
She began licr usual playful way of 
answer; said, ‘‘She certainly bad been a 
little too thoughtless, and would soon 
commence a thorough reformation.’' 
“ You must begin to-day, my dear,” 
(said her husband,) and, as a proof of 
your sincerity, I entreat you to drop llio 

company of -, and to spend your 

evening at home, this day, with me and 
your children.”—“ Quite impossible, my 
dear man, (said the modest wife, in reply,) 
I have given my word, and cannot break 
it.” “Thou (said tier husband,) if you go 
out this day dressed, to met t that party, 
remember, for the next six months, these 
doors will be barred against your return. 
—Are you still resolved to go?” “Yes, 
(said the indignant lady,) if they were 
to be for ever haired against me!” 

Without cither anger or malice. 
Mynheer Van Der - — told her, “ not to 
deceive herself; for, as certain as that 
was hc-r determination, so sure would 
she find his foretelling verified." She 
told him, “ if nothing else had power to 
induce her to go, it would he his me¬ 
nace.” With this they parted,—Ihe 
husband to prepare the. penitentiary 
' chaodter for his giddy young wife, and 
the latter to eclipse every rival at the 
ball that evening. 

To afford her a last chance of avoiding 
an ignominy' which it pained him to 
inflict, he went once more to try to 
wean her from her imprudent courses, 
and proposed to set off that evening for 


Zutphen, where her mother dwelt; hut 
lie found her sullen, and busied with 
milliners and dressers, and surrounded 
with alt the paraphernalia of splendid 
attire. 

At the appointed hour, the coach 
drove to the dobr, and the beautiful 
woman (full d< cssed, or rather undressed,) 
tripped gaily down stairs; and, stepping 
lightly into the coach, tohl (he driver to 

stop at-, on the Keizer Gragt. 

It was (lien daik, and she was a little 
surprised to find the eoaeli had pass¬ 
ed thiough one of the rity gates; the 
sound of a clock awoke tier as from 
a dream. She pulled the check-string, 
hut Ihe driver kept on; she called out, 
and some one behind the coach told her, 
in a suppressed voice, she was a pri¬ 
soner, and must he slill! The shock 
was severe, she trembled every limb, 
and was near fainting with tciror and 
alarm, plien the coach entered the gates 
of a ’Verhetering Jluis, where she was 
doomed to take up her residence. 

The motion of the house—a grave, 
severe, yet a well-bred poison—opened 
the door; and, calling the lady by her 
name, requested her to alight. “ Where 
am I,—in God’s name, tell me; and why 
am I brought here?" “You will be 
informed of every thing, madam, if you 
please to walk in-doors.” “ Where is 
my husband ? (said she, in w ild affright,) 
sure lie will not let me he murdered!” 
“It was your husband who drove you 
hither, madam; he is now upon the 
coach-box!” 

This intelligence was conclusive. 
All her assurance forsook her, she sub¬ 
mitted to he conducted into the house, 
and sat pale, rnute, and trembling; her 
face and her dress exhibiting the most 
striking contrast. 

The husband, deeply affected, first 
spoke: lie told her, “that she had left 
no other means to save her from ruin, 
and ho trusted the remedy would be 
effectual; and, when she quitted that 
retreat, she would bo woitliy of his 
esteem.” 

She then essayed, by Ihe humblest 
protestation, by toarsfind entreaties, to 
he permitted to return; and vowed, that 
never more whilst she lived would 
she-ever offend hint. “ Save me (said 
she,) the mortification of this punish¬ 
ment, and my future conduct shall 
prove the sineciily of my reformation.” 
Not to let her off too soon, she w as shew it 
her destined apartment and dress, the 
rules of the house, and the order for her 
confinement tinring six months I She was 

completely 
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completely overpowered willi terror, 
and fell senseless on the floor. When 
she ircovered, she found her husband 
chafing her temples, and expressing the 
utmost anxiety tor her safety. “ I have 
been unworthy of your affection, (said 
the fair penitent,) hut spare me this 
ignominious fate; take rnc hack to your 
home, and never more shall yon have 
cause to reproach me.” 

Her Imshand, who loved her with 
unabated affection, notwithstanding all 
ifer levity, at last relented; and the 
same coach drove her hack to her home; 
where not one of the domestics (a 
tmsly man-servant excepted,) Imd the 
least suspicion of what hud occurred. 
As soon as her husband led her to her 
apartment, she dropt on her knee, and 
implored his pardon; told him the extent 
of all her debts, begged him to take 
her to Ziitplicn for a few weeks, and 
promised so to reduce her expcndituic 
as to make good the sums sho had so 
inconsideiateiy thrown away. 

Allowing for the excessive terror she 
had felt when she found, instead of 

being driven to -'s route, she 

was proceeding round the ramparts, 
outside the city gates, which she could 
not wholly overcome, she spent the 
happiest evening of her life with her 
husband ; and, lioin that day, she aban¬ 
doned her former career of dissipated 
fully, and became all that her husband 
desired—a good wife, and affectionate 
mother. 

There have been instances of persons 
being confined for many years in these 
houses; mostly by coercion, but some 
vohmtaiily. 

An elderly man, who had acquired a 
competency, after he had retired from 
business, look to drinking, and that to 
an,excessive degree; during which tits 
or intcmpeianee, lie made away with 
his property, and shewed every symptom 
of spending or wasting all lie had, and 
reducing himself and lamtly to beggary. 

His wile was advised to place her 
husband in a Y< rhetci ing 1 Inis; an aet 
for which lie thanked her, and acknow¬ 
ledged it was the only means by which 
lie could be restrained from ruining 
himself. 

At the end of five moiiths’diseiplinejn 
a house where all his wauls were sii|i- 
plicd, and nolhing dclmucd him but 
intoxicating liipiois, lie was deemed to 
he sufficiently i('claimed; and went hack 
to his house, cured, as he Imped, of a 
vice that he Imd not acquired in his 
youthful days. Ha did not feel the 


least anger or resentment; but, on lho 
contrary, told his wife and sons, if lie 
should again relapse into that odious 
vice, to scud him back, and there keep 
him.' 

For a lime, he maintained his reso¬ 
lution: but, by degrees, lie fell off; and 
in less than a year lie was become as 
bad as ever. His family vrtirc giieved ; 
blit, such was their fondness of him, they 
would not again put him into a state 
of restraint, lost their friends should 
reflect upon them, &nd impute their 
conduct to sordid motives alone. 

One day the old gentleman was 
missed, and the night passed without 
tidings; the next morning, the messenger 
from the Vcrbetering Huis arrived with 
a note, informing Ids wife and family 
“ that, feeling his own inability to con¬ 
quer a propensity that was alike ruinous 
and unworthy of his age and former 
character, bo bad betaken himself to 
bis old quarters, where be was deter¬ 
mined to live and die, as he saw no 
other means of avoiding tiie ignominy 
of wasting hi# property and making 
beggars of iiis family,” 

In Holland, the majority of males 
is fixed at twenty-five yiars; and, if 
a young gentleman is very incorrigible, 
his parents, or guardians, ran place him 
in one of these institutions; and the same 
respecting young women. 

A tradesman’s daughter in the War- 
moc’s-slrect, in 1803, formed an attach¬ 
ment to a man ied man. Her parents, 
with a view to save her from ruin, 
placed her in one of these houses for 
six months. Solitude :.ml reflection, 
and the religious lectures read to her 
by the minister vv bo was appointed to 
attend, vvioiubt a change of sentiment; 
lint till' shock was so gieal that she 
died soon alter her release,—a victim lo 
her unfortunate passion. 

An Ihiglish tradesman, who lived in 
the same street, had a wife who was 
rather too much addicted to drinking, 
and he placed her ill one of these houses; 
hut, whether it was the confinement, or 
sonic extraneous causes, the unfortunate 
woman went laving mad, in which 
state she died.—it is a cm ions fid,that, 
of the Mnglisli who have been placed in 
these sort of houses, scarcely a single 
instance has occurred of any radical 
good being effected, further than the 
restraint imposed by the rules of the 
place; whilst, of the native Dntch, in 
at lead one-half the cases that had 
occurred in 1803, a radical cure hail 
been elfeetcd. 

S s 2 
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Ail tbcao institutions are placed under 
tho supeiinlendanoe of the police; moat 
of them arc provided with dark cham¬ 
bers for the confinement of the refrac¬ 
tory, and also a geessel-paal, or whip¬ 
ping-post; but no one can be confined 
in the one, or whipped at the other, 
without an order from the magistrate; 
and the latter puuishment must be ap¬ 
plied in the presence of the visitors, and 
not by any servaut or the house, but by 
the common executioner; which inflic¬ 
tions are not held as infamous, or even 
dishonorable; and many instances have 
occurred in which the great and opuleht 
have had their refractory children pu¬ 
nished in this manner. 

During the prosperity of the Belgio 
republic, these institutions were very 
beneficial to the community; but, after 
its decline and fall, and the universal 
poverty and depravity which ensued, 
they became less an object of tenor, as 
only the rich, and they were few indeed, 
could afford to pay for their relatives to 
whom such coercion might have been 
useful. • 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HE nicknames of tories, whigs, 
and roundheads , arc consecrated in 
English history ns designations of the 
vulgar adherents of three distinct parties, 
which necessarily arise in all civilized 
societies. 

The tories arc essentially attached to 
church and king; they value hereditary 
nobility as the protection of hereditary 
royally; and they would reform, as in 
1784 they attempted, any representation 
of tho people whose members had 
coalesced to coeroc the independence of 
the crown. 

The uhigt arc essentially attached to 
the land-owners, who sometimes com¬ 
bine with the people to overawe the king, 
and sometimes combine with the king to 
check the turbulence of the people. 

The roundheads do not sympathize 
with the proprietors of land, but with tho 
monied interest, with the wealth em¬ 
ployed in forms of commerce. To-day 
they petition against those ecclesiastic 
monopolies which the tories protect; to¬ 
morrow against those corn-bills which 
the wbigs protect. The whigs com¬ 
monly form the mass of opposition at a 
county election; and the roundheads 
commonly form the mass of opposition 
at a city election. 

The natural religion of a ftorv is 
apitcojKwy; because it facilitates the 


alliance of (lie church and the crown. 
The natural religion of a whig is presby* 
terianism ; because this form of church- 
government renders the clergy inde¬ 
pendent of the crown, and facilitates the 
transfer of public instruction to opposite 
politicalscales. The natural religion of 
a roundhead is independency ; because, 
thus, every variety of sect can co-operate 
without collision. 

And, indeed, out of these three dis¬ 
tinct ecclesiastic parties, which agitated, 
in Charles the First's time, the question 
of church government, grew the political 
parties of tory, whig, and roundhead. 

In statistical philosophy, the tories 
might be called monocrats, as the unity 
of the executive power is their funda¬ 
mental principle ; the whigs might bo 
called aristocrats, as the dominion of the 
better sort, of the stabile opulence of the 
country, is their purpose,- and tho 
roundheads might lie called democrats, 
as the interest of citizens, and of the nu¬ 
merous classes, chiefly engage their 
attention. 

Practically speaking, any two of these 
parties in alliance outweigh the third. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

HE English Grammar lately pub¬ 
lished by the eminent political 
writer, Cohhctt, having atti acted consi¬ 
derable attention, and having been much 
applauded by many persons, I have been 
induced to examine it. I think it is 
particularly well adapted for those per¬ 
sons who, not having been properly 
taught grammar at school, arc desirous 
of supplying the deficiency of their edu¬ 
cation in this respect; and for such 
young persons as have not the advantage 
of a tutor, lint 1 am ot the opinion, 
that it is not altogether a suitable hook 
for young persons in geneial; and that it 
is less calculated for schools than Mur¬ 
ray's grammar. The definitions con¬ 
tained in it arc reinaikahly perspicuous, 
and the rules generally correct; and, 
what is of great importance in a gram¬ 
matical treatise, the reasons for most of 
the rules are given. On the other hand, 
there isacousidcinhle deficiency in some 
of the most important paits of the 
syntax ; and the orthography and pro¬ 
sody arc dismissed with a simple defini¬ 
tion of them. But my objections to 
this w'ork for young persons, arise chiefly 
from the arrogant and contemptuous 
language ol tho author, when pointing 
out the faults of distinguished writers, 
For, what prudent parent would wish hi* 

child 
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chil«l to have any examples hat such as 
would lead him to adopt a temperate 
and modest manner in the exposure of 
the faults of others? Aud, I believe, 
that the work would be more generally 
approved, and'better adapted to the un¬ 
derstandings of children, if the sentences, 
used as illustrations, were moral rather 
than political. 

I shall now produce a few sentences 
from Cohbett to show that he has fallen 
into errors, similar to those lie condemns 
with so much acrimony in others; also 
to show, (bat some of his rules arc not 
correct; and that, in two or three in¬ 
stances, he has violated his own correct 
rules. 

The first sentence of Dr. Watts’s 
logic is as follows ; “ Logic is the art of 
using reason well, in our enquiries after 
truth, and the communication of it 1o 
others:’' it ought to be, “and in the 
communication,” as Cobhctt properly 
observes. Yet, lie himself has the 
following sentence: “i used to loach 
vou how to sow and plant the beds in the 
garden.’' Now, the word in is as noces- 
saiy here to the sense as in Dr. Watts’s 
sentence; as the author meant, that lie 
taught how to sow seeds in the beds, 
l’crhaps, however, this may lie allowed 
as a specimen of that figure of speech 
wlieie the container is put lor the con¬ 
tained. 

“When,” sajs Cohbett, “wo make 
use of any word which carries us back 
to the time and scene of action, we must 
use llic past time of (lie verb.” AVry 
good !—Now let us mink bis own lan¬ 
guage. “When you conic to read the 
liidoiy of the struggles of our forefathers, 
by which the laws Artec, from time to 
time, been defended against despotic am¬ 
bition, vou will find tliat tvraimy lias no 
enemy so formidable as the pen.” If he 
had said, the struggles of our forefathers 
and uf ourselves, this would have been 
correct. But a reference to men and 
actions lopg since gone by, required, as 
be says, the past time of the verb. It 
should, therefore, be, were from time to 
time defended, 

“ I need not dwell here on the uses of 
rill, shall, mat), might, &c.; which uses, 
various ns they are, areas well known to 
ns all as the uses of our teeth and our 
noses; and, to misapply which words, 
“'gut’s not only a deficiency in the rea¬ 
soning faculties, but almost a deficiency 
1,1 instinctive discrimination.” After 
leading this, who would expect to find 
. c author making an error of any kind 
w the use of these words. Yet he has 


this sentence: “ Respect goodness, And 
it where you will.” This should cer¬ 
tainly be may, since chance rather than 
futurity is implied. 

In looking at the conjugation of the 
verb, to work, I was surprised to find, 
in the subjunctive mood, “If he,she,or 
it, may or mayest work.” This I sup¬ 
posed to be a typographical error, till I 
found in the verbs to be, and to have —• 
“ If he be, or mayest he,” and, “If he 
have, or mayest have," Undoubtedly, 
however, these must be mistakes in 
copying, since it cannot be supposed 
that the author meant to write thus. 

He lias made a list of verbs, which, ho 
says, are erroneously deemed irregular. 
In this list are inserted, to blow, to grow ; 
to spring, to sling, to swim, to thrust , 
But iiow should we smile, to hear a 
man acquainted with grammar, say, “I 
suimmed across the river,” or, “I 
thrusted my hand into the bag.” Cob- 
bett ought either to have given some ex¬ 
amples of the use of these verbs in the 
regular form, or to have assigned a good 
leusori for his deviation from all other 
English grammarians. 

lie censures Dr. Blair for the use of 
the words extremely worthy, on the 
ground, “ that worthiness is a quality 
which hardly admits of degrees.” Yet 
he himself write# about attaining it 
pretty perjeet know ledge of grammar ; 
and, in another place, says, more perfect: 
hut, if worthiness hardly admit of de¬ 
grees, perfection cannot admit uf them 
at all. 

What renders this (he more remark¬ 
able is, tliat lie gives an express rule 
against the endeavouring to strengthen 
the adjective by pulling adverbs before 
it, when the quality, expressed by the 
adjective, does not admit of degrees. 
And, alter pointing out the above in Dr. 
Blair, he says, “ Let chamber-maids, 
and members of the House of Commons, 
and learned doctors, write thus: he you 
content with plain words which convey 
your meaning.” This may serve as a 
specimen of the faults I mentioned, 
which render this grammar objection¬ 
able for young persons. 

Coblict quotes the following sentence 
from Hie Rambler: “11c had taught 
himself to think liehcs more valuable 
than nature designed them.” Here, lie 
says, a neuter verb has the force of an 
active; and he alters it to—“ than nature 
designed them to be.” I f, however, de¬ 
signed, i,i this sentence, be a neuter 
vcib, the addition of the words to be 
docs not appear a corrective. It should 

stand 
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stand thus,—than nature designed they 
should be. 

In giving cautions as to the use of 
metaphorical language, lie has adduced 
several examples of broken metaphors ; 
hut he makes a quibbling objection to 
a metaphor used by his brother-gram¬ 
marian Mprray. It is this: “Your 
future walks in the paths of literature.” 
i]e says, “Though a man may lake a 
walk along a path, a walk means also 
the ground laid opt in a certain shape, 
and such a walk is wider than a path.” 
Broken metaphors are very common, 
especially with our poets. There is one 
in Cowper’s address to England so 
glaring, that he might propci Jy have 
quoted it. 

** While yet thou wast a groveling, puling 
chit. 

Thy boues not fashioned, and thy joints not 
knit. 

The Roman taught thy stubborn knee to 
bow. 

Though twice a Caesar could not bend 
thee now.” 

Let me, in conclusion, do justice to 
Cohhctt, by acknowledging, that I con¬ 
sider his grammar, with all its faults a 
useful and meritorious publication. 
Clearness, energy, and consequently 
correctness, are the characteristics of bis 
style; but, from his desire to avoid mis- 
nppichcnsion, lie frequently makes a tire¬ 
some repetition of words, where lie 
might properly make use of the ellipsis. 
This, however, is of ti ifling consequence, 
when wc consider his skilful manner of 
unravelling complexities. J. C. 

Radnor-street. City-Road. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

LL the editions of Shakspenrc that 
I have seen, have, in the first soli¬ 
loquy of Hamlet, the following line— 

“ A little month, or ere those shoes were 
old,” &c. 

Is not this a palpable blunder? Ham¬ 
let docs not define the time of bis 
mother’s marriage so loosely as within a 
month, or else, before the shoes were old; 
but, definitely, within a month before 
the shoes were old, &c. I read, “or 
e'er,” that is, before ever ; a mode of ex¬ 
pression of which there are frequent 
examples in old authors: see Psalm 58, 
8, “ Or ever your pots be made hot with 
thorns, &c .”—Old translation, Daniel 6, 
24, “ Or ever they came at the bottom 
of the den," he. Ii. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
TRAVELS in Portugal UHr/sPAlK, during 
the Years 1818, 1814, and 1815. 

( Continued from p. 204.J 
T is difficult to imagine so large a 
city ns Lisbon wiili so small a pro¬ 
portion of external architectural beanty, 
either in its domestic or public buildings, 
to nltiuct observation. The traveller 
may wander through i<s labyrinth' of 
streets for months, nor discover any thing 
worthy of his admitalion, besides the 
spacious dimensions and well ai ranged 
plan of the Prackdo Comereio, and the 
well constructed quay which graces it 
towards the river. 

The claims of the Convento do 
Curasao do Christo, or Chnrch of the 
Estrella, and the palace of Ncccssidade, 
may, for a moment, induce a contrary 
supposition; but a minute inspection wilt 
soon rob the exterior of these buildings 
of any, claims to architectural beauty. 
Their outline is bold and good, and, 
where it appears in distance unbroken 
to the eye, gives an idea of magnificence 
to the beholder, which is entirely lost, 
when the numberless liltle projections 
that break the lines of their entablatures, 
and the immense variety of their small 
compartments, tilled with minute sculp¬ 
ture, become apparent to the sight. 

A iriixtiuc of the modem Italian 
school, with some remains of the 
Moresque or Saracenic, sliikes me as 
being a correct description of the general 
sty le of Portuguese architecture. 

The Italians had the best plans and 
outlines of the ancients before their eyes; 
and good sense induced the adoption «f 
their conveniences; while the bad taste, 
which considered profusion to be mag¬ 
nificence, and variety to be beauty, has 
coiruptcd the simplicity of the ancient 
elevation, and distoitcd the moldings of 
their facades into all the twisted forms 
a perverted fancy can devise. 

Italy, “ Bereeau des arts el dcs letters,'’ 
where elegant art had so long and so suc¬ 
cessfully established hoi self, and which 
has furnished specimens of poetry, paint¬ 
ing, and music, as examples of clegniico 
and perfection to ttyc other countries of 
Europe, ban still retained her power in 
the minds of the votaries to these pur¬ 
suits, even though now far inferior her¬ 
self to many of her imitators. In 
ages, therefore, have Italians, who de¬ 
voted themselves to the fine arts, found 
patronage among the great and lirh of 
other nations, who, by their conduct 
towards the descendants of the ancient 
Romans, seem to have supposed thnt tho 

ins*® 
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taste of their ancestors, in the arts of 
peace, to be hereditary, though their 
talents, in those of war, w ere acknow¬ 
ledged by themselves, and proved by 
circumstances, to Lave been so much 
inferior. 

The Portuguese, among others, have 
ever evinced a disposition to patronize 
Italiangenius;and most of their public 
buildings have been designed by artists 
from that country, and decorated by 
hands produced from Us various schools. 
There is scarcely a picture in any of the 
churches which is not the production of 
an Itulian; and the decorations of their 
private houses are generally executed 
by natives of sonic of the provinces of 
that country. 

Hut, though so fow r or their buildings 
can boast ol any claims to architectural 
beauty fouuded upon the classic princi¬ 
ples of Greece and Italy; there are yet 
several splendid and curious specimens 
of that we should call the gothic in 
England ; but which, in the ideas con¬ 
nected with Portuguese and Spanish 
history, must, in those countries, be de¬ 
nominated saiacenic or nioresque. 
Among these, the convent of St. Jerome, 
at Belem, must, stand conspicuous for 
its magnificence; the facade of a small 
church in the old Iruit-murkct, for its cu¬ 
riosity ; and the Sc, or metropolitan 
church, for the pouderous st length of its 
construction. In these buildings will 
be found the clustered column, the 
grotesque sctilptuie, the pointed nidi, 
and the endless variety of minute deco¬ 
ration characteristic of its florid style; 
but which are; in many instances, mixed 
wi;ii architecture of a different species, 
l»y the bad taste of those employed in 
the repair of their dilapidation. Their 
domestic architecture, which of course 
gives its general cliaiactcr to the appear¬ 
ance of the city, presents no claim to 
admiiHliou. Umlccorated fronts of 
luge high buildings, of six and seven 
stories, supported by square stone piers, 
foitn their streets. The shops, stables, 
and entrances to the public staircases, 
occupy, alternately, the dark recesses 
bet w een the piers ;• and the former, 
making no shew in front, hut having the 
merchandize ranged round the bare walls 
of the interior, form no relief to the 
gloomy appearance of these buildings: 
while the grotesque paintings of pilasters 
and pannels, which sometimes cover the 
upper stories, do not at all add to the 
elegance, however they may increase the 
gaiety of their elevation. Some few 
piincipal persons hay* separata resi¬ 


dences, none of them, however, present 
any claim to external beauty; and the 
custom of using the lower part as stables, 
or of permitting their occupation by 
shoemakers or fruit-women, who are, or 
have been, dependants upon or retainers 
of the family, prevents tlieij assuming 
any appearance of superiority. That of 
the late Baron Quintclla, in the square 
which bears his name, is the most mag- 
nilicent in Lisbon. 

Bad, however, ns is* tlie exterior ap¬ 
pearance both of the private residences 
ana the public residences of the city, 
the interior disposition of their houses is 
ingenious and convenient; and the in¬ 
ternal decorations both of the domestic 
and public edifices, are, in many in¬ 
stances, worthy of admiration. In 
houses whose? exterior promises nothing 
but poverty, are often found rooms of 
dimensions and proportions unequalled 
in mansions of the first consideration in 
London; and the French and Italian 
style of decoration, generally adopted, 
gives them an air of supciimity, though 
an Englishman can seldom associate 
with it any idea of comloit. The ab¬ 
sence of that fire-place, round whose 
circle our countrymen so often forget the 
coldness of January, and the gloominess 
of November, must ever banish those 
feelings associated with the substantial 
conduits of a fire-side, whose cheering 
influence is but ill compensated by the 
effluvia of a silver brazier of charcoal, 
or the ponderous incumbrance of a 
enpota. Very few houses iu Lisbon 
possess this comfortable appendage, and 
those few owe it more to a wisli of their 
pmprietors to imitate foreigners, than 
to any acknowledgment or enjoyment of 
the comforts they produce; for, in houses 
wheie they are to be found, the brazier 
lias been still preferred, through the in¬ 
veteracy of long cstablislR'd custom. 
The interior of their churches, the public 
buildings upon which, in all bigoted 
countries, the most ex pence has been 
lavished, is as superior to their external 
appearance as that of their private resi¬ 
dence. In many of the Lisbon churches, 
the architect seems to have left his bad 
taste on the outside, and to have been 
inspired by some good genius in bis dis¬ 
tribution of the interior. Or, perhaps, 
the ambition which dictated the number 
of devices which display the wnuderiiigs 
of his imagination and the variety of his 
fanev in ti e facade which was to be seen 
by the multitude in the street, no longer 
actuated him iu that part which was to 
bo contemplated only by the few; and ho 

suffered 
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suffered himself to follow more im¬ 
plicitly the rules of his art or the model 
he had adopted for imitation. Certain 
it is, that the simplicity of tire internal 
disposition and decorations is a great 
relief after the superfluous and profuse 
tortuosities of their fronts. The absence 
of pews aud scats, leaving the bases and 
pedestals of the columns unincumbered 
aud open to the view, also gives them a 
great advantage in appearance over 
those iu our owh country. The great 
aisle, transepts, aud dome, of the Church 
of the Estrella are well worthy of obser¬ 
vation, and w'ill stand tiie test of rigid 
architectural criticism; while many of 
tho paintings, over the altars between 
the pilasters, although they may not 
rank on the annals of art with the beau¬ 
tiful productions of the ancient schools, 
may yet lay some claim to praise among 
modern artists!* The effect of this 
internal superiority, however, is in a 
great measure lost, by tho gaudy trap¬ 
pings and grotesque statues with which 
the priests have loaded the different 
shrines. The great altar at the end of 
the church is always dedicated to our 
Saviour aud the Virgin, while the com¬ 
partments between the pilasters, and 
every nook and corner of the other parts 
of the churches, has an altar appropriated 
to its particular saint, around which arc 
suspended all his different attributes, as 
well as the offerings of those who ac¬ 
knowledge him as their patron; consist¬ 
ing of baubles ami triiikcts,wliich destroy 
all the effect of the architecture. Next 
to the Se and the Church of the Estrella 
must he reckoned the Church and Con¬ 
vent of Saint Vincent; that of Saint 
Roque, like the famous palace of the 
Escorts I, owing its celebrity more to the 
paintings which it contains than to any 
pre-eminence in the beauty of its 
architecture. 

In the Chapel ofSaint John, belonging 
to this church, are preserved those monu¬ 
ments of mosaic painting, which, how¬ 
ever unwilling we may he to place that 
which owes so much of the admiration it 
excites to the mechanical ingenuity of its 
composition, upon the same level with 
the sublime art which drew forth the 
genius of a Coreggio, a Raphael, a 
Guido, or a Titian, must stilt he ranked 
among its most valuable productions, 
both for simplicity and correctness of 


* These paintings, with the exception of 
one, which is the production of the late 
Queen’s sister, are the work of Pompeio 
Battoni. 


design; for the imagination displayed in 
their composition, and for the brilliancy 
and chasteness of their execution. The 
subjects of these pictures, which hate 
given celebrity to one of the most 
miserable looking buildings in Lisbon, 
are the Baptism of Christ by St. John, 
the Annunciation, and the Pentioost; in 
the two former, it is scarcely possible to 
do justice to the character and expression 
which is preserved in the different 
features and figures of which they are 
composed. The modest enthusiasm of 
the Virgin, as she turns from the altar, 
where slie lias lieen praying, to receive 
the communication of the angel; tho 
humility of Christ; and the awe and 
respect expressed by the face of Saint 
John, which seems to speak that he is 
indeed baptizing one “ Whose shoe's 
latcbel lie was not worthy to unloose,” 
mixed ( witli the high sense which he still 
retains of the sacred honour of being the 
“ Messenger to prepare the way before 
him,” merit the highest culogium; 
whiln tho disposition of the many figures 
which fill up the awkward subject of the 
Pcnticost, and the variety of expression 
created upon different features by the 
same sentiment, excites nearly an equal 
degree of admiration. The chiaroscuro 
of these paintings, and the unity of their 
colouring, is so well preserved, that l 
would not believe they wore executed in 
Mosaic, until, by the help of a ladder, I 
had a tangible ascertainment of the fart. 
They are Hie production of Juste; and 
arc valued by the friars of Saint Roque 
at the enormous and exaggerated sum 
of three million crusmlns. These liiais 
lilcss themselves that the difficulty of the 
operation had retarded the intentions ol 
the Blench to remove them before they 
were themselves obliged to quit the oily. 
These paintings are ranged round a 
small Chapel of St. John, which occu¬ 
pies a recess in the great aisle of the 
church. The floor is also of Mosaic, 
and very finely cxccufcd. The altar 
beneath them is a magnificent composi¬ 
tion of cornelian, lapis lazuli, amethyst, 
and alabaster, covered with a prolusion 
of silver ornaments*; but, magnificent a s 
are these appendages, they can scarcely 
attract the eye of good taste from the 
pictures above them. This church pos¬ 
sesses another splendid specimen of ad 
in a fine bas-reiief, representing a shcii- 
fice of incense to the Lamb, executed »' 
solid silver, upon a ground ot I»P IS 
lazuli, tiie frame and cornice being ab” 
of solid silver; to this the monks ha' 1 ’ 
attached the value of three hundred 

thousand 
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llioitsand crowns; a sum. a little more nite consequence, and I suspected of 
in unison with probability than the other, intelligence with the enemy. As far as 
but still greatly exaggerated, although my eye could judge, its area is about 
the children and animal ;«re of the size of two-1 birds of the size of Coveut Garden: 


nature. This valuable tablet had been 
already displaced by Ihc French; and, 
when f saw it, was still in Hie packing- 
case in which Jnnot had intended to 
have removed it to Paris, for the purpose 
of enriching the then splendid collection 
of that metropolis. 

There arc three theatres in this 
city, but that of San Carlos is the 
only one worthy of nolicc; and which, 
as lar as regards the regularity of 
architectural style, is one of the best 
constructed edifices in Lisbon. The 
basement is formed by an arcade, whose 
projection being sufficient for the admis¬ 
sion of carriages, access is obtained 
without any of that inconvenience from 
the weather which so often renders the 
entrance to our own theatres uncomfort¬ 
able; but the accommodation* which 
would otherwise be alforded by the 
square of San Carlos, in which the 
theatre is situated, is in a great measure 
impeded from its being rendered inac¬ 
cessible oil two sides to any but pedes¬ 
trians by the abruptness of the surround¬ 
ing lulls. 

A spacious hall, opening to the right 
into refreshment rooms, and to the left 
into apartments occupied by lotteries of 
different descriptions, forms the en¬ 
trance, and conducts by three archways 
into the interior of the theatic. 

The centre archway leads to the pit, 
and those to llie right and left into the 
lobby of the fust circle of boxes, fiom 
which,angular stan-ca-cs ascend to the 
tinee other tiers, and coniuiiiiiieatc on 
their landings with the apaitmcnt over 
the grand entrance. The liorsc-shoe 
form is adopted in the line of the fronts 
ol the boxes; hiuI the proscenium is 
considerably contracted towards the 
stage. 1 1 is well for the decorations that 
they are scarcely discernible by the dim 
light ot Hie chandelier; which, suspended 
from the ceiling, forms the only Illumi¬ 
nation to the iutciior of the theatre. To 

eye, accustomed to the brilliant 
lustres of our English theatres, the effect 
m Sau Carlos is particularly dark and 
**"’S.y; R nd the diity condition of the 
cushions and hangings of the boxes nod 
proscenium does not tend to render the 
contrast less sti iking. The exact di¬ 
mensions of ihis theatre I was not able 
<> ascertain, being as pciliuacn/iisly 
ret used admittance for (lint pm pose, as 
umtigh it had been a fortification of infi- 
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and iny ear convinced me, iri every part 
of the edifice, that it is Ihc most properly 
proportioned theatre for sound that I 
have ever seen; for, in the most remote 
corner, the actor was audible, even when 
speaking from the extremity of tho 
stage, and yet the music was not too 
loud for the car in the boxes which were 
situated closest to theStircliestra.^ 

# Tlic boxes arc small, and divided from 
cacti other by partitions like those at our 
Italian Opera, but wanting their decora¬ 
tions and furniture; they have (lie effect 
of so many pigeon-holes ranged round a 
large cabinet, and add, by the darkness 
of their recesses, to the general dingy- 
ness of the theatre. The space, of three 
boxes, in the centre of the house, in the 
first circle, is occupied by one large box 
appropriated lo the royal family; and tho 
crown and canopy over it fill the same 
space on the second tier; a monopoly of 
room which the a\arice of London 
managers w ould be as unw filing to allow, 
as a Loudon audience would be w illing 
to suffer two soldiers, with huge grena¬ 
dier caps and fixed bayonets, to stand 
in the middle of the pit, to the exclusion 
of all sight of the stage to the people 
ranged behind them. 

{To bo continued.) 

To the Editor of the Monthly Mrgttzinf. 

SIR, 

OUIl correspondent R. (in your 
number for March, 1819, page 
117,) desires information on the pro¬ 
cess of dressing and dting fur-skins: 
of the latter I know' nothing, but I liavo 
frequently dressed mole and rabbit- 
skins, with the greatest success, by the 
following simple receipt:—One ica- 
spoouful of finely powdered alum, and 
two of salt-petre, also finely powdered : 
mix the ingredients well together, 
sprinkle (his powder on the leather-sid© 
of the skins; then lay the two sides 
together, leading the fur outward ; alter 
lnying the salted sides together, roll 
the skin ns tight as you cam and lie it 
round with pack-thread; let it hang in 
a dry plnro for some days, thou open 
the skin, and if sufficiently dry scrape it 
quite clean with a Idunl knife, and keep 
it in a dry place; which is the whole of 
the proress. It may not be gcueially 
known tiiat tin- bitter apple, bruised anil 
put into muslin bags, will effectually 
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prevent furs from being destroyed by 
moths. S. C. 

Tonbridge, Kent; March 10. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HE information yonr correspondent 
R. iri jour Magazine for March, 
p. U7, solicits, relative to “ dressing and 
dying l'ur-skins,” he will find amply de¬ 
tailed in Aikin’s Dictionary of Chemistry 
and Mineralogy, vol. ii. p. 35. 1 also 
wish, for his gu id Alice “ in these times of 
distress,” to refer him to Burn’s Justice, 
article Excise}; he will tlieic find,'as 
strongly expressed, the amount of li¬ 
cence, duty, and penalty. It is not now 
as in the days of Adain, when the 
“Lord Cod make coats of skin, and 
eloathed them;” hut, rather like his 
more immediate descendants, we arc 
required to make bricks without straw. 

JSrockdish ; March 0. C. G. Ii. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

silt, 

IT E laudable curiosity of the pre¬ 
sent age, if it has not produced 
original woiks of great and surpassing 
merit, has, at least, dived very deeply 
into the annals of former times, and 
brought many cui ions and important 
facts to light which had long been 
buried in oblivion. Some paragraphs 
have lately appeared in the public prints 
respecting a newly discovered portrait 
of Shakspoarc. Vi eie such a work well 
authenticated, it would certainly be in¬ 
valuable, for every thing relating to this 
marvellous historian of the Iicait lakes 
an it resistible hold on the feelings. 
1'rom recent circumstances,1 am inclined 
to make a remark on his portraits. It 
is an extraordinary occurrence, that a 
man, so celebrated and admired in bis 
time, and so patronized by the Earl of 
Southampton, the Maecenas of his age, 
(whose poi trait is finely painted and pre¬ 
served,) should not have had his features 
repeatedly copied ; and that some like¬ 
ness should not have been banded down 
to us, with all the sacreducss and authen¬ 
ticity to w hich it would have been fully 
entitled. Strange to say, a genuine 
portrait is still a desideratum, as is also 
a piece of bis writing. AII is doubt and 
mystery. Hence imposture has exer¬ 
cised itself with keen and cunning in¬ 
dustry. Portrait after portrait has been 
brought forward as a valuable and 
fortunate discovery; each has been in¬ 
truded on the public as the only au¬ 


thentic likeness, and each, liko other 
impostures, has successively sunk into 
obscurity.and contempt. Amongst all 
the picture-mongers, (for I have seen 
not less than thirty different engravings,) 
it is slutnge that not one thought of going 
to Stratford, anti taking a portrait from 
his bust. This, however, has been at 
length done; and in a way which must 
be gratifying to every admirer of the 
matchless bard. Mr. Britton, a gentle¬ 
man well known to the public by his an¬ 
tiquarian researches, lias lately had a 
cast made from the Stratford bust, from 
which Mr. Phillips, B. A. lias painted a 
picture, after which a nirzzotinto plate 
has been cngiaved by Mr. W. Ward. 
This may, therefore, be regarded as the 
most authentic likeness of the bard. A 
reduced copy of this bust lias also bpen 
ably executed by Mi. \V. Scoular for 
Mr. Britton, who lias published it, to 
gratify the admirers of Shakspearc. 

Asfo the genuineness of this portrait, 
it possesses all those marks of authen¬ 
ticity which the othcis want. “The 
pedigree of each (sajs Mr. Britton,) 
is defective, and even that attached to 
the first folio edition of the author's 
works, and so poetically extolled by 
.1 orison, is so badly drawn and executed, 
that it cannot be u good likeness. Not 
so the monumental bust in Stralfoid 
Church; for this appeals to our ejes and 
understanding w itli all the force of truth. 
It is, indeed, the most authentic mid 
probable portrait of the poet. It was 
executed soon after his decease; and, ac¬ 
cording to the credible tradition of the 
town, was copied from a cast alter 
nature. We also know, that Leonard 
Dyggesmentions the “Stialford monu¬ 
ment,” in his lines prefixed to the fi.l'o 
edition of Shakspeare’s Plays of KfcM, 
whence it is certain, that the bust was 
executed within seven years of the 
poet’s death. The common practice of 
that age of executing monumental busts 
of illustrious and eminent persons, is also 
in favour of this at Stratford: but we 
have a still better criterion, and a more 
forcible argument in its behalf; one that 
‘flashes conviction’ to the eye of the 
intelligent artist artd anatomist: this 
is, the ti utli of di awing w ith the accuracy 
of muscular forms and shape of the 
skull which distinguish the bust now re¬ 
ferred to, and which are evidences of » 
faithful sculptor.” 

These are arguments which it will 
certainly lie very difficult to answer, huj 
a sight of the bust will quickly dispel 
every doubt; and 1 shall feel prowl if J 

should 
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should have been at all instrumental in this, that, in proportion to the demand 
rendering this most beautiful “ antient for our manufactures at home ami 
relique” mine generally known. abroad, our inland navigation on canals 

March 16, 181U. H. Neele. will increase; and, consequently, the 

increasing tonnage augmenting the pro- 
Totlie Editor of the Monthly Magazine, fits, will naturally raise the price of the 
siu, shares. In looking back in the history 

A MONO the. various criteria of the of our country for many <$cars past, 
flourishing or declining state of fact, I believe, will justify this represen- 
trado and manufactures in this com- tation. If we only, indeed, advert to 
mercial country, I do not recollect that the state of Croat Britain in 181 fi and 
the price of canal shares has been sulfi- 1817, we shall find the price of canal 
ciently adverted to, as forming a pretty shares to sympathize with the alarming 
seem ale standard for such an estimate, distress in our trade and commerce 
From various causes, indeed, some fail which then generally prevailed, 
while commerce prospers; and, on the In proof of this, l subjoin the follow- 
other hand, the tonnage of some has iug statement, furnished me by a friend, 
annually increased, notwithstanding the who was in a situation to give me thu 
prevalence of great national distress, requisite information respecting the 
These cases, however, arise from the price of some canal shares, ot which I 
peculiar situations of these canals, and had made inquiry about tbo latter end of 
may be considered as exceptions to a the year 1816:— 
rule which generally buhls good.* It is 


Grand Junction, originally 

100/. per shale, 

has sold for .120/.; 

present price 

103/. diiidrtid w/. now 4/ # 

Grand I'nion 

dillo 

ditto 

lift/.; 

ditto 

JUT SlldK* 

.W. never paid «i dividend 

Leicester aud Northampton 

ditto 

ditto 

170/.; 

ditto 

Ju/. dividend 1/. per’share 

Lancaster 

ditto 

ditto 

40/.; 

ditto 

rri?uLtiiy 

\7l. l().v. m*m paid a dir. 

W maestri and lliniiiiiirhaiu 

ditto 

ditto 

200/.; 

ditto 

LW. ditto 

West Middle-ex 

ditto 

ditto 

100/.; 

ditto 

Z\l. dillo. 


The present price of canal shares in 
gcneial, compared with the above state¬ 
ment, is a clear indication of our gradual 
recovery from that melancholy depres¬ 
sion of our manufactures, thecontinnancc 
of which must have been attended with 
the most deplorable consequences; ami 
which, whilst it subsisted, produced 
evils that cannot but be lamented by 
every friend to humanity, liberty, and 
the good older of society. The (!rand 
Junction is fast approaching to300/. per 
share, and the others* are in an improv¬ 
ing state, though not in so great piopor- 
tion. The Worcester and Birmingham, 
for instance, which, so lately as 1817, 
was stated at 10/. in join Magazine, is 
now between 30/. and 40/. per share. 
There is something peculiar in the his- 
lory of this canal,—into the particulars 
of which, however, it is not my design 
to enter. Mr. Hutton re leis to it in 


* A late decision flv a court of law, ex- 
empting the proprietors of the Birmingham 
and Worcester Canal Navigation from 
certain duties, to the amount of 15001. a- 
year, which were attempted to be im¬ 
posed, gave a rise to the price of its shares 
jroin about 7401. to 10001. per share, and 
ha*, no doubt, contributed to raise the va¬ 
lue of the shares of other canals. 


his usual sententious mode of writing. 
“1701.—The canal plucuzy in Biiniing- 
liam was at its height,—a scheme that 
may benefit the next gcnciation, aud 
ruin this. The AVoicestcr ('anal was 
set ou-foot, which met with gieat oppo¬ 
sition during two sessions of 1’ailia- 
inciit.”— Life of IVvi. llnltun, />. 11L>. 

The former pait ot the piopheey of 
this judii ious sage has, 1 am afraid, 
been experienced by some individuals 
to have been too tiue, and tiie latter 
seems to be in a train of accomplishment, 
if an estimate can be foimcd tiom the 
gradual increase of its tonnage, and the 
diminution of its expenses, to the amount 
of 2000/. per annum. The prospect, 
therefore, respecting this navigation is 
more cheering than it vet lias been; and 
it is hoped that some of the descendants 
of the sti/ferers will be aide eventually 
to recover the losses which tlicir loo 
sanguine parents sustained. 

If these observations should direct the 
attention to this subject of any of your 
correspondents, and induce him to cor¬ 
rect the above statement, if in any re¬ 
spect inaccurate 1 , or to throw additional 
light on them, it cannot but be interest- 1 
mg aud useliil to a commercial people, 
and would peculiarly oblige, 

Murch 11. Ottst.uv .iron. 

To 


Tt 2 



324 Plan for applying the Power 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HEN'EVER a concern of im¬ 
portance is proposed, before it 
be actually adopted, it becomes ne¬ 
cessary to “sit down and count the 
cost.” A want of attention to this pre¬ 
caution hat been productive of many 
bad consequences, and has rendered 
abortive ninny plausible schemes. 

A few days since, a paper was put 
into my hands, said to be an “ Engineer’s 
Repot t on the proposed New East 
London Union Water Company, lor 
counteracting monopoly, and affording 
a plentiful supply of water to the 
eastern parts of the metropolis.” Signed 
“Ralph ©odd.” 

Of the necessity or propriety of tho 
proposed plan, I do not consider myself 
a competent judge; and as it does not 
appear, from this report, that such a 
company is already formed, or that the 
design is in actual progress, 1 shall say 
nothing upon that part of the subject, 
but only beg leave to offer a few obser¬ 
vations upon plans of this kind, and 
particularly upon the water-works in 
the metropolis, and its vicinity. 

That many of the recently established 
water-works have disappointed the ex¬ 
pectations of the projectors, is an in¬ 
controvertible fact, of which, if we had 
no other evidence, the depreciation of 
the shares is a sufficient proof. When, 
therefore, any new plan is proposed, it 
is certainly an act of prudence to cal¬ 
culate the probability, or improbability, 
of its success, by investigating the causes 
that have occasioned the failure of si¬ 
milar concerns. 

Many subordinate and unforeseen 
causes may operate todiminixh the effect 
of a well-concerted plan ; but the grand 
cause that prevents the success of many 
modern schemes, and particularly of 
some recently constructed waler-works, 
Is the enormous expense attending their 
execution. 

The reigning fashion of the day has 
such a powerful influence upon tho 
winds of many persons, that they im¬ 
plicitly follow its dictates, and arc fre- 
jpicntty led into the adoption of plans 
wiht ultimately prove injurious. To 
this influence may be ascribed the pre¬ 
dilection in favour of steam-engines. 
The wonderful force that may be ob¬ 
tained front steam has induced the 
application of i^, as a first moving power, 
ip almost all kinds of machinery, with- 

.m 


of Animals to Machinery. [May I, 

nut duly adverting to the consequences 
attending it, or the disadvantages to 
which it is liable. Such is the effect 
of this predilection, that, while the de¬ 
fects of llicse engines are overlooked, 
improvements, of a diffeient kind, ate 
in a great degree neglected. 

The danger that seems inseparable 
from Ihc use of steam-engines has been 
considered as their principal, if uot their 
only, defect; but Ihc greatest objec¬ 
tion to their use is their unavoidable 
expense. 

If w'e look at the East London Watt r- 
works, uud calculate the expenses at¬ 
tending them, wc shall not be surprised 
to find, that the expectations of the pio- 
prictors haw; been disappointed. The 
quantity of coals necessary to supply 
three large steam-engines, together with 
tlie frequently neccssaiy repairs of the 
engines, the wages of attendants, &,c. 
must jmiount to mote than 3000/. a 
year, exclusive of the pipes necessary 
for conveying the water to its des¬ 
tination. 

Comparing llicse wajcr-woiks with 
those of London-bridge, it will appear, 
that the latter has an advantage over 
the former of at hast 2000/. a year. 
A similar disadvantage must he expe¬ 
rienced in every case where water is 
raised hy steam. Rut, in the manage¬ 
ment of these concerns, economy seems 
to lie neglected; for the. same effect 
might he produced at a much less 
expense. 

The writer of this article is in the 
possession of a plan for applying the 
power of hoiscs, or other animals, to 
machinery, so as to produce an effect 
equal to that of steam, at less limn half 
the expense. 

IJy this plan, the power of two horses 
may he applied, so as to drive, at least, 
three pair of coin-stones, with all ihc 
additional apparatus of holting-ina- 
cliincs, &c, appendant tlictefo. They 
may he applied, with equal advantage, 
to any other kind of machinery; and 
paiticularly for tho purpose of raising 
water. 

Should any person, or persons, wish 
to obtain any infrflniafion respecting 
this method of applying (he force" of 
animals, letters (post paid,) directed to 
A. B. at Mr. George Scott’s, High- 
slreet, Colchester, will bo duly at¬ 
tended to. 

With respect to Mr. Dodd’s proposed 
plan, I would oidy observe, that to 
obtain water from the source he pro* 

JiOSCSS 
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poxes, seem* impracticable. What lie such a depth, by any means, would 
calls “ springs of the deep,” can schism incur an expense greater than the con, 
be found at a less depth than three corn would support. 4. B. 

hundred feet; and to raise water from 


MEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNERS. 


ACCOUNT OF 

AUGUSTUS VON KOTZEBUE, 

The Philosophical Dramatist and Shak - 
speare of Germany; with an Estimate of 
his Literary Chat act cr. 

HE Baron Augustus von Kor- 
zubuf. was born at Weimar, on the 
30th of May, 1761. His mother, early 
left a widow, devoted herself to the 
education of her children,—a task for 
which she was well qualified, by the 
variety of her accomplishments, the 
elegance of her mind, and the tenderness 
of her heat t. In the choice of his tutoi s 
she was not, however, fortunate; the 
two first were young divines,— one of 
them a physiognomist, who spent much 
time in criticising the structure of his 
pupil's nose ; and the oilier a lover, who 
no less laudably employed him in con¬ 
veying love-letters to his mistress. Un¬ 
der these worthy iustiuctors he made 
some progress in the mechanical part of 
education; hut his mother alone taught 
him to feci, or, in other woids, awakened 
in him the power of reflection. 

The first work which interested his 
curiosity was a collection of tales from 
different languages, called Evening 
Hours; and the story of Romeo and 
Juliet, which forms the subject of one 
of them, so deeply affected his sensi¬ 
bility, that be was inclined to ascribe to 
it the preference which he ever alter gave 
to pathetic stories. Don Quixote next 
engaged and delighted his faticy; but 
the incomparable romance of Robinson 
Crusoe, above all others, appears to have 
afforded him the most earnest and deep- 
felt pleasure. At the early age of six 
he composed verses, and soon after a 
little dramatic dialogue. The merit of 
such ptemalure pcrfoimanccs could not 
he great, and they arc only mentioned as 
indicating the early bent of his mind. 
Amongst the verses, however, there 
were two Hues both admirable in point 
of rhythm and imagery. But, in the 
enthusiasm which flushed the aspirations 
of his juvenile piety, the glowing dawn 
of a poetical genius was perhaps pore 
evidently disclosed. 

It has been observed, that the man of 


genius, in whatever department of art 
lie is destined to distinguish himself, 
generally meets with those kind of inci¬ 
dents in life, which arc best calculated 
to rouse and call forth his peculiar 
powers; and one of the earliest of our 
aifthor’s adventures was strikingly cal¬ 
culated to awaken the imagination of a 
diumatic poet. A youth of sixteen. Ilia 
companion, was tenderly attached to a 
beautiful gill, who was seized with the 
small-pox; he had “ never told his love,*' 
hut, during her illness, lie went nightly, 
attended liy Kotzebue, and stood under 
her window, in the hope of gaining some 
intelligence of her state. Once, in this 
situation, they distinguished upon the 
curtain of her apaitmeut the shadow of 
a woman, with a spoon in her hand, 
apparently going to give sonic medicine 
to die sutferer. The unhappy youth, at 
the sight, began to weep bitteily. “ Tho 
night was daik,” says the poet, “and 
the weather stormy, which, with tho 
glimmer of the lamp from the sick room, 
the appaiitioual shadow faintly seen 
upon the curtain, the sohs and agony of 
the afflicted lover, gild the melancholy 
reflection that a lovely creature, whom 
I hud often seen konudiug in ail tbo 
gaiety of health and beauty, was at (hat 
moment dying,—formed a combination 
of images that tilled my bosom with the 
most poignant anguish.”—This is one 
of those leal incidents which beggar the 
' conceptions of fiction, and leave an 
indelible impression. We aic not ac¬ 
quainted with a' more touching scene 
in any drama; and, even on a mind of 
a low er temperament than that of Kot¬ 
zebue, it was calculated to produce a 
high poetical impiession. But the event 
which gave tho most decisive turn tu 
bis genius was his first visit to the 
theatre. The numerous lights, the 
crowd assembled, the guards, the mys¬ 
terious curtain, tilled him with reveren¬ 
tial awe. The play was Klopslock’s 
Death of Adam, and the performance 
overwhelmed him with a tide of emo¬ 
tions that he had never experienced 
before, l’rom that evening the bent of 
his mind was settled, ami his amuse¬ 
ments consisted in boyish attempts in 
imitate the icnresentatioim of the stage. 

It 
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It should be noticed, as a proof of the 
enthusiasm with which lie engaged in 
these pursuits, that his example was so 
catching, that almost every hoy at 
Weimar had, like him, his Lilliputian 
theatre aud puppets. 

The prcceptoi under whose charge he 
was placed, at this time, had a better 
method for* exciting the sensibility of 
taste in his scholars than the absurd 
custom of obliging them to write Latin 
verses. An hour every Saturday was 
devoted to poctfy,—when those who 
had composed any thing of their own, 
read it from the rostrum; and such as 
did not write verses, usually recited 
some piece, which they had themselves 
selected from the works of celebrated 
authors. The productions of the former 
were criticised as compositions, and the 
recitations of the latter as attempts in 
elocution. On one of these occasions, 
Kotzebue produced a ballad, that ob¬ 
tained the decided approbation of the 
master. This was followed by various 
essays of the same sort; but. although 
these effusions possessed spirit and ele¬ 
gance, they were destitute, as he himself 
acknowledges, of originality; indeed, 
the tirst endeavours of all genius consist 
of imitations. 

The celebrated Goethe, the author of 
Wert her, being a frequent visitor at his 
mother’s house, was struck with the 
intelligence of young Kotzebue, and 
treated him with inaikcd and amiable 
indulgence. In his little piece of the 
Brethren, which was first performed at 
a private theatre, Kotzebue performed 
the part of the postillion, and was laugh¬ 
ably mortified because nobody took any 
notice of the justice with which he pre¬ 
sumed he had acted the character. 

it was without question a rare advan¬ 
tage for a youth of Kotzebue’s tarn of 
mind to possess the friendship of a man 
so superior aud accomplished as Goethe; 
and certainly it is impossible to estimate 
the merits of an artist, or an author, 
unless we know something of those to 
whose judgment they were in the habit 
of early paying deference,—for without 
this knowledge we cannot even guess 
how much is imitation or original in 
their works. But that Kotzebue pos¬ 
sessed talents, by which he achieved a 
high degree of celebrity, distinct in its 
merits, and peculiar to himself, is a 
strong proof of the originality of his 
endowments; for the circumstances in 
which he was placed were rather calcu¬ 
lated to induce Hi general gentlemanly 


character, than the marked and decided 
individuality of a man of genius. 

At the age of sixteen he was sent to 
the college of Jena, where he made 
considerable progress in Latin and 
French, particularly in the latter lan¬ 
guage : nor is it surprising llmt he should 
have done so, for his taste always seem¬ 
ed to he more congenial with that of 
the French authors than of his own 
countrymen. Germany at Ibis period 
abounded in dramatic writers of no 
ordinary class ; and so general was the 
favour of the public for the entertain¬ 
ments of the stage, that colleges and 
cloisters were alike opened to the play¬ 
ers. At Jena the students had a private 
theatre, arid Kotzebue had the satisfac¬ 
tion of being soon enrolled in the list of 
the actors. It docs not however appear 
that lie was very eminent as a per¬ 
former. 

Soon after his arrival at college he 
composed a siring of verses, called a 
Winter's Tale, in which he attempted to 
imitate the style of Wiclaud, aud scut 
it, with an affectedly modest letter, to 
that elegant poet, to hr; inserted in the 
Mercury, a journal of which he was 
then the editor. But, like many a youth 
who lias afterwards attained eminence, 
lie was obliged to endure the mortifica¬ 
tion of finding his poem neglected. A 
second attempt, however, two years 
after, under the title of Ralph and 
Guido, met with a better reception. 

From Jena' lie went for sonic time to 
Duisburg, where he organized a juve¬ 
nile company of dramatic amateurs, and 
obtained permission, from the holy bro¬ 
therhood of the Minorit’s, to perform a 
translation of Sheridan’s Rivals in the 
cloister of their convent. At Duisburg 
his pen also was not idlr. He wrote a 
little drama, called the Ring, ami a 
romance in the style of Werthcr, which, 
in his own opinion at the time, was not 
inferior to the original,—for the hero, 
instead of blotting out his brains, had 
recourse to the classical expedient of 
throwing himself from a rock, aud was 
dashed to pieces. This notable per¬ 
formance he sent to Weigland, the book¬ 
seller, at Leipsic, whoYeturued him for 
answer, that he might have his manu¬ 
script again upon paying the carriage! 

In 1779 he returned to Jena, and 
applied himself with diligence to the 
study of the law; but his leisure and 
his heart were devoted to the theatre. 
At this time he wrote a puerile tragedy 
called Charlotte Frank, which was per¬ 
formed ; 
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former!; but, when the curtain dropped, tera, and Adelaide of Wulfingen ; and, on 
the audience were frugal of their ap- returning to his presidency, he csta- 
plause. Soon after, he ventured upon a blished a private theatre, which was 
comedy, which lie called, Wives a la opened with a comedy written by him- 
Mode ; and it succeeded much better, seif, called, Every Fool has his Cap. 
chiefly, however, it would appear, from In 1785, he marie a journey through 
several talcs of the town being slily in- some parts of Germany, and commenced 
trod need or alluded to. He likewise a history of Henry vie Lion, Duke tf 
assisted in forming a literary club, where Brunswick. Two works, hotfever, came 
essays were occasionally read, and after- out at this time on the same subject, 
wards criticised. At this period, he which induced him to abandon it. In 
seems to have bad a turn for satire; but, the same year he enlisted himself among 
asa satirist, he was certaiuly uot quali- the corps of journalists llytlic publication 
lied to excel. nfu monthly work, to which he gave the 

In his eighteenth year, being admitted whimsical title of. For the Mind and 


a member of the German Society at 
Jena, iie read an essay in defence of the 
apostaey of the Emperor Juliau,—a cir¬ 
cumstance which would imply, that his 
piety had, by this time, greatly abated 
of its youthful fervour. 

In the autumn of 1781, he went to 
Petersburg, as private secretary to 
General Ilawr; there lie wrote a fhigcdy 
called Demetrius, Czar of Moscow, 
which the police attempted to suppress, 
because lie had not represented Dome¬ 
tt ins as an impostor, although an ukase 
of Peter the Great had declared him to 
be sueli; and, consequently, every Rus¬ 
sian bound so to consider him. Calhe- 
liue the Empress, however, does not 
appear to have been very much dis¬ 
turbed about the matter; and, in this 
respect, her conduct may be compared 
to that of Elizabeth, who allowed Mar¬ 
lowe's Pcrheu Werbeck to be performed, 
although lie was the virtim of her grand¬ 
father ; and although the author has left 
a very strong impression that he be¬ 
lieved him to be the true Duke of 
York. 

In 1782, the friends of Kotzebue ad¬ 
vised him to write a volume of moral 
tales and fables for young princes, and 
dedicate it to the Grand Duke’s soil, (the 
Emperor Alexander,) in order that he 
might obtain preferment at court; but 
he had so little talent for this species of 
writing, that, after the work was printed, 
lie paid his publisher for the impression, 
and destroyed it all. 

About this time, he married a noble 
Russian lady, to vtiinm lie was passion¬ 
ately attached, and soon after was ap¬ 
pointed president of the civil government 
at Revel; on which occasion, civil rank 
in Russia being measured by military 
gradations, he was nominated a Lieiif.- 
Col.—in the following autumn he 
visited Kcikcl, where he wrote the two 
first of his dramas that possessed any 
original merit. The Hermit of Fernun- 


Heart. It met will) but little encourage¬ 
ment, and was in consequence dropped, 
after about a dozen numbers had been 
published. He then projected an ample 
treatise upon The honour and dishonour , 
the Jarne , both temporal and posthumous, 
of all times and nations ; a design 
which he considered as grand and meri¬ 
torious, but it is not easy to conceive 
the scope or nature of it from the title. 

In 1787 he was seized with an oppres¬ 
sive malady; and, (luring the depression 
of mind induced by the disorder, he 
wrote the Indians in England, and 
Misanthropy and Repentance ; the latter 
is the famous drama of The Stranger, 
the moral tendency of which has occa¬ 
sioned so much diversity of opinion iu 
this country. Duriug this indisposition, 
his intellectual powers seemed to ac¬ 
quire new energy ; but it lias been often 
observed, that the finest productions of 
the mind arc connected with bodily infir¬ 
mities, as pearls are only fouud in 
diseased shells. 

In 1789 lie wrote the Virgin of the 
Sun, the Natural Son (Lover's Vow s). 
Brother Maurice, the Humourist, and 
also a little romance, called the Dan¬ 
gerous Wager. Having obtained leave 
of absence on account of ill health, in 
1790, he spent some time at the medicinal 
springs of Eyrmont, and afterwards went 
to Weimar, where he wrote some bitter 
reflections on Zimmerman, for which 
lie uever forgave himself. At this period, 
his wife, an amiable and aceomplished 
woman, was seized with a fatal fever, 
within the mouth after her delivery of 
a daughter, and died. During her ill¬ 
ness, a compliment of a peculiar and 
delicate kind was paid to him by the 
students then at Jena: about eighty of 
them had come to Weimar, in order to 
see his play of Misanthropy and Re¬ 
pentance; and it was their custom, on tha 
evenings when they visited the theatre, 
to sup together, and to return home 

‘ jovially. 
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jovially, hallooing as they passed Berlin, where he undertook the manage* 
along the streets. On this occasion, nient of a journal; but which, after 
knowing how much the author was editing several years, he was, in ronsc* 
afflicted hy the alarming situation of his qucnce of offending Bonaparte, obliged 
wife, they avoided the street In which to abandon and retire to a small estate 
he resided, although their route lay that which he possessed in Esthonia. 
way; and left the town by another road. It is said, that he was consulted, and, 
Kotzehyc was now in the meridian indeed assisted, in drawing up the Rus- 
of his fame; his dramas were popular sian diplomatic papers published in 
over the whofe continent, and every pro- 1811 and 1812. In 1813, the Emperor 
duction of his Muse was hailed with Alexander appointed him Consul Gene* 
applause; it is, % therefore, unnecessary ral at Koningsberg; and, in 1810, named 
to follow the series of his works more him one of Ills counsellors of state. 


particularly, especially as he produced 
nothing after this period comparable in 
effect and interest to his previous pnb* 
lications. 

- After the death of his lady, lie bade 
adieu to Weimar, and hastened to Paris, 
ill the hope to recover, in the bustle of 
that eventful metropolis, the self-pos¬ 
session of which this domestic misfortune 
had deprived him. He kept a diary 
of this journey, which he published.-^- 
Among a number of amusing anec¬ 
dotes of the popular feeling of the French 
at that time, it contains many judicious 
observations on the then I res of Paris, 
and the style of acting encouraged by 
the Parisians. 

When lie had satisfied his curiosity, 
without apparently much alleviating bis 
sorrow, which, indeed, w'as morbid to 
a great degree, be returned to bis pre¬ 
sidency. But in 1795 the temper of 
Ibe Russian government induced him 
to send in bis resignation. In 1790 he 
accepted the office of snperiutemlaut of 
the imperial theatre at 'Vienna, a si¬ 
tuation which he soon found at variance 
with his habits, however congenial to 
his taste; and in consequence gave it up 
in disgust. In 1800 he returned to 
Russia, hut had scarcely crossed the 
frontiers when be was arrested by the 
special orders of the insane Paul, and 
conducted to Kurgan, a town ill .Siberia, 
where he enlivened the dreariness of 
exile by the performance of some of his 
Plaj s, in which he induced the inha¬ 
bitants to take parts. It seems a plea¬ 
sant trait ih biscliaracter that lie carried 
with him so social and gay a spirit into 
that remote and inhospitable region. 
By the interference of bis friends, the 
anger of the autocratc was appeased, 
and he was re-called to Petersburg, 
and honoured with many maiks of bis 
capricious favour. 

On the accession of Alexander, he 
again left Russia, and travelled through 
France, Italy, and Germany, and sub¬ 
sequently intended to fix his abode at 


But the Russian climate not agreeing 
with his health, which was always deli¬ 
cate, in 1817 he was allowed to travel in 
Germany, and to iclain all his appoint¬ 
ments, on the sole condition of sending a 
regular report to Petersburg of bis ob¬ 
servations on the morals and literature 
of that country. Iii this capacity, of 
accredited political traveller to the Rus¬ 
sian gpvcrnment, he excited the jealousy 
and ill-will of maiiy Germans; and, being 
warned, that the fanaticism against him 
in 'Jic universities was become so great 
that it was no longer safe for him to 
remain in Germany, he had applied for 
his passports to return to Petersburg, 
where he was assassinated on the 23d of 
March last, at Mauheim, by Henry 
Eodolphus Sand, a student belonging 
to the colleges of Jena. The account of 
this horrible action, as given in the pub¬ 
lic papers of the day, is so striking, that 
it is due to our readers to present it not 
only on account of the celebrity of the 
victim, hut as an awful example of the 
demoniac force of fanaticism, whether 
the passion originate in religious, po¬ 
litical, or literary prejudice. “About 
live o’clock in the afternoon, Sand pre¬ 
sented himself at his victim's house, 
when some ladies coming up to the door, 
at which lie had knocked just before, he 
allowed them to pass, and they went in. 
He remained in the Imll, ami requested 
a servant to announce him to M. the 
counsellor of stale. The servant, relum¬ 
ing, led him to a chamber, and Ilf. do 
Kotzebue entered soon after, to meet hi** 
death blow, which must hare been aimed 
at him as he was approaching, for he had 
hardly made his app£urancc in the room, 
when (lie servant heard a loud cry, and a 
noise, as if something was (ailing. lie 
rushed in, and found his master and the 
student stretched on the door. 

The murderer having at once stabbed 
M. de Kotzebue through tho heart, they 
both fell together, when two moio 
wounds were inflicted, one in the lungs 
and the other in the face. The ladies 

ran 
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mn iu, opened (lie windows, and called 
loudly for assistance, and a surgeon. 
Mademoiselle Emilia dc Kotzebue, 
with the assistance of the servants, con¬ 
veyed her'fulherto another apartment, 
where he soon expired. Sand stood up 
with groat calmness, and, brandishing 
the bloody dagger, descended the steps 
before the hall-door, exclaiming—“ The 
traitor is dead! The country is de¬ 
livered! I jive Teutonia!" Seeing 
numbers of people before the house, he 
forced his way through them; but, hear* 
ing the ladies crying out from the win¬ 
dows, “ There is the assassin," he turned 
back, daited a tierce look at them, and, 
lil'tiug the poniard in one imrid, and a 
piece of paper in the other, he exclaimed 
“Yes, 1 am the murderer! It is thus 
all traitors should perish!” The follow¬ 
ing words were mitten on the paper:— 
“Death for Augustus de Kotzebue, in 
the name of virtue.” The moustci after¬ 
wards knelt down, in the midst* of the 
elowd, which increased every moment, 
uiid, raising his eyes uml hands towards 
Heaven, ciied out, with a voire of en- 
ilinsiasm—“ God, 1 thank thee, for 
having permitted me to consummate 
this act!” After which, opening his 
waistcoat, he plunged the dagger into 
liis own heart, and tell apparently life¬ 
less. Having, in some degree, re¬ 
covered his senses, at the hospital to 
which they canicd him, bespoke of the 
assassination with a sort of erstaey. 
“lie is then dead," lie cried; “an 
infernal demon possessed the body of 
Kotzebue, and did not wish to quit it; 
be grinned honildy on me at parting." 
On the person of this wretched enthu¬ 
siast was found a large blue ribband, 
with tlm following device. Vita rt Mors; 
also various slips of paper, tilled vv itli in- 
coheient reflect ions on his country, hu¬ 
manity, and liberty. M. de Kotzebue 
was designated, in one of these papers, 
as the slave of kings and a Itussian spy, 
and it is added, that all his friends would 
perish in ihe same manner. Every 
endeavour is made to piolong Sand's 
existence, for the purpose of drawing 
fioui him such confossions us the na¬ 
ture of his ninth, and the interests 
of society, render desirable; but he is 
not expected to survive. Froth the 
little, however, that has been collected, 
it appears that this guilty maniac had 
persuaded himself M. Kotzebue de¬ 
served to die; that he had no private 
revenge against him ; but that for a long 
time he hud resolved upon his death, on 
’account of the crimes of which lie b&d 
Monthly Mao. No. 325. 


been guilty against Germany; that he 
was tranquil because lie had succeeded; 
that he had no accomplice; and that his 
crime could only be impnted to himself. 
This fanatic appeared to feel no other 
regret than for the relatives of his victim. 

“ Liberty, liberal ideas, and morality," 
was the motto of the assassin; but still 
he murdered a man for darfng, to think 
freely, and expressing opinions which 
displeased this fanatic! 

If, as an author, KotZcbne docs 
not rank among thfe first class, for 
intellectual power and elegance of style, 
feV have been more celebrated in 
their own day. lie had certainly the 
ait of adapting his sentiments with 
great success to the popular feelings; 
and, therefore, although we mav deny 
to him the merits of a hold imagination, 
or of deep thinking, we must admit that 
talents of no common kind were re¬ 
quisite to obtain the extensive celebrity 
which his writings, undoubtedly, have 
always possessed. As a dramatic author, 
vve would rank him with Cumberland 
among the English, and Goldoni among 
the Italians; perhaps, indeed, he was 
not equal to Cumberland, but wc do 
not at Ibis moment recollect any other 
of our dramatists who seems 1o have 
viewed Nature through the medium of 
sensibility so much iu the same way. 
There is a degree of silliness about the 
comic characters of both, and a senti¬ 
mental excess in their most impassioned 
scenes, that oftener degenciates info 
feminine weakness, than rites into mas- . 
culine energy, even whilst the subject 
is heroic. It is by these defects, ac¬ 
cording to our notions, that the writings 
of Kotzebue affect morality more than 
by the immediate tendency of the exam¬ 
ples w liicli they exhibit, and which have 
excited so much controversy. Affection 
is of a sacred nature, so nearly, allied 
to many of our frailties, that it can hardly 
be exposed so openly to the public view 
as it li;is been done by such writers as 
Cumberland ami Kotzebue, without 
incurring the risk of being rendered 
ridiculous. And to ridicule the do¬ 
mestic a flections, which constitute tho 
cement of all society, is as mischievous 
as In oinbi flisli dimes by concealing 
their grossnes«. Iiut neither Kotzebue 
nor Giiinheiland had any such intention 
iu their writings. They endeavoured to 
intcicst the sympathy of their auditors 
in the best inannct they could, and both 
believed that they inculcated virtue 
when they exhibited those palpitations 
of love and kindness oyer which it is 
V u ' tho 
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the great business of education to draw 
the veil of delicacy. Much of the 
popularity, therefore, which they both 
acquired, must ho ascribed to the novelty 
of their attempt; and much ol‘ the 
sympathy which they excited, to the 
nakedness with which they addressed 
the feelings of the public. But it was 
ouly a fashion that they produced, and 
It has gone by: a fashion undoubtedly 
founded on bad taste; for, although their 
views of human nature are all exceed¬ 
ingly benevolent, they arc not such as 
the world could long like to contem¬ 
plate, beyond the iiic-sidc and the bed¬ 
chamber. Subtracting, however, the 
disgust inspired by bis false notion of 
the natural in art, Kotzebue will he found 
to furnish the means of much pleasure, 
not ouly by his skill in constructing his 


fables, Imt by the extensive range and 
variety of his characters. And we should 
recollect, that he wrote when it was the 
fashion to represent the uncultivated vul¬ 
gar as being rich in intellect its the edu¬ 
cated orders, and even, superior to them 
in the best qualities of man; when, in 
fact, it was deemed expedient to cashier 
the ancient heroes of the drama, the 
haughty, aud the noble, “ faHen from 
their high estate,” for sentimental dra¬ 
goons and melancholy concubines. 
Objecting, therefore, as we do, in the 
most decided terms, to bis exhibition of 
dotage and infirmity, however naturnl 
aud however amiable, we cheerfully 
acknowledge that he possessed a pencil 
dipped in tenderness, aud drew his 
characters from no academical models, 
but immediately from nature. 


CORNUCOPIA. 


ARISTOTLE AND PLAYFAIR. 
OTUliVG can be more coricct 
than Aristotle’s definition of motion. 
He calls it “ the act of a being in power, 
—as far as in power;” for, as no piimary 
motion can origiuatc itself, it must be the 
act of a supernatural being or God, who, 
in producing it, evinces bis power; and, 
as all motions ate not equal, so eveiy mo¬ 
tion is proportioned to the power 01 exer¬ 
tion used by its author; or to the cir¬ 
cumstances under which it is developed. 
Aristotle seems, indeed, to have viewed 
all objects which wcie cognizable by 
Itacre reason in their exact relations, 
and then to have expressed iris percep¬ 
tions in the smallest number of terms. 
How deeply it is to be regretted, that 
we have no translation of his w oi ks by 
a philosopher; and how unfortunate that 
be should, in Iris existing translations, 
be disguised either by mysticism, dog¬ 
matism, or priestcraft. 

Yet so it is with every other system 
of philosophy: every idea of Descartes, 
for example, is grossly perverted in the 
Euglish language,—and we imperfectly 
collect lhe true opinions of any foreign 
philosopher, either from cur Cyclopedias 
or histories of science. 

Playfair, for example, in his late Dis¬ 
sertation on Physics, tells us that 
Aristotle's beautiful definition of motion 
is made in “ words to which it is impos¬ 
sible that any distinct idea can ever have 
been annexed.”—And the crude aud 
vulgar definition of Epicurus, “ change 
of place,” is, says the sumo kurned pro¬ 


fessor, the simplest and best that ran 
be given! 

Ha* philosophy suffered most from the 
mystics, the priests, or I lie dogmatists? 

VELOCIPEDE. 

The velocipede is one of those ma¬ 
chines which may probably alter the 
w hole system of society; because it is 
applicable to the movement of armies, 
and will render rapidly practicable 
marches far more distant than have ever 
yet been undertaken. 

SINGULAR CUSTOM AT HAARLEM. 

When the Spaniards besieged tlii", 
city, the clcfcricc made by the women 
tended, in an eminent degree, to its 
safety. In consequence of w liicb, Wil¬ 
liam the First, and the Slates Geneial, 
as a perpetual acknowledgment of fe¬ 
male patriotism, ordained, amongst 
other privileges, that no burger of Haar¬ 
lem should, during six weeks next alter 
bis wile’s accouchement , he liable to bo 
arrested for debt, or bis house or good ) 
be subjected to any legal process; on 
which occasions they w ere enjoined to 
decorate the knockers of the strect-dooi, 
—a custom that prevails at the present 
hour. * , 

Amongst the wealthy the knockers 
are adorned with lace and riband, in a 
very expensive manner; and the exemp¬ 
tion from arrest still continues in force. 

MAGNETISM. 

The theories of magnetic plienoinma 
are so many appeals to superstition. 
Probably all bodies suspended like a 
magnet. In the spaces between the 
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equator and poles, would indicate pola¬ 
rity as results of single rotatory motion; 
and that they or the magnet obstruct or 
freely transmit the gazeous fluids, which 
are always in circulation between the 
heated equator and frozen poles. Pro¬ 
bably the local variations arise from 
local obstructions or deflections of those 
circulations; and the periodical ones, 
from the compound motions of the ter¬ 
restrial and celestial poles, and the lunar 
nodes. And, probably, the variable dip 
may be occasioned by the variable den¬ 
sity or rarity of the earth’s surface at the 
place of observation, which would vary 
the direction of the circulating fluids, 
and the momentum of the scite. 

APOPHTHEGMS. 

The sorrows we have relieved are the 
surest support in our own. 

The best way to keep good acts in 
memory is to refresh them with new. 

Superstition is more generally an ob¬ 
ject of approbation than of sympathy. 

What lias never been disputed can 
never lia\c been proved.—What has 
never been examined without prejudice 
can never have been fairly examined.—• 
Scepticism is the tirst step toward truth. 

The suspicious in some measure jus¬ 
tify the injuries they expect. 

Do tirst what |>i esses most. 

It is in life as in roads, the shortest 
way is mostly the foulest; and surely 
the fairer w ay is not much about. 

If it be certain that a true religion to 
be embraced, ami a false religion to be 
forsaken, only need to be discussed, we 
ought to wish for doubt over the whole 
earth: the missionaries of the true faith 
would then find the more diflicuit half 
of their work done. 

Some men boast of adherence to the 
religion of their parents: this is like 
boasting of having been born a cripple.' 

Who grasps too much retains too 
little. 

There is an ease in manners which 
can live unoffending and unofi'ended 
among neighbours of opposite habits in 
conduut. There is also a liberality in 
legislation which can tolerate among 
subjects the widest dilfercnces in opi¬ 
nions and practices. These arc higher 
and more dillicult viitues than the 
attempt to drill, and discipline, ami 
convert others to one’s own way of 
thinking and acting. 

Apostacy is used as a term of re¬ 
proach; it deserves to become an 
expression of praise. It implies a vic¬ 
tory over prejudice, an exertion of the 
yight of private judgment, a courage to 


snap the shackles of anihorify and habit, 
a sincerity'in the ftvowal of conviction, 
and a fortitude in acting np to one’s 
profession. Jfis religion Is luck, not 
merit, who heirs, instead of choosing, 
his creed. 

Credulity is oftener acted than felt; 
men have the folly to fancy they have 
an interest in deceiving, and go to 
church fur the sake of example. They 
are angry with a teacher of infldelity, 
not for converting them, but for convert¬ 
ing others; ns the oh! nubility arc angry 
with the king for adding to the peerage. 

DUTCH LAI'NDIlESSES, 

During the reigns of Charles the First 
and Second, and as recently as that of 
Queen Anne, many opulent English 
families used to send their household 
and family linen to Holland, to be wash¬ 
ed and bleached. Frequent mention of 
this fashion is made in the old comedies 
written about those periods. 

The Dutch used to pride themselves 
upon the beauty and costliness of their 
linens and china,—in which articles 
many families have been known to 
expend several thousand pounds each. 

At the present day, the old native 
families send their linen away twice in 
the year, locked np in immensely largo 
baskets; which, after being washed,' 
bleached, and prepared for ironing, is 
returned, and got up at home. 

The labouring classes used, in the 
days of commercial prosperity, 1o par¬ 
take largely of that national pride; and 
scarce a mechanic could be found who 
w ould sit down to dinner without having 
a damask napkin to hang before him. 

In those places where the liuen is 
washed ami bleached, men and women 
arc seen indiscriminately employed. 

lint, since the revolution of 1795, 
every thing lias undergone a material 
change; and the Dutch have suffered 
so much by the effects of war and tho 
extinction of their commerce, that there 
is as much poverty to be seen in her 
cities as in ours; and but few traces 
remain of that high degree of opule**5© 
to which she had attained previms to 
the conquest of the province* by tho 
French. 

PAWN-UROKIXG. 

Leo X. published in 1551 a bull, in 
which lie refers to an institution of Pope 
Paul II. for lending money to the poor 
at low interest, and ordains a new orga¬ 
nization of Ibis Monte-di-pieta . Ac¬ 
cordingly, a magnificent pawn-house 
was erected at Home, amply provided 
with warehouses for the arrangement 
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and preservation of the pledges. There 
arc two entrances, remote from eacli 
'other. At either entrance a person 
may present his pledge for valuation; 
and, if dissatisfied, may go round to the 
other door, and get it valued atresh. 
The eletk in the centre is obliged to 
advance money on the average valua¬ 
tion of the tiVb door-keepers. For this 
money, an interest, not exceeding nine 
per cent, is charged; and, at the end of 
eighteen months, unredeemed pledges 
are sold by auction! Still, if any indi¬ 
vidual wishes his pledge to remuiq 
unsold, lie may, by adding the interest 
to his stake, detain his pledge for three 
years. Certain directors manage the 
concern, w Inch defray s its own expenses, 
and allows dividends to the shaie- 
boldcis who built the establishment 
and advanced the capital necessary. 

Now, as your correspondent, at page 
111, has pointed out many evils which 
result from the English system of pawn¬ 
ing, it would perhaps be worth while to 
try the Italian, or papal, system; and to 
institute a joint stock company of bene¬ 
volent pawnbrokers, w ho should lend to 
the poor at the lowest interest which 
would dcfiay the requisite expenses 
of establishing warehouses, and valuing 
rooms; and of remunerating dusters, 
cleaners, clciks, and bug-destroyers, to 
the majesty of the people. 

The cheapness of interest would 
tempt Iho necessitous to prefer the 
public institution before the extant pri¬ 
vate shops; and this would perpetually 
bring within the knowledge of the ma¬ 
gistrate, and of the overseers of the 
poor, the proportion, and extent, and 
growth, of want in the needy community. 
Stolen goods, indeed, would continue to 
be pawned in the old way; and these 
constitute, perhaps, a large share ol' the 
deposited property. 

GROUND-SWELLS. 

There is no part of the English coast 
(says Mr. Daniel!,- in his Voyage round 
Great Britain,) where the ocean can be 
in such grandeur as on the nortli- 
coasl of Cornwall, which is entirely 
open to (lie whole sweep of the Atlantic. 
In most of the land-locked channels 
round our coast, Iho waves, in conse- 
, , qucnce of frequent sands and shoals, 
are short and broken; but here the lingo 
round billows conic rolling on, each a 
mountain, which you have time to gazo 
and ponder on, while you may distinctly 
trace the immense chasm which sepa¬ 
rates each ii oin that w liich follows, and 
lints pursue in detail the march of the 


mighty sea, as it moves along with 
majestic regularity. In the calmest wea¬ 
ther there frequently rise up “ground- 
swells,” which are extremely dange¬ 
rous for all open bouts; and which, not 
being to be foreseen or provided against, 
make the life of a fisherman on this 
coast as precarious as his sport. I en¬ 
deavored to ascertain the causes of 
these ground-swells, but could learn 
nothing satisfactory respecting them. 
Some assured me, that they were the 
forerunners of an approaching gale, and 
others, that they were in consequence of 
a gale that was passed ; but all agreed, 
that they were more to he dreaded than 
a gale, as they came on without w anting. 
They occur only along shore, as their 
name imports, and beyond them the sea 
is frequently quite calm. In this easo 
the elicet is very singular; for the space 
of a quarter of a mile, the sea, without 
wind, is .tossed, as if by a hurricane, 
into the wildest uproar and curilusion, 
while beyond, as far as the eye can see, 
it is one still suiface, as smooth as glass. 
horrors or war. 

The following account of some of the 
horrors of buttle is literally copied lionv 
the eleventh number of the Annuls of 
the Fine Arts, where it is inseited with, 
perfect sung froid, as a thing of 
course 

“The coiporal major of the 2d Life 
Guards, llodgson, who, we understand, 
was one of those exhibited at the Aca¬ 
demy, was the only one of Mr. Hayden's 
models left alive at Waterloo: he had live 
models in the Life Goulds in that battle,— 
four of whom were killed. Shaw was one, 
and Uaikin, the young man who sat for 
the groom sleeping on his knees in Mac¬ 
beth, was another. The last time Duikin 
was seen he was fighting, unhorsed, w ith 
three cuirassiers, two of whom he killed at 
two cuts, dividing both their heads at the 
nose. He was fouud dying in the evening 
across a hedge, cut in tib.ind.. The first 
cut Shaw gave, (as related by the third 
man from him, a corporal who saw it,) was 
at a cuiras'ier, who rode up: Shaw being 
on higher ground, he waited calmly for 
him, and cleaved Ins head ihiongh Ins iron 
helmet, down to Ins jaw, the face of the 
cuirassier full oil', as clean? \ cut as a bit of 
apple,—(Ids was the corporal's txpression 
who related if. Shaw died in ilit* inn- 
yard at La Haye Sarnie, from exhaustion, 
and not on the enemy’s giouud, as some 
have reported." 

Match this, vo tigers, hyenas, boa- 
eiinstrictors, sharks, crocodiles, and 
other monsters; if ye are able ! Let it be 
engraven do the projected Waterloo 
column. 

THE 
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American Madness’in 1775. 

X 1775, wlim the Republicans and 
Presbyterians had deluded the peo¬ 
ple into a sort or madness, under the 
name and notion of patriotism and 
liberty, and every newspaper was Full 
of sedition nnd treason, one of the 
most faulty of any of them (indeed they 
won't sell except they abuse the king 
and government,) had, by accident, this 
ingenious copy of verses in favour of i)r. 
Tucker's plan of having no connexion 
at all with these factious (and heredi¬ 
tarily so) colonies, said to have been 
written by my friend, Air. Soame Jenyns, 
one of the members for the town of 
Cambridge. It is in the Cambridge 
Clnonidc of Saturday, Jail. 13, 1776. 

Crown’d be the man with lasting praise 
Who firit contrived the pin, 

To loose mad horses from the chaise, 

And save the necks within. 

See how they prance, and bound, and skip. 
And all ccntiol disdain, 

They bid defiance to the whip, 

And tear the silicen .ein. 

Awhile we try if art or strength 
Aic able to prevail; 

But hopeless, when we find at length 
That all our efforts fail ; 

With ready foul ti e sprinj we press, 

Out jumps the roadie plug. 

Then, disengag’d from all dimes”. 

We sit quite sate and snug. 

The pamper’d steeds, their freedom gain’d, 
Run olf full spr ed together ; 

But, having no plan ascertain'd. 

They run they know not whither. 

Buys, who love mischief, (and, of course. 
Enjoying the disaster,) 

E.iwi, ‘‘Stop’em! stop ’em!” till they’: 
hoaisc, 

Eut mean to drive them faster. 

Each claiming now his natal right. 

Scorns to obey his brother ; 

So they pioceed to kick und bite, 

And worry one another. 

Hungry at last, and blind and lame, 
(bleeding at nose and eyes,) • 

By sufieiings grown mighty tame, 

And by experience wise; 

With bellies full of liberty, 

Hut void of oats and hav. 

They both sneak back, their folly see, 

And run no more away. 

Eet all who view the instructive scene. 

And patronize the plan, 

C’ive thanks to Glos’ter’s worthy dean, 
for, Tuckc, thou’rt the man. 

(bid 1,332. 


A Particular of such Gnyfles as were 
presented to her Highness bp the Slates 
Generali of the United Provinces , the 
1 (W h of May , 1613. 

A camuiet, garnished with Jtf diamond-, 
infossed work. 

Two greate peltries pendant, vrayhinge 
36 carats and one grayne. 

A strmge ofpearte of 5! pieces, oriental! 
water. 

As grrate needle or bodkin, garnished 
with a gieat table diamond; and four 
othci diamonds about that, of which three 
are pendant”, water-worke. 

All these lay in a small cabinet! of cloth 
of gonld, botweene the fouldcs of a per. 
fumed cushion. 

A great looking glasse of sylver guilt, 
of bossed woik. 

Ten pieces of tapystrye, by Fraimccs 
Limntyngc. 

Six other pieces of tapystrye,' for a 
cabinett, of the same woiKiimo. 

Several! pieces of fine linen damage 
woikc, packed in six cases, cuntayninge 
in all, for napkins and table cloths, some 
sixty pieces. 

Furniture for a chamber, of china- 
work, Macke anti gnuldc; contayninge it 
bed-fed, :t riipbonle, a table, two gieat 
che-ts, cl If-sc chests, five small chest”, 
two vo\deis, twenty-four dishes, twenty- 
four leaser dishes, twelve fi nite dishes, and 
six sawsers. 

All these valued at nine or ten thou¬ 
sand pound?. 

Cole 46 , 310 . 

Ham limiting at Eton College. 
"When 1 was ail Rton scholar there 
was a custom at election time, about 
the beginning of August, to Imnt a raiu 
iioin (he college play-bohls, as far as he 
would him, sometimes to Windsor paik 
wall, over the biidge, the boys having a 
rain bludgeon, or stick, knotted by ivy 
having grown alnnit it, and numbers of 
them sold liom the ncigiihoming woods, 
with which tlu-y used to knock him 
down after the sport of the chare was 
oxer. 1 am told, this custom is 11 oW 
disused, Hits’ I know it was not Fong 
after 1 left school, as the late Duke of 
Cumberland honoured one of the hun¬ 
ting? with his presence. The ram was 
afterwards made into pastry, and served 
up in the hull in (lie least iugs of election 
week; probably more venison than mill¬ 
ion put into it. "\V Imt gave oe.casion to 
Ibis singular custom 1 have never heard, 
but a practice somewhat similar to it 
is still practised at Orleans, where the 
lord of the manor of Rapauine presents 

a 1 am 
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« rant to Ihe dean of the collegiate 
chnrch of St. Peter en Ponct on Ihe 
eve of the .ascension. “ Le seigneur tie 
jttapaume tit la Paroisse d'Ouvrouer des 
Champs est oblige de presenter, et presente 
encore, au Doyen de St. Pierre en Ponct 
tons Its Anslti Viclle de l’ Ascension 
pendant le,.Magnificat de Vcpres vn 
JSelier surannS veto de sa Lai nr, ayant 
tes Comes dories, avsquclles doivent Stre 
attaches deux Eeussons ttitx Armcs tic 
St. Pierre, ct turn Hoarse pendtte au emt, 
dans taqnelle il doit y avoir cinq Sols 
Parisis. 11 est presents non dans t’Eglisc 
men's dans le cloitre au cote gauche de 
fEglise .— Voyages Lit a rgiqtrcs deFrttnec 
•par le Sieur de Moleon; p. 214, 215. 
r—Cole 54. 

A Winter and Summer Fire. 

The following cpigtam was made 
when the nation was in an uproar upon 
the Earl of Bute’s keeping his place of 
favourite against the Duke of Newcas¬ 
tle's party, and that of Mr. Pitt, and just 
as the peace was making between us 
and France, who had yielded Florida 
to us. 

Quoth jjck to his friend, whilst his fingers 
he blew, 

«< Tis prodigiously cold! prithee what must 
we do ? 

Our fire’s all extinguish’d, nor have we a bit 
Of that fuel we us’d from Newcastle or Pitt. 

** Oat, oot, mon, (quoth Sawney,} we’ve 
fuel in plenty, 

Reet Scotch, by my Saul, and it weel may 
content ye." 

« And hony, (quoth Teague,) when the sum¬ 
mer begins. 

We’ll have Florida turf, that shall burn all 
your sluns.” 

Cole xxi. 81. 
King of the Gipscys. 

On the north side of the church-yard 
of Little Budworth, in Cheshire, is a 
large stone upon the ground, with this 
tuscriptran r— 

Here lies, in hopes of a 
joylnll resurrection, flic 
tody of Hknry Lovktt. 

He departed this life the 
27 day of January, 1744, 

Aged Hj years. 

He died a Protestant. 

Cole, who never omitted any oppor¬ 
tunity of showing his hatred to IJjc 
P rotestants, in recording this inscription, 
■ays, “The oddity of the last line ex¬ 
cited my curiosity to enquire who this 
good Protestant might be, who thus 
professed his belief on bis tomb-stone ; 


and Mr. Touman told me, that be was 
the king of the gipseys; that be died 
at a place called Beggar’s Bank, in this 
neighbourhood, a famous rendezvous 
for this sort of people; that his compa¬ 
nions gave him (the ruratc), at his 
funeral, one of the most ample offerings 
he had met will), and that they still 
come to his giave to pray once a-ycar. 
This looks as il the subjects were Papists, 
though Ihc king died a Protestant: wo 
want some of their own historians to 
clear up this iui|>ortant part of their 
Egyptian history.” 

In a subsequent note to this account. 
Cole adds, "This day I had at my 
door, being Blechelcy Feast, Monday, 
Sept. 15, 1706, a grandson of Ibis 
Henry Lovett; as be called, with a 
wife and seven children, all as black 
as Egyptians, but clean-limbed, well- 
made people, who lived, as they said, 
at Bishorough, in Bucks, and wuc 
fiddlers.”— Cole MSS. rol. 29, p. 50- 
l’rngmcnt of a Pot in by Richard 
Attwood , esquire, bedel of Cambridge 
University , 17 Oil. 

Of woman’s disobedience, and the fruit 
Of list’ning hazardous, most bold attempt. 

In ancient blank-t full of days and holes. 
Sing, heavenly Muses whether on Hindus’ top. 
Or snowy Hsemus, whese th’ enchanted wood 
Dunc’fJ to the well-tun’d lyre of Orpheus old. 
Thou sitt’st harmonious; 01 if Helicon 
Delight thee more, with shady groves opaque. 
Thence 1 invoke thee to my advent’rous song. 

Say, goddess ! feu thou fcnow’st, what happy 
soil 

Claims old Hippophiius, for deeds benign. 
And hospitable .'et to wearied steps; 

Tull famous. Ilim- where Orwell’s silver 
streams, 

Thro’ various meander’s curling flow. 

Near Cyppovicum, where in arms renown'd 
Lrst dwelt the Ireni, Home’s audacious foes ; 
With Lcmpstcr Frisc, bis shoulders round 
adorn'd, 

"With band of large extent, and hat broad- 
bnmm’d ; 

Mdantius and Philander, sophists grave, 
.From furious hacks, rawbon’d, descending met. 

Nor with more joy or reverence profound, 
Receiv’d Philemon, Jove, of thrones the 
•I'rince; , 

Where fiom the azure welkin down he came, 
With Maju’s son, in human shape divine, 

To seg what cheer on earth the gods might 


find,— 


For none in Heaven he 

found from man 

Migrate, 

now reach’d the 

Nor fume of victim slain 

skies. 

Cole 51, 85. 
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NOVELTIES OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
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Account of New Discoveries made in 
Egypt and Nubia , 

(From the Iteeue Enryrlq/)rdii/tie.) 

A FRENCH traveller, now in Egypt, 
lias lately discovered, at the dis- 
4anccof eight hours’journey burnt he Red 
Sea, an ancient-city, built amongst the 
mountains between the twenty-loutth 
and lu’cniy-firthdegroosof latitude. Eight 
hundred houses arc yet standing. There 
aro amongst the ruins several temples, 
dedicated to different divinities; eleven 
statues; and various wrecks of other 
specimens of the productions of the 
fine arts. 

The ancient stations across the desert, 
from the Red Sea to the \ alley of the 
Nile, have also been discovered. These 
stations aro at the distance of nine hours’ 
journey from each other. Thesy, with¬ 
out doubt, uiiiik the course of one of 
Ihe routes of the commerce vv ill) India, 
which was in so nourishing a state at 
the epoch of Ptolemy Lagos, and under 
the first Emperor*. They also point 
outthc situation of the mine of Emeralds, 
respecting which there has existed so 
much uncertainty for several ages. 

It appears that M. Belzoni, the ex¬ 
plorer of Egyptian antiquities, is not 
dead, as was leportod, for a letter from 
him to M. Visconti, dated Cairo, Janu¬ 
ary S), 181S, mentions Iris letiirn tioin 
Upper Egypt, and his being then en¬ 
gaged in preparing for a Haul journey 
to Nubia ; ami that in his first journey 
be had succeeded in removing to Alex¬ 
andria the bead known by t!se name of 
the Mcmuon’s head, a colossal bust leu 
feet in height, fomied out-of a single 
block of gianile, and about twelve Ions 
in weight. This bead, which the Ercucli 
were unable to remove even alter blow¬ 
ing off with gunpowder a portion of flic 
back pint, iM. Belzoni, by the assistance 
solely of the native peasantry, without 
the aid of any machine, succeeded in re¬ 
moving from Tlwhes to Alexandria. 
Tin* chief difficulty lay in tiaiisporting 
it from Thebes tv the Nile, to get it on- 
boaul a vessel for Alcxandiiii. This 
lalumr required a degree of palionec and 
peiseverance which levy men possess: it 
took him six months, though the dis¬ 
tance to the Nile was only about two 
This colossal bust, which reached 
England last summer, has been iceently 
placed, mosl judiciously as to light, cm a 


pedestal iu the Egyptian room in the 
British Mnseum, under the alfle direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Combe. 

P'rom Thebes M. Belzoni proceeded 
to Nubia to examine the great Temple 
of Ybsambul, Ibsambul, Ebsambul, or 
Absiuibnl, which lies buried more than 
tw icc its licigbt in tlic sands near the 
second cataiact. Qn this occasion, 
however, lie was unable to effect any 
thing, and therefore returned to Thebes,' 
where he employed himself in new re¬ 
searches at the Temple of Karnack. 
lfcrc, several feet under ground, be 
found surrounded by a wall a range of 
sphjuxcs, about forty iu number, with 
heads of lions on busts of women, of 
black granite, and for the- greater part 
beautifully executed. While absent on 
bis second visit to Ybsambul, M. Bel- 
zoui succeeded in digging up at the same 
plane a statue of Jupiter Ammon, hold¬ 
ing a rain’s head on his knees. And on 
bis seroiul journey to Thebes in 1817, 
M. Belzoni discovered a colossal bead 
of Ortis, of fine granite, larger than tire 
Memuon, measuring ten feet from the 
neck to the top of the mitre with which 
it is crowned, exquisitely finished and in 
line preservation. He carried with him 
to Cairo one of the arms belonging to 
this slaluc. As he succeeded so well is 
removing the Memuon, may we not hope 
that ho vv ill he encouraged also to at¬ 
tempt Die removal of this head, and that 
we may ere long see it p’aceil beside its 
colossal brother in the British Museum f 
After this, M. Belzoni proceeded 
again to N ubia, am), in spite of many 
hindrances and much inbospilality which 
ho experienced, succeeded in opening 
the celebrated temple of Ybsambul, 
which no European had ever before en¬ 
tered. In this temple (the largest and 
most wondciful excavation in Egypt or 
in Nuhiu) ho found fourteen chambei* 
nml a great hall, and iu the latter, stand¬ 
ing, eight colossal figures, each thirty 
feet high. The wails and pilasters are 
covered with hieioglyphies beautifully 
cut, and groups of large figures in fine 
preservation. At the end of the sanc¬ 
tuary lie found four sitting figures about 
twelve Icet high, cut out of the natural 
lock and well preserved. BelZoni’s 
labour may he conceived, when wo 
state, that on commencing his operations 
tin* bnl of loose sand which he bait fo 

deaf 
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dear away was upwards of fifty feet 
.deep. Ha carried liouce two lions with 
the heads of viiltures/fend a small statue 
«f 0 upiter Ammon. From the superior 
style of sculpture found in this temple -to 
any thing yet met whh io Egypt, Mr. 
Salt Infers that the arts descended hither 
. from Ethiopia. 

• M.'Bel®ini, by a spirit of ingenuity* 
which seems to be peculiarly his own, 
discovered, on bis return to Thebes, six 
tombs in the valley of Biban El Moluck, 
or the tombs for rather gates] of the 
kings, (in a part of the mountains where 
ordinary observers would hardly have 
sought for such excavations,) all in a 
perfect state, not having been viewed by 
previous intruders, and giving a wonder¬ 
ful display of Egyptian magnificence 
and posthumous splendour. From the 
froht entrance to the innermost chamber 
iu one of them, the length of passage, 
cut through the solid rock, is 309 fret: 
the chambers, winch arc numerous, cut 
hi a pure white rock, are covered with 
paintings al fresco , well executed, and 
with hieroglyphics quite perfect, and the 
colours as fresh as if newly laid on. In 
one of these chambers be found an ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful sarcophagus of ala¬ 
baster. nine feet five inches long, tlncc 
feet nine inches wide, and two feet one 
inch high, covered within and without 
-with hieroglyphics in intaglio, sounding 
like a bell and as transput ont as glass— 
supposed by M. Bclzoni to have been 
the depository of the remains of Apis. 
In the innermost room he found the ear- 
case of a bull embalmed with asphaltum, 
*which seems to give some confirmation 
to his idea. We are happy to learn that 
this matchless production is now on its 
way to England, to be placed by the 
side of the sarcophagus supposed to 
have contained the remains of Alex¬ 
ander. Mr. Salt,' assisted by Mr. 
Becohey (son of the English artist 
of the same name), has, with much labour 
and care, copied several of the paintings 
.within this tomb, which will hereafter 
be given to tlie public. These paintings 
are quite fresh and perfect. The co¬ 
lours employed are “ vermilion, ochrqs 
' and indigo j" and yet they are hot gaudy, 
■owing to the judicious balance of colours 
and the artfu l management of the blncks. 
It is quite obvious fsays Mr. Saltj that 
they worked oh a regular system, which 
had for its basis, as Mr. West would say, 
the colours of the rainbow; as there is 
not au ornament throughout their dresses 
'where the red, yellow,,and blue, arc not 


alternately mingled, which produces a 
harmony that iu somo of the designs is 
really delicious. 

It is a curious fact, that in one of the 
Theban tombs two statues of Wood; a 
little larger than life, were found as per T 
feet as if newly carved, excepting in the 
sockets of the eyes, which had been of 
metal, probably copper. 

We have yet to mention another suc¬ 
cessful labour of M. Belzoni, perhaps 
the most singular, because, to all appear¬ 
ance, the most hopeless and unpromising 
—the opening of the second pyramid of 
Ginza, known by tbe name ot CephrenCs. 
According to Herodotus; (whose infor¬ 
mation has generally been found correct,) 
this pyramid was constructed without 
any internal chambers. M. Belzoni, 
however, believed the foot might be 
otherwise; and, having reasons of bis 
own for commencing his operations at a 
certain point, be began bis labours, and 
with s» much foresight as actually to dig 
directly down upon a forced entrance. 
But, even after this success, none but a 
Belzoni would have bad the porseveranfc 
to pursue the labour required to perfect 
the discovery. It was by attending to 
the, same kind of indications which had 
icd him so successfully to explore the six 
tombs of the kings iu Thebes, that he was 
induced to commence his operations on 
the north side. 

He set out from Cairo'on the Gth of 
February 1818, pretending (as he did 
not wish to be interrupted by visitors; 
that lie was going to a neigh homing 
village. He then repaired to the Kaia 
Bey, and gained permission; the liey 
having first satisfied himself that there 
was no tilled ground within a consider¬ 
able distance of Gliiza. On the 10th 
of February lie began with six labourers 
iu a vertical section, at right angles to 
the north side of the base, cutting 
through a mass of stones and lime which 
bad fallen from the upper part of the 
pyramid, bill were so completely aggre¬ 
gated together ns to spoil the mattocks. 
See. employed in the operation, lie 
persevered in making an opening fifteen 
icct wide, working downwards and 
uncovering the face of the pyramid. 
Hilling the first week there was blit 
little prospect of meeting with any thing 
interesting; but, on the 17th, one of the 
Arabs employed called out with gnat 
vociferation that lie had found the en¬ 
trance. lie had, in fact, enme upon a 
hole into which ho could thrust his arm 
and a djerid six feet long. Before nigh* 
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they ascertained tint an aperture Was 
there about three feet square, which bad 
been closed irregularly with a hewn 
stone: this being removed, they reached 
a larger opening,,but filled with rubbish 
and sand. M. Belzoni was now satis¬ 
fied that this was not a real but a forced 
assage. Next day they bad penetrated 
fiteen feet, when stones and sand 
began to fall from above; these were re¬ 
moved, but still they continued to fall 
in large quantities, when after some 
more days' labour lie discovered an 
upper forced entrance, communicating 
with the outside from above. Having 
cleared this, he found another opening 
ronning inward, which proved, on further 
search, to be a continuation of the lower 
horizontal forced passage, nearly all 
choked up with rubhisli: this being re¬ 
moved, lie discovered about half way 
from the outside a descending forced 
passage, which terminated at the dis¬ 
tance of forty feet. He now continued 
to work in the horizontal passage, ill 
ho|>e that it might lead to tiie centre, 
hut it terminated at the dcptii of ninety 
feet; and lie found it prudent not to 
force it fuithcr, as the stones were very 
loose over head, and one actually fell 
and had nearly killed one of the people. 
He, therefore, now began clearing away 
the aggregated stones and lime to the 
eastward of the forced entrance; Imt by 
this time his ret reiit had been discovered, 
and lie found himself much interrupted 
by visitors. 

On the 28th of February ho disco¬ 
vered, at the surface of the pyramid, a 
block of granite, having the same di¬ 
rection as that of the passage of tiiat of 
the first pyramid, or Hint of Cheops; 
and he now hoped that lie was not far 
from the true entrance. Next day he 
removed sonic large blocks, and on tiie 
2d of March lie entered the true passage, 
an opening four feet high and three feet 
and a-lialf wide,' formed by four blocks 
of granite, and coutinucd descending at 
an angle of about 26° to tiie length of 
104 foet five inches, lined all the length 
with granite. From this passage lie had 
to remove the stqpcs with which it was 
fitted, and at its bottom was a door or 
portcullis of granite, fitted into a niche 
also made of granite,) supported at tiie 
height of eight inches, by small stones 
placed under it. Two days were oc¬ 
cupied in raising it high enough to 
admit of entrance. This door is one 
foot three inches thick, and with the 
granite niclie occupies seven feet of the 
Monthly Mao. No. 326. 


pa ***ge, where the granite Work ends, 
and a short passage, gradually ascending 
twenty-two feet seven inches towardu 
the centre, descending commence*} at 
the end at which is a perpendicular of 
fifteen feet., On toe left is a small forced 
passage eut in the rook; and above, on 
the right, a forced passage ronning 
upward, and turning to tbfe north thirty 
feet, just over the portcullis. At toe 
bottom of the perpendicular, after w* 
moving some rubbish, be found toe 
entrance of anothcr*passage, which in¬ 
clined northward. But, quitting thin 
for the present, he followed his prime 
passage, which now took a horizontal 
direction, and at the end of it, 158 feet 
eight inches from the above-mentioned 
perpendicular, he entered a chamber 
forty-six feet three inches long, sixteen 
feet three inches wide, and twenty-three 
feet six inches in height, for the greater 
part cut out of the rock; and in the 
middle of this room be found a sarco¬ 
phagus of granite, eight feet long, .three 
feet six inches wide, and two feet three 
inches deep inside, surrounded by large 
blocks of granite; as if to prevent its 
being removod. The lid had b«eu 
opened, and he foand in the interior & 
few bones, which he supposed to be 
human; but some of them having been 
since'carried to England by Captain 
Fitzclurcnce, who was afterwards in 
this pyramid, mid one of them (a thigh¬ 
bone,) having, on examination by Sir 
Everard Home been found to have be¬ 
longed to a cow, it has been doubted 
whether any of them ever belonged to 
a human subject; but such a suspicion 
is premature, and without any solid 
foundation; since it appears, from an 
Arabic inscription on the west wall of 
this chamber, that this pyramid was 
opened by architqpts named Mahomet 
El Agliar and Otbman, ant! inspected 
in presence of the Sultan Aii Mahomet, 
the first Uglocb, (a Tartaric title, as Uleg 
Bey, &c.) The length of time the pyramid 
remained open is not known ; and it, in¬ 
deed, appears to have been closed only 
by the fall of portions of the structure, 
and by the collecting of the sands of 
Libya. From this, and from the lid 
of the sarco|>hagiis having been opened, 
and the remains of other animals being 
also found in the same sarcophagus, a* 
is stated in other accounts, such an opi¬ 
nion does hot even appear to be pro¬ 
bable. On other parts of the wails aro 
some inscriptions, supposed by M. 
Belzoni to be in Coptic. 

X x Ho 
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He sow returned to the descending 
pmege et the bottom of tho above- 
mentioned perpendicular. Its angle is 
about 96°; at the end of forty-eight feet 
and a-half it becomes horizontal, stilt 
going north fifty-five feet, in the middle 
of which horizontal part there is a recess 
to„the east eleven feet deep, and a pas¬ 
sage to the Vest twenty feet, which 
descends info a chamber thirty-two feet 
long, nine feet nine inches wide, and 
eight and a half high. In this room were 
only a few small square blocks of stone, 
and on the wails some unknown in¬ 
scriptions. He ntrtv returned to th*e 
horizontal part and advanced north, 
ascending at an angle of 60°; and in 
thlls, at a short distance from the hori¬ 
zontal part, he met with another niche, 
which had been formerly furnished with 
a granite door, the fragments of which 
were still there: at forty-seven feet and a 
half from this niche the passage was filled 
with large stones, so as to close the en¬ 
trance, which issues out precisely Rt the 
base of the pyramid. All the works below 
the base are cut in the rock, as well as 
part of the passages and chambers. 

By clearing away the earth to the 
eastward of the pyramid, he found tho 
foundation and part of the walls of an 
extensive temple, which stood before it 
at the distance of forty feet; and laid 
bare a pavement composed of fine blocks 
of calcareous stone, some of them beau¬ 
tifully cut and in fine preservation. This 
plalform probably goes round the wholo 
pyramid. The stones composing the 
foundation of the temple are very large; 
one, which he measured, was 21 feci 
long, 10 high, and 8 in breadth. 


M. Belzoni, to whom the world is 
indebted for these discoveries, is a 
native of the Papal states. About nine 
years ego he was in Edinburgh, where he 
exhibited feats of strength, and experi¬ 
ments in hydraulics, musical glasses, and 
phantasmagoria, which lie afterwards re¬ 
peated in Ireland and the Isle of Man, 
whence he proceeded to Lisbon, where he 
was engaged by the manager of the theatre 
of San Cailos, to appear in Valentine and 
Orson, and afterwards in the sacred drama 
of Sampson. For such characters he was 
admirably adapted, being in his twenty- 
fifth year, six feet seveB inches high, re¬ 
markably strong, and haviug an animated 
prepossessing countenance. He after¬ 
wards performed before the court at 
Madrid, whence he proceeded to Malta, 
where he was peisuadcd by the agent of 
the Pashaw of Egypt to visit Cairo. Here 
lie built a machine, worked on the prin¬ 
ciple of the walking-crone, to irrigate the 
gardens of the Pashaw, by raising water 
from thj Nile. Three Arabs, with M. 
Belzoni's servant, (an Irish lad whom lio 
had taken with iiini from Edinburgh,) 
were put in to walk the wheel; but, ou 
the second or third turn, the Arabs being 
either frightened or giddy, jumped ont, 
and the Irishman had his thigh broken, 
which put an end to this undertaking. 
On this failure happening, and while me¬ 
ditating upon trying his fortune in search 
of antiquities in Upper Egypt, Mr. Salt 
ai rived in Cairo; and on theicprcsentation 
of Sheik Ibiahim, who had witnessed his 
extraordinary powers, conceived him to 
be a most promising person to bring the 
head of the young Meningn to Alexandria. 
They came to terms; uud how well ho 
succeeded in this first work has been 
proved by the head being now in tho 
Biitiih Museum. 
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THE SOLDIER’S MOTHER ; 

An Anecdote of Waterloo. 

By Mr. Galt. 

lights were burning bright in Brussels 
then. 

The bells rang merrily, and from the walls 
The cannon, innocent at last, but shouted 
Telling the world of peace. The toldiers 
•*og, 

Banded but to be jovial in their mirth; 

And they that dared the roaring battle’s rage, 
Were scatter’d by the prankful schoolboy’s 
squib. 

Even then, my guide the moon, I sought the 
field 

Where the bold foes, embrac'd in death, lay 
buried. 

There I beheld a pensive matron standing; 
She was of my own country, and her garb 
Betoken’d rustic wealth. At my approach 

i 


She wip’d her tears away, and calmly ask'd. 

If all the soldiers slain in the great fight 
Were buried where they fell. When I had 
answer’d, 

She knelt, and fervently gave thanks to Heaven 
For mercies manifold, and, rising, said, 

“ My only son lies with his comrade here : 

He was a wild, unsettled, merry lad,— 
Warm-hearted, generous, and delighting much 
In sports and pastimes,—'things not ill them¬ 
selves. 

But only in excess : and him they tempted 
Till he became a soldier. Many a day 
1 mourn'd his absence, dreading evil tidings; 
But, when the news of the great battle came, 
Where all'to nobly won their country’s part. 
And I was told that he had fallen there. 

It made me proud that ! had been a mother; 
And I have come, a weary pilgrimage. 

To thank the Lord upon my soldier’s grave-” 

IJEPHOMPl^ 
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- Alexia.' 

Weep, oh, ye woods 1 beneath your vistas green 
No more shall Daphnis lead the laughing 


1815^3 

IMPROMPT0, 

To a Lady who tuld me the had never seen a 
Man whom sheeould love. 

Ai a a, for us, poor mortal men! 

Doom’d, Mary, to behold 
Thy fairy form, thy graceful mien, 

And face of beauty’s mould. 

Oh, condescend to feel for us. 

And bid us cease to sigh; 

Thou can’st not surely cruel be, 

'Tis hard of love to die I 

But, if we cannot move thee, maid, 

To desperation driven, 

O haste a seraph from the earth. 

And reign a queen in Heaven. 

JAS. JjGNMNOS. 


EPITAPH ON A MONKEY. 

Written at the request of on old Bachelor, 
who had hst, within « short period ( be¬ 
sides poor Pug:), an Owl, a Snake, and a 
Cal. 

“Death's shafts fly thick one woe, 'tis 
said. 

Upon another's heel doth tread ! 

Scarce had we ceas'd the funeral howl 
For poor 7« t obit, my darling Osvl, 

When lo! unsated yet with prey, 

" The foul fiend" snatch’d my isfuike away ; 
At Pu-ty next an arrow flew, 

And silenc'd her enchanting mew: 

Thus, inch by inch of joy bereft, 

My darling Pug alone was left; 

The monster saw the lovely prize, 

And snatch’d him from my aching eyes. 

What now remains to sweeten life t 
Nought but a magpie or a wife ! 

Stepney. J. FiTttu. 

DAPIIMS, A PASTORAL. 

He A rosy lips f he laughing morning shew’d. 
And broke, like Hope, beneath a sable 
shroud; 

The rising Sun had burnish’d every hue 
Of tree and mead, and every drop of dew. 

Two swains arose, and led their fleecy care, 
(Far from the wonted vale and pasture fair,} 
Where threatening rocks in gloomy horror 
stood, 

And waving cypress hid the silver flood : 

In tuneful sorrow, as they there reclin’d, 
They mourn'd a mutual friend of gentle kind. 
Alexis. 

Ah, Corydon ! his youthful charms now fled, 
Our Daphnis slumbers in his narrow bed; 
Blest were we, had with him our fortune been 
To leave the silentsshades and festal gieen ; 
Those sylvan echoes, where his trembling flute 
Breath'd sounds celestial, now, alas, are mute! 
Corydon. 

Too true, alas ! his long-drawn sighs I hear. 
His broken accents vibrate on my ear ; , 

His last embrace yet thrills my trembling 
breast. 

His dying form yet on it seems to rest. 

Ah 1 never shall that form, with beauty warm, 
la teats or smiles my grief or gladness charm. 


tram: 

Be still, ye streams 1 no more your murmurs 
sooth. 

Or parting waves receive the sportive youth: 
Ye birds, who late with envy heard his strains. 
Be silent still, or warble but your paint, 
Corydon. * 

When stealing shades had dimm’d his .closing 

, eye* 

(So shuts the pensile bud toev’ning skies); 

As o’er his couch in speechless grief I hung. 
Around my neck, in fond embrace, he clung* 
S* I lose thee, Corydon," he falt’ring cried, 
Kissed my pale cheek, and, as he did it, died. 
Alexis. 

'Twas here, when last the moon’s pale heami 
he view’d. 

And dancing cloud* reflected in the flood. 
That, drown’d in tears, as some pale rose its 
dew, 

A mournful dirge on this, his pipe, he blew: 
Ah, luckless pipe 1 why flows not every note l 
Does richer music round his spirit float l 
Corydon. 

That pipe, Alexis, he to thee bequeath’d. 

To me this crook, to oft in vi’lets wreath’d. 
That favored flower, in never fading bloom. 
Shall grow beneath the birch, that shades his 
tomb; 

With lilies mixed, whose bells shall ever fold. 
And one pure teat for gentle Daphnis hold. 
Alexis. 

There never shall the noxious thistle spring. 
Nor hateful owlet shriek, or flap her wing ; 
But buds of amaranth the turf shall wreath. 
And constant hyacinth its fragrance breathe. 
The midnight silence of the grove shall be 
Disturb'd by Philomela’s melody. 

Corydon. 

When Spring*! warm breath shall burst each 
budding tree, 

By thy pale urn I’ll sit and think on thee ; 
View that bright arch on which thou lov’dst 
to gaxe, 

And fancy thee, too, wrapt in such a blaze. 
Pale Cynthia oft shall light me to the spot. 
Where friendship lies, by all but me forgot. 

"A lex is. 

Ah ! say not so, for there our village youth 
Shall meet, and lover', vow eternal truth ; 

On Daphnis call, their trembling bliss to :eal. 
When stealing shades the virgin’s bu-h 
conceal. 

The mournful swain his flock shall turn aside. 
And think how Daphnis liv’d, how Daphnis 
died. 

Corydon. 

Ah! Daphnis,while thy loss my bosom wrings. 
Of iaded joys the memory round it clings; 

As the blight clouds at summer we retain-, 

T1 e Img’rmg lustieof Apollo’s train, 

So shall thy absent presence near us glow, 

Atjd soft remembrance force a smile from woe. 

While thus they sang, their wandering flack 
had stray’d 

To softer shades, far down the woody glade ; 

X X S TL« 
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Th« shepherds rose, «nd hailed the golden 
beatni 

With lighten’d hearts, then sought the spaqg- 
‘ ung Streams. J. T. 


WALTZING CONDEMNED. 

To Clarissa. 

Anb will Clarita give her hand 
To any stranger? An, withstand— 

Patience, the task decreed. 

Shall she, whom Ijte I thought my own, . 
Where all the graces proudly shone, 

And every virtue seemM her own ; 

Shall she, ye gods! exceed 
The faithless of her sex ? ' 

It sure a saint would vex. 

What 1 can I credit e’en my sight ? 

Ah! see her smiles, how they invite, 

But see how they perplex. 

Beware, dear maid, the Festive dance 
Oft sanctions many a rude advance,— 

Nor there the stranger halts; 

The graceful mien, the brilliant eye, 

The hand soft press’d, and press’d for why ? 
The virtuous maiden to belie,— 

Snares form'd in every wait;. 

Disgraceful to us all; 

For what may not befall 
Freedoms like these: can Virtue smile ? 

No! trembling lest Vice should beguile, 

She from such scenes would call 
Those who profess to know her worth, 

And every modest fair on earth. 

W. B. 


FACIT INDIGNATIO VERSUS. 

“ Ah ! what can ail the mastiff bitch ?" 

C , alas, what aileth thee > 

What dastard charm can thus bewitch 
Thy song, that us’d to soar So free ? 

If e’er around a mortal brow 

High-minded pride a glory threw. 

Sure it was thine, the radiant glow, 

But ah 1 too transient to be true. 

And hast thou, recreant, prov’d so mean 
To grovel in Corruption’s sty ? 

And hast thou, traitor, strove to stain 
The sacred Springs of Liberty ? 

For this, Humanity might mourn. 

But Indignation dries the tear ; 

Pity for this might weep, but Scorn 
Derides her with a smile severe. 

To quench the flame of Freedom's vain. 
Her spirit mocks your impious toil; 

The more Oppression draws the chain. 
The more impetuous the recoil. 

And then, when Britons will be free. 
When men shall dare a manly deed. 

With myrtle wreath’d the blade shall be. 
And victory the Patriot’s meed. 

Then shall some soul of fire proclaim 
The immortal theme in strains divine ; 

And think, apostate 1 think, with shame. 
It might have grac’d a strain of thine. 

Degraded bard ! no longer free, 

Genius no more thy song enrich ; 

Henceforth its doggrel burthen be,— 

“ Ah 1 what can ail the mastiff bitch ?” 

Coventry, 
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ToThomas TIeitenstau,, of Doncas¬ 
ter, machine-maker; for mn Improve¬ 
ment upon the Machine for cutting 
into Chaff different A rticles used as 
dry Fodder for Horses and Cattle. 

T HIS invention consists in the appli¬ 
cation of a worm to turn w heels 
or rollers, which in their revolution arc 
required to meet each other. It is pur¬ 
chased at a considerable less price than 
machines which generally have been 
made for the same purpose; and the 
complex part in otlivrs, used to bring 
the straw or fodder to the knife, being 
totally done away with, has greatly 
reduced the friction of the machinery, 
and consequently lias added very mate¬ 
rially to the power of the knife in cut¬ 
ting, so that a person is enabled to cut 
a much greater quantity with the same 
power. 

MESsns. Lotujigbs, of Hackney, have 
published , in their Botanical Cabinet, 
• thefollowing Observations on Warming 
Hot houses by Steam. 

Several valued friends, (say they.) 
having expressed a desire of information 


icspccting the mode we arc practising 
of beating our bouses by steam, we have 
been induced to draw up the following 
short account of the apparatus as it 
stands nt present in full woik. It will 
be needful In begin at the boilers, as 
being the source of action. "Wo have 
two, although one only is needed, or can 
be used at one lime; but, ill case of 
repairs being wanting, the other is nlwajs 
in reserve, to prevent any interruption 
of beat. They are both of equal size, 
eleven feet long, four and a half wide, 
and five and a half deep, of wrought iron, 
fitted up precisely as common steam- 
engine boilers. To guard against any 
danger which might aripe from the too 
great force of the steam, a safety vafvo 
is affixed: this is loaded so ns to riso 
whenever the steam is of a greater pres¬ 
sure than 411). upon the square inch: it 
immediately escapes through the pipe to 
the outside of the building. There is 
also another valve to admit atmospheiio 
air whenever the condensation of steam 
causes a vacuum in the boiler. 

To denote the height of water in tbo 
boiler there is a standard and wheel 

which 
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which is connected with a stone float and 
balance weight, and moves an index, 
pointing out the level of the water; also 
for the same purpose, two gauge cocks 
and pipes, one on each side of the fire- 
door: these communicate at different 
levels with the inside of the boiler. 
From that on the right hand steam 
should issue, if opened ;and from that on 
the left, water. A mercurial gauge 
shews the pressure of the steam at all 
times. 

The'furnace is regulated with the 
greatest precision by a door to the ash¬ 
pit, and a damper in the chimney; the 
latter is balanced by a weight descend¬ 
ing by a chain over two pullies near 
the lire door, and can bo opened or shut 
in a moment. 

Ity a brass cock at the lowest part of 
the boiler, the water can be let out, for 
the purpose of cleaning it, which should 
be done every two or three montha 

We proceed now to desciibe the ar¬ 
rangement of the pipes. The number of 
these is of course proportioned to the 
degree of heat required and the space it 
lias to till. In the large stove, whieli is 
200 left long, and contains above30.000 
cubic feet, four tiers arc laid the whole 
length in the front; with llieso the beat 
is quickly raised to 80° or 00°. 

The whole are divided into two 
separate mains, which, for the sake of 
distinction, we may call the eastern and 
the western. F.ncb has its separate 
cock on the boiler, and these correspond¬ 
ing on both boilcis, act precisely in the 
same manlier, whichsoever may be in 
use. 

When the fire is lighted, these arc both 
shut, and remain so till the steam is at 
its full piessurc of 41b. to the inch, shown 
by the gauge. At that lime the western 
main is opened, by turning the cock, the 
vents at the end of each tier of pipes 
being previously opened: these aic to be 
shut again as soon as steam issues fiom 
them. The aggregate length of the 
pipes attached to this main is about 450 
yards. In temperate weather this is all 
the heat we rcquiie, as it supplies tho 
stoves and w arm gfecn-lionses; but in 
frost, the eastern main, which supplies 
the cold grccn-liouscs, must be brought 
into action, which is done thus:—when 
the western has been well heated, which 
may take perhaps half an hour, it is 
turned off; and, as soon as the steam in 
the boiler lias recovered its full pres¬ 
sure, the eastern cock is opened: this 
fills all the green-houses down to the 
extreme end; the length of this division 


ic about 820 feet of houses, furnished 
with 430 yards of pipe more or less. 
After this has been on for half an hour 
it is shut, and the former opened again, 
which keeps up a heat fully sufficient 
for every purpose: if the weather is not 
very severe, we do not have tltc fire mado 
till two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
keep it on till niue or ten at night, and 
no longer. 

Our pipes are ail iron, four inch bore, 
flanchcd and screwed, together with 
boils and nuts: the joints are made with 
iron cement, some upon lead flanehes, 
ami some upon millboard dipped in 
white lead : the latter way is perhaps the 
closest and best. They rest upon 
wooden supporters, between which and 
the pipe are small iron rollers, to pre¬ 
vent fiiction by the expansion and con¬ 
traction of the metal as it warms and 
cools. 

A slight inclination is necessary in 
lay ing them, about one inch in twelve 
feet, to take oft’ the condensed water 
to the ends, where it is let out by the 
vents. 

We have three large copper valves, 
one in the middle anil one at each end 
of the great stove; they are for the pur- 
poseol letting out steam. These arc fixed 
on the pipes, and arc capable of filling 
the house with vapour ill an instant; 
thereby greatly increasing the heat, and 
producing a fine dew alt o\er the 
plants. 

Perhaps it may not he amiss to state 
some of the motives which induced us 
to adopt the above plan: to do this it 
will he necessary 1o take a slight retros¬ 
pect of the state of cultivation of 
tropical plants in England dining the 
last twenty-five years, which may with¬ 
out much impropriety he termed the 
peiiod of the decline, if not the fall, of 
that interesting pursuit. 

Several causes have contributed to 
bring hot-houses into neglect; of these, 
undoubtedly the presMiic of the times 
has been one, hut perhaps by no means 
the greatest, as during the same lapse of 
time other propensities, vastly more ex¬ 
pensive in their nature, and capable 
of affording far less real pleasure, have 
rapidly increased and are still in¬ 
creasing. 

'The want of a place where some of the 
fine productions of the tropics may be 
seen unfolding their majestic ioims, so 
different from the unassisted growth of 
our island, has been one cause of the in¬ 
difference with which they have been 
treated. It is no wonder that persons 

who 
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vfeh© have never seen more of the as¬ 
tonishing works of nature than such as 
are displayed at a London entertain¬ 
ment, or are exposed for sale in Covent 
Garden market, should feel little desire 
after sncli tilings. It is natural, under 
such eircumstanccs, to suppose that the 
cultivation,.of plants is an object un¬ 
worthy the consideration of any hut the 
vulgar; an object which must neces¬ 
sarily be degrading, if not disliouourable, 
to the polished mind. 

Another cause has been the difficulty, 
not to say impracticability, of forming a 
stove of a proper magnitude, and at the 
same time of keeping up a sufficient 
temperature at all times, to cause the 
plants to flourish. The want of this has 
been in many instances joined to the 
neglect of gardeners, who in general do 
not like stove plants, on account of the 
additional trouble they give by the old 
system of management. 

For many years have wo beheld with 
the deepest concern these and other 
causes gradnaliy operating, to the break¬ 
ing up of the several respectable collec¬ 
tions which formerly existed in llie vi¬ 
cinity of Ibe metro|>olis. One by one 
have tliey fallen, and new ones have not 
arisen in their stead. The buildings 
which once, filled with rare and splendid 
plants, delighted and elevated the mind, 
iu not a few instances have been de¬ 
graded into absolute potagerics. The 
intellectual pleasures which their owners 
bad formerly enjoyed in them were for¬ 
gotten, and exchanged for the grat iff ca¬ 
tion of gioss and corporeal animal 
cravings. Awl thus stoves were finally 
doomed to exist only as a sort of manu¬ 
factories of such things as early potatoes, 
French beans, small salad, or mush- 
rooms. 

Under these discouraging circum¬ 
stances, a prudent adherence to out itn- 
- mediate interest would perhaps have in¬ 
clined us to submit to the power of ex¬ 
ample and fashion, and Ihus to have re¬ 
linquished (this certainly ill-paid) branch 
of cultivation for ever. But it always 
was a favourite branch with us, and w e 
felt disposed to make many sacrifices, 
rather than abandon it. We have even 
thought that, as others neglected it, so 
much the more was it incumbent upon 
us to be strenuous in its support. Every 
collection which was dispersed was thus 
made, by numerous purchases, to in¬ 
crease our own, and we no sooner per¬ 
ceived the advantages of steam, than we 
prepared to avail ourselves of them to 
the fullest extent. 


To take a comparative view of its 
superiority over the old way of heating 
hy smoke Hues, would fill a volume. 
Suffice it to say, that with it we have not 
found the least need of tan; of course 
that article is entirely dispensed with, 
whereby a vast deal of trouble is saved, 
as also a considerable expeucc t the risk 
too of loosing many tender plants, w bicli 
frequently happened in turning the tan 
ill winter, is cil'cctiially obviated. 

It is known that steam dors not con- 
■lime or destroy tiic vital principle of the 
air, as flues invariably do, thereby mo¬ 
deling it unfit for vegetation: on the 
contrary, the iieat obtained from steam 
is regular, niitiilions, and congenial to 
all plants: it is also far more salubrious 
and pleasant to the human lungs than 
any oilier artificial heat whatever, being 
quite free from all caibonic or other 
noxious effluvia, inseparable from the 
old method. In a word, hy the use of 
steam, the largest conservatories may, 
with the greatest ease aud certainly, 
he constructed aud kept to any degree of 
heat. 

To Mr. J. Padoon, organist of Quebec 

Chapel ; for an Invention, celled, “ La 

Tablette IJarmonu/ne.” 

The object of this invention is, to 
convey, with improved precision and 
greater facility, a knowledge of the 
rudiments of thorough-bass. To effect 
this desirable purpose. Air. Paddim lias 
judiciously made simplicity of instiac¬ 
tion bis great and tilling aim; and, in 
our opinion, bus, in a considciabic de¬ 
gree, succeeded. 

Tlie first paiticular which presents 
itself in this novel and ingenious con¬ 
trivance, is the vertical range of ciicnlar 
apertures, behind which the notes of 
the diatonic scale arc so placed as to be 
moveable, and capable of being rendered 
successively visible through each open¬ 
ing; but always in diatonic order: that 
is, for instance, when the letter A is 
seen through the lower hole, the letter 
11 appear through the second, the letter 
C through the third, and so on; the 
lower letter always being considered as 
the nppeliative of the key or scale re¬ 
presented, w bile these above it give the 
alphabetical names of the other notes i» 
the octave, in a regularly ascending 
seties, all of which are accompanied 
with their ordinal distinctions; as tv>nr< 
Supertonic, mediant, snbdominrnt, &<'. 
From this elementary gradation, d'® 
student deduces all the materials of h*' 
harmony ; to the consideration ot whirh 
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ba Is led by Mother moveable part of 
the TaUette, whose office is to exhibit 
(also successively) tlie various deno¬ 
mination of chords according to the 
stationary basses beneath and the com¬ 
bination denoted by a numerical figure 
seen at the same time through a circular 
Mid collateral aperture. Tho conso¬ 
nance indicated by the figures succes¬ 
sively visible, (wo ought also to notice,) 
arc not only given in regular succession, 
but in their several positions, or inver¬ 
sions; and thus a double light, as it 
were, is at once thrown upon lire subject 
of harinouical construction. In addition 
to this, tho chords, arranged in classes 
and illustrated with a synopsis of their 
origin, are subjoined; and a variety of 
other useful information is given, partly 
on the Tablette itself, and partly on a 
separato card, which latter presents 
remarks upon the “ chords as they pass 
in review;” also upon “the Omission 
of Octaves," and “ An Introdactibn to 
Preluding.” 

This contrivance of Mr. Paddon’s is 
so compact and convenient, its con¬ 
formation so compressed, yet compre¬ 
hensive, and witlial, so perfectly ori¬ 
ginal, that we were induced to consider 
it very minutely; and, speaking with tire 
most impartial deliberation, we can 
pronounce La Tablette Harmonique 
a very ingenious and highly useful 
invent ion. 

list of new patents; and we earnestly 

solicit Uie Patentees to favour us with 

copies or extracts of their Specifications. 

3. Milton, of Ashton -under-Line, Lan¬ 


caster ; for a new species of loom-work, 
whereby figures or flowers can be pro¬ 
duced in a mode hitherto unknown upon 
cloth, while in the process of weaving, 
whether linen, cotton, woollen, silk, or 
any of them intermixed.—July 11. 

J. Richtek, of Holloway; for im¬ 
provements in the apparatus used for 
distillation, evaporation, and condensation. 
—July 14. * 

R. OnMRon, of Manchester, Lancashire; 
iron-founder; for an improvement la the 
manufacturing of copper, or other metal, 
cylinders or rollers for calico-printing.— 
July 22. 

iX Sartores, of Wincliester-streef, 
merchant; for au improvement in the 
method of producing ignitiou in fire-arais, 
hv the condensation of atmospheric air— 
July 22. 

H. Creighton, of Glasgow, civil engi¬ 
neer ; for a new method of regulating fire 
admission of steam into pipes, or other 
vessels, used for the heating of buildings. 
—July 22 . 

T. Mac hell, of Great Ryder-street, 
surgeon ; for his method of allying, for 
medicinal purposes, the agency of atmos¬ 
pheric air, liquid, or gaseous substances, 
to tlie external surface, and to some of 
the internal cavities and passages of tlie 
human body.— Ang. 24. 

J. Bennet, ot Manchester, shop-keeper, 
for certain improvements in filtering ves¬ 
sels.—Aug. 3l. 

J. Bower, of Kiddermin«ter, carpet 
manufacturer; for ait improvement in the 
machinery for making Biusseis and ent- 
pile caipeting.—Ang. 31. 

It. Green, of Lisle-street, Leicester- 
square, sadler's ironmonger; for an im¬ 
provement upon lire spring billet for 
harness.—Aug. 31. 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN APRIL; 

With an Historical and Critical PRo'bMiuM. 


*»* Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of their works, are 
requested to transmit copies before the 1 Oth of the nuntth. 


Lievt. Heude has pleasingly, added to 
that fullness of iiilorinutiou which, with¬ 
in these few years, has been laid before 
tho world in relation to the Asiatic 
countries tying between India and Con¬ 
stantinople, and traversed in the over¬ 
land journey. To various novel infor¬ 
mation relative to Baby Ion, lias Mr. II. 
added au account of tlie sdte on which 
Moses and his commentators have 
agreed in placing the Garden of Eden; 
and Inis illustrated his description by a 
view. The scite is now called Kokna, 
au( J it is a wretched marsh, overgrown 


with rushes, shaded by a few palms, and 
containing about fifty or sixty miserable 
huts, while the neighbouring district ia 
a desolate wilderness. 

Caft. Ross lias at length favoured 
tlie u orld w itli his account of the Voyage 
of Discovery in Baffin's Bay, of which 
we noticed another account in our last, 
which had appealed in the first number 
of tlie Monthly Journal of new Voyages. 
Though our iufoimalion is not increased 
by this splendid and wcll-wiitten quarto, 
yet the pi ice of 31. 13s. €d. would bo 
merited by tho numerous engravings, if 
3 ilicir 
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their correctness eon Id be retied on. 
The plate, for example, representing the 
cliffs of red snow is a perfect caricature, 
the redness being wholly unobserved by 
the first party who went on-shore, and 
being detected by means only of teles¬ 
copes on-board, and, when accurately 
examined, proving merely an effect of 
the odurc pf certain birds, which live on 
red shrimps, and abound on the scite. 
This showy plate, as well as those' de¬ 
picting the oblique icc-bcrgs, are, in 
truth, the laughing-stock of most of the 
persons engaged on the voyage. A great 
discordance exists in the statements of 
the two accounts relative to Whale Sound 
and Lancaster’s Sound. To determine 
which of these statements is correct, 
a new expedition has just sailed, under 
the command of that intelligent officer 
Lieut. Parry, of tire Alexander, (son of 
Dr. Parry, of Bath;) and, if the Pacific 
or North-western Ocean is to be reached 
by skill, courage, and perseverance, wc 
are persuaded he will perform this grand 
and desirable achievement. 

Mr. J. G. Mansfokd, in an Enquiry 
into the Influence 'of Situation on Pul¬ 
monary Consumption, and the Duration 
mf Life, illustrates, with great ingenuity 
and variety of fact, the principles that 
the average duration of life is propor¬ 
tioned to the elevation of the cuunlry 
or spot inhabited, and also to the tem¬ 
perature of the country or spot inha¬ 
bited. He therefore recommends to 
the subject of pulmonary attacks, a resi¬ 
dence in the south-western counties, 
in bold elevations, with southern aspects; 
also the higher suites of Bath and Clif¬ 
ton ; and, above all, the Island of 
Madeira, in elevations of 1 or 2,000 
feet. 

Bowdich’s Account of his Mission 
from Cape Coast Castle to Ashanlec, a 
neighbouring kingdom, constitutes a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of 
African geography. Considered in all 
its parts, a more curious book of travels 
has not issued from the press for some 
time. Nor has the author confined his 
researches to the mere route to Ashautcc; 
but he has extended his enquiries far 
iuto the interior, and recorded many 
interesting facls, which ho collected 
orally from merchants and travellers. 
The plates are peculiarly attractive in 
execution, and note! in design. 

Dr. Macmicuael has favoured us 
with a pleasing and satisfactory narra¬ 
tive of a Journey made by him in 1817- 
18 , from Moscow to Constantinople. 


The style, substance, and general spirit 
of the work arc worthy of a member, 
and one of the travelling fellows, of the 
university of Oxford. The account o| 
the journey into Syria, In company with 
Mr. Legii, adds unexpectedly to the 
value and interest of the volume, though 
it is modestly unnoticed in the title- 
page. 

The Count las Casas has made a 
further appeal to the honour and sym¬ 
pathy of the world, in behalf of bis 
kidnapped master, in a second Letter to 
Prince Lncien Jionaparte; and in an¬ 
other to Lowe, the legitimates’ deputy 
at St. Helena, accompanied by notes 
and documents, whose veracity cannot, 
we presume, be impeached. On the 
other hand, a very suspicious volume, 
bearing the title of “ Facts,” bus ap¬ 
peared as an apology lor the political 
turpitude which, on this subject, wc aie 
fated to witness; but the epithets used 
by this writer beiug ill-timed, and out 
of place, render all bis facts very ques¬ 
tionable. 

The translation of the Abbe Guillie’s 
Treatise on the Means of Instructing and 
Amusing the lilind, will be received 
with high gratification by all the phi¬ 
lanthropists of the United Kingdom, and 
will add to the happiness of every family 
which has any one of its members de¬ 
prived of sight. The A bbe, as the bead 
of the Royal Institution at Paris, was 
qualified, above all men, for such ail 
undertaking. The translator has done 
bis duty; and has, in an elegant dedi¬ 
cation, adopted the illustrious J ennui 
for his palrou. 

A spoiled satire on the follies of the 
times, ami oil the vices ami foibles of 
empirics in every walk of lift*, lias ap¬ 
peared under the title of, A Familiar 
History of the Lives, Loves, and Misfor¬ 
tunes of Abelard and Heloise; by 
Robert Rabelais , the young er. 11 is a 
true Hudibrastie poem, and, with re¬ 
ference to our own day, as worthy of 
notice, as Hudihras himself in relation 
to the Civil Wars. The author’s prin¬ 
ciples, however, are better than those of 
Butler; and, though lie lashes all who 
fall in his way, yet lie spares those the 
least who fatten oil the spoils of their 
country, and profit by the various cilifts 
and impositions of which mankind are 
the willing dupes. The author himself, 
however, sacrifices truth occasionally to 
some prejudices, and too often depends 
on newspaper authority; nod, therefore, 
puts on durable record, the vulgar “ A* 
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of the dev.” He is, however, a man of poem, which it is our duty to rcoom- 
humour, and possessed of a power mend to the attention of our readers, 
of versification, which is not often sur- The imagery is elegant, and the 
passed. versification smooth and flowing. The 

r ]VX r . J. J, GURNEY has published bis author, perhaps, has not imparted a suf- 
Notes on the Prisons in Scotland, and in ficicnt degree of' interest to the narrative ,* 
the north of England, made during a hut this is a blemish which we have little 
journey in company with Elizabeth doubt is owing to inexperience in the 
Fry, of philanthropic renown. Wc art of poetry, and will not be perceptible 
honour these exertions in behalf of in his future productions, 
suffering humanity; and, though we lay A talc, called the Vampyre , has been 
no stress on palliatives of errors in le- ascribed to Lord Eyrou ; but,* unless 
gislation and domestic policy, yet pal- assured by his lordship personally, and 
liatives are all the remedies that can on his honour, that he actually did write 
be applied by powerless individuals, it, w«o will not believe him capable of 
The affecting anecdotes contained in compounding such a dose of odious 
this tract ought to be printed in a cheap quackery. It is barely possible that he 
form -lor general distribution; at the inay, on some occasion, have orally rc- 
same time, in praising the work, we pcated some such story; but, that he 
feel it proper to re-state our opinion, over penned it, is beyond all belief. 
that, for one case where a had gaol makes What renders the whole publication the 
a criminal , a hundred are made by the more liable to suspicion is a description 
tolerated abuse of landed property in the purporting to be of bis lordship's house 
engrossment of farms, by which degrees in the Island of Mifylcne, where his lord- 
of distress are created that justify crimes ship never resided! 
to their perpetrators. In taking this As the justice of the managers of 
opportunity' of reiterating this important Drury-lane Theatre towards the author 
principle as the sole cause of the in- ofT/jeZtah'anrhadbceuquestioncd, they 
crease of social misery and crimes in liberally determined to submit it to the 
the British empire, wc would, however, ordeal of performance, which, under the 
by no means encourage a neglect of the circumstances, became a trial cfslrength 
helpless victims of a bad sjstem; and between the author’s friends and those of 
we, therefore, duly laud the exertions Mr. Kean. Nothing, therclbie, could 
recorded in this volume. exceed the uproar which interrupted the 

Messrs. Redioud and Riches’ His- attempt to perform it; and, after two 
tory of Uxbridge is one of the most He- nights of desperate contest, the piece, 
gant volumes of topographical deserip- whatever might be its real pretensions, 
tion which lias for a long time issued was withdrawn. The affair has, how- 
from the press. Uxbridge is too near ever, given existence to many squibs in 
the devouring vortex of London to bo prose and ver.se, and to a special preface, 
very impoi taut or interesting; yet the in- which will long he cherished by thcatri 
dustrioiis editors of this work have as- cal amateurs. 

semldcd a mass of very amusing ma- An eighth edition has appeared of the 
tenuis, and have enriched their narra- Tutor's Key, containing answers to the 
tivc by a number of very tasteful en- 8000 questions, in fourteen text books 
gravings. We recommend it in style on that system; with a preliminary dis¬ 
and arrangement as a model to other course, treating of the utility and import- 
writers of local history. ance of the system, and comparing it 

The second part of the Monthly with others, aud with its imilators. This 
Journal of New Voyages and Travels edition perfects this course of liberal 
is occupied by a very pleasingly written education, and adapts it to all kinds of 
Voyage in the Indian Seas, by James schools. 

Frior, esq. surgeon of the Nisus frigate. Mr. A. Jamieson has added to the 

It contains the fullest account of many variety of school-books a volume of 
naval and military operations, and of Conversations on Getieral History, con- 
the state of the Mauritius, that is before tabling an extensive assemblage of facts, 
the world. Its details relative to all but unenlivened by the vivacity which 
the coasts and islands, of the Indian seas the title of Conversations would bespeak, 
are also highly amusing, novel, and An apostle of arbitrary power, who 
curious. has been seated at Truro, lias been 

The Priory of Birkenhead, a Tale of uttcmpling to mislead the people of 
the Fourteenth Century, by Thomas Cornwall by some Letters on the Ctrcu- 
Whitby, is a pleasing aud spirited little luting Medium, tending to piovc that a 
Monthly Mac. No. 325. Y y factitious 
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factitious currency, created by'tbc will 
ant! wants of governments, is a better 
representative of property Ilian the pre¬ 
cious metals; or, in other words, that a 
conventional standard is preferable to 
the universal standard of Nature. 

The Letters from the Continent , of the 
Hrv. J. W. Ormsmy, record the travels 
of that renowned personage I-by-my- 
stlf-T, —vfho, seeing none but himself, 
fills bis book with his own opinions and 
adventures, however crude or uninterest¬ 
ing. In point of intelligence, this work 
matches the Famous volumes of my 
Ijord Tllncquicrc; while in po^lieal 
piinciplcs they are every thing which 
even my Lord Castlercagh could wish 
them to be. 

Mr. W. S. Rose, a son of the late 
well-known political character, has pub¬ 
lished, in two octavo volumes, a scries 
of Letters from the. North of Italy, 
which do greal cirditto his taste 1 and 
benevolence. We have, indeed,seldom 
met with a work which Ineathes a more 
amiable spirit: it abounds in lively 
and well-written descriptions, and the 
polities of the author aic surpiisinglv 
liberal; hut the great charm of the work 
is a sort of aic h literary tone which per¬ 
vades it, and which gives a Knee and 
meaning 1o many incidental expressions, 
that cannot fail to render it a parlour- 
table book. 

A sensible pamphlet has appeared 
under the title of Thoughts on Suicide, 
which, as a moral discourse, merits 
perusal,—though such deadlines can be 
of little service to the victims of moibid 
sensibility, bad digestion, Hnd a shatter¬ 
ed m rvons sjslcm. The physician, and 
change of scene, are, in all such cases, 
more wanted than the divine. 

A third edition has appeared of Ser¬ 
mons on Various Occasions, by the late 
Tkakcis Webb, an elegant preacher 
in the Unitaiian connexion. Their 
excellent style and sentiments merited 
the compliment that has thus been paid 
them by the public and the author’s sur¬ 
viving iriends. 

Some wiiler has judged it worth his 
while to undertake a formal Vindication 
of the Parliament ary'Inquiry into Cha¬ 
ritable Abuses, with a view to expose 
the slanders of the Quarterly Review. 
To prove the worth of virtue, and to 
reply to the wilful misrepresentations of 
Ihe shameless panders of vice, who fill 
up the pages of the Quarterly Review, 
seems to Iw* as unnecessary as to argue 
with a ferocious robber, or to slop to 
vindicate your character against the 


brawling asseverations of a 'drunk n 
fisliwoman. Hie pamphlet serves, how¬ 
ever, to illustrate the great public ser¬ 
vices of Mr. Brougham in this important 
enquiry. • 

That peiiodical political tirade, if not 
read by others, seems, however, at least 
to pique the curiosity of those whom it 
assails, for we see the name of Sir .T. H. 
Smith affixed to a Defence of the Church 
and Universities, against the doctrines of 
these ultras. “ The insolence of office” 
at Cambridge merited special expo¬ 
sure ; but the special pleading of anony¬ 
mous scribblers was altogether unwor¬ 
thy of the notice of so respectable a 
personage as the President of the Liu- 
nenn Society. 'Jlio occasion has happily 
served to ptoducc the following elegant 
eulogy on the study of nature:— 

“ The dignity, or due estimation, of any 
science, may justly be appiecia*ed fioni 
the characters of those who have been 
most devoted to such a srienre, or who 
have most successfully enlarged its boun¬ 
daries. The names of Ray, of Coni ad 
Gcsner, of Linnsrus, of Haller, to say no¬ 
thing of a great number less distinguished, 
may claim for botany a rank in the pin- 
suits of the human mind, which no science, 
not even the mathematics,—Newton out 
of the question,—ran suipass. These 
men aie landmaiks in the Instory of man¬ 
kind : of each it may be said, nihil t/nod 
tit if; it n nmnarit. Their immense appli¬ 
cation, anil its prodigious lcsiilt-; the 
multitude of thrir concomitant puisiiils, 
more admirable perhaps than that diversity 
or eontiaiiety, which often excites wonder 
and applause, but scarcely ever belongs to 
a tiisi-rate intellect; the unresisted faci¬ 
lity with winch each has stepped over the 
heads of mankind, into his appropriate 
niche in the temple of immortality ; claim 
for these botanists, and for the science 
which was-foremost m their regard, the 
defeicncc of all who arc competent to 
estimate the powers, or to maik the pro- 
giess, of the lnflnan understanding, though 
not perhaps to trace every one of its foot¬ 
steps. The profound researches of gram- 
maiian*, the taste anil cmdition of critics, 
the sublime efforts of poets, justly demand 
and receive the homage of the woild. 
They aie conversant with the whole scope 
of human conception and of intellectual 
power. Rut the ifaturalist traces, in all 
humility, the counsels of the Eternal 
Mind : the laws and principles which he 
studies are of divine origin. While he 
discriminates or combines his ideas, lie 
ratchcH glimpses of infinite wisdom; and 
there is no boundary to bis attainments, 
but the impelfertion of his own natuic. 
The study of language embraces all that 
ever has been, or can be. communicated 

' from 
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from one human mind to another; the 
study of Nature, like that of Truth and 
Virtue, leads man to acquaint himself with 
God.”— P|>. 17-18. 

Mrs. SiMtr.KS has published a volume 
of Letters of the late abused Earl of 
Warwick, which will vindicate Iiis 
name ami talents, and serve all men, 
who are in embarrassed circumstances, 
as a lesson of caution, not to confer 
unrestrained power on others. The 
treatment of Charles the Fifth, after he 
had resigned his power, ought in such 
circumstances never to be l'»i gotten. 

l)r. Claiike, of Cambridge, ha* pub 
lishcd a small volume on the Art of 
Elision by the Compound Gas lllow-pipe. 
The various iinpiovcnu-iits made in tins 
useful instrument are ably detailed ; and 
the phenomena exhibited by its use; are 
ingeniously compared to those which 
lake place when matter, in a slate of 
fusion, is projected from flic mouth of a 
volcano. This idea was confirmed in 
the author’s mind by a two-yeais’ resi¬ 
dence in llu: ncighhouihood of Vesuvius. 
The Appendix contains a series of nine¬ 
ty-six experiments, which must prove a 
source of great interest to every votary 
of chcmislry and mineialogy. 

Dr. CuoMBiE, whose powers as a 
logician are not surpassed by any liv ing 
writer, has published an octavo vo¬ 
lume, entitled. Letters from Dr. James 
Gregory, of Edinburgh, in Defence of 
his Essay on the Diffciencc of the 
Relation between Motive and Action, 
and that of Cause and Effect in Physics; 
with Replies, by the Rev. Alexander 
Crombic, LL.D. The rank and 10 - 
spcctnbility of these controversialists, 
and their well-known learning, talents, 
and zeal, will naturally attract the cu¬ 
riosity and attention of the public, to 
whose judgment they have appealed. 
It is not within the province of this 
derailment of our journal to discuss the 
points at issue between these disputants; 
nor is it in any wise incumbent upon us, 
in this plaoe, to declare our impression 
ijpon llic metaphysical qiestions of 
liberty or necessity. We are, however, 
ol opinion, that the ^atisc ot tiutli will 
reap much benefit fiom this publication; 
but wo wish that the same object could 
have hern accomplished with less dis¬ 
play of personal feeling between the 
disputants. 

Among, the lighter effusions of the 
press, a clever jen d’esprit lias appeared, 
iiudcr the title of, Junius with his Vizor 
*hP» I'i GRihpus Okoxoko, tobacconist 
aud snuil-seilcr ; the object of which is 


to hold up to ridicule some recent pub¬ 
lications on the supposed discovery of 
the writer of Junius’s Letters. It was 
printed at Oxford, and is evidently the 
production of some juvenile Oxonian, 
who has seized a very fair opportunity 
for the exercise of saliie, and established 
some pietension to the title of & satirist. 
It is not quite fair to promulgate a 
discovery which has cost Mr. Orouoko 
so’much pains and labour.; but we can¬ 
not resist the temptation of atlbiding 
such a treat to our readers as the unveil¬ 
ing hud revealing to them the unknown 
Junius, who, according to this author, 
vv as no other than Sue r r, the comedian! 

AGKICUUTUIIE. 

A Sunvcv of (he Husbandry of Eastern 
and Western Elaudns, made under tiie 
aulhoritv of the. Dublin Fanning ‘Society ; 
by the ilev.T. Radelili". Bvo. li». 

ANVIOAIY. 

On the Mechanism and Motions of the 
Human Foot and Leg; by John (boss, 
M.D. Bvu. 5s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The Autiquities of .Sicily, consisting of 
the most interesting Views, Plana, ivc. 
with Descriptions; etched by Puiclli, of 
Rome, fiom drawings by J 0 I 111 Goldicutl, 
architect, member of the academy of ,St. 
Luke, at Rome. Part I. folio, ll. 5s. 

ARClil lECTUIlE. 

Attempt to discriminate the Styles of 
English Architecture, from the Conquest 
to the Reformation, with Notices of Eight 
Hundred Eqgtisli Buildings; by Thomas 
Rickman. Evo. 15 s. 

BIBMOGlIAPIIY. 

A Catalogue of a select Collection of 
Valuable Books; now selling by J. Major, 
18, Shinncr-stieec, London/ Is. <>d. 

A Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Col¬ 
lection of Ijooks, New and Second-hand, 
011 sale at prices aifixed ; by John and 
At thin Arch, C 01 nhill, 2s. 

A General Catalogue of Books, iq 
upward of three hundred t-vo. pages, 
comprising a great variety of valuable 
Woiks, m .ill Departments of Lilt ratine; 
togetltei with some MS.S. paintings, pi mis, 
pot traits, and music; now selling fur 
icady money ; by T. Albin, Spalding. 2». 

Ogle, Duiiean, and Cos. select Cata¬ 
logue of Divinity foi J8U>. Is. 

biogk-vpiiy. 

The Life of William Lord Russell. 
With some Account of the Times in which 
lie lived; by Lord John Russell. 

The Biographical Magazine. No. 14, 
Us. bd. 

BOTANY. 

A Complete Course of Lee tines on 
Botany, as delivered at the Botauicai 
Garden at Lambeth; by the late William 
Curtis, I'.LA* No. 1, ti. Gil. 

Yv2 ClIEMl&VKA* 
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CHEMISTRY. 

A Manual of Chemistry; containing tlie 
principal Facts of the Science, arranged 
in the order in which they are discussed 
and illustrated in the Lectures at the 
Royal Institution. With a prefatory His- 
lory of the Science; by W. T, Brande, 
F.R.S. 8vo, 

„ COMMERCE. 

The Cyclopaedia of Commerce ; Parts I. 
and II. 

DRAMA. 

Lectures on Uje English Comic Writers, 
delivered at the Surrey Institution; by 
William Hazlitt. 8vo. 10s. fid. , 

Hamlet, and As You Like It. A Spe¬ 
cimen of a new edition of Shakespeare. 
8vo. los. 

EDUCATION. 

Exercises for Greek Verse; consisting 
of extremely literal translations, from the 
Anthologia, Apollonius Rhodins, Theo¬ 
critus, the fragments of the comic poets, 
Aristophanes, and Euripides; with short 
notes; by the Rev. Edmund Squire. 
8vo. 7s. 

GEOLOGY. 

A Refutation of Prominent Errors in 
the Wernerian System of Geology, by 
Joseph Sutcliffe, A.M. 8vo. Is. fid. 

HISTORY. 

The History of the Jews, from the 
Destruction of Jerusalem to the present 
Period, interspersed with Anecdotes and 
useful Information relative to the Coun¬ 
tries into which this Interesting People 
have been dispersed; by Hannah Adams, 
Boston, America. 8vo. 13s. 

A General History of the County of 
York; by Thomas Dunham Whitaker, 
LL.1). F.S.A. Part I. 31. 3s. 

The Thirteenth Part of Aspin’s Uni¬ 
versal History. 

LAW. 

A Systematic Arrangement of Lord 
Coke’s First Institute of the Laws of 
England, on the Plan of Sir Matthew 
Hale’s Analysis, with the Annotations of 
Mr. Hargrave, Lord Chief Jnsticc Hale, 
and Lord Chancellor Nottingham; and a 
new sc-iics of Notes and References, to 
the present Time; including tables of 
parallel Reference, Analytical Tables of 
Contents, and a copious Digested Index; 
by J. H. Thomas, esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 41.4s. 

A Vindication of the Criminal Law, in 
a Cluirge delivered to the Grand Jury at 
Ely Assizes; by E, Christian,esq. 3s. fid. 

The Attorney’s Clerks’ Assistant; con¬ 
taining plain and easy directions for levy¬ 
ing fines, and suffering recoveries. 3s. 

Observations, with the Supplement, in¬ 
tended to prove that the Judgment of the 
late Master of the Rolls, in the great Cause 
of the Marquis Cholmondely and the 
Hon. M rs. Darner, versus I^ord Clinton, is 
unfounded in Law and inconsistent with 
Equity; by A. G. C, Tucker. 5s. 6d. 


The Doctrine and Practice of Attacli- 
ment in the Mayor’s Conrt, London; by 
Mr. Henry Ashby. 7$| fid. 

LITHOGRAPHY. 

A Complete History of Lithography, 
from its Origin down to the present 
Time; by the Inventor, Alois Senefelder. 
4to. 11. 6s. 

MEDICINE. 

Synopsis Zoo-nosol ogite; or, Conspi¬ 
cuous View of Medical Science, exhibited 
in Tables and Aphorisms on Anatomy, 
Physiology, Nosology, and Therapeutics, 
in four Parts; with an entirely new Clas. 
sical Nomenclature; by Thos. Parkinson, 
M.D. 12mo. 5s. fid. 

Additional Experiments on the Arteries 
of Warm blooded Animals; by C. H. 
Parry, M.D. 8vo. 12*. 

Observations on the Prevalence of 
Fever in various parts of the United King¬ 
dom, and on the eminent utility of Houses 
ofRecoveiy; exhibiting the great advan¬ 
tages of such an Institution for the recep. 
tion .of the Sick Poor of Bristol and 
Clifton; by D. J. H. Dickson, M.D. F.R.S. 
Eil. and L.S. 3s, 

Auxiliaries to Medicine; by Charles 
Gower, M.D. 3s. fid. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Select Letters of Ganganelli, Pope 
Clement XIV. translated from the French; 
by C. J. Metcalfe, esq. 5s. 

A new edition, with considerable ad¬ 
ditions, of the Political and Theological 
Works complete, of the late Thos. Paine; 
3 vols. 8vo. 

Brewster’s Encyclopaedia; vol. 13, 
Part I. II. Is. 

Tables, by which are exhibited, at one 
view, all the Divisions of each Circle on 
the Dividing Plate of the Small Wheel 
of the Lathe: intended as a Companion 
to the Drilling Frame; by C. H. Rich, 
esq. 4to. 9s. 

Letters from the Continent during the 
months of October, November, and De¬ 
cember, 1818; including a visit to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and the Left Bank of the Rhine; 
by the Rev. J. W. Ormsby, A.M. 9s. 

The Quaiteily Journal of Science, 
Literature, mid the Arts; No. XIII. for 
April. With plates, 7s. fid. 

NOVELS. 

Old Tapestry.—A Tale of Real Lifo. 
2 vols. 12mo. 13s. 

The Esquimaux; pr, Fidelity, a Tale; 
by Emily Clark. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Black Robber; a Romance: by 
Edward Ball. 3 vols. ISmo. 16s. 6d. 

The Vampyre; a Tale : by Lord Byron. 
To which is added, an Account of his 
Residence in the Island of Mitylene- 
8vo. 4s. fid. 

The 'Veteran: or, Matrimonial Fell* 
cities. A Novel. 3 vols. lgino. 

POETRY. 

Remains of Henry Kirke White, o* 

NoUmghanb 
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Nottingham, late of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, with an Account of his Life. 

2 vols. 8 vo. with a portrait, and two other 
engravings; by Robert Southey, esq. poet 
laureate, ll. Is. 

Bath; a Satire: by Robert Rake, 
esq. its. 6d. 

POLITICS. 

The Speech of the Rt. Hon. George 
Canning, President of the Board of Con¬ 
trol, &c. &c. in the House of Commons 
on Thursday March 4,1819, in piopusing 
Votes of Thanks to the Marquis of 
Hastings and the British Army in India. 
Is. 6 d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Defence of the Enquiry into Cha¬ 
ritable Abuses, with an exposure of the 
Misrepresentations contained in the Quar¬ 
terly Review. 

Thoughts on Poverty and the Poor 
Laws, in a Letter addressed to a Member 
of Parliament; by the Rev. R. Walker. 
8 vo. 3s. fid. 

Hints towards an Attempt-to reduce 
the Poor Rate; or, at least, to prevent its 
further Increase. Is. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Short and Plain Explanation of the 
Belicl, (.‘ommandinents,and Lord’sPraycr; 
by Thomas Aslihurst, LL.D. 

Lessons in Scripture Chronology, il¬ 
lustrated by a Coloured Chronological 
Scale. Is. fid. 

Walking with God: a Sermon; by the 
Rev. Miles Jackson. Is. 

Fifty-six Sermons, preached on several 
Occasions; by John Rogeis, D.D. ll. is. 

Lyra Davidis; or, a New Translation 
and Exposition of the Psalms ; by the 
Rev. John Fry, B.A. Bvo. 18s. 

Coii'iderations addressed to Country 
Gentlemen on the Prevalence of Crime; 
by John Miller, M.A, Is. 6 d, 

The Philosophy of Elocution; elucidated 
and exemplified by Readings of the 
Liturgy ; by James Wright. 8 vo. 12 *. 

'Hie Deist, or Moral Philosopher; being 
an impartial Enquiry after Moral and 
Theological Truths. 8 vo. 

On Protestant Nonconformity; by 
Josiah Cunder. 2 vols. 14s. 

Jesus Christ an Object of Prayer. A 
Seimon; by Thomas Tliomas. 

Moderation; a Sermon, preached at 
the Octagon Chapel, Bath, on Sunday, 


January 31, 1819; by the Rev. J. 
Gardiner, D.D. is. fid. 

A Dissertation upon the Use and Im¬ 
portance of Unautlioritative Tradition, as 
an Introduction to the Christian Doc¬ 
trines ; by Edw. Hawkins, M.A. 3s. 

Tlie Theological Lectures of the late 
Rev. Benjamin Wheeler, D.D. regins pro¬ 
fessor of divinity, Oxford; by Thomas 
Horne, D.D. 12s. 

Practical Sermons on Various Sub¬ 
jects, designed to illustrate and enforce 
the Principle of Christian Responsibility. 
8vo. 7s. 

, TOPOGRAPHY. 

Views of the Seats of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, in England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland; from drawings by J. P. 
Neale. No. XIV. 4s. 

Hakewill’s Views in Italy, illustrative of 
Add-on, Eustace, Forsyth, Stc. No, V. 
12s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

No. II. of the Journal of New Voyages 
and Travels; containing an origiHal narra¬ 
tive of a recent voyage in the Indian 
ocean; by J. Prior, esq. 3s. fid. boards, 
and 3s. sewed. 

A Voyage up the Persian Gulph, and a 
Journey over land fiotn India to England, 
in 11517 ; containing an account of Arabia 
Felix, Arabia Deserta, Persia, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, the Garden of Eden, Babylon, Bag¬ 
dad, Koordistan, Armenia, Asia Minor, 
&c. &cc. ; by Lieut. W. Hcude. 4to. 
ll. 3s. 

Journey to Persia in the Suite of the 
Imperial Russian Embassy in the year 
1817; by Moritz de Kotzebue, captain on 
the stun of the Russian army, and knight 
of the order of St. Wladimir, and of the 
Persian order of the sun and lion. 

A Journey from Moscow to Constan¬ 
tinople. With a continuation of the route 
to Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, Petra, 
Damascus, Balbcc, Palmyra, &c. in the 
years 1817,1818; by William Macmichael, 
M.D. F.R.S. 4to. ll. lls.fid. 

Account of the Mission from Cape 
Coast Castle to ti e Kingdom of Asliantee; 
by T. E. Bowdich. 4to. 31.3s. 

Travels in various countries of Europe, 
Asia, and America; by E. D. Clarke, 
L.L.D. Part III. 4to. 41, *4s. 6d. 

A Tour through Sipily in the ypgr 1813; 
by George Russell. 8vo. ll. Is. 


PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 

British and foreign (or lancabte- ing documents from one of thejr last 

RIAN) SCHOOL SOCIETY. reports. 

T HE indefatigable conductors of Much credit as w e, however, give tbq 
this society continue to carry on conductors for active hencvolence, we 
their operations in every part of the civi- continue to regret that they have been 
lized world; and, in the hope of addiug induced to change the name of the 
to their influence, we extract the follow, society, and to withhold from Mr. Lan- 

4 CASTER, 
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CASTER, Its founder, those liberal feel¬ 
ings which they extend so freely to all 
the rest of the world. His society 
flourishes, and the world is profiting 
by it, while the founder /mows not where 
So lay lus head. 

Extract of a Letter from a Manufac¬ 
turing Village in Derbyshire. 

This is a populous place, containing 
upwards of 6000 inhabitants, consisting 
entirely of the lower orders, and those 
that are not employed in the cotton mills 
are engaged principally either in making 
stockings or nails; both of which trades* 
arc carried on by people who have no 
control over their workmen, and pay no 
sort of attention to their conduct or 
morals, consequently this was Ibrineily 
considered a very uncivilized place; but 
the attention which the ptopricloisof the 
mills have bestowed upon the people 
they Employ, and Ihc establishing a large 
Sunday school, has had a general good 
effect upon the town’s-peoplc. Children 
here are not taken into the mills till Ihcy 
arc ten years old, and it is principally for 
the benefit of these little ones that we 
have established a day school. When 
the school was first opened, we had 
many difficulties to encounter from thu 
parents of the children, particularly the 
mothers, who did not sec thu benefits 
that would arise from the order and regu¬ 
larity of the British system, and at first 
made great objections to many of the 
rules and icgulations; however, they arc 
now quite convinced of the good effects 
of the system iu the amended behaviour 
of many of the children, who, from being 
dirty, idle, and milractabJc.arc become 
cleanly and orderly, mild and amiable 
in their dispositions. We think it keeps 
up a greater spirit of independence 
amongst the people, aiul they value the 
instruction more by paving something 
for it, therefore Id. per week is paid for 
each child. 

Since the school w'as opened last mid¬ 
summer, 180 children have been ad¬ 
mitted, all, excepting about half a dozen, 
under ten years of age; twenty-five of 
them have left, fourteen of them to go 
to wmrk in the mills, seven have been re¬ 
moved by Ibcir parents to assist in their 
families, two have removed too lar to 
come, and two have been turned out— 
the total now in the school are 155; two 
qre as high as the 8th reading class, four 
yvrite in books; there are two arithmetic 
classes, t|ie first learning the addition 
fable, the second in simple addition: 
the children improve rapidly in sewing. 

The mills here give over working at 


seven o’clock, when, four nights in tho 
week, the school is open to any of the 
young women that like to impiove them¬ 
selves iu reading, writing, and sewing; 
Ihey woik two nights out of the four, 
and learn to cutout and make their own 
clothes; and we are just beginning to 
adopt a plan which they seem to like 
very well: on the sewing nights, the best 
readers take it in turns to read an 
amusing book aloud, and, as the number 
is not too great for that,, it makes tho 
evening pass very pleasantly to .them. 
We are going to establish a library for 
the benefit ot the mill people, which wo 
think may be a means of doing a great 
deal of good: we have a hoy’s school here 
likewise, managed on the British system, 
which was established about two months 
before the girls’—215 have been admit¬ 
ted. A night school is open for the 
young men and boys who are employed 
in the works. Sunday schools have long 
been established here, and we have now 
got them into a regular organized sys¬ 
tem : about 700 boys and girls attend the 
Sunday schools. 

Extract of a Letter from Paris , dated 

August 1818, addressed to the As¬ 
sistant Secretary of the liritish and 

Foreign School Society. 

Hero (in France) the seed sown by 
the Biitish and foreign school society, 
in 1815, has produced a most astonish¬ 
ing increase; upw'ardsofDOO schools are 
opened in this and theolhcrdcpartmcnts, 
and every week increasing with a rapidity 
incredible, hut for the facts which attest 
the truth. 

I attended the mccling of the Com¬ 
mittee last evening, (which takes place 
every fourteen days) with Count -La 
Boidc, Lasteyrie, Baron He Gerando, 
&c. So imnieiotis ail assemblage as¬ 
tonished me: there were forty or fifty 
men of the first talent and zeal, ami many 
otlieis w hose eagerness to propagate the 
system of education was evinced by their 
attendance on the occasion; there vvcio 
thiity or forty letters read which had 
been received within Ihe last fourteen 
days, all of which evinced the rapid pro¬ 
gress made, some containing the infor¬ 
mation that the boys of the city or vil¬ 
lage, jvho bad formerly attended the 
schools on the old system, refusing any 
longer to go there tor instruction, were 
pressing ill crowds 1o the schools of 
mutual instruction, lu fine, the spirit 
which animates the souls of these ener¬ 
getic men will never relax; Coput 
Lasteyrie was in the chair, five secreta¬ 
ires forwarded the business, and the dis- 

* i-i. 
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pal eh and precision with which tho 
whole was forwarded, surprized and de- 
lighted me. A host of the late fiiend of 
mankind, the Al»h6 Gaultier, was voted 
to be placed in the hall of inerting, and 
enlogiums to his virtue are to be de¬ 
livered and printed. 

A most important report was made by 
Count Jnlien on elementary winks, the 
object of which is, to supply tho pupils 
who are advanced in knowledge with an 
outline of history, geography, &c.* Men 
of science arc engaged to compress into 
a small compass the best works of sri- 
cneo ; so that a general idea may he ols- 
taincd of the arts and sciences by the 
pupils. It is supposed that 1<M) tracts 
at about four sous—two-pence, each, 
will contain all that will he necessary. 
Extract of a Letter from Philadelphia , 
dated September 9, 1818. 

In Philadelphia we are getting op 
with much success and unanimity. The 
directors harmonize— indeed it'seems as 
jfa benignant Providence looked favour¬ 
ably on Ibis method of benefiting his 
creatures. 

The house erected by Paul Jleek is 
occ.upicd by Iwn schools. Tho Com¬ 
missioners’ 1 Tall,Notithwnik, accommo¬ 
dates two schools. The Adclphi school- 
house is Filled with pupils of both s'acs. 
A school for In*)s and one for gills is es¬ 
tablished at Kensington, and onr model 
school in Clu ster-street will soon be 
ready for one Ihousand children. 

It is probable that, by the first of the 
new’ year, four thousand children will 
he in llic public schools of the city and 
suburbs, exclusive of those in the coun¬ 
try parts of the county. Fmin the popu¬ 
larity of the system, I should not wonder 
if the ensuing legislature of Pcnsyivania 
were to authorize by law the adoption of 
the plan, in all the counties of the state. 
Extract of a Letter from New York, 
dated November 5, 1818. 

There arc in Ihe city no less Ilian 
twelve schools on onr plan, viz.— 

A'n. of 

B >ys, Girls, Children . 

Under the New York 
Free-Scliool Society 3 2 1260 

Aftican Society ,. l l poo 
French Association . 1 260 

Meihodist Society .11 200 

Homan Catholics who 
use the whole of our 
lessons . . 11 170 

. _ 2170 

* The plan is that ot the hooks pub¬ 
lished in England on the interrogative sys¬ 
tem.—E dit. 


There have been educated in these 
schools 14,800 children. 

There is an Afiieau school at Brook¬ 
lyn, three miles from lienee, for both 
sexes. The teacher was brought up iu 
the African school at New York. 

There will lie another Bonian Catho¬ 
lic school in tin' city for hothscxrs, and 
there is a school building about a mile 
from the city-hall for girls and hoys, 
under the diiectinn of the Now York 
Fiee School Society; it will he finished 
by the 15th of A pill, 18151. I under¬ 
stand I am to have the charge of it. I 
*thiuk 700 children may he admitted to 
both schools. The estimate is 9000 
dnlliits,or 20‘?5/. steiling. The hoysatid 
girlsaie geuctally together in one room ; 
however, they are about altering that 
plan, but still ti e master must take 
charge of both rooms. 

The teacher of the Afiiean school has 
iiifioducc d geography into it, and 1 have 
sren seveial maps which the boys them¬ 
selves have delineated, I saw a girl work¬ 
ing a map of Africa, 1 w as really nslouish- 
ed; yet,why so ? since the same God made 
of one blood all the nations of the earth. 
Still I was astonished to see not only the 
maps of the hoys, but the samples of 
the gills, done iu so neat and dean a 
manner. 

Erotn the last Report of the Social)/ for 

promoting the Education of the Poor 

iu Ireland, 

In t! cir last report, the Committee 
announced the building of a school- 
house, in Kildare street, Dublin, and 
expressed a hope that it would be ready 
at the commencement of the present 
year; this lidjie, they regret to say, has 
not been fully icalizcd ; but, as the in- 
teiior of the school-rooms is now r neatly 
completed, they expect they will shortly 
be opened for the reception of 1000 chil¬ 
dren, .000 hoys and 500 girls. 

This new school which is to contain 
iu each room 500 hoys and 500 girls, in¬ 
dependently of its afimding instruction 
In so gicnt a number of the poor of Dub¬ 
lin, will exhibit in its internal arrange¬ 
ment, a system capable of adaptation to 
all schools, fur the instruction of any 
number of pupils; and, being on, so largo 
a scale, will exhibit the system of in¬ 
struction in its gicatest peifcction, at 
the same time answering all the society's 
objects, so far as regards the training of 
masters; for which purpose, a school, 
eons'rneted on an extended plan, is ab¬ 
solutely necessary. 


REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


No. VII . of Favorite Melodies of various 
Nations , for the German Flute, with 
Accompaniments for the Pianoforte; de¬ 
dicated to Lord-Chnrchill, by IV. Wheat- 
stone. 3s. 

rrWE principal melodies in the pre- 
JL sent uumlicr of this respectable 
little work are those of, “ Le Scrment 
Francois;" “ Le. Lever du Matin;" 
“The last time I came o’er the moor;” 
“The Harmatian Air;” “in Belle 
Antoinette “The Mill, Mill, O!” and. 
“ Le Portrait Charmant." Beside these, 
we find several well-known and admired 
airs; and it is due to the taste of the 
editor to say, that the whole assemblage 
is made from the works of celebrated 
composers. The piano-forte accompa¬ 
niment is constructed with much good 
management. Without covering its 
principal, it is various, decorative, and 
sometimes pleasingly busy. Whether 
Mr. Wheatstone’s leading object was, 
or was not, the double one, of improving 
both the flute and the piano-forte prac¬ 
titioner, we do not pretend to determine; 
but certainly he has, in a great degree, 
effected that purpose; and the praise we 
are disposed to award is proportioned to 
his merit. 

The '* Red Rose,” an admired Scottish 
Air in the Opera of “ Rob Roy;'’ arranged 
as a Rondo for the Piano-forte; by J. 
Davy. 2s. 

The “ Ued Rose,” as here presented 
to the public, assumes not only a new, 
but more acceptable, character, and 
extends its effect to the sphere of utility. 
In the style Mr. Davy’s judgment lias 
preferred to treat the theme,(a style per¬ 
fectly a-la-Cramer,) the composition 
offers to the ear an attractive series of 
passsges, and to the finger a profitable 
exercise. The difl'usion and variety 
given to the original matter c\ hires 
considerable power of fancy, and much 
of that seductive art, or gentle force, by 
which a skilful composer gives to the 
handled subject new play and fresh 
beauty, without losing himself, or desert¬ 
ing the ideas on which it is his office to 
expatiate. 

Overture to “ the Intercessiona new Ora¬ 
torio, as performed at the Theutre Royal 
Covent-Garden ; composed and arranged 
for the Pianoforte or Organ, by M, P. 
King, esq. Si. 6d. 

Though we do not discover in this 
piece that character of grandeur and 
solemnity, or that science and skilful 
construction, expected in, and peculiarly 


proper to, oratorial symphony, we may 
witli justice |>ronoiince it superior in its 
kind; and say that it would form a 
respectable overture for a serious opera. 
That it presents some transitions of 
harmony that we should he sorry to tole¬ 
rate, and some ideas of which the 
composer has not taken every possible 
advantage, must in candor be admitted ; 
but fair and liberal criticism will also 
allow, that a few theoretical eccentrici¬ 
ties arc more than counterbalanced by 
the number and magnitude of some 
well-conceived and pleasing passages, 
by which the composition is enriched; 
and that, ns here adjusted for the piano¬ 
forte practitioner; it will not fail to 
prove an agreeable and u useful pub¬ 
lication. 

Six favorite Airs, arranged as Tiios for 
three. Gtrmun Flutes; by C. Nicholson. 4s. 
We entertain so favorable an opinion 
of Mr. Nicholson’s creative powers, that 
we should have had much more pleasure 
in seeing his name in the title-page of 
a work comprising a body of oiiginul 
music, than at Ihc head of a collection 
of old airs, however tastefully chosen or 
judiciously arranged. That the present 
was not an easy task we icadily admit. 
The compressed coinpass to which his 
chosen instruments confined the seme of 
the composer, presented a difficulty 
which talents inferior to Mr. N.’s could 
no!, perhaps, have surmounted. 

Among the melodies here assembled, 
we meet with that of Webb’s “ Glorious 
Apollo,” “My lodging is on the cold 
ground,” “The Blue Bells of Scotlaud,” 
and “ Here’s a health to all good lassos,” 
—Ihc treatment of which, in every im¬ 
portant particular, displays the hand of 
a master; and, by the general effect, 
both graces and commends the under¬ 
taking. 

No. II. of a new Series of Mozart's Grand 
Sonatas for the Pianoforte, with Accom¬ 
paniments ad libitum. 

This elegant congeries from Mozart 
hears in its title-pa^c no editorial 
name; but we are riot unauthorized 
when we slate, that the merit of the 
arrangement, and the incorporation of 
the accompaniments, is due to Mr. 
Jouse. The ingenious manner in which 
the whole is compressed, nnd brought to 
the eye of the assisted performer, affords 
great facility to the execution, and 
biings into a narrow compass the body 
and form of the composer’s meaning. 

This 
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This is effected by the introduction of accompaniment and the prinolpal, both 
the violin accompaniment over the piano- renders the combination more intelli- 
forte part, in small notes,—which pro- gilde, and affords the piano-forte per- 
senting, at a view, the original design, former, if without an accompanyist,'the 
as far as regards the mutual interchange opportunity of substituting at pleasure 
of the melodial passages between the the nnsupplicd melody. 


VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 

Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


D UPIN’s late celebrated Tour among 
tbc Public Establishments of Great 
Britain, which are shut out from ordi¬ 
nary observation, will form the intcicst- 
ing contents of the third part of the 
Monthly Journal of New Voyages, which 
is to appear »n the 10th of May. 

I’lie expected translation of Count 
Volney’s Researches on Ancient His¬ 
tory, Sacred and Profane, will speedily 
appear in two volumes octavo. The 
woik combines the manner of the Ruins, 
with a depth of reasoning and extant of 
leading seldom met with ill hooks of 
modem literature. The MS. was seen 
by Madame de Slael, and highly ex¬ 
tolled in her last work. 

A splendid woik is preparing for the 
press, in one volume, quarto, entitled, 
Kenilworth Illustrated, or the History 
of the Castle, Priory, and Church of 
Kenilworth ; comprehendingSiiW illiain 
lliigdale’s account of those edifices, 
with additions, and a di sruption of their 
present state, limn minute investigation. 

A very interesting volume of Walks 
in Ireland, by the late John Bernard 
Trotter, secretary to Mr. Pox, is 
printing, and is likely, from the known 
abilit y and patriotic spiiit of the writer, 
to command much attention. 

Dr. Tuni iek, late physician to the 
grand licet, has in the pi ess, a Practi¬ 
cable Plan for Manning the Royal 
Navy, and pieserving our Maiitinie 
Ascend nicy, without Impressment, ad¬ 
dressed to Admiral Lord Exmoulh. This 
plan attempts nothing hilt what is easily 
practicable, aiul includes marines ami 
landsmen. The whole navy of the coun¬ 
try may thus be fully equal to sei vice in 
eight months, hut the greater part of it 
in less than three.• The impolicy, as 
"e|| as the injustice, ol the iinpicss, is 
elenily piovcd in these pages,— if any 
proof weie requited of. a practice so 
wicked and oppressive; and the hap¬ 
piest results to the eouiitiv, the naval 
officer, nirichant, and ship-owuci, as 
"ell as It* the seaman, must follow the 
adoption of apian, that secures to all of 
them their period ciijoMiicut of light 
Mon J uly Mug. No. 325. 


and property.—A new plan is also pro¬ 
posed for the Transport Department 
to he still under the Navy Board, and 
pointing out means of economy to tho 
state, and such comforts to troops Clu¬ 
bs i king expeditions, as hired vessels 
can never bestow, 

Tho late Mr. John Gifford left 
nearly finished for press, an abridgment 
of lilachstonc's Commentaries, adapted 
to the use of the upper forms of public 
schools, and to the convenience of stu¬ 
dents in general, which is preparing for 
publication with all dispatch. 

(’apt. Webb has passed the Himalaya 
ridge, and had an interview with a 
Tartar chief. The vast country known 
in Europe by the name of Thibet was 
by that name unknown to this chief! 
(’apt. Webb thinks it may have been de¬ 
rived from Teiba, which, in the Ghurcall 
language, meiely signifies “ high-peaked 
mountains,” and which the old mission¬ 
aries may have transformed into Thibet. 
In the course of this interesting survey, 
Capt. Webb took uncommon pains to 
ascertain, by all the means that good 
iustuimcnts and trigonometrical obser¬ 
vations could afford, the height of no 
less than twenty-seven peaks of tho 
snowy mountains, the highest of " liicb 
is stated to he 25,GG9 feet, and the low¬ 
est 15,7313 feet, above the level of the 
sea; the former being more than 5000 
feel higher than the peak of Chimborazo, 
the most elevated of the Andes.—The 
limit of constant congelation in these 
mountains may be reckoned in round 
numbers, either at 18,000 feet above tho 
sea, in the parallel of 31°, or at 13,500 
feet iu that of 30° : the former of these 
differing from theoretical conclusions 
about 1,750 feet, the latter about 2,000 

feet. 

The journal of a Survey oftlic Heads of 
the rivers Causes and Jumna, by Captain 
Hodgson, 10th regiment native infantry, 
was picscnted by the piesident to the 
Asiatic Society. *Capf. Webb’s survey, 
in 1808, having extended from the Doon 
valley to Cajatic near Rcilal, Captain 
Hodgson commences his scientific and 
Z z interesting 
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interesting; labours from the latter place, 
which by a series of observat ions lii‘ found 
to be in latitude 30 48 28 N. The vil¬ 
lage of Reital consists of thirty-five 
houses, which are built of wood, and are 
two or three stories high. JTc left 
Reitalon the SIstof May, 1817. On the 
31st he descended to the bed of the river, 
and saw till; Canges issue from under a 
very' low arch, at the foot of the grand 
snow' bed. The liver was hounded on 
the right and left by high rocks and 
snow, but in front over the debauchee 
the mass of snow was perpendicular, 
and from the bed of the stieani to'liic 
summit the thickness w as estimated at 
little less than 300 feel of solid lioy.cn 
snow, probably the aeeurnulationof ages, 
as it was in hi\ers of several feet thick, 
each seemingly the remains of a fall of a 
separate year. From the brow of this 
curious wall of mow, and immediately 
above the outlet of the sti earn, laige and 
hoary icicles depended. The height of 
the arch of miow is only sufficient to let I lie 
stream (low under ir.—Works of snow 
were falling on all sides, and there was 
little time to do moie than to measure 
the size of the stream ;1hn main breadth 
was twenty-seven feet, the gicutest 
depth about eighteen inches, and the 
shallowest part nine or fen inches. Cap¬ 
tain Hodgson believes ibis to lie the first 
appearance in day-light of the celebrated 
Canges! The height of the lialting- 
plaec, near which the Canges issues fiom 
under the great snow-bed, is calculated 
to he 12,914 feet above the sea; and the 
height of a peak of the Himalaya, called 
SI. George by Capl. Hodgson, is esti¬ 
mated to he 22,210 feet above the sur¬ 
face of the sea. Captain Hodgson, in 
his account of tin* course of the liver 
Jumna, observes, that at Jiimnoiifri the 
snow which covers and conceals the 
stream is about sixty yatds wide, and is 
bounded on the light and left by preci¬ 
pices of granite; it is40£ fe et thick, and 
lias fallen from the precipices above. Ho 
W’-as able to measuic the thickness of 
the bed of snow over the stream very ac¬ 
curately by means of a plumb-line let 
down through one of flic holes in if, 
which are caused by the steam of a great 
number of boiling spiings at the border 
of the Jumna, f lie thickness 40 feet 
inches. The head of the Jumna is on 
the S. W. side of the grand Himalaya 
ridge, difTciiug from the G.;tigcs inas¬ 
much as that river has the upper part of 
its course within the Himalaya, flowing 
from the son 1 li of cast fo the north of 
west, and it is only from Soo kie when it 


pierces through the Himalaya that it 
assumes a course of about soulli 20 west. 
The mean latitude of the hot springs of 
Jiimnoiifri appears to lie 30,58. 

Mr. Murray, the chemist, is pre¬ 
paring for Hie press, a translation of 
Cliaussier ou*“ Counter-poisons, render¬ 
ed intelligible to those who have not 
studied the Curative Art," with nume¬ 
rous notes, the results of Mr. M.’s own 
reseaiciies on poisons. 

Mr. J. G. Maxsford will shortly 
publish Researches into the Nature and 
Causes of Fpiiepsy, as connected with 
the physiology of animal life, and mus¬ 
cular motion, with eases, illustrative of 
a new and successful method of ticat- 
nient. 

Some objects of social amelioration, 
which have uniformly been pioinoled 
by this miscellany, and several of which 
have derived their oiigin lioin ohsei- 
vutions in its pages, have led to (lie 
establishment of Societies among bene¬ 
volent persons, chiefly of llio expedient 
Society ol Friends,— lowliieli,asllieirpa¬ 
rent, we of course aidcnlly wish success. 
One of these, flic Society against War, or 
for the piomofion of universal peace, vu- 
specially originated dining the rage of 
the late wicked wars against France, 
and we hope it will continue to circulate 
its 1 1 acts fill all the world feel the imjiis- 
lifiahleucsK of appealing to llio sword, 
and Ini mg assassins under the name i f 
soldiers, to murder one another, to gin- 
lily the piejiidiecs of weak piinccs, oi 
piomotc the intrigues of their linpiiiici- 
pled ministers. In like manner we set 
afloat, during a year of Ollieial . laverv, 
and in spile of toirents of regulaily 
organised calumny, that spit It of chanty 
and benevolence which is now so wuf.- 
spiead, and vvliiih is daily producing 
such happy effects in favour of the vic¬ 
tims of a had system of domestic policy, 
who, under the odious names of cri ini¬ 
tials and convicts, have heretofore been 
depi ived of all sy mpalliy. Wo are glad 
to behold these and oilier objects of <*in 
solicitude in able and unlive hands; and 
though, as distant lookcis-on, we raiemf 
help smiting at the leaven of egotism 
which characterizes some measures «>* 
some of the individuals concerned 
these associations, yet we overlook 1l”' i 
foible while we contemplate the heiiefij* 
which it leads llieni to perfonn for th |S 
ami future* generations. 

Mr. O'Reilly, author of a recent 
publication on Greenland and the Arctic 
seas, is engaged in preparing for pahh- 
cation a work of much interest w 

SOClfl)' 
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society and polity. It is designed to 
illustrate colonization from the earliest 
periods of history, the various tribes of 
maukiudv the influence of rliiualo and 
interruixlure; also the o;ioiation of the 
causes that diversify national character. 
It is also intended to exhibit the le.siilts 
visible in past and present limes, arising 
from the structure, passions, ami habits, 
of men; and how they ailed the inteiests 
of society in general. The design em¬ 
braces a variety of important matter; 
and the first part includes, we under¬ 
stand, the Irihcs of the Jlrili.sh islands, 
with a prefatory dissertation by an emi¬ 
nent professor of physiology. 

Air. Clio Hickman’, the fiiend of 
Thomas Paine, at length announces for 
immediate publication, a full and au¬ 
thentic Account of the Life and Wiitings 
ol that remarkable mail. These 'Memoirs 
w iil he embellished with a pmtrail by 
Sharp, limn Rmniicy’s painting, it fac¬ 
simile of iiis liaiid-wiilinc/, and scveial 
oiigiual pieces of his puna* and poetry. 
Sir. Rickman is a native of Rewo, 
where Paine long icsidcd; and Paine 
subsequently wrote in the house of 
Kid.man in London some of his most 
celehiated pamphlets. 

■V Jouiney to Peisia, in the suite of 
the Impelial Russian Rmhaosy in the 
yeai 1.S1?, by Moituz di: Koizuun:, is 
in the pi ess. 

Dr. ll.iri.M4N is preparing, Reports 
on tiie \\ eatber and Diseases of London, 
ftom I80t to J8l(> inclusive; eoinprising 
piactical remarks on their causes ami 
licdtmcut, ami preceded by an liistoii- 
oal \ iew of the stale of health and disease 
in the metropolis in I'oimcr times; in 
"hieli the exlrnnidinaiy impiovement 
in point of saliibuty which it has under¬ 
gone, the changes in the characters of 
the seasons in this respect, and the 
causes of these, ate traced to the picscnt 
time. 

Sir ITumimtuy D ivy has published a 
Report on the State of the Mauusciipts 
"I Papyrus, found at iierculaiieum. lie 
R tates that he made some experiments on 
them, which soon convinced him, that 
the nature of these inanuseiipts had 
been generally misunderstood ; that they 
had not, as is usually supposed, been 
carbonized by Ihe opciatioiiof lire, ami 
that they weic in a stale analogous to 
peat, or Rovey coal, the leaves being 
generally cemented into one mass by a 
peculiar substance, which had illumed 
( Jirnig the fermentation and chemical 
change of the vegetable mattei com- 
posing them, in a long course of ages. 


An examination of the excavations that 
still remain open at Herculaneum con¬ 
firmed the opinion that the manuscripts 
had not been acted ou by fire. He 
found a small Augment of the ceiling of 
one of the rooms, containing lines of 
gold leaf and vcvmii.nn in an unaltered 
slate; winch could not havcdiappencd it 
they had been aet< d upon by any tem¬ 
perature snllicYnt to e invert vegetable 
matter into chaieoal. Moistuic, liy its 
action upon vegetable matter, pioduccs 
deeomposition, whcli may be seen in 
peat bogs in ali its uiiiercnl stages; 
when air ami vvanr act conjointly on 
leaves or small regetaldo libies, they 
nik ii become brown, thru black; and, 
by long eontmued opeiation of air, cw*u 
at eomiiioii tempcialiues, the charcoal 
itself is desttoyed, and nothing icniains 
but Hu: eailljs which entered into the 
constitution of the vegetable sub-dance, 
’j lie numb -t ofinaiiu.seiipls ami of Irag- 
nicnts originally luo.ight to the museum 
at Poiliei amounted to of these 

bS have been uiiiolbd, and iouiid in a 
legible Mate; 31U more have been opc- 
iated upon, and, more or less, unrolled, 
and found not to be legible; while 24 
have been presented to foreign poten¬ 
tates.— Amongst tiie 1,20*5 that re¬ 
main, and which Sir Humphrey exa¬ 
mined w ith attention, by far the gieatest 
number eons.st of small tiuguicnts, or of 
mutilated or crushed liiamisr.iipts, in 
which the folds are so incgular, as to 
offer little hopes of scpaiafiug Ibeni so 
as to Ibrin comiceted leaves; from 80 
to 120 aic in a state which present a 
gloat piobability of success, and of 
these the greater ntimbei are of the Kiml 
in which some volatile vegetable matter 
remains, and to which a chemical pro¬ 
cess may he applied with the gieatest 
hopes of useful results.—Of the 88 ma- 
nusciipts containing diameters, witli the 
exception of a lew iragment-, in vvhieh 
some lines of Ratio poetij have been 
found, the gieat body consists ol woiks 
of Orcck pbilnsophcis or sophists; nine 
aie of Kpiciiius. thirty-two hear the 
name of i'diiiodeinus, three of Demo- 
1i ins, and one of each of these authors, 
t’olofes, Polyshatiis, Caiucadcs, and 
C-hrysippus; and the subjects ol these 
works, and the works of which the 
names of the authors are unknown, are 
either natural or moral philosophy, me¬ 
dicine, ciilicism, and general observa¬ 
tions on the arts, life, and manners. 

The translation of Paradise Lest into 
Welsh, in the same metre as the origi¬ 
nal, bv W. Owen Fugue, will be p»b- 
Z z 2 liblvd 
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fished in the oourso of the ensuing 
month. Tho unparalleled copiousness 
of the antient British language enabled 
the translator not only to keep verbally 
to the meaning of the author, but gene¬ 
rally to preserve even his varied pauses, 
and other ornaments, at the same time 
avoiding dll literal elisions whatever. 

Mr. Dannenbergeu, a gentleman 
eminently qualified for the undertaking, 
has issued the Prospectus of a Commer¬ 
cial Institution for teaching the Theory 
and Science of Commerce, and the 
Languages and Arts connected with its 
enlightened and successful practice.— 
The Institution being intended to bo 
set up by voluntary subscription, a 
meeting is to be convened by public 
advertisements,and the follow ing, among 
other resolutions, are to bo proposed to 
the company present; viz.— 

“That the sums subscribed shall form a 
capital stock, under the denomination of 
tiie “ Permanent Fund of the Commercial 
Institution,” and be invested at the Bank. 

“ That no less a sum than fifty pounds is 
to be subscribed; for which the subscriber 
shall receive a transfcrrable acknowledg¬ 
ment from the treasurer of the Institution. 

“ That theTlieoiy of Commerce shall be 
taught in a scries of Lectures, comprising 
every subject relative to, or connected 
with trade, and necessary to lie known by 
all who devote themselves to mercantile 
pursuits. 

“ That, after the theoretical part of the 
science shall have been completely gone 
through, the pupils shall be gradually led 
into the practical pait of it, and rendered 
as perfect as possible in the knowledge of 
merchandise,—in calculations of all kinds, 
—in the making up of accounts,—in ex¬ 
change operations,—-in the manner of 
transacting business at the Custom-house, 
Excise, Lloyd’s, and the Royal Exchange, 
—in book-keeping, by single and double 
entry,—in correspondence,—and, lastly, 
in what is called the routine of business, 
by which are understood the. different 
customs and mages of trade; the strict 
observance of which is of very material 
importance, and any neglect of them 
atteuded, sometimes, with the worst of 
consequences. 

“ That mercantile arithmetic, geography, 
history in reference to conimcice, and ihc 
principal living languages, shall be taught 
at the Institution, by able masters selected 
for the purpose.*’ 

Such a proposal merits the attention 
of the members of all the public com¬ 
panies in London, and also of all mer¬ 
chants who arc fathers; and we shall. 
be happy to announce- its progress and 
success. 

Mr. Robert Owen has published an 
address to the working elasscs, in which 


he states, that the expcricnoc of ages has 
now developed -truths which demon¬ 
strate, '‘That all men have been forced 
by the circumstances which have sur¬ 
rounded them from birth, to become 
mere irrational and localized animals, 
and who, in consequence, have been 
compelled to think and act on data di¬ 
rectly opposed to facts, and, of course, 
to pursue measures destructive alike of 
their own happiness and of the happi¬ 
ness of human nature.” He adds, that 
it is from a thorough knowledge of this 
truth, and of the infinite beneficial con¬ 
sequences which will result to mankind 
from its' being universally known, that 
lie now brings it before their minds, not 
as an abstract theory to amuse specula¬ 
tive men, but to shew them the source 
of all the errors which afflict society, and 
which must be removed, before their 
condition can be ameliorated. There is 
no knowledge except this, which can 
make human nature truly benevolent 
and kind to the whole of the species, 
and, with the certainty of a mathemati¬ 
cal demonstration, lender all men chari¬ 
table, in the must enlarged and best 
srnse of the term.—His general conclu¬ 
sions are,— 

1st. That the rich and the poor, the 
governors and the governed, have icalty 
but oue interest. 

Sid. That the notions and arrangements 
which at present prevail throughout so¬ 
ciety, are necessarily destructive of tbs 
happiness of all ranks. 

;ld. That a correct knowledge of human 
nature will destroy ail animosity and anger 
among men, and prepare the way for new 
arrangements, which will be introduced 
without violence, and without injury to 
any party, and which will ettecitcally 
remove the cause from which all the eiruii 
and evils of society now proceed. 

4th. That the higher classes in general 
no longer wish to degrade you; but, in any 
change that nmy be proposed lor your 
benefit, they demand only that advantages 
should be secured to them, at least eq"® 1 
to those which they now possess: and this 
feeling is quite natural; it would beyi"" f i 
if yon were in their situation. 

5th. That you lipw possess all the means 
which arc necessary to telieve yoarsehe* 
and your descendants to the latest pc' 10,1 ’ 
from the sufferings whic h you have hither» 
experienced, except the knowledge h°" 
to direct those means. .. 

Gth. That this knowledge is withlir'" 
from you only until the violence ol ) 0 j 
irritation against your fellow-men * 
cease; that is, until you thoroughly 
derstand and are influenced in . 
conduct by the principle, “That it a' 
circumstances ojf birth, with *" lv ' cr| 

aurrotuioi' 1 ® 
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surrounding circumstance*, all formed for 
the individual (and over which society 
ha* now a complete control), that have 
hitherto made the past generations of 
mankind into the irrational creatures ex¬ 
hibited in history, and fashioned them, np 
to the present hour, into those localized 
beings of country, sect, class, and party, 
who now compose the population of the 
earth.” 

7th. And lastly, That the past ages of 
the world present the history of human 
irrationality only; and that we are bnt now 
advancing towards the dawn of reason, 
and to the period when the mind of man 
shall be born again. 

Sir John Sinclair, bart. founder of 
the Board of Agriculture, lias published 
u Plan for establishing, by a Royal or 
Parliamentary Charter, a Company, with 
a large Capital, for carrying outlie Cul¬ 
tivation of the Waste Lands of the 
Kingdom, and promoting domestic Colo¬ 
nization ; while, by employing the poor 
in agricultural improvements, the heavy 
burden of the Poor-Hates will be mate¬ 
rially diminished. The following heads 
are suggested, as a foundation for the 
proposed institution: 

1. That the Society shall he called 
“ The Koyal Agricultural Company, for 
the Improvement of the Waste Lauds of 
the Kingdom, and promoting domestic 
Colonisation.’’ 

2. That under the authority of parlia¬ 
ment, the sum of one million (or any other 
sum adequate to the purpose) be lawed by 
a joint stock company, in shares of 501. 
each, or twenty thousand shares in all, for 
promoting so beneficial an object. 

3. That the management of the concern 
be confided to a president, lour vice presi¬ 
dents, fifteen duectois, live trustees, three 
aiitlilois, a treasuicr, an accountant, and 
such other officers as may he judged ac¬ 
cessary. 

4. That the sum to be raised shall be 
paid by regular instalments, ten pounds at 
the tune of subscribing, and ten pounds 
every six mouths afterwards, as the same 
may be required. 

5- That land shall be rented or pur¬ 
chased, either from the crown, or Irom 
puvute individuals, to such an extent as 
the capital of the company will enable it 
effectually to cultivate. 

6. That convenient accommodation shall 
be provided in the neighbourhood of the 
land brought into cultivation, where the 
directors and other members of the com¬ 
pany may reside when they me desirous of 
examining the progress of the under¬ 
taking. 

7. That a regular account of the im¬ 
provements carried on, shall be drawn np, 
hud submitted to the consideration ot both 


Houses of Parliament, and likewise 
printed for the information of the membera 
of the company, and of the public at 
large. 

8. That the accounts of the company 
shall he annually audited, and open to the 
inspection of all concerned; and that after 
the first year of actual cultivation, a divi¬ 
dend of 5 per cent, or whatever other sum 
the profits of the concern fbay yield, shall 
be paid to the subscribers. 

9. That a negotiation be entered into 
with the church-wardens and overseers of 
the several parishes *of London and ita 
vicinity, respecting the number of poor 
'they can respectively furnish, and the va¬ 
rious articles they will purchase from the 
company; and that those parishes be pre¬ 
ferred, who offer tiie most advantageous 
terms to the company. 

JO. That a meeting shall be called for 
taking tlie above plan into consideration, 
ami fur presenting a petition to parliament, 
for erecting the proposed company into a 
corporate body. 

Jii regard to the niinuthe of the plan, 
—the district where the land is to bo 
rented or purchased; the buildings ne¬ 
cessary to accommodate the labourers ; 
the manner in which they arc to be paid 
or maintained ; the nature of the crops 
to he cultivated; the manner in which 
the produce is to be disposed of,—and 
other iniuulc particulars, it would be in 
vain to attempt to enlarge upon them at 
this time, as they must depend on sucii a 
variety of circumstances, and can be 
safely confided to those who arc placed 
in the direction. 

Mr. Perry, of the Museum, Lea¬ 
mington Spa, is preparing for publica¬ 
tion, Planter. Yarricenscs Selectee, or a 
Guide to the IJubilats of reinaikable 
Plants, natives of the county of War¬ 
wick. lie requests communications 
relative to scarce plants or new habitats. 

Part I. has appealed of a new edition 
of Moitiiiici’s General Commercial 
Dictionary, carefully revised tluougli- 
out, with considcialdc additions and 
improvements, by Wm. Dickenson, 
esq.; and new Editions, with numerous 
additions and corrections, are announced 
of Cap i'Bit’s Topographical Dictionary 
of Ihe United Kingdom; and of Wat¬ 
kins’s General Biogiaphical and Histo¬ 
rical Dictionary, ievised, and continued 
to the present time. 

A Dictionary of Astrology is an¬ 
nounced, wherein every term belonging 
t« the science will be minutely ex¬ 
plained, and (lie various systems of the 
most approved authors collected and 
accurately defined. It will also com- 
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prise the method of calculating nativities, 
according to the Placidian system ; the 
art of bringing up directions, both pri¬ 
mary ami secondary; the judgment of 
fevolutions, progressions, transits, and 
lunations; and the entire doctrine of 
horary questions. The whole to be 
Illustrated by a complete set of diagrams, 
engraved expressly for the woik. We 
intreat the authors to reflect, that, on the 
doctrine of chimeras, any other key will 
fbretet as accurately as the stars, and 
that on the mere chance that any piog- 
nost mated event may happen, depend,s 
the entire mystery of every science of 
prediction. 

A volume of Poems, founded on llu; 
Events of the War of the Peninsula, 
written daring its progress and alter its 
conclusion; hy the wife ol an oflicer (now 
on half-pay,) who served in its cam¬ 
paigns; will soon appear. 

A new woik is prcpaiiug, entitled. 
County Biography; or, the Lives of 
Eminent ami Hernarknble Chnraeteis, 
bom or long resident in the eounties of 
Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk; cmbrl- 
lislied with about one hundred and 
fifty portraits; and intended to accnm- 
pany the “ Excursions’' through those 
counties. 

Number I. of the second volume of 
BlMYLEY and Neale’s Westminster 
Abbey, will appear in a few days. 

A correspondent of Mr, Tilloch’k 
Philosophical Magazine enumerates 
above Iwo hundred errors and criata in 
the Nautical Ephcrneris for 1819! 

An improved steam or navigating 
engine has been announced in an em¬ 
pirical manner at Edinhu.gh. “It will 
(it is said,) embrace dispatch, certainty, 
and security; and greatly lessen all 
expenses connected with navigation. 
Thus impelled, vessels of any desciiption 
may, with perfect safety and security, 
visit any country, every port, and 
traverse every sea. Storms cannot re¬ 
tard, nor contrary winds detain them; 
nor can the machinery sustain any in¬ 
jury but what may be easily repaired. 
A loaded merchantman of the first 
class may, in fifteen days from the 
Clyde, reach any of the Leeward Islands, 
and at an expense not exceeding 20/. for 
fuel. 'Phe machinery may also be woi ked 
by wind or animal strength.” 

It is proposed to publish hy sub¬ 
scription, a work called the Complete 
London Tradesman; or a Treatise on 
the Rationale of Trade and Commerce, 
as now carried on in the City and Port 
of London. 

An interesting Romance on the sub¬ 


ject of Robin Hood, is foith-cprning; 
including a parallel of character be¬ 
tween Robin Hood and Rob Roy. 

A Statistical, Historical, and Political 
D< 'sciiption of the Colony of New South 
Wales, and its dependent Settlements 
on Van Diemen’s Land, will be pub¬ 
lished in a lew days; accompanied by 
a particular enumeration of the advan¬ 
tages which these colonies offer for 
emigration, and their superiority in 
many respects over those possessed by 
the United States of America; by W. C. 
\V i-.ntwokth, esq. a native of the 
colony. 

Speedily will be published, in one 
volume, Sunday School and oMier 
Anecdotes; Catechetical Exercises, &e.; 
by Geokge Htssull. 

A species of siliceous fossil wood was 
found by a scrjcant of aitillciy, who ac¬ 
companied Captain Sabine, near the top 
of a bill, in Haro Island, on the west 
coast of Greenland, in latitude 70° 26'. 
It had been a p.ait of the trunk of a 
pine tire, about four indies in diameter. 
’J lie hill is in the interior of the island, 
about loui miles bom ihe shore, and is 
conMiierably more than 900 feet above 
the level ot the si a, being higher than 
an inteimcdiate hill, the elevation of 
which was asceilaincd liaiometiically. 

Air. Pui-our, Miigcon of the Daraiiinn 
Dispensary, is about to publish an ac¬ 
count of the < Heels of his new method 
ot heating Ruptures. 

Air. Pi.ayeaik, who, duriug his re¬ 
silience in Eimice, wrote an answer to 
Lady Aloigan’s work, lias prepared his 
manuscript for the press, mid it will 
shortly appear, under the title of 
“E'ranco as it is, Not Lady Morgan’s 
Trance.” 

Earl Osiio.a romance, from the pen 
of Airs. Isaacs, will shortly up pear. 

Tales of Night, in Rhyme, will 
speedily he published; comprising Roth- 
well, Second Nuptials, the Exile, and 
the I >cvil on Shcalsdeu Pike ; by the 
Author of “ Night,” a descriptive Poem. 

Oxford has hern visited by Gregory 
Petci Giarve, a native of Damascus, 
the Syrian Archbishop of Jerusalem. 
His piincipal object in paying a visit 
was, to examine the Arabic MSS. of 
the Old Testament iu the Bodleian Li¬ 
brary, to sec which of them contained 
the veisiou that it would be best to piint 
and circulate in Syria. Upon being 
shown the MSS. containing the different 
versions, lie determined almost imme¬ 
diately on the merits of each. Bat bis 
more immediate object in undertaking 
a journey to Europe, was to procure 
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resscs and Syriac types, In order to 
i»vc the means of printing editions of 
the Bilile and Theological Treatises at 
his own Monastery of St. Maria 1 Jhe- 
ratriee, on Mount Lilianas; which could 
by ihat means he moie coriec.tly exe¬ 
cuted Ilian in Europe. 

The third volume of Sermons for the 
Use of Families, by the l’ev. Mr. 
Butcher, of Sidmouth, will he pub¬ 
lished in Ihc course ol the ensuing month. 

Experiments have been made at 
Portsmouth on the application of a glass, 
a common product of New Zealand, to 
the manufacture of large and small 
ropes, of which a favourable icport has 
been given. The pass is stiong, 
pliable, and very silky in its nature, and 
may he cut thiieeayear. Ft may be 
brought into this cmiufiy at the esti¬ 
mated pi ice of eight pounds per ton, or 
about one-seventh the pi ice of hemp. 

Some experiments on the picpmation 
of linen and thread limn tin* tins of 
nvtllcs have been made lately in Ireland. 
The thread, in colour, strength, and (in<> 
ncss, was equal, if not superior, to that 
obtained from Ihix, and the linen had the 
appearance of com men grey linen. 

Slioitly will la- published, an Epitome 
of Scripture IJisloiy, or, a biief narra¬ 
tion of the principal facts and events 
recorded in the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, with observations; to which 
will Ik: added, histoiieal questions, de¬ 
signed as exercises for young poisons, by 
Joseph Wahh. 

Mr. Ricimuh P.iynps, of Ivy-lane, 
will publish early in Mn\ a Catalogue 
of a large Collection of Thculogv and 
Sermons, including; a collection of oii- 
ginal niamiM'iipt sermons. 

A novel, called the Mystery of the 
Abbey, or the Widow's l'iie-side, will 
be published in tin* ensuing month. 

A,new edition will speedily he pub¬ 
lished, corrected throughout, of (fill Vs 
Memoria Toohnira; to which will be 
added I.ow e's Tabic of Mnemonics. 

Mr. H. Taylor, of Norwich, is pre¬ 
paring to publish three maps, accom¬ 
panied by tables illuslinlive of the suites 
ui icligioiis bous es, &o. in tlial diocese, 
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as tlicy existed before the dissolution of 
monasteries. 

The account in the fifth volume of the 
Mcdico-Chirnrgicnl Transactions, of tlie 
efficacy of the Pijrola UmbeUata, a plant 
which grows in the Peiie woods of 
Canada, as a tonic and djurctic, has led 
to the importation of a considerable 
quantity. It has long befn considered 
by ihc Indians as a valuable medicine, 
and is called in the Chippavva language, 
irresurtabut:, or tctnexccbuk neebesk; 
meaning, medicine-lcfcves. 

RUSSIA. 

* A ikvv Volcanic ls'nnd has been 
raised among the Aleutian Islands, not 
far linm l ualasclika. This phenomenon 
appeared in the midst of a storm, at¬ 
tended with ilamcs and smoke. After 
the sea was calmed, a boat was sent 
from linalasclika, with twenty Russian 
hunters, who landed on this island, June 
1st, I8M. They found il full of crevices 
and precipices. The surface was cooled 
to Ihe depili of a low yaids, but below 
that depth it was still hot. No water 
was found on any pait of it. The 
vapours rising fioni it were not injurious, 
and the sea-lions hud begun to take up 
their residence on it. Another visit 
was paid to it in 1815; its height was 
then diminished. It is about two miles 
in length ; they have given it the name 
of ISogusIavv. 

i:\rmi stati s. 

Professor I’l-LK, of Harvard College, 
eonlinns cvciv pailiculur of Ihc fust 
aeeomits of the great American serpent. 
Ifc wiiteson the spot, and says, “Tire 
aeeomits of all these persons arc very 
consistent; 1o the greater part it ap¬ 
point'd to be sti night, 01 without gibliosi- 
ties or protuberances on the hack ; one 
person thought it hud protuberances, 
but it seems piohahle that the upper 
ficxmcs of its undulations occasioned 
thi*. opinion. Its veloc ity is variously 
estimated; by some it was thought to 
move a mile in one minute, by others in 
tine.*, four, or live minutes, and its 
length was estimated at about seventy 
feet.” 
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M R.G. Incus, in some observations011 
the prevention of dry-rot, concurs 
with several gentlemen who have recently 
published the results of their experience, 
that timber, especially for ship building, 
ought never to be rat till after the fall of 
the leaf, “In examining masses of oak, (says 
he,l dug from the alluvial strata of the 
country, where it has laiu for ages, many 


of them an* found fiedi and sound as the 
day on which they had been thrown from 
their respective roots. In this case the 
timber is uniformly black as ebony, and 
obdurately hard. I was led from curi¬ 
osity to examine' chemically several of 
these old trunks, and found a far greater 
propi rtion of noil than could be supposed 
to ex.st in the natural state of the tree. 

To 
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'To this iron I attribnte the incorruptibility 
and high state of preservation of this ante¬ 
diluvian timber. This extraneous iron 
ainst have been supplied from the ore of 
the soil or chalybeate waters; in this state 
of solution it would penetrate the sub¬ 
stance of the wood, unite with the 
astringent principle, and produce not only 
the black colour, but such a density of 
texture as alftiost to resist the sharpest 
instrument. The same means will season 
new timber, and render it proof against 
dry-rot, that will cure in the old; namely, 
the application of fron in a state of solu¬ 
tion. This can be obtained at a compara¬ 
tively small expencc from a solution of 
green copperas, in which the wood must 
be soaked till it has acquired the colour of 
new ink. This would completely counter¬ 
act every vegetable principle, and com¬ 
municate durability and firmness of tex¬ 
ture, with this additional advantage, that 
the sulphur of the solution, penetrating the 
Substance of the plank, would defend it 
ngainst the ravages.” 

M. Lurch has communicated experi¬ 
ments to the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
In which gunpowder has been inflamed by 
a blow, without the previous production of 
a spark. Froth experiments made in the 
laboratory of the Royal Institution, it has 
been found, that, if gunpowder be mixed 
with pulverized glass, felspar, and particu¬ 
larly with harder substances, it may be in¬ 
flamed b> being struck violently on an 
anvil, though faced with copper and with a 
copper hammer. 

The discovery of M. Morichini respect¬ 


ing the magnetising power of violet rays, 
has been confirmed by Professor Plat- 
fair, who gives the following account of 
an experiment:—After having received 
into my chamber a solar ray, through a cir¬ 
cular opening made in the shutter* the ray 
was made to fall upon a prism, such as 
those which are usually employed in ex¬ 
periments upon the primitive colours. 
The spectrum which resulted from the 
refraction was received upon a skreen; 
all the rays were intercepted except the 
violet, in which was placed a needle for 
the purpose of being magnetized. It was 
a plate of thin steel, selected from a num¬ 
ber of others, and which, upon making the 
trial, was found to possess no polarity, and 
not to exhibit any attraction for iron 
filings. It was fixed horizontally on the 
support by means of wax, and in such a 
direction as to cut the magnetic meridian 
nearly at right angles. By a lens of a suffi¬ 
cient size, the whole of the violet ray was 
collected into a focus, which was carried 
slowly along the needle, proceeding from 
the centre towards one of the extremities, 
and always the same extremity; taking 
caic, as is the case in the common opera¬ 
tion of magnetizing, never to go back in 
the opposite direction. After operating 
fifty-five minutes, the needle was found to 
be strongly magnetic ; it acted powerfully 
on the compass, the end of the needle which 
had received the influence of the violet 
ray repelling the north pole, and the whole 
of it attracting, and keeping suspended, 
a fringe of iron tilings. 
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Report o / 1 Diseases and Casualties occurring in the public and private Practice 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary, 
—the limits of which, commencing at the Fleet-street end of Chancery-lane, pats 
through Gray’s Inn-lane, Partpool-lane, Hatton Wall, Great Saffron-hill, West- 
street, Smithfield-bars, Charterhouse-lane and square; along Goswell-street to Old 
street; down Old-street, as far as Jiunhill-row ; thence crossing the Old Jewry 
and extending along Queen-street, terminate at the waterside. 


T WO cases of Small-pox subsequent 
to vaccination have somewhat re¬ 
cently occurred, which seemed almost 
solely to originate in the apprehensions of 
the individuals affected,—-apprehensions 
that had haunted them both for years, and 
which eventually became exchanged for 
reality, in consequence of accidental ex¬ 
posure to the influence of small-pox virus: 
this would, most probably, in neither case, 
have proved equal to the proiiuction of 
its specific effects, had the patients not 
been conscious of the danger they h|d in¬ 
curred. In each instance, the complaint 
was ushered in by marks indicative of 
malignity; and, in one, the urgency of 
unfavorable symptoms was much magnified 
by the subject of tliemhaving swallowed a 


vial-full of spirits of hartshorn, which was 
taken in mistake for a saline draught. 
But, let the event of these apparently sc- 
veie cases be told in triumph to the indis¬ 
criminate oppugner of the vaccine cause. 
At the very moment which would have 
been one of extreme peril in common eases 
of malignant small-pox, every alarming 
symptom suddenly subsided, and it appear¬ 
ed as if the power of vaccination had, in 
these instances, vanquished a sort ot 
leagued opposition to his pretensions, 
namely, the fear of small-pox, combined 
with the variolous poison.* 

The influence both of the depressing 

and 

* In all cases of small-pox that have 
occurred after vaccination within the rc- 

l porter * 
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and exciting pactions upon physical man, 
although generally known as an. abstract 
principle, is not, perhaps, allowed its doe 
weight, either in theoretical or practical 
medicine. A letter is now lying by the 
reporter, from an intelligent correspon¬ 
dent, the writer of which expresses it as 
bis opinion, that even that dreadful and 
dreaded disease—cancer, docs not possess 
so much of a specific character as is usu¬ 
ally conceived, but that it is a malady 
very materially modified, even with re¬ 
spect to its essential nature, by the mental 
condition of the sufferer; and it has been 
hinted by one of the present reporter’s 
predecessors, that complaints are cured as 
much through the medium of the imagi¬ 
nation as the stomach. 

It may be questioned whether an un¬ 
due degree of scepticism does not mingle 
itself with the conception and enunciation 
of sncli tenets as the above, when ex¬ 
tended to an extravagant length; but, on 
the other hand, the impulse of mental 
feelings upon physical forces—»f mind 
upon body, deserves to be constantly and 
carefully taken into the calculation of 
every person, whose province it k to culti¬ 
vate pathology, or practise physic. There 
was a time, it will be recollected, when 
some individuals might lie found, who 
even placed fuilh in the alleged powers 
of Pci kiu .1 Metallic Tractors; and, during 
the transient reign of that cm ions ciced, 
it was aclually ascertained that symptoms 
of even organic and ii remediable disease 
were, for a time, materially mitigated by 
the use of common pieces of rusty iron, 
the subjects of the experiment supposing 
themselves operated upou by the genuine 
tractors; and who docs not call to mind 
the amazing influence of confidence ex¬ 
hibited many years since at Breda, where, 
we are told that, during the siege, when 
the garrison, reduced in numbers by the 
ravages of disease, were ready, from des¬ 
pair, to deliver up the town, a medicine 
sent by the Prince ot Orange:, the prepa¬ 
ration of which was reported to be expen¬ 
sive in the extreme, was distributed to the 
surgeons, and administered in drops. 
Tins medicine, boasting of properties to 
which it had no equitable claim, W'rought 
wonders; and all who took it, in the con¬ 
fidence of hope, weic speedily restored to 
health. 

“It is worthy of^observation, (says an 
able writer on the passions,) that, in every 


porter’s observation, the above peculiarity 
has been remarkable. The disorder is, as 
it were, kept at bay, until the peuod of 
crisis, when vaccmatiun suddenly rises 
superior in the struggle, and assei is its ex- 
euiptug powers. 
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powerful exertion of the imagination, 
some change takes place in the body cor¬ 
responding with its nature. In a keen 
appetite upon the thought of some favou¬ 
rite viand, the salivary glands are stimu¬ 
lated to a secretion ot saliva, as prepara¬ 
tory to deglutition. We feel ourselves 
firm, collected, elevated, upon the lively 
representation of the firm heroic con¬ 
duct of others. The blood thrills in 
our veins, and the skin corrugates at the 
description of any thing peculiarly horri¬ 
ble ; and, under the strong impression of 
fictitious danger, the attitude of our 
bodies attempts to evade it. Full confi¬ 
dence in the mystic power of another 
places the whole system in a situation 
most favourable to the effects which the 
object of lus confidence undertakes to 
produce. This will explain much of what 
is real in the pretensions of magnetizers, 
and the exaggerating disposition of both 
operator and patient will serve to explain 
the rest." 

The practitioner of medicine has fo 
contend with another influence upon the 
faculties and functions of the bodily or¬ 
ganization, of almost equal subtilty and 
equal foicewith the foregoing. Air and 
spirit arc metaphorically and etymologically 
conceived to have something m common, 
-—and both disorders and hralth are often 
imperceptibly and inscrutably conveyed on 
the wiugs of the wind, or generated 
through the medium of the atmosphere. 
During the few preceding weeks, a spe¬ 
cies of influenza has been present, the. 
production of which is not clearly trace¬ 
able to any knowu condition of the air; 
and, what is exceedingly remarkable, these 
apparently atmospherical affections not 
{infrequently display such a limited locality 
as would teem inconsistent with ail 
we know of the penetrating and difihs- 
alile qualities of air; some parts of town 
being comparatively exempt from the dix- 
oi tiers, while they rage with violence in 
others. With respect to the nature and 
treatment of the induced complaints, the 
reporter has nothing particular to offer; 
for, although they have assumed a pro¬ 
tean variety in their form and character, 
their management lias been conducted 
upon the same principles as in affections 
originating from ntoie common and ob¬ 
vious sources. Children have been great 
sufferers, aud a something between actual 
croup and positive inffauimatioii of the 
lungs (constituiing, perhaps, the bron¬ 
chitis of systematic authors,) has some¬ 
times presented lather embarrassing con¬ 
trarieties of indications to those practi¬ 
tioners who think before they pi escribe. 

• D. Uvvins, M. D. 

Thanes In*; April 20 ,1810. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


T HE amount of duty paid by tlie twelve 
principal fire-oflices in London, in 
1818, was as follows:— 

Sun .£118,491 

Plmmix . 73,937 

Royal Exoliange •••••• .00,749 

Imperial. 38,769 

County . 30,087 

Globe,.'-99,566 

British.16,059 

Eagle ... 1 6,009 

Albion. 16,603 . 

Westminster .. 15,116 

Hand in hand. 14,014 

Hope . 13,963 

The importation of wheat into Great 
Britain, on the average of the last twenty 


years, is stated at 500,000 quarters; the 
purchasing of which has amounted to 
1,950,0001. sterling. — The quantity of 
grain imported iuto England in 1817 and 
1818 was,— 

18)7. I 

Wheat.584,565 qrs. ' 

Beans ...... 2,266 — 

Barley. 78,399 — 

Oats ........ 345,514 — 

Wheat (lour l,0?8,133cwt. 

By an official return to an order of the 
House of Commons, it appears that the 
amount of rock or foul salt granted for 
agricultural purposes, from the 1st of 
July, 1818 , to the 25th of February, 1819, 
was 12,317 bushels. 


1818. 

1,Saw,380 qrs. 
113,844 — 
569,289 — 
819,861 — 
575,596cwt. 


PRICES of MERCHANDIZE. March 26. ;1j«« 23. 


Cocoa, W. I, common £3 

0 

0 

to 

4 

5 

0 


0 

0 

to 

4 

10 

0 pel cwt. 

Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 4 

15 

0 

— 

6 

1 

0 

3 

10 

0 

- - 

4 

15 

0 

ditto. 

■— -, fine . 

6 15 

0 

— 

7 : 

15 

0 

5 

14 

0 

— 

6 

10 

0 

ditto. 

Coffee, Mocha 

6 : 

18 

0 ■ 

— 

7 

0 

O 

* 6 

4 

0 

— 

6 

10 

0 per cwt. 

Cotton, W. I. common . 

0 

1 

2 

— 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

2 

— 

0 

1 

«s 

per lb. 

——, Demcrava . . 

0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

1 

n 

0 

1 

2 

— 

0 

1 

6 

ditto. 

Curiants . , . . . 

5 

10 

0 

— 

5 : 

14 

0 

5 

10 

0 

— 

5 

12 

0 per cwt. 

Figs, Turkey 

2 

5 

0 

— 

o 

i) 

2 

0 

2 

13 

0 

— 

2 

16 

0 

ditto. 

Flax, Riga . . 

82 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0| 

per ton. 

Hemp, Riga Rhine 

48 

0 

0 

— 

49 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

— 

50 

0 

0 

ditto. 

Hops, new, Pockets 

6 

15 

0 

— 

9 

9 

0 

6 

10 

0 

— 

8 

8 

0 

per cwt. 

——-, Bags . 

5 

12 

0 

— 

7 

7 

0 

5 

12 

0 

— 

6 

15 

0 

ditto. 

Iron, British, Bars . 

13 

0 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

per ton. 

-- f pigg . 

8 

10 

0 

— 

9 

10 

0 

8 

to 

0 

— 

9 

10 

0 

ditto. 

Oil, Lucca .... 

17 

0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

— 

17 

10 

0 

per jar. 

—, Gahpoli . 

92 

0 

0 

— 

95 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

per ton. 

Rags 

. 2 

10 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

per cwt. 

Raisins, bloom or jar. new 4 

2 

0 

— 

4 

12 

0 

4 

2 

0 

— 

4 

5 

0 

ditto. 

Rice, Carolina, new 

2 

0 

0 

— 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

— 

2 

10 

0 

ditto. 

-, East India 

0 

14 

0 

_ 

0 

17 

0 

0 

12 

0 

— 

0 

16 

0 

ditto. 

Silk, China, raw 

1 

8 

0 

— 

1 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

— 

1 

14 

0 

per Hi. 

- , Bengal, skein . 

0 

17 

2 

-- 

1 

0 

10 

0 

17 

2 

— 

1 

0 

10 

ditto. 

Spices, Cinnamon . 

0 

11 

4 

— 

0 

11 

6 

0 

11 

3 

— 

0 

11 

6 

ditto. 


0 

r* 

J 

5 

— 

0 

3 

7 

0 

3 

4 

— 

0 

.) 

6 

ditto. 

——, Nutmegs . 

0 

5 

11 

— 

0 

6 

1 

0 

5 

9 

— 

0 

6 

0 

ditto. 

■ , Pepper, black 

0 

0 

7 1 

• u 

— 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

71 

— 

0 

0 

?\ ditto. 

- , - , white 

0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

1 

«>& 

0 

0 

10 

— 

0 

0 

ll| ditto. 

Spirits, Brandy, Coguiuc 0 

5 

8 

— 

0 

6 

6 

0 

4 

3 

— 

0 

4 

6 

per gal. 

—— , Geneva Hollands 0 

3 

6 

— 

0 

3 

8 

0 

3 

o 

— 

0 

J 

R 

ditto. 

—— , Rum, Jamaica 

0 

.J 

2 

— 

0 

4 

6 

0 

3 

2 

— 

0 

4 

6 

ditto. 

Sugar, brown . . 

3 

12 

0 

— 

•-» 

o 

13 

0 

3 

6 

0 

— 

3 

8 

0 

per cw t. 

- , Jamaica, fine . 

4 

0 

0 

— 

4 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

— 

4 

5 

0 

ditto. 

—, East India, brown 

1 

6 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

1 

6 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

ditto. 

-, lump, film 

5 

3 

0 

— 

5 

15 

0 

5 

2 

0 

— 

5 

12 

0 

ditto. 

Tallow, town-melted 

3 

14 

6 

— 

0 

0 

0 

3 

14 

6 

— 

0 

0 

0 

ditto. 

— , Russia, yellow 

3 

6 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

O 

9 

0 

-L 

3 

10 

0 

ditto. 

Tea, Bohea . . 

0 

2 

4 

— 

0 

2 

5| 

0 

2 

4 

— 

0 

2 

5* per ll). 

—Hyson, best . 

0 

iy 

8 

— 

0 

6 

6 

0 

5 

8 

— 

0 

6 

6 

ditto. 

Wine, Madeira, old . 

90 

0 

0 

— 

120 

0 

0 

. 90 

0 

0 

—120 

0 

0 

per pipe. 

——, Port, old . 

120 

. 0 

0 

—: 

125 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

—125 

0 

0 

ditto. 

—, Sherry . 

110 

0 

0 

— . 

120 

0 

0 

310 

0 

0 

—1 

20 

0 

0 per butt. 


Premiums of Insurance .—Gnernsef or Jersey, 20 s.—Cork or Dublin, 15s. 9d.—Be • 
fa3t, 20s.—Hambro’, 20s. a 25s.—Madeira, 20 s, a 25s.—Jamaica, 30s.—Greenland? 
out and home, 3|g. 

Course of Exchange, April 23.—Amsterdam, 11 6.—Hamburgh, 34.—Paris, 23 !><’- 
—Leghorn, 51^.—Lisbon, 57.—Dublin, per cent. 
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* 1819 ,] Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies. # 853 

At Messrs. Wolfe Sind Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Cornhill—Grand Junction 
Canal shares sell for 2501. per tool, share.—Birmingham, 10301.—Coventry, 10501.— 
Leeds and Liverpool, 3101.—Trent and Mefsey, 16001.—East India Dock, 1851. per 
share.—West India, 1851.—The Strand HitiuuE, tl. 10s.—West Middlesex Water- 
Works, 421.— Gas Light Company, 931. 

Gold in bars 41. Is. per oz.—New dontiloons 41. 2s.—Silver in bars 5s. Cd. 

The 3 per cent. Reduced, on the 23d, were 71; 3 per cent. Consols, 72j; and 4 per 
cent. Consols, 104}. 

Alphabetical List of T’avkriiptcies and Dividends announced between the 
HOth of March and the 20th of April, 1819; extracted from the London Gazettes. 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 132.] 

The Solicitorit* A 'antes arc between Pat ent host's* 


ANDERSON H. W. Cufliioti court. Broad ftreet, uicr- 
-**■ chant. i Willi* and co. 


Abraham K. Liverpool, merchant. [Chcfter, L. 

Aflat A. White Lion. Lambeth, victualler. (Popkin, L, 
Bruflcy C. Stioud, mercer. [ Price amt co. L 
Bentley s. Morton. Yorkfliire, worded manufacturer. 
[ Nettlefold, london 

Buckley H. Junction, Yorkshire, innkeeper. (Milne 
and co. londufi 

Bcndall G. H. Brlltol, co r n fattur. (Bourdillun 
and co. lo.idon 

Bummer c. woouhoufe, Yorkfliire, mercer. [Blake- 

luck, lundon 

Uurchcr T, Mitchcl Dean, G Ioiic e Iter ft ore, timber dealer* 
(King, london 

Booth T« Newark upon Trent, Nottinghamflure, and A. 
Booth, Nottingham, tallow chandlers, [Hurft, 
Nottingham, ami KikiwIc, l. * 

Brum well R. Newcatilc upon Tyne, hatter. [3iooks« 
banks Innapn 

Baker h. Jlughton, linen draper. I Lambert* and co. 
Butkland T. Langle, Uuuku liritk maker. (Berkeley, L. 
Bat ton W, Sc. ‘•avnui’s Church Yard, Boiouch, uphol* 
ftcier. [Rogers ami cu. 

Brook N% ‘•outhamplon ftieet, Strand, flioemakcr. (Amory 
and co. 

Barnett A. Broad ftreet, Bloomsbury, glafa dealer. 
(Cuppage, london 

Bu(h K. Wick, G lone crtcr flu re, (baler. (King, L* 
EurmcftCr J. W. and C. I. Vidal. New London ftreet, 
incichants. (11 airows atm co. 

Bigg J. ami t . Hatfield, Hurttordlhirc, brewers. (Nichul- 
lun and co- Hertinrd 

Barnes J. Pnrrlea, builder. (Alexander and co. L. 
Booth |. i ha pel vu ic Filth, Dcibj (hue, biewer. (Milne 
an>I to. lor,dun 

Buchanan (). S. M. Smith, and F. Ail.Icy, Liverpool, 
niev.hanrs. [Adiingtoi* ana co. L, 

Bartlett J. s unerf* r flu re, t'othitr, [ t.timuuds, L« 

Chamberlain W. Br bul, t' mfulor, ikui|„ I . 
UnntUtN. llppc'i ? alt Sini’lihrid, thcmihi. [Ilaact 
Cornell E. M. aimC.b, Vine ftreet, I njuorpciid ilrcot, 
bacon merchants. [Mode jn«l co. 

Carr l*. Bndt.c ftriet, Wtftinmfter jeweller. fUpf.'ell 
Chaney W. Coihiu’l, piouhoi. (Cioiuy 

< oopei J, Sehnlea, Yorkfliire, II He merchant. [Bigg, L. 
Crtife T. Chatham, brewer. (.Jane-, L. 

Cope R ht. Martin's, Wvrcetlci, v.ifiullt r. [Price 
and to. hindon 

Collmhin K, Crooked lane, oil merchant. £ Albion 
and co. london 

Campbell j. white Lion court, CoruhilU merchant, 
(Rivingtott, london 

Dalgatrn P. and E. Window ftreet, Mary at hill, fh p 
broke)s, [CUtke and co. 

Bamplcr E. Prlmrole ftreet, Bifhopfbate, feed ernflrer. 
(Druce and co* 

Punnare H, Co cheftcr, miller. [williams, L. 
bickeiifon W. Scaiby. \ orkihire, coal merchant, (.Fifli cr 
and co 

Dixon |. Ivybiidge, Dcvonflurc, merchant, [Darke 
and co london 

Pavic* G, Tenby, merchant. (Alexander and co. L. 
Dolphin k. Chradle, btartord/hire, plumber. (Barber, L. 
Pouchait B. 1 iverpuol, merchant. Lulakcftock and co, L. 
Dixon J. Wellington, bliinpflure, mercer. [Baxter and 


co. L. and Acton. Wtllmgton 

Elmer G. Miltliy. £tiex, merchant. [Cocker, L. 

Hemm* T. Limehoufe, lugar refiner. [Patcrfon 
and co, londotk 

Fiflier w. Union place, Lainbcth, mailer mariner, 
lHarward 

Fletcher K. B. Blackburn, manufacturer. (Beuncll 
and co. london 

Forbes A, li, linilol, draper. [Price and co, L. 

Farmer W. Walfall, btatiordfliirc, innholder. ( Turner and 
co. L. anu H re ley, Walfall 

FJetcher ft. Huntley, Lam allure, plunder. [Stocker 
and co. L. and Atcuck and Hall, Miipton 

Gromng R. Broad ftreet buildings, metchant, LBlunt 
and co, 

Goddard M. Stannylands. Chcflurc, tanner. (Roffar 
and co. loneon 

G^.unt J. and T. [.cede, woollen man u fa Aurers, (l*ew 

and co. london 

Gompertz \. 1 ninhaid llieet, merchant (Elliott 
Gilpin W. Viiijers Hi apt, strand, army Ciuthier. ( I'cafdaJt 


Gillimore W, Norlutry, Dcrbyfhire, tanner. (Johufun 
and co. Aftiboi ne 

Guwlaud M. J. Whitby, poAermerchant. (Edmunds, L* 
Griffiths J, and R, Hrmol, builder*. (Edmunda, L. 
Gni^n J. bt. Junta* ftreet, picture dealer. (Turner 
»Glover E, and K. Wairincion, brewers. [Cheftcr, L* 
Howard J. Liverpool, flour dealer. [Smith, L. 

Hunt J. Cheltenham, bunny merchant. [BrideV, L, 
llarinan T* C, Wisbech, linen draper. (Sweet and co. L. 
Hornlhaw T. Halifax, grocer. ( liattye, L. 

Halhcar T. and j. Bu.iol, nitichaiits. (Lamberts 
and co. 

Harding s. T. C. Oakes, and T. Wiilington ( Tamwurth, 
bankers. [Hicks and cu, L. 

Hancock W. Bury ut. Edmunds, cabinet maker. (Amory 
and lu. london 

Hawkn.s S. P01 lira, dealt r. [ Wink worth, Portfmouth 
HowarL K, jun. Wool *Kh, brewer. (Wiltihire and co. L. 
llnncll it M none*, corn dealer [Clutton and to. 
Hoyland J. Kiio’tini'.lry, Yi ikfl in , vuoccr. [IHaktioclc 
Hr,il W. Brailf .rd, Wilts, innkeeper. (Pax amt to, L. 
Hull C Humph New I own, lib bun inanufatluicr 
(Knight, london 

Jfaac 3 * Farham, Hampihlrc, currlrr. (Dyne and Son, L» 
Juhnlon J. “hcfluld, diaper. \ Duncan, L. 

Junes K. cheapi.de, woollen drap< r. i^arrm, L« 

Jacklon M, P.ultpn, cut M in rnanutaflurcr (McJdowcrofc 
Jnnci t, E, iCcntitU tv*w.i, tanuc’, (Carter, L. 
jann.in VV, ju 11. Kiiig'ittiridLi, paper hanger. (Hud- 
lun, londun 

Kilby J. Yoik, brewer. (Eyre,L. 

Lt^if w', and J, a, Hcndtrion, Little Tower ftreet, 
wme me:chant . [Kcadcy and co, 

Muulc H, Sr. Muhael, Bath, baiwcr, [AtHiiigigu 
and ru. london 

Mil.tr K. OKI 1 1 Mi ftiett, booklei’cr, (Lane and co. 
Macdonald R, Frant, Sull^x, Ihopkeepcr, (Howland 
and cu. 

Mountj <y R, Handweil NuiUry, Ealing, Ledsman. (Ruukt 
and to. london 

Moore r. K, D.mnj'k couit, StianJ, paper flamer. 

( Alcrx.suJ' 1 aiu* to. 

Mime* R, Mirhcld, Yo kfhirt, cc>al merchant, f Lake, L. 
Mai tin j,;t, Philip and m. Ja*.ub, Glcoc ttcrfliirc, drug, 
gut. [ Ponte and cr». 1 .. 

Mcflem I', CLukti lhcct, Sj-italficid >, n:k wcatti, 

1 JaiM. 8 , lu t)'‘n 

Naylor B, svkcliuute. Yorkfliire, tanner. [King, L. 
Owlii J, and H D,Gie«t^t. Helen.,me chant.. (Crullcy 
ParLinion 1 , and 1. and j.LHley, bculcoates, raft inci- 
chant^. (RuiU'is, L, 

IVgruw M. jnd J, -\rtillcr> ftrcct,dealers, (Walker 
l'tarii.n j, Tunimouth, mercei. 1 Alexander and cu. l 9 
piwkluiui 11 J* North fticu, City road, drug grinder. 

1 Hutthifon 

Pearfe J, Plymouth dock, faddler, (Gregg, L« 

i an: 1 hi S, Mniun, Kent, miller. [Hind 

Ptarion j, Lcucftcr,c'unnuilion agent. (Beverley, L* 

Pntehard J, Brulil, giocvi. (Poole atid co. L, 

Perkins ), B* Cat venters’ hall, London wall, ironmonger. 
I Clarke* and co. 

Buck J, Briftri, vi&uallcr. (Fdmunda, L, 

Kcipli w. Lewknur, uxtordflme. farmer. [Role and co. L, 
Roth well J, Arnold, Nottingham (hire, holier, (syke , L % 
Stanley R, Mope, Derbymire, dealer in meat, (Wiliia 
and co. london 

bib!=y J, Abehurch lane, dryfalter. (Birkctt 

stalker n, ana a, d, Welch, Lcadenlull meet, flop fell cn. 

(Ke^i f y and CO, 

Stubbs L.ek, innholder. (long and co, L, 

Simplon F. Huddrrfrhcld, wuoliiaphr. [bcckctt, L, 
bummers W, >cv.t.idle upon '1 yne, flour dealer. [Bell 
and co, ltinduu 

Saxhy J, K., Hawkhurft, K>lit,|hnp merchant. [Gregfun 
and co, lundon 

Swainiton J, Ktnda^ morocco leather manufadurera 
[Greenwood „ , . „ 

Smith U, Bittuiugham* fteel toy maker, [Wills 
Splatt W, Dawiuh, Dwonfl'iie, builder, [Hoie, L, 
Samuel E, J, Gi«at FrtA.uK ftreet, Goodman’s field;, Japi* 
daiy. ilfaacs, L, 

Slade J. Promt stlwoou, clothier. (Williams, L, and 

Mcssiier, Froine 

Tatam w, and E, Palmer, Filli ftreet hiU, paper ftainera. 
[Modi, ion 

*Vurncr w, Lundon n>»d, iouihwiik, Satioccr. Ljorii 

rhifl|r»'nnJ ' G 1 Mufruvy court, Tower kill, flour ftftor, 

£ Vruic .nd bun 

Tii'.rs J- b.ndcate Whart', Lumbeth, coal merchant. 

, lliacc and Cu, luudun 

.\ 2 Ilioruley 



(John (bn 
A, Comber, 
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Thom Iff I, uul j, Beckton, Mtnchtfter, 

Tamer W. Litimollbn. Denbluhfhire, end 

hUncheftnr, cotton fiilnnen, [Duckworth andco, 
Mancheher. and EUlt, L, 

Wood I, Bolton, banker. t Meddowcroft, L, * 

Whitebrook J, Gneller, flio* maker, (Diew and lone,!., 
Whatton J, Liverpool, cettie dealer. (Dade and co, 
webb A, Hammerfintth,coal proprietor, [Ooren, L, 
Warhen C, Alban/ road, Camberwell, merchant, 
I Clarke, loiidon 

Wreath D, iruro, t'mltb, (Hartle/, Brlftol 
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merchant. (HidScld, 


Walnewrltht w, LlTerfooI. 

Mancheher 

w»n J« J, hatdllfc hlghwa/, furieoe. (Elcke and re, L, 
Wuod X, Bolton, hraaier, (Mcddowcrolt, L, 

WUceon J, KlugAon upon Hall, merchant. (BnlTcr, L, 
and Sandwich, Hull 

Wood, Nottingham, grocer, (fcarnhead, Nottingham, 
and Hurd and co, L, 

Toung P, jun. and k, AoderRia, Wappieg, fallmakera, 
(.Blunt and co, L> 


DIVIDENDS. 


At more A, Foul (ham, Norfolk 

Adams T, and T« Meaaitor, Brlftol 

Allen S, S, Somhtown, Suffolk 

Blnney J, Charles ftreet, Southwark 

Barton W.Do»cafter 

Bright J, ■, and co, Fofter land 

•rlgRtJt sculcoatrs, YorklMra 

Bagelman 1, St. John 1 * Coffee honfe 

Bendy E, Charles (quire, Hoxiun 

Boyes J. fen, Anlaby, Yorkshire 

Barton J, St, James* plsce 

Betts J, T, Honduras ftreet 

Bell J, and J, Snowdon, Lt-eda 

Bernard j and C Maucheftar 

Bond vv Dover 

Burleigh J Brlftol 

Brlpgs J Srulcoates, YorkJhlre 

Hruere J Craven ftreet 

Batteraby J Lowrr Shad Well 

Brchi-r C C I othbury 

Marbe J sr. Auftin Friari 

Bryant J fen, Hadley 

Curran w Liverpool 

Cruftihiifti H and W Maltlftopc 

Coote C T Ely 

Clifford M and J Hull 

Cook B Barton upon Humber 

Coulc W Eanth 

Copfrlek S Stafford' 

Pc Moure J 2* and J Hambrook, 
Angd court, Thrugmoxton ftreet 
Pcwar T Stamford 
BavleaJ Foppis's court 
Dclluw J Milk yaid 
He wood a Chard 
Eltonhcad J Liverpool 
Elp.ar W Maidftimc 
FalknerM and W Birch t Mtochcfter 
French A Broad ftreet 
Fleldi* W London 
Flea L M Bury court 
Fuller TindES fofterYaldlng, Kent 
Forde- W Bafingftoke 
Fawcett G George yard, Lombard ftr. 
Green T Upper Arcley, Shropftiire 
George T Leetfa 
Godfrey T baiter's hall court 
George J C B Bedford ftreet. Strand 
GurcSV BKhoptgate ftreet 


GeraldesSC Braid ftreer building* 
Hlggon J Frodfham, Chclhire 
Harvey W G Battle 
Holland S P and P Ball, WOrcefter 
Hughes I and R Challcii, storrlngfon, 
SuflcX 

Hodgfon w Playhoufo yard,Whltccrofa 
ftreet 

Hall T and f Malkin, AOiborne 

Hanly M Mitre court. Fleet ftreet 

MoweG Aftford, Derbyftiira 

Hendy A Gower ft.eet 

Hudlon E Gibraltar 

Hardifty Wjind J Lodge, Notherton, 

IgnallP Uawtry, York fh ire 

J sckfoA J Middleton, Yorkftiire 
amefon J Mabledun place, Tavlftocft 
Iqi are 

James k hi. John la Bedwardme, 
Worcefterlhire 

Kcnnell j and j P Church ftreet* 
Snho 

Kerr W Lloyd's Coffee houfe 
Kernoi J C Bear ftreet 
La Mrrsc P (^ieen ftreet, Cheapnde 
Lane B Hirchco lane 
Leigh R and l> Armftrong, Liverpool 
Lee J J S Mortmeau, and J Wilkin- 
fon. Bread ftreet 
Lachlan J Great A lie ftreet 
Marac T and M La Fort, <Ju een ftreet, 
Cheapfule 

Mugridge I and E King's I ynn 

Moorfoni G Wrfthoe, Duiham 

Mori'in J, Taunton 

Mortis W pi'ncaJler 

Ma>hew J St. Ulyth. Effex 

Mitchell 1) Grange toad, Bcrmondfey 

Moorhoufe G Dime alter 

Nafh J Haverfurdwcft 

Orme R (.better 

Ormerud G Mochdjle 

Policy J New Bond ftreet 

Parfons T Duke ftreet, Weftmlnfter 

Prefton J Manor hill, i-hropfhire 

l'roftor G and W Birmingham 

Phillips E Brlftol 

Peyton J Chriftchurch, Hampfblre 


Peat A Hone after 
Powell T l.enmlnfter 
Pa!k C Eaft Teignmouth 
Palgrave T Bennett ftreet, Blackfrlara 
road 

Pratt J Brooks place, Bennington 
Phillips P King ftreet 
Boyle 9 Upper Thames ftreat 
Holland F at. James 1 ftreet 
Ray R Norwich 
Robfon J Little Britain 
Reed W Fleer ftreet 
Reid J Newcaftle upon Tyna 
Robfon G George yard 
Randall w Leeds 
Sykes J and G Currier's hsll eoiirt 
Shod J Hoondsdltch, and J Heald, 
Cateaton ftreet 

ggwter r Hull, and B Payne, Cuilum 
ftreet 

Smlthymsn J B Birmingham 
Sifttll T Jewin ftreet 
Seaper S P Maid done 
Tucker J Long Acre 
Tuckett P I) anu VT Briflol 
Taylor ft Oxenden ftreet 
Underhill J J ihumafon, and J M 
Gueft, Bnmmaham 
Wilt-man T Weft Huathlye 
Wilkinfun ] w Horne, and J Wilkin* 
Ion, Friday ftreet 

Wilkie C Redcrofs ftreet, Eaft Smith- 
held 

Waddm tun S Halifax 
Wilkin Inn R and a Jeffrie*' fquara, 
' t. Mary Axe 
Worrsl W Llvcrp,.nl 
Willlon j Ratpbonc place 
Warininpcon J and X Graccchurck 
ftreet 

Welch J and T Carter, Great St. Tho¬ 
rn a b A pottle 

White M Lowdham, Nnttlnghsmfhlre 
Wehb R Bromyard, Wurcefterflme 
Walker w Brighth- Itnftone 
Wumot s R hriftni 

Warwick T O and 1 Aldred, Ruther* 
ham, YorkJhlre. 


MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 


rpHE weather lias continued equally 
J. favourable as in onr last Repot t for 
all the operations of husbandly ; and the 
spring sowing may now be said to be gene¬ 
rally completed, upon as tine a tilth as has 
ever been witnessed. The eaily-sown 
spring crops, including seeds, are very 
forward, and have a very healthy appear¬ 
ance. The turnips lasted beyond expecta¬ 
tion ; and so great a proportion of stock 
remained abroad throughout the winter, 
that little or no detriment has been expe¬ 
rienced from the short quantity of fodder. 

The pastures will be open for stock 
earlier than has been known; and tliore is 
a promise for a vast crop of grass. Hay 
is, in consequence, considerably reduced 
in price, although there are no stocks on 
hand, and, in a few pai ts of the country, the 
article is scarce. The meadows, having 
been free from Hoods, sheep have been 
freely tmsted upon them, and have ro-‘ 
piained healthy. The lambing season has 
pioved most fortunate, and an nniisual 
number of doubles obtained, ^otjitoe 


planting will soon be finished, and the 
scale will be large. The blossom for fruit 
most nourishing and universal. The bops full 
of line, strong, and forward shoots; in short, 
the indications of fruitfulness and plenty 
are univeisal, evincing the natural good¬ 
ness of onr country, and the infamy of that 
system which bus tendered ns shamefully 
dependant on foreign countries fora sup¬ 
ply of the first nccessai ics of life, and pau¬ 
perized tiie great majority of our people. 
Wool, at length, considerably reduced in 
price; and the demand ceased in rouse- 
quencc of the present stagnation in manu¬ 
facturing concern*. €attlj still bear a 
high price on the average, and sheep very 
dear. Milch-cows dearer. Saddle and 
coach horses of figure command almost any 
price; but the late sales of cavalry horses 
have reduced still lower the price of the 
middling and ordiuaiy kind. The wheats 
have continued to advance rapidly, and 
there will be ears of wheat earlier in May 
than the present generation lias witnessed. 

It is asserted, that the phenomenon of 

several * 
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several complete ears of wheat has been 
already shown. The crop looks admirably, 
with some slight appearance of discolour 
in places. It is remarked, that the influ¬ 
enza of the present spring, which has had 
considerable effect on the human constitu¬ 
tion, lias hitherto been successfully resisted 
by finite and vegetation. The coin mar¬ 
kets have been considerably depressed by 
the prospect upon the ground and by the 
imports. Five hundred thousand quarters 
are said to be warehoused in the metropo¬ 
lis. But, whatever arguments may be 
brought into use, this will still be para¬ 
mount, the country most be supplied and 
secure, as to the first necessai ies; and, if 
we are not permitted to feed ourselves by 
a home growth, in a country well able to 
support a far more numerous population, 
wo must either import, or starve upon a 
fruitful soil, rendered barren by excessive 
taxation. As to a tax on imported pro¬ 
duce, it is but too apparent, whenever 1111 - 
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posed, England, which generally pays the 
piper, must also pay the feeder. It lias 
been reported, that the wheats, being so 
forward, are out of danger; but, to the pre¬ 
sent writer, danger appears more immi¬ 
nent fioin that very cause. We have had 
a long course of south-westerly winds, and 
the blooming may prove a vjery critical 
season. 

Snuthfield: Beef4s. 8d. to 5s, 8d.—Mut¬ 
ton (woo! on) 5s. ?d. to 6s.—Veal 5s. 7d. to 
6s.—Lamb 5s. 6d. to 7s. 4j.—Pork 5s. 4d. 
to 7s. 4d.—Fat pcr8lonc, of 8lli., 4s. 4d. 

Coin Exchange: Wheat 53s. to 78 s.— 
Barlfey 23s. to 46a— Oals 22 s. to 34s.— 
The Quartern-loaf in Loudon, 4lb. Sfoz. 
is. to 10d.—Hay 41. JOs. to 71. 10s. per 
load.—Clover do. 51.10s. to 81. 8d.—Straw 
21. Us. to 31. 9s. 

Coals, in the pool, 32s. to 41s. 6d. per 
chaldron of 36 bushels. 

Middlesex; April 21. 


Meteorological Report, 


meteorol6gical report 


Meteorological Results, from Obserrations tiuulc in London, for the month of March, 1819. 
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Prevailing wind,—W. 

Number of days on which ram has fallen, 11—Snow 1—Hail 1. 

Clouds. 


Cimw. ('irrn-'tnitas. Cirro-cumulus. 

5 J ti 6 

The weather, during the principal part 
the month, was cloudy, but fine, mild, 
t'l very dry. The t.itli, l«th, 21 st, 22*1, 
id 26th, woto the only bright days that 
icnircd. Much rain fell oil the 1st and 


Cumulus. Cumii1o-s.tr.itns, Nimbus. 

21 1 4 5 

2nd, aud al«o towards the close of the 
mouth, accompanied by siiong gusts of 
wind ni intervals, and a gradual increase 
of temperature. A. E. 

St.Juhn's-squure, April 23. 


leleorological Results of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Evaporation, 
Enin, Wind, and Clouds, deduced Jrorn Diurnal Observalions, made at Mauckesta ; by 
■1 iiuma s Hanson, Surgeon. 

Latitude 53° 25' North—Longitude 2° lo' West—of London. 

Results for February 1 8 i 9. 
jean monthly pm sure,29.43—maximum, 29.92—minimum, 28.95—range,.79 of an inch, 
mean monthly temperature, 41°.4—maximum, 53°—minimum, 28°—range, 25". 
Lieatest variation ofipressurc in 21 hours, .79 of an inch, which was on the 2 2d.' 
Greatest variation of tenipcratme in 21 hour*, 15", which was oil the ltttli. 
paces described by the cutve formed from the meau daily pressure, 3.4 inches, 

number of changes, 15. 

Quantity of water evaporated, — of an inch. 

Jonthly fall of rain, 4.245 inches—rainy days, 21—foggy, 5—snowy, 7—haily,8. 

Wind. 

N. N.E. E. S.E. S. S.W. W. N.W. Variable. Calm. 

1 0 0 1 2 18 0 5 1 0 

Brisk winds, 1—boisterous oaes,0. 

Clouds. 

f'w. Cumulus. Stratus. Cirro-Cumulus. Cirro-Stratus, Ciunulo-Stratus. Nimbus, 
*8 Q 8 1 10 

The 
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11k fine and humid weaklier which clia- wet days,. as well ns the monthly fall.— 
rasterised January continued throughout Hail, snow, and fogs, have been partial, 
the present, month ; the mean temperature On the 24th the snow was four inches 
of tiic two periods being as near alike as deep on the ground, but soon dixappcaicd, 
possible,—The same observations may be except oil the neighbouring hills. Pie- 
applied to the number and disliibulinn of vailing wind south-west. 


* POLITICAL AFP A IltS IN APRIL; 

Containing official Papers and authentic^ Documents. 


, FRANCE. 

E erred in our opinion of the 
new Jaiw proposed in Franco, 
muter the plausible pretence of con¬ 
ferring liberty on the press, as pledged 
to the people by the Charter, ami as one 
of the conditions on which the ISourlioiis 
were restored to the tin one. The se¬ 
curities to be lodged by a journalist 
arc, in cll'cct, a total prohibition; ami 
the following is a specimen of the de¬ 
tails proposed by a committee of (lie 
Chamber of Deputies! 

Seditious provocations, if they he not 
attended by any riled, shall be punished 
by iinprisoimulit, tioni lluec days lo two 
years, and tine from .A) to i,oni> fumes. 

Public insults acain-t the person of the 
king shall he puin-hed as in the pi eject of 
the law from six inonih. to live ycai f im¬ 
prisonment, and by tine from ;VK> to 
JUjOOO Ir. 

An offensive imputation or allegation 
respecting any membei id die loyal l.mnly 
shall be punished by impiisuimienl tioni 
one monili to tin re ycais, and line fiom 
100 to atlOO fr. 

The like offences against either of the 
Chambers shall he followed by a similar 
punishment. 

The like olfenccs niraimt the Courts and 
Tribunals, by unpii-muucul Irmu fifteen 
days to two yeuis, and tine horn 50 lo 
4,000 fr. 

The Uke offences against sove«eigns and 
heads of loicigu goveuinienis, by inipii- 
souinent from one moutli to thice years, 
and tine from loo to .'>,000 IV. 

Every outrage to public morals, or 
pwitrn bunt‘8 nnt.m, sh.dl be punched by 
jinpiisonment fiom oneuumtli to one yeai, 
pud by fine from lb lo .Mil) fr. 

It has since pas-cd, with modifications, 
and some libeial eluuses; but we aie 
led to condone that the liheity of the 
press intended by the Chiu ter will, in a 
great measure, heliilteied away. Much 
however has been gained, and mote 
must follow. 

<i It It AT BRITAIN. 

The common sense of mankind has 
been astounded within the monili at the 
cxtiaoidiioirv and inconceivable pro¬ 
ceeding of llie I. gislalnie in suspending 
its forms and sceuulics, to pass in one 


night a Hill which aflects to forbid 
the Hank of England to make its frac¬ 
tional payments tinder A/, in specie, or 
to pay u ‘.nail currency of notes issued 
prior to January 1, 1817; while it is 
whimsically stated, that the Hunk is able 
to pay the whole of its issues in cash ; 
ami that to pieveut the gradual atid 
confidential payment of pnit, is a means 
of enabling it to pay the whole! The 
demand of a lew thousands in the April 
dividend:; was the alleged danger wlii.li 
Jed *to this csiruuiduiary piorccdiiig, 
though it is held mil that the hank is, 
or w ill soon be, prepared to pay tin, 
millions of its issues. Vie do not wonder 
at .Mil’ll asst ilions, because, fin the hei 
twenty-seven years, we have been used 
lo every variety of political chicanery; 
but we do wonder that such a measim. 
should pass without one division is 
eilli- i hmi.se, and Dial no menihei spoke 
against it but Messis. Ilr.on.inv, 
Tii rnev, and Crlmi ll, in one lions' , 
and l.ouus Duly and Holland, ju 
the other. 

A negative measnie lias, in like inari- 
ner, excited griel and astonishment. W e 
allude to a motion of Mi. JJi.nm.it I" 
address tie - Urgent to suspend the Mill¬ 
ing of a com iet ship fin \evv Small 
Wales, having on-boaid forty oi Jit's 
female convicts, sentenced only to sew n 
years’I raiispoi tat ion ; though, by thus 
sending them lo the Antipodes, tin 1 
punishment becomes in tiled a tra:m- 
poitutiou for file ! This case was huh 
ami pathetically made out hv Hr- 
JJi'.NM/rr; and lie asserted, that, if an' 
of the victims ol such an incicdiblc aln , ** l ‘ 
of power vveie ever aide to leliini, il 
could only be t by piostitiitiug ih" 
pel sons! The House, hovvevn, i""' 1 ' 
lived live motion without a tlirisiuiu 
JVnno, indeed, laised their voices a 1 
tlefeiiec of the plain piiuciplrs ol 
and humanity' involved in Ihe 
but Messrs. W ii.iii.Kioiu K, 1’ vuM > f > 
and JJexroN; though it appealed, t' 1,1 
of 2(fJ women lately sent to this usek’’' 
colony, 121 were separated ./w 
tlicit paienls, iclatives, and child" ■ 
who, by l.ivv, had iueuitctl a pmmi |r,)t, J 
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©f no more than seven years’ endu¬ 
rance ! 

General Gourgaud has laid his 
extraordinary case before Parliament; 
and we hope that its disgusting details 
will lead to the exemplary punishment 
of the parties concerned in tarnishing 
the national honour, and will prevent 
the renewal of any Alien Ilill, on any 
jffctcuce or under any qualifications 
w liatcvcr. 

|]y a relnrn made to Parliament of 
the number of persons in custody in 
England and Wales for oll'cnccs against 
the Game-laws, it appeals that, on the 
2fith of January last, in seventy-five 
prisons, there were then in custody for 
such offences no less than .)2J : of whom 
ninety-nine had been committed under 
an act 5? Geo. iii. cap. 30: of (lie latter 
liumher the sentenee of transpoitation 
for seven years was passed upon nine; 
of iniprisminient for two yeais on fwen- 
tj ; for eighteen months on six ; for one 
year on twenty-two; for six mouths on 
twelve; for three mouths on five; for 
two mouths on two; and tlieie remain 
for tiial twenty-three! 

A variety of cmpiiicnl and forced 
statements have b<on promulgated by 
onr financiers in regard to the ic- 
veuuo; by whom it is most stiaugely 
attempted to be proved, that the revenue 
on the same m tides and seale of duties 
has impioved, although the universal 
distress of the country and the stagna¬ 
tion of every hind ot trade is so noto¬ 
rious. In spite of these fallacies, it 
appears, however, that the Consolidated 
Pund was (i45,t)lHl. short even in this 
light April quarter, when the dividends 
arc nearly millions less than in the 
January quarter! 

ltevcnueof Great Ihilain, in the Yearn ended 
April 5, 1818 , and Apt it 6, 1819. 

CONSOLIDATED FL'NI). 

The quarter which ended Aprd 5,1818, 
produced 9,384.,2501. 

The year which ended April 5, 1818, 
produced 39,598,1921. 

(inartcr emli'd Vcnr ruilnl 
A pi II ft, lSl'J. Aprils, l.-lil. 

Customs .Xl ,685,340 7,580,038 

Excise .4,358,557 19,058,993 

Stamps . 1.570,757 6,878,268 

Post Office . 355,000 1,353,000 

Assessed Taxes • • • • 885,946 6 , 1 35,426 

Land Taxes. 148,440 1,179,827 

Miscellaneous .... 75,245 370,058 

Unappropriated War 

Duties . 95,797 180,184 

Total Consolidated 

Pund.9,124,382 42,235,726 


ANNUAL DUTIES TO- FAT OFF BILL*. 


Customs. 434,010 2,531,87* 

Excise . 82,827 623,047 

Pensions, Ac. •• — 1* 


Total Annual Duties 516,837 3,154,937 

Permanent and An¬ 
nual Duties .... 9,641,218 45,390,663 
MAR TAXES. 


Excise . 986,494 3,438,551 

Propel ty . — 227,349 


Total War Taxes*. 986,494 3,665,900 
Total He venue ....10,577,713 49,056,563 

lnome and Charge vn the ConmtiJated 
I'umI, in the Quart/r ended April 5,1819. 

INCOME. 

Upturns .i 1,685,340 

Exci-c. 4,858,557 

Stamps . 1,570,757 

Post Office. 855,000 

A v >pfisrd faxes * - ............ b35,246 

Laud faxes . j ^5 140 

Miscellaneous . 75,245 

Unappropriated War Duties •• 95,797 

9,121,382 

cnvRGE. 

Exchequer Annuities. £28,749 

Smith Sea Company . 153,456 

Hank, on their Capital .. 89,125 


Dividends .5,784,61k* 

National Debt. 2,95 |,699 

Civil List. 257,000 


Pensions .. it6 000 

Impelial Annuities. 9,173 

4 Itlier Charges... 179,560 

Hank Management............ 252,552 

9,770.000 

Available Income .. • • .< 1,1 x4,332 

Deficiency in this April quarter 6 15,618 

Deficiency on the 5th of January, 

1819 . 3,361,866 

It would he ton perspicuous to give 
the Expcudittiic at the same time as 
the Income! That is always given sepa¬ 
rately, mid the House consents. 

At a meeting ofagiicnltmisls residing 
in the counties of Gloucester and 
Somerset, held at the Talbot Inn, 
Eiistol, 25th March. 1810, for the pur¬ 
pose of piocuring the equalisation of 
taxation on the cultivatois of the soil, 
and the merchants and manufacturers of 
the United Kingdom; it was unani¬ 
mously icsolvcd:— 

Tin t it is expedient, by all lawful ways 
and means in our power, to animate and 
call forth all the energies and exertions of 
every cultivator of the soil of the United 
Kingdom. 


1 


And 
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And 'that to permit the agricultural 
productions of foreign countries to be ini- 
ported, duty free, into a country which is 
• necessarily so highly taxed as Great Bri¬ 
tain is, is neither more nor less than par¬ 
tiality to relieve the consumers of such 
produce in this country from .their neces¬ 
sary and legitimate share of the taxes they 
ought to pay, for enjoying the blessings of 
our free constitution and mild government, 
at the expence of the growers of such pro- 
dnee in this country;—who are thereby 
compelled to seli their productions below 
n remunerating price; whereby the agri¬ 
culture of the country is paralized, and 
the labonrera are relieved from starving 
only by parochial aid, instead of con¬ 
tributing to the national wealth by 'pro¬ 
ductive labour and constant employment. 

That the evils of which wc complain are 
yearly encreasing and accumulating, and 
must continue to do so, as long as there 
shall be a difference of thirty per cent, 
and upwards, in the expencc of raising all 
the productions of onr own soil, arising 
from the heavier taxation of this country 
compared with others ; which taxation ne¬ 
cessarily advances the wages of thirf coun¬ 
try, compared with every other, and in 
various ways adds to all the expellees on 
the productions of our own soil. 

That, in proof of these allegations, we 
refer to the import of foreign corn and 
grain only into this couutiy, in the year 
ended 5th January, 1819; whereby it 
appears, that the enormous quantity of 
twenty-six millions seven hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand three hundred and 
sixty-seven bushels of foreign corn and 
grain were imported into this country for 
home consumption, in the year 1818, duty 
free; and, if we estimate the average sum of 
only 2s. per bushel for wages, which would 
have been paid upon the growth, cultiva- 
tion, and marketing of so much corn and 
grain in this country, it appears the la¬ 
bouring classes have been deprived of 
earniug the sum of two millions six hun¬ 
dred and seventy-nine thousand nine hun¬ 
dred and thirty-six pounds and fourteen 
shillings for wages, and the merchants and 
manufacturers, of the expenditure of snch 
snm for their goods, wares, and merchan¬ 
dizes in the supply of such labourers with 
the necessaries they might have consumed, 
if such additional corn and grain had been 
. raised in this country; the whole of which, 
under the present system, has been lost to 
both parties.” 

The true remedy for these evils 
would be, for landlords to lower their 
rents. They have mortgaged their 
estates for two-thirds of the vainc, to 
carry on the late wicked WAits; and 
they now have raised the rents to make 
others pay the interest of the said 
mortgage. 


By the A mry ettirMtet it appears that 
80,479 rank aud file, and commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers, are in¬ 
tended to bo kept up during the present 
year, at a charge of 3,008.7141. The 
number last year was’ 113,640. The 
regiments to be disbanded are,—the 1st 
and 4th battalions of the 60th, 3d and 
4th West India regiments, York 
Hangers, West India Rangers, African 
Corps, York Chasseurs, Bahama Corps, 
&c. The tolal military or army ex¬ 
penses of the country is 6,582,8021. 12s. 
3d.; the following are the items:— 
Sumben, tt'M eott. 

Life Guards and £ *- d. 

Horse Guards • • 1305 95,25 i 4 8 

Seven regiments of 
Dragoon Guards, 
and 19 regiments 

of dragoons • • • • 9296 456,432 15 5 

Three regiments of 

Foot Guards--6508 *22,905 6 7 

79 regiments, and 

the Killc Bngade61174 1,864,353 18 3 
(Tiie troops in India 
not included, as 
the India Com¬ 
pany pays their 
expenses.) 

2d West India re¬ 
giment, Koyal 
WaggonTrain,& 

StaffCorps •••• 2166 76,251 12 3 

M iscellaneous charges 
(deducting 62,491). 

15s. ,8d. Irish Ex¬ 
change). 296,519 3 4 

Four regiments of dragoons, 2980 
strong, and 15 regiments of infantry, 
16,919 strong, at a charge of 616,9531. 5*s. 
id. are maintained by the East India 
Company. 

The ,Stall 1 . 152,805 16 2 

Public military depart¬ 
ments. 150,228 10 8. 

Medicines. 29,035 19 2 

Volunteer Corps.121,068 15 5 

Recruiting for the East In¬ 


dia forces. 20,881 1 2 

Royal Military College-- 25,173 18 10 
Pay of general officers,— 

13 generals, 115licot.- 
gencrals, and 191 major- 

generals. 175,641 15 3 

Garrisons. 33,658 14 11 

Full pay for retired officers 127,437 17 5 
Half-pay for British offi¬ 
cers . 770,161 17 8 

Half-pay for foreign offi¬ 
cers . 129,750 0 0 

In-pensioncrs of Chelsea 

and Kilmainham. 58,531 S 8 

Oui-pensiouers of ditto 
do. (upwards of75,000) 1,173,648 S * 

Military Asylum (1750 

children) . 36,482 17 7 

Widows’ 
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Widow*’ pensions, (Hots* 
and Foot Guards and 
Royal Marines not in* 

eluded).. 104,122 2 ! 

Compassionate list, and 
compensation for wounds 168,532 It 1 
Local Militia Staff •••••• *0,73* 0 0 

Superannuations. 37,337 17 11 

Fees to the officers of Ex* 

chequer. 35,000 0 0 

Charge for corps to be re* 

ducedinl8l9.. 203, *54 11 0 

The expenses attending the Naval 
branch of the public service, this year, 
amount to 2,141,526/. 12s. 7 d. The 
following principal items are extracted 
from the House of Commons’ Report. 
The total amount expended last year 
was 20,747/. 17*. 3d. 

Salaries and contio- 1819. 1818. 

gencies of the ad¬ 
miralty, navy-of¬ 
fice, and navy- 

pay-office . £174,862 £173,026 

Ditto English dock¬ 
yards . . 236,899 238,882 

Ditto of foreign 
dock-yards . . 46,630 46,718 

Ditto of victualling 
establislunents,and 

hospitals . . 170,114 170,062 

Dido and provisions 
for ships in or¬ 
dinary . . 225,619 232,818 

For ordinary repairs 
of ships, moorings, 

and rigging . 389,000 389,000 

Royal naval asylum 14,000 
Half-pay, superannua¬ 
tions, and pensions, 
compassionate list, 
and bounty to 

chaplains . . 1,125,692 1,130,512 

Ditto for civil de¬ 
partments . . 100,694 99,661 

From the above there will be a deduction 
of 354,487/. (last year the amount was 
409,2051.) being the emoiint of what the 
old stores at the dock-yards and victu¬ 
alling offices sold for in 1818. 

At the dock yards, the charges for wages, 
Ac. are as follows:-* 

1819. 1818. 

Deptford . . .£29,351 .£29,481 

Woolwich . . 30,378 31,078 

Chatham . . 36,956 36,835 

Sheerness . . 26,209 29,179 

Portsmouth . *. 50,080 50,065 

Ditto transport branch 477 477 

Ditto naval college . 5,417 6,323 

Ditto for sixteen su¬ 
perior apprentices . 2,305 12,317 

Plymouth . . 44,584 45,328 

Ceylon . . 9,25* 9,252 

Canadian lakes . 11,237 11,154 

The extraordinaries of the navy esti¬ 
mates amount to 2,335,268/. and comp re* 
Monthly Mao. tic . 525. 


hend charges for building ships, main of 
ships, improvements of dock-yards, Ply. 
mourn breakwater, transporting troops to 
garrisons, and felons to New South Wales, 
The specific sums are—* 

For wages attached,, 1819. 1818* 

to building and 
repairing ilp . 328,473 

For timber . . 656,957 

Rigging and stores . 100,0I/O 

£1,085,430 1,170,990 

Building ships at 
Bombay . . • 60,000 60,000 

Improvement. 

Deptford, to cover 
three slips with 
copper, and com¬ 
plete tiie wharf 

wall . . 36,905 34,600 

Woolwich, to cover 
a slip with copper, 

and wharf wall . 16,700 31,400 

Chatham . , ■ 54,880 104,2*5 

Sheerness . . 182,000 180,000 

(634,000/. wanted to complete) 
Portsmouth, to build 
a roof over a slip 6,600 

Plymouth, building 
two roots, blasting 

rock, &c. . . 21,131 40,50* 

Ditto for breakwater 64,000 65,000 

(650,000/. wanted to complete) 

Milford, makingdocka 
and building houses 22,000 50,300 

An addition to the 
pier ofNewhaven 3,000 

Cork,for store-houses 
aud tank , . 15,000 

Bermuda . . 20,000 20,000 

Navy hospital at 
Jamaica . * 15,000 

For Halifax,Canada, 

Gibraltar, Malta, 
and Ceylon . • 28,682 

For provisions for 
foreign garrisons, 

and troops when _ 

embarked . . 419,319 320,000 

Freightof transports, 
convict ships, &c. 284,321 178,948 

The ordinaries and extraordinaries of 
the nsvy for the year 1819, amount to 
4,483,794/. and the public expneet exceed* 
ed the income by nearly 14 millions I 
ST. HELENA. 

The Portsmouth Telegraph, of the 
3d inst. contained the following letter, 
dated St. Helena, Jan. 29,1819. 

There has been no occurrence here of 
any interest to our friends at home) for 
some time; all has been as vapid and mo* 
notonous as the harbour duty on a home 
station, only, with far greater privations. 
But, at length, a bus has been created— 
Mr. Stokoe, the surgeon of the Flag-ship, 
when Bonaparte accepted as his medical 
3 B attendant, 
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attendant, after the return borne of Mr. 
O'Meara, has incurred the displeasure of 
the governor, and he retnms to England in 
the Trincomalre. The facts are, I under¬ 
stand—When Mr. Stokoe consented to 
succeed Mr. O'Meara, and before he had 
made any visit to Bonaparte, lie made it 
the sine </ua nnn of his acccptilig the situa¬ 
tion, with Sir Hudson -Lowe, that lie should 
not lie required to detail any familiar con¬ 
versations into which he might be drawn, 
hr any circumstances which lie might over¬ 
hear, at Lougwood; but pledging himself, 
Asa British officer* that, if anything should 
come to his knowledge in which his alle¬ 
giance to bis king and country would *be 
compromised by his secrecy, lie would 
then instantly give information to the 
governor. This has passed on nntil a few 
days since, wlien Bonaparte was suddenly 
seized with serious illness, in the middle of 
the night. Mr. Stokoe, as soon as the ne¬ 
cessary forms were gone through, visited 
liim, and found' that he- had had a slight 
apoplectic fit. After a few hours lie ap¬ 
pealed fiee from the attack, but it had 
left a considerable degree of indisposition. 
Mr. Stokoe made official reports of the 
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circumstances to Sir Hudson Lowe end 
the Admiral (Plhtnpln), and gave copie* of 
them to Bonaparte.' Whether it was this 
latter circumstance, or whether Mr. S. 
had represented Bonaparte as being in a 
worse state of health than suited the pre¬ 
disposed notions of Sir Hudson, is not 
known j but he was instantly forbid to go 
to Longwood—was threatened to be tried 
by a conrt-martial,—or, as an act of miti¬ 
gation of Ills offence, he was told he might 
invalid home. Of course, lie preferred the 
latter, as the least incommouions to him, 
and he sails to-morrow inthcTrincomalee. 
The reports were drawn up, of course, 
with conscientious accnracy, and were 
such as the case demanded.—I under¬ 
stand Bonaparte is really in aserions state 
of health. His dwelling is scaled against 
all visitors. 

Yet the questions which involve the 
national honour, in connexion with what 
is passing in this island, extort no notice 
from our independent members of Pnr- 
liamciit, though events of the most 
extraordinary nature are daily occur¬ 
ring. 


Incidents {n and near London, 


INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, in and near LONDON. 


A RESPECTABLE meeting of Ca- 
tholirs took place lately at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, Mr. D. Sulli¬ 
van in the chair. A petition ami resolu¬ 
tions were agreed to. One expressed the 
gratitude of the meeting to those Protes¬ 
tants who had espoused the Catholic 
Cause, and particularly to the Protestant 
gentry of Ireland, who had declared them¬ 
selves in its favour. 

The London Society called The Pro. 
testant Union, is sounding an alarm against 
the proposed emancipation of the Catho¬ 
lics; and the alarm would be just, if, 
by rendering the Catholics eligible to pub¬ 
lic employments, we thereby tendered 
paramount their religion, and all its follies, 
assumptions, and blasphemies. These, 
however, are rendered so palpable by the 
lights of reason diffused through a free 
press, that their renewed ascendency is as 
unlikely as the restoration of the mytho¬ 
logy of Homer, from teaching his works 
in our public schools. Priestcraft, in its 
dangerous forms, is suceombmg rapidly be¬ 
fore the day-star of philosophy; and the dis¬ 
tinctions and squabbles of its unthinking 
votaries ought to create no political alftrai, 
and no civil distinctions, in a nation so gene¬ 
rally enlightened as the Biitish. All may be 
equally loyal and patriotic, whether they 
pray in Latin or in English, standing 
or kneeling, or with their hats on or off; 
and it is with tlieir loyalty and patriotism 
alone that civil governments have any 
ptvper coueem. 


Daniel M‘Vev and William Green were, 
within the month, executed at the Old 
Bailey; the former for having robbed ids 
master of piopcrty to the amount of 
10001. the latter for having stolen upwards 
of ‘.'.SOI. belonging to a benefit society. 
—The pockets of a gentleman, of the 
name of Johnstone, were turned inside out, 
and robbed of their contents, at the veiy 
moment the men were hung. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Croy¬ 
don was lateJy held at Croydon, to peti¬ 
tion the House of Commons against the 
heavy duties on coals. Thomas Cole, esq. 
took the chair, and read the petition. 
After stating the scvcial objections to the 
tax, it concluded with the following para¬ 
graph ;— iC That yonr petitioners enter¬ 
tain a confident hope, that the resources 
of the country will allow of the abolition 
of this impost, since they have been con¬ 
sidered by your Honorable House suffici¬ 
ently flourishing to warrant the recent 
grant of 10,0001. per annum to the Duko 
of Yoik, lor the performance of those 
duties to an afflicted father, which his 
known sentiments of affection leave bo 
doubt would have keen readily and gratui¬ 
tously afforded.” 

The Admiialty telegraph has lately re¬ 
ceived a new Greek name, the Semaphore, 
or signal-bearer. Its signals arc literal, or 
numerical, according to the system of Sir 
Home Popham; hnt the meaning is known 
only to the superior agents in the business, 
who "have a ksy to all the symbols. 
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- MARRIED. 

Mr. T, Francis Steward, of Great Dean’s 
Yard, to Miss Eleanor Wilford, of Dean* 
street, Westminster. 

At St. George’s, Charles Ridge, esq. of 
Chichester, to Miss Anne Lctitia Cart- 
wriglit, of Lower Grosvcuor-street. 

Mr. Henry Fidler, to Miss Mary Full- 
brook, both of Peckhara. 

Y. Burgess, esq. of Welbeck-strect, to 
Miss Ann Elizabeth Mee, of Upper Berk¬ 
ley-street, Portinan-squarc. 

Mr. Gustavus Smith, to Miss Jane Tra¬ 
vers, both of Highbury-grovc, Islington. 

Lord Stewart to Lady Vane Tempest. 

Mr. Janies Cleal, of Poiand-street, to 
MissE. S. Walter, of Brighton. 

Mr. J. Young, of the Stock Exchange, 
to Miss Maria Eddison, of Romford. 

Mr. Thomas Newbury, of Fleet-street, 
to Miss.Savcry. 

Sir Jacob Astley, hart, of Millou Con¬ 
stable, Norfolk, to Miss Georgian^ Caro¬ 
line Dashwood, of Kirilingtou-park, Ox- 
ford-slut e. » 

The Rev. A. Clarkson, to Miss Eliza¬ 
beth C. Wilcocke, of Islington. 

Mr. H. F. Turner, of Fenctinrcli-strcot, 
to Miss Maria Perscnt, of Corporation- 
ruw, Clerkcuwell. 

J. H. Christie, esq. of Gray’s-inn, to 
Miss M. Canuor, of Bristol. 

Mr. Thomas Doughty, of Portman- 
place, Edgwaie-road, to Miss M. Allen,of 
Pentouville. 

Mr. Nathaniel Saunders, of Upper 
Thaines-stieet, to Miss Maltha Stable, of 
High -street, Bloomsbury. 

The Hon. E. Lumley, to Jane, daughter 
of the late Admiial Bradley. 

Mr. James Vullanre, of Sittinghourne, 
to Miss Catherine Margaret Plestow, of 
Orchard-street, Portuian-squarc. 

At St. l’ancras, Capt. Angelo, of the 
West India Rangers, to Miss Elizabeth 
Smith, of Ipswich. 

Mr. F. Elm, of Gough-sqnarc, to Miss 
Chapman, of Orton, Northainptnnshiie. 

Capt.Wni. Page, of the 7lli Fu'silccrs, to 
Miss Eliza Seward, of Newgate street. 

T. Fiuuell, esq. of Camberwell, to Miss 
Leronx, of Seytnour-placc, New-road. 

At Paddington, M. Slade, esq. to Ann, 
daughter of John Camcruii. 

T. Clarke, esq. of Liucoln’s-inn-fields, 
to Miss Sophia Stauton, of Islington- 
green. • 

John Heaviland, M. 1). Professor of 
Physic at tlie University of Cambridge, to 
Miss Louisa Pollen, of Little Bookham, 
(Surrey. 

Mr. J. Pryce, of Keppcl-strect, Rns- 
sell-square, to Miss Esther Sarah Kicliner, 
of Solio-square. 

The Eail of Dnndonald, (father of 
Lord Cochrane,) to Miss Anna Maria 
plowden. 

Mr. H. B. Fcaron, of London, author 


of a Tear through America, to Mi* 
Thompson. A protest against the raarri, 
age ceremony, signed by the bride and 
bridegroom, was delivered (previous to its 
performance) into tbe hands of the minis¬ 
ter, by Mr. Fearon. It contained tbe fol¬ 
lowing passages: “ The undersigned, 
being Protestant Dissenters, present to 
yon the following protest against the mar¬ 
riage ceremony as at present performed, 
and to which, according to the laws of 
England, they are compelled to subscribe. 
Against the marriage ceremony tliey most 
solemnly protest, because it makes mar¬ 
riage a religions instead of a civH act; 
because parts of the ceremony are highly 
indelicate, and must, to every correctly 
constituted mind, be extremely offensive ; 
because the man is required to worship the 
woman, though the founder of Christi¬ 
anity has declared, that God is the only 
object for the Christian to worship; 
because it requires die recognition of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, than which 
nothing can be more oppressive to those 
who disbelieve conscientiously, and after 
patient investigation, that doctrine ; and 
because, as warnr and firm believers in 
the truth of Christianity, they disbelieve 
and abominate the doctiinc ot the Tri¬ 
nity, in tlie name of which the marriage 
ceremony is performed.” 

DIED. 

In Clnpham Read,*?!, F.(heard Parratt 
cor;. Clerk of the Journals of tlie House of 
Peers. 

At Cobliam, Anne, wife of Joseph lving, 
esq. of Gray’s Inn-square. 

In Dean’s Yard, Westminster, aft, the 
Her. ff illiam Douglas, Chancellor of 
Kulisbmy, Prebendary of Westminster, 
Rector of Gillingham, and son of the late 
Dr. Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury. 

In Poitlaud-placc, 76, JZieut. Gen. 
Cha> les Morgan. 

At Holleys, Surrey, Mist Muirbey, 
daughter of tlie late Sir Joseph Mawbey. 

At Hastings, in his 7i5th year. Col. Met¬ 
rics, commandant of the City of London 
Light Horse Volunteers. His icinaim 
were interred in Westminster Abbey; und 
the public proce-sion of the coips was a 
solemn and grand spectacle. 

At Wostbonrne Terrace, Paddington, 
liiekmd Hurry, esq. 

At Lower Tooting, 00, Mr. Thomas 
Hookhnm, sen. known for above half a cen¬ 
tury as tbe spirited conductor of a book¬ 
selling and library establishment in New 
amt Old Bond-street, where it still flou¬ 
rishes as one of the first of its kind in the 
metropolis, under the liberal management 
of a son, who-e filial piety constituted the 
chief solace of the afflicted age of hi* pa¬ 
rent. Mr. H. was the father of the book- 
selling trade, and set one of tlie first ex¬ 
amples of those library establishments 
which arc now so numerous and so welt 
SB it supported; 
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ettpported: «nd which have «o eminently 
contributed to enlighten all claim of 
society. Ip this respect, the march of 
knowledge, in England, has been greatly 
accelerated by the successive enterprises 
of Batho, Noble, Lowndes, Lane, 
Bell, and Hookham ; and we avail 
ourselves of this opportunity to state, 
that, as these institutions are peculiar 
to the British islands, we are proba¬ 
bly more indebted to these projectors, 
and their successors, than, at first sight, 
we may be willing to allow, for that ge¬ 
neral diffusion of intelligence which raises 
the population of Britain so far above 
other nations. 

In Thornton-street, Southwark, Mr. J. 
Beveridge. He put an end to bis existence 
from despondence produced by misconcep¬ 
tion in the study or the Scriptures. 

At Gloucester House, 8t, Mrs. Rachael 
Hooper, widow of Dr. Joseph H. a member 
of the Society of Friends. 

In Enston-sqnare, 77, John Horsley, esq. 
late of High Beach, Essex. 

In Frith-street, Soho, 81, James Dyson, 
esq. of Margate. 

At Camberwell, 80, Mr. John Ackland. 

In Bartholomew Close, 69, Mrs. Mary 
Woodhouse. 

Ellen, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
James Rudge, of Limehonse. 

In Canterbury-row, Newington, Mrs. 
Eccleston. 

In Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, 
Edward Ogle, esq. of Worthing; a place, 
in great measure, raised to distinction by 
bis spirit of enterprise. 

In Bcaumont-slreet, St, Mary-le-bone, 
John Storey, esq. formerly Lieut. Col. of 
the fist fodt. 
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In the Borough, 46, Mr. Joseph Riehett, 

At East Dorwicb, S3, Mr. T. Smith 
Bany. / 

In Baker-street, Portman-square, Lady 
Elisabeth Drummond, aunt to the Marquis 
of Northampton. 

In Conduit-street, 81, Sir Walter Far* 
quhar, hart, a very successful and fashion¬ 
able physician, by which profession he long 
enjoyed a princely revenue and con¬ 
siderable distinction. 

In Weymoutti-street,'65, Ann, Dowager 
Marchioness Townshend. 

At West Ham Abbey, 50, William 
Voogkt, esq. 

At Brentford, 24, Mr. S. Remolds, late 
chemical operator to the Apothecaries’- 
Company. 

On River-terrace, Islington, 66, W. H. 
Mortimer , esq. 

In Parliament-street, 68, J. Lane Col¬ 
ville, esq. 

In Chancery-lane, Mrs. Frances Reynell. 

In Devonshire-place, Dr. Weir, late 
Director General of the Army Medical 
Department, and much respected in bis 
public employment. 

In St. Martin t s-lane, 51, Mr. W. 
Griffith. 

In Green-street, Grosvenor-square, 79, 
Mrs. Cooke. 

In the Poultry, Mrs. Swift, sin. 

On Richmond Green, William Col¬ 
lins, esq. 

In Watling-street, 74, Mr. James 
Blipkinsop. 

At Brompton, the wife of Arthur Bailey, 
esq. of Upper Bedford-placc. 

In Cockspur-street, 68, Mr. E. Rymer. 

Henry Vonholte, esq. of Kingslaud 
Green. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: 

Of, Records of very eminent and remarkable Persons recently Deceased, 


MR. W. MILLER, OF PERTH. 
"Ik/TR. Walter Miller, merchant, of 
xyx Perth, who lately died at the age 
of 62, was as remarkable for the incidents 
of his life as fpr the singular energy of his 
mind and character, and the unshaken 
independence of his political principles. 
He was one of the most zealous and dis¬ 
tinguished of the partisans of reform in 
Scotland, in the early part of tho war 
against republican France; and was ar¬ 
rested at the same time with Mpia, 
Gerald, Fyiche, Palmer, Makgarot, 
apd oilier sufferers in the cause; hut the 
prudence apa moderation of bis previons 
ponduct exempted him from the rigorous 
penalty indicted on those gentlemen. Al¬ 
though assiduous in the harrassiug details 
pf bis business, and conspicuously atten¬ 
tive to hi| family dptips, he also cultivated 
literature with uncommon ardour and 
fuepess. His early education bad beep 


very limited; and bis after-occupations 
were not -:.»ily in utter discordance with 
bis studies, but they also, in a great 
measure, precluded him the leisure and 
retirement which, with most others, is the 
essential requisite of menial improvemen t; 
yet the natnral strength and vigour of his 
mind supplied the place of all those props 
and aids of weaker intellects, and enabled 
him to attain to a degree of sound and 
discerning intelligence, which even by 
those who devote their lives to its ac¬ 
quirement is seldom reached. His views 
of things were clear and comprehensive; 
and his speculations on -jrery subject, to 
which he directed bis attention, were pro¬ 
found and original. He contemplated his 
objects from a point of view peculiarly 
his own ; and, although this might not, in 
some instances, have been the most hap¬ 
pily chosen, and his lights in others might 
paw beep comparatively Imperfect, his 

powers 
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his deductions from these precise and 
forcible in all. 


Mr. Miller was the able author of several 
political essays; which, with the events' 
and circumstances that called them 
forth, have now lost their interest; 
but his work, entitled “ Physical and 
Metaphysical Enquiries," will remain a 
lasting monument of his genius and power 
of mind. This last production, though 
from peculiar circumstances it may be 
little known, was highly estimated by those 
who were capable of appreciating its 
merits, for the novelty and originality of 
the author’s views, and for the acuteness 
and strength of argument with which he 
lias followed out the subjects treated of: 
and, although they may not agree with 
him in the general results lie has endea¬ 
voured to deduce from his speculations 
and enquiries, yet they acknowledged 
themselves gratified and instructed by the 
profundity of iiis reasonings, and by the 
extended range and power of thought 
evinced by him. It was his intention to 
have continued and extended these en¬ 
quiries; and it is to be regretted that the 
increased difficulties of bis other occu¬ 
pations, and his declining health, for many 
years, prevented their completion. As a 
man, his conduct and feelings were re¬ 
gulated by the most rigid moral principle; 
bis integrity was never questioned or im¬ 
peached ; and, by those who knew him 
intimately, his memory will long be che¬ 
rished and revered. Such a mail merits 
a tablet in the Westminster Abbey 
of the periodical press! 


THE LATE MR. WILLIAM SPENCE. 

Mr. Spence was horn at Greenock 
on the 1st day of July, 1777. Du¬ 
ring childhood he was distinguished for 
his docility and reasonableness. Indeed, 
he exercised his understanding so early, 
that even the little concerns of his boyish 
amusements were regulated with a degree 
of gravity ouly expected in the more com¬ 
prehensive, but not more interesting trans¬ 
actions of manhood. 

When he had just turned his sixth year, 
the English teacher informed his mother 
” that he should be sent to the grammar- 
■chool. He yas accordingly placed 
there, and, in the intervals of the classes, 
received lessops ip writing and arithmetic 
at another school. His progress in Latin 
was not remarkable; ana, incredible as it 
may almost now appear, he certainly did 
not evince any uncommon capacity for 
arithmetical calculations: but still, such 
was the originality of Iiis character, that 
he was undoubtedly considered by Iiis 
companions as “ no vulgar hoy.” If lie 
received little applause from the master, I 
well repietnber that about the age of 
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twelve he obtained no small admiration 
from our companions, by fanskill in casting 
and boring brass cannon, and ia making 
gunpowder. He even attempted to pre¬ 
pare fulminating powder, of the necessary 
ingredients of which he had acquired some 
knowledge; and it was agreed that the 
experiment should be performed*in one 
kitchen. I had the honour to hold the 
shovel on that great occasion. Witli what 
trepidation we waited for tiie symptomatic 
blue flame that was to precede an explosion 
to astonish all the town! Alas! like the 
alcliymist watching for the appearance of 
flic peacock’s tail in his retort, we ex¬ 
pected long, but tiie bright harbinger 
never appeared, and the ingredients 
skipped from tiie siiovel with tiie most 
contemptible and mortifying crackle. 

When I look back at these hazardous 
amusements, I can scarcely refrain from 
shnddering at the risks which we ran. 
One night, while busily employed at the 
kitcheu-fire of one of our companions, and 
in tiie Hct of pounding tiie ingredients, tiie 
lady of tiie iiouse came suddenly upon us. 
In the alarm of the momeut, the mortar 
with its contents was overturned, and 
some of the mixture falling on a live 
cinder, tiie whole of what we had pre¬ 
pared blazed up to the ceiling, and, but 
fora tedious quality which we were never 
able to extract from our powder, the con¬ 
sequences might have been terrible. 

These experiments were the amuse* 
meats of tiie winter evenings; in tiie sum¬ 
mer our holidays were usually speut ia 
excursions. I do not remember that tiie 
members of our little peculiar fraternity 
were much addicted to fishing or seeking 
nests; but we had many delightful rural 
and maritime adventures. 

About this time our intimacy with the 
late Mr. Park commenced, a gentleman 
who united, to the mildest and most unaf¬ 
fected manners, talents of a very high 
order, and acquirements of great extent 
and variety. It lias unfortuuately hap¬ 
pened, that his infirm constitution pre¬ 
vented him from bestowing particular at¬ 
tention on any department of literature a* 
an author; but the whole community of 
Greenock will concur in the assertion, 
that few men maintained & more con¬ 
sistently virtuous character, or displayed a 
more rational knowledge of every'snbject 
on which Iiis opinion was required. In 
taste and judgment I have never met with 
his superior; and it was my good fortune 
to enjoy tiie advantages of his frankest 
friendship till the close of his blameless 
life. Spence was a year older than Park, 
and two more than 1. He belonged 
rather to an elder race of boys, but be pre¬ 
ferred the society of the younger, who 
were perhaps more tractable to his supe¬ 
riority, and look more interest in Iiis pur¬ 
suits. It is necessary to mention these 
particulars, because the intimacy which 

giew 
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grew «p from this period among the tri- 
umvirate had a strong leciprocal influence 
w tlieir respective minds. 

from the epoch of becoming intimate 
with Park, little cliange took place in our 
anittmer amusements; bqt during winter it 
is probable that, we began to read more 
than formerly: I say probable, because I 
am not sure thgt this was the case; but I 
suspect that our taste for reading took a 
higher direction about this time, and that, 
instead of talcs and adventures, wc began 
to skirt the domains..of biography and his* 
tory. Tliis, I think, was partly owing to 
the example of Park, who enjoyed in hi$, 
father a most judicious superintendant. 
The old gentleman had read a great deal 
himself, and was a man of more than com¬ 
mon liberality of opinion; but he enter¬ 
tained a decided aversion to works of fic¬ 
tion and enthusiasm : so that, while his son 
was encouraged in his predilection for 
books, he was prohibited from reading 
novels and adventures. 

When the business of education was 
finished, Spence was sent to Glasgow to 
be brought up as a manufacturer, and was 
placed under the care of a Mr. Strothers, 
0 friend of his fattier. This gentleman 
possessed singular attainments in the lan¬ 
guages, and a most profound knowledge of 
mathematics, accompanied with the most 
amiable dispositions and a delightful sim¬ 
plicity of character. He was, indeed, in 
many respects, an extraoidinaiy man. 
The hours of business were faithfully de¬ 
voted to the counting-house, and lus even¬ 
ings, to a late hour, spent in literary and 
scientific studies. Pleased with the intel¬ 
ligence and serenity of young Spence, Mr. 
Strothers endeavoured to direct his laste 
to his own peculiar pursuit*; but it was 
not until be had attempted to make a 
magic lantern, that the philosopher could 
be persuaded to give any attention to 
mathematics. From that period, however, 
Ilia, genius was awakened, and lie filially 
abandoned business, and gave up bis 
whole mind toscience. 

During the time that be was thus occu¬ 
pied iu Glasgow, lie made occasions 
visits to Greenock ; and I can scarcely re. 
collect without smding the effect which his 
re-appearance had on his companions. His 
natural .gravity seemed to be prodigi- 
pusly inn eased. He had learnt, among 
pther accomplishments, from Mr. Stro¬ 
thers, to take suuff; and, by living 
$n so. abstracted a state from all ju¬ 
venile hilarity, he was become a most 
sententious personage. By this time we 
$iad put off the carelessness of schoolboys, 
pud began to pay some attention to dress; 
but our friend was moving altogether in a 
different sphere. His apparel was of the 
gravest hue and the most formal cut, and 
woru with a degree of negligence that 
might well have become a touch older phi. 
losopher. 


At first wa were inclined to laagli at bia 
affectations; but the solidity of his manner 
repressed our ridicule, and those colloquial 
powers which formed one>of the characte¬ 
ristics of his genius, goon clianged oar feel¬ 
ings into something more allied to 
reverence. He had acquired the art of 
speaking with great fulness and pro¬ 
priety ; and, though be always necessarily 
retained the Scottish tone, he subsequently 
lost much of the accent, and hts language 
was not only excellent English, but highly 
classical in the phraseology.—He had be¬ 
sides acquired a knowledge of mathe¬ 
matics far beyond all our conceptions, 
and was acquainted with tne philosophy of 
various subjects, to which none of us bad 
paid the slightest attention. 

He continued with Mr. Strothers till the 
death of that gentleman, which took place 
iu 1797, when he returned to reside with 
his mother, his father having also in the 
mean time died. 

Soon after his arrival in Greenock, a 
small literary society was established 
among us, in which essays were occasion¬ 
ally read, and the whole of those impor¬ 
tant questions debated on which so much 
of the present and prospective comforts 
of mankind depend. In those meetings 
Spence was eminently distinguished ; but 
there was an indefinite character about 
bis reflections, arising partly from the 
generality of his views, and partly from 
the oratorial mode ot expression which he 
had acquired. Tins peculiarity, however, 
was gradually rectified; and, at the time 
of iiis death, perhaps few public speakers 
could more clearly and ably develop their 
opinions on any topie, than Mr. Spence 
could do his on the most abstract sub¬ 
jects. It must, however, be allowed, 
that he often contended for the sake of 
argument, and continued tiie discussion 
when he ought to have acknowledged 
himself refuted, but which was not often 
the case; for, on all subjects, lie brought 
such a stock of knowledge to hear, and 
was so ropious in his illustrations, that his 
opponents were obliged to surrender to 
his learning what they denied to Ins rea¬ 
soning. In these intellectual conflicts, 
the amenity of his temper was never 
disturbed; and he bore, with the equa¬ 
nimity of a SocraUs, the pith and vehe¬ 
mence of ins more variable antagonists. 

This society, continued its monthly 
meetings during winter till the spring of 
1804, and from that lime occasionally, as 
the members happened to meet. Iu 180a 
he visited most parts of England with 
Park, and they spent soup; time with me 
in London. In 1308 lie again came to 
London, and remained several months, 
during which he punted his essay on 
Logarithmic Transcendents. In 1814 he 
left Greenock with tiie intention of being 
married to a lady to whom he had been 

long 
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lone engaged ; and they came, together 
with his sister, again to London, where 
they were united, and where they intended 
to remain. Soon after his marriage he 
returned with Mrs. Spence and his sister 
to Scotland; and in his journey from 
Greenock to Edinburgh, as they were 
coming back to England, he was taken 
ill at Glasgow, and died in the inn where 
they had put up only for the night, on the 
23d day of May, IB 15. 

Of the merits of Mr. Spence as a ma¬ 
thematician I am incapable of judging; 
bat I have understood, from some of the 
most distinguished students of tiie science, 
that his acquirements were of a very high 
and original kind. In general knowledge, 
however, I do not scruple to say, that in 
the circle of an acquaintance that em¬ 
braces many of the most accomplished 
characters of the age, I have met with no 
one who, with so much information, united 
the same colloquial powers of unfolding 
what lie knew. On many subjects be 
certainly did not possess that stock of 
minute facts which enabled men* of far 
less erudition to converse with more 
effect; but there was no subject of which 
he did not possess a liberal portion of 
information : on several he was profoundly 
versed; and, with an aptitude that often 
surprised by its alacrity, be could show 
himself acquainted with the outlines of 
all. In music lie was not only a scientific 
harmonist and a pleading composer, but 
he performed on the flute with admirable 


sweetness and skffL His. knowledge of 
the Latin language waa confined to works 
of science, and waa principally acquired 
during his residence with Mr. Struthers. 
His French was also limited to reading; 
and he was not unacquainted with Italian i 
but in the latter, as in the Latin, I believe 
his studies'were restricted to mathematical 
works. Hewrotc respectable verses; and his 
voice, which was a fine tenor, enabled him 
to sing pathetic airs, especially those of his 
own composition, with much taste and 
effect. His manuers, as I have already in* 
tiuiated, were naturally grave ; but there 
were freer moments in which lie appeared 
t& much advantage, and a mild and playful 
humour adorned the constitutional serious* 
ness of his character. 

He bequeathed his books to the Com* 
miltce of the Gieenock Library; and the 
magistiatcs of the town, with his friends 
and old school-fellows, have opened a sub* 
scriplion to erect a tablet to his memory 
in the principal church. His merits as a 
man oflettcrs, from the nature of his par¬ 
snips, aie necessarily limited to the know¬ 
ledge of a tew students; and those of his 
character can only be imperfectly guessed 
from thc«c little tributes of a long un¬ 
broken friendship, lint, if the former in¬ 
spire bis readers with any degree* of 
respect comparable to the esteem iu which 
be was held by those who knew him Best, 
the fragments iu this volume will form a 
lasting monument of liis genius. 

March 1819. J. Galt. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 

With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


KoRTiniMnF.ni.Ann asp Durham. 

I T is in contemplation to open the coal 
. field of Durham into Yorkshire. A hill 
is to he brought into Parliament, to cariy a 
rail-way from Bishop Auckland to Dar¬ 
lington and Stork ton. 

Married.] Mr. J. Watson, to Miss K. 
Huggnp.—Mr. J. Burrell, to Miss J. Smith 
Oats.—Mr.Ncsham, to Mrs. Law: nil of 
Newcastle.— Mr. J. Nicholson, to Miss S. 
Norris, both of Gateshead.— Mr. W. 
Walker, of Gateshead, to Miss H. Wil¬ 
burn, of Durham.—Mr. J. Brodie, to Miss 
A. Bewick.—Mr. J. Green well, to Miss J. 
George: all of North Shields.—Mr. Hor¬ 
ner, to Miss Wilson, both of Darlington. 
—Mr. Stafford, to Miss Martin, both of 
Bishopwearmouth.—Mr. R. Burgess, to 
Miss M. A. Brown, both of Stockton. 
—William Robinson, esq. of Hamsteiley 
Lodge, to Joaimab, daughter of lire late 
Adm. Christian.—Mr. W. Thompson, of 
Tioughcnd, to Miss M. Chariton, of 
Lakerhall. — Mr. Taylor, of Laverick- 
hill, to Mrs. Oxon, of Earsden.—Mr. F, 
Frier, of Brothcntoue, to Miss A. Coch¬ 
rane, of Benrig. 


Died.] At Newcastle, 41, Mr. E. Red- 
sliaw.—In Pilgrim-street, 45, Mrs. M. 
Johnson.—Mr. G. Frost.—88, Mrs. M. 
Watkin. — ,)2, Mr. T. Douglas.— 70 , 
Mrs. S. Pratt.—In Sandgale, at an ad¬ 
vanced age, Mr«. W. Cox.—In the High 
Bridge, Mr. G. Henderson. 

At Gateshead, 65, Mrs. E. Scongall. 

At Durham, Mrs. M. Hutchinson.—Mr. 
P. Great head. 

At Sunderland, 05, Mrs. W. Emerson. 
—67, Mr. T. Walton. 

At North Shields, 75, Mrs. E. Fowler, 
by a coal waggon going over her.—65, 
Mis. J. Hedworth.—36, Mr*. R. Nichol¬ 
son. 

At South Shields, 66, Mrs. W. Holmes. 
At Bishopwearmouth, 51, Mrs. S.Young. 
—At Morpeth, 87, Frauris Dawson, esq. 
— 77, Mr. A. Thompson.—67, Mr. W. 
Dunn.—At Barnardcastlc, 9«, Mrs. Win- 
dale.—82, Mrs. Heslop. 

At Biriiopauckland, 85, Mrs. A. Todd. 
At Stockton, 59, James Ward, esq. de- 
BervedJy regretted.—57, Mr. J. Lodge. 

At the Lcazcs, Hexham,S7, Mrs.Sparke, 
widow of Isaac S. esq. of Stunmerrods.— 

At 
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At Wardley-lrall, 82, Mr. W. Bulman.—At 
West A comb, 69, Mr. J. Armstrong.—At 
the Lee, Rothbnry Forest, 75, Mr. J. Cru- 
thers.—At Thornton, 75, Francis Chap¬ 
man, efq.—At Sliadfin, 45, Lieut. Price, 
4th batt. R. Veterans.—At Belford, 74, 
Mrs. G. Hall, regretted.—At Elrington, 51, 
Miss E. Lambert.—At Lumley, at an ad* 
vanced age, Mr. J. Raisbe ck.—At Kings* 
wood, 85, Mrs. Ann Liddell. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

A great number of weavers, some wholly 
bat of work, and others only partially 
employed, lately assembled in the Market* 
place, Carlisle, for the purpose of making 
their distressed situation known to the 
leading gentlemen of the city, who wei‘e 
then assembled to petition Parliament 
against the Renewal of the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Act. They expressed their wil¬ 
lingness to work at whatever employment 
might be provided for them. In conse¬ 
quence, meetings of the inhabitants were 
held, and subscriptions raised for their 
relief. 

Married .] Mr. J. Thompson, to Miss J. 
Shields.—Mr. J. Nicholson, to Miss M. 
M’Vitey.—Mr. W, Longhead, to Miss 
M. Burns: all of Carlisle.—Mr. W. B. 
Kearney, of Cockeruiouth, to Miss A. 
Mir^house, of Meresike, in Loweswater. 
—James Johnson, esq. to Miss Yate, both 
Kendal.—Mr. J. Sewell, to Miss Dodgson, 
both of Appleby.—Mr. A. Young, of 
little Orton, to Miss M. Reay, of Wcst- 
curtliwaite.—Mr. D. N icliol, R. N. of How 
End, to Miss M. Moody, of Longtown.— 
Mr. T. Hewitt, of Cryndledike, to Miss 
Graham, of Prior Rigg. 

Died.] At Carlisle, in Botchergate, 70, 

, Mrs. A. Dixon.—90, Mr. T. Cairick, one 
of the Society of Friends.—In Ricker- 
gate, 46, Mrs. M. Armstrong.—76, Mrs. 
H. Nelson.—Mrs. Paley, widow of the 
Rev. Dr. Paley, the celebrated theolo¬ 
gian. 

At Whitehaven, 76, Mrs. Sarah Piper, 
one of the Society of Friends.—68, Mr. 
T. Nicholson, librarian of the White¬ 
haven Library. 

At Maryport, 71, Mr. J. Walton.—61, 
Mr. T. Bowman. 

At Kirkby Stephen, 51, Mrs. R. Atkin- 
aon. 

At Wigton, Mrs. Taylor, widow of the 
Rev. Mr. Taylor.—60, Mr. A. Donaldson. 
*5, Mr. B. Sisson.—56, Mr. W. Lowes. 

At Kelso, Mr. J. Yule.—Mrs. T. Scott. 

At Nealliouse, 72, Mr. J. Howe.—At 
Broad Guards, 67, Mr. T. Storey.—The 
Rev. Mr. Tliornborongh, curate of Ken¬ 
dal.—At Morley, 56, Mr. J. Salkeld.—At 
Caldbeck, Mrs. M. Wilson, much respect¬ 
ed.—At Casterton-hall, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Scales. 

YORKSHIRE. 

A Public Meeting was recently held At 
York, on the subject of the Assessed 
4 


Taxes: several resolutions were agreed to, 
and a Petition ordered to be presented to 
Parliament. The Resolutions stated, 
“ That the Act of Parliament which ren¬ 
ders the shops of tradesmen liable to be 
assessed with the House Duty and Win¬ 
dow Tax, along with the dwelling-honse, 
under the same roof, whilst the large 
establishments and warehouses of m«r- 
chants, not so connected, are exempt from 
every such assessment, is partial and op¬ 
pressive.” 

One of the largest factories in York¬ 
shire, situated at Leeds, built by Messrs. 
Clayton and Gorside, at an expence of 
60,0001. for the manufacture of flax, can¬ 
vass, and linen, &c. has lately been closed, 
and several hundreds of hands thrown out 
of employment. Mr. Gorside is about to 
remove to the United States. 

The first Tuesday of the month is usu¬ 
ally the grand day of business at Leeds, 
and on which 20,000 pieces of woollens 
have been sold. On a late Tuesday, only 
aiventy were disposed of. Numbers of 
workman are idle, and the little masters 
equally distressed. 

A number of cloth-dressers of Leeds, 
called croppers, in distress from want of 
employment, have lately formed them¬ 
selves into an association, for the purpose 
of emigrating either to Canada or the 
United States. 

At a late meeting of the inhabitants of 
Sheffield, convened by the master cutlers, 
it was determined to petition the Legis¬ 
lature against the continuance of State Lai - 
terits, as being inimical to tiic prosperity 
and best interests of the country. 

Married.] Mr. J. Dunn, jun. to Miss M. 
A. Hicks.—Mr. P. Clark, to Miss M. 
Cooper: all of Hull.—Mr. T. Dense, to 
Miss Robinson, both of York.—Mr. T. 
Cordnkes, of York, to Miss E. Bnrden, of 
Lincoln.—Mr. S. Glover, to Miss Ljttle- 
wood.—Mr. 8. Stanclific, to Miss E. 
Rhodes: all of Leeds.—Mr. J. Taylor, of 
Leeds, to Mrs. Stringer, widow of Richard 
S. esq. of Einby Wood-house.—Mr. T. 
Keiup, of Huddersfield, to Miss E. Barber, 
of Halifax.—Mr. J. Smith, to Miss M. A. 
Johnson.—Mr. T. Haley, to Miss Haigh: 
all of Huddersfield.—Mr. J. Berry, of 
Hnddersficld, to Miss C. Theakstone, of 
Ripon.—Mr. W. A. Preston, of Burnley, 
to Miss S. Lawson, of Halifax.—Mr. K. 
Dalton, to Mrs. F. Sheppard, both of Be¬ 
verley.—Mr. G. Gass, to Miss E. Moore, 
both of Knaresborough.—Beaumont Tay¬ 
lor, esq. of Huddersfield, to Miss D. Kel- 
ner, of Laverock-hall, Dalton.—Mr. S. 
Dolson, of Woodlesford, to Miss H. Har¬ 
rison, of Loft-house.—Edwin Smith, esq. 
of Rounday, to Miss E. Ridsdale, of 
Wakefield. 

Died.] At Hnll, 34, Mr. ,W. Clappison, 
suddenly.—In Parliament-street, 80 , Mrs. 
F. Cooper.—42, Mr. T. Leonard, jun. 

-48, 
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—48,'Mrs. VoIIani;.-.55, Mrs. S. Cook_ 

5?, Mrs. W. Biglin.— 67, Mrs. M. Wil- 
lougliby.—48, Mr. Snell, of Caistor.—In 
Whitefriar {into, 39, Mr. £. Wilkinson,— 
S?, Mr. W. Emeiy, deservedly respected. 

At Leeds, 51, Mr. Cooper, of the firm 
of Frencli, Cooper, and Co. of tlmt town, 
merchants, deservedly lamented.—Miss S. 
Gascoigne.—34, Mrs. J. Hall.*—In St. 
James’s-strcct, 71, Mr. R. Kendall .—111 
Albion-street, Mary Horsfall, one of the 
Society of Friends.—Sarah Hird, widow 
of Dr. H. a member of the Society of 
Friends.—Mrs. Heard, regretted. 

At York, in Mickiegatc, 79, William 
Gage, esq. deservedly respected. 

At Wakefield,64, Mr. J. Hold^vorth, of 
the firm of Miles, Hey wood, and Co. 

At Halifax, Mrs. Pearson.—Mrs. W. 
Walker. 

At Pontefract, Mr. B. Jorsett. 

At Bridlington, Mr. W. Wintringhatn.— 
23, Mrs. Bird.—75, Mr. It. Smith. 

At Dewsbury, Mr. J. Hemingway. 

At Ripon, 55, Mrs. Appleton. 

At Bcvciloy, 74, Mrs. Hunter, widow of 
William H. esq.—52, Mrs. E, Lake. 

At Stokesly, 78. Mr. M. Greenside.— 
At Clecklieatun, 41, Mr. J. Law.—At 
Wentworth Lodge, 56, Mr. J. Cobb.—At 
Non-Appleton, 63, Mrs. I'.tty, deservedly 
lamented.—At Anlahy,85, George Bodley, 
esq. of Lombard-street, London, regretted. 
—At Cottingham, at an advanced age, 
Capt. Davis, R. N.—70, the Rev. T. 
Maunsey, vicar of 1’raj ton. 

At Leeds, in the 83d year of his age, 
W 111 . Hey, esq. F. R. 8. Alderman of this 
borough, and late senior surgeon to the 
Leeds General Inliimary. His surgical 
skill is well known to have been consum¬ 
mate ; it was founded on accurate ana¬ 
tomical science, and perfected by the ex¬ 
tent of bis practice. His “ Observations on 
Surgery," and his Treatise on the Blood," 
are works of sterling merit ; they are the 
best on their subjects, and will long attest 
his proficiency in every branch of his 
profession. The noblest institution of the 
town, the General Infirmary, was raised, 
in a great measure, by his benevolent ex¬ 
ertions, und has gi own almost to perfec¬ 
tion under his auspices: for nearly half 
a century, he regularly and assiduously 
supported it by his talents. 

I.ANCASHIHE. 

The Calendar of the late Lancaster 
Assizes contained the names of 112 pri¬ 
soners. Sentence of death was passed 
upon FORTY-FOUR, viz. twenty-two 
convicted of burglary; four for stealing in 
dwelling-houses to the value of 40s.; four 
for highway robbery ; five for horse-steal¬ 
ing ; one for uttering coilnterfeit coin; one 
for shooting with intent to bodily harm; 
five for nttering forged bank notes; one 
for a rape; and one for highway robbery 
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and burglary. The seven latter convict* 
were left for execution. 

Married.] Mr. J. S. Balls, to Mho C. 
Andrews.—Mr. J. Askwoith, to Miss A. 
Barley.—Mr. S. Mather, to Miss £. 
Howaith: all of Manchester.—Mr. J. 
Lowe, of Manchester, to Miss E. Newton, 
of Ardwick.—Mr. H. Hargreaves, of Man¬ 
chester, to Miss M. Higson, of Heaton 
Norris.—Mr. J. Downes, of Manchester, 
to Miss P. Williams, of Chester.—Mr. D. 
Richardson, to Miss J. Riggar, of 8 ey- 
monr-street.—Mr. J. Ewing, to Miss A. 
Parr, of Great Georgc-^qnare.—Mr. W» 
P. Fream, to Miss A. T. Dobb: alt of 
Liverpool.—Capt. Cray, of Liverpool, to 
Miss S. L. Parry, of Chester.—.Mr. E. 
Cox, of Liverpool, to Miss Walker, of 
Micklcgate, York.—Mr. J. Wheclton, of 
Liverpool, to Miss M. Winfield,of Chester* 
—Mr. J. Towne, of Toxteth paik, to Miss 
H. Bcnnion, of Sonthlev.—Mr. E. A. 
Lucas, of Pendleton, to Miss E. Haslant, 
of Salford.—Mr. T. R. Hridson, of Moor 
Platt, to Miss S. Matthews, of Caton.— 
Mr. W. Baxter, jun. to Mrs. Atkinson, 
both of Poulton by the Sands.—Mr. W. 
Whitehead, of Longsight, to Miss Bentley, 
of Haughton-hall. 

Dili f.] At Liverpool, in Blundell-street, 
60, Mr. J. Payne.—In Sweeting-street, 
Mr. J. Harrison.—39, Mr. T. Hutchinson. 
—In Rodncy-street, E. Joseph, esq. of 
Springfield-house, West Derby, president 
of the Jewish congregation, highly and de¬ 
servedly esteemed.—In Hnnter-street, 38, 
Mrs. F. E. M‘Kinney.-rln Duke-street, 
Mis. T. Richards.—In Soho-strcet, 50, 
Mrs. Hanmer. 

At St. Helen’s, 54, Mr. W. Glover.—At 
Bardsea, 26, Mr. J. Neale. —At West 
Derby, 51 , Mr, E. Harrison.—At Davy 
rlnliiie Hall, 74, Henry Norris, esq. a 
magistrate for this county.—At Waver- 
tree, 79, Capt. J. Tweed. 

A t Manchester, in King-street, Mrs. J. 
Walker.—In Exchange-street, 44, Mr. H. 
Wilson, deservedly regretted.—At Oreen- 
liill, 73, Samuel Jones, esq. late banker. 

At Blackburn, 37, Mr. J. Hauby, 
printer of the “ Blackburn Mail.” 

At Wigan, 24, the Rev.T. Tale,Catholic 
priest, deservedly esteemed for liis minis¬ 
terial character ami private benevolence* 

At Warrington, 68 , Mrs. M. Lea. 

At Preston, 63, Mr. J. tirecnall. 

CHESHIRE. 

Messrs. Raguley, Drummond, and 
Johnson, three persons who had been 
imprisoned, and treated with questionable 
severity, under the late wanton suspen¬ 
sion of the Habeas Corpus act, and whd 
were prevented from seeking redress at 
law by the extraordinary Bill of Indem- 
nitv, were brought to trial at tha late 
Chester^ Assizes, on the gri*t»« that they 
bad complained, at a public meeting near 
9 C Stockport, 
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Stockport, of the injustice which they 
had suffered, in no measured language; 
and had also urged the people who were as¬ 
sembled to petition Parliament, “ to seek 
redress by force, if their petitions were, 
as heretofore, treated with contempt.” A 
Mr. Seller, a brewer of Chester, was fore¬ 
man of }ire special jury,Mr. Serjeant Copley 
presided as judge, and Mr. Williams, who 
was counsel for the defendants, made an 
able and eloquent defenre, but they were 
instantly found guilty; and on the following 
day, after very energetic speeches, in 
which they disclaimed any appeal to 
mercy, the learned Serjeant sentenced 
them to two tears’ imprisonment, and 
to give security for three years! The case 
of these men has excited through the 
nation a very general sympathy, because 
mnch allowance was due to feelings ex¬ 
asperated by severe personal sufferings, 
for which they were deprived of rcdie-s; 
and great respect is due to the orators 
of any body of petitioners, whose right 
of petition would he useless if the 
grounds could not be freely discussed. At 
Sic same time, it cannot be doubted that 
on tills occasion the bounds of discretion 
were exceeded, if the witnesses merit any 
credit ; but, in our opinion, it would have 
been politic, as well as magnanimous, if 
the threatened ministers had treated (lie 
whole with contempt, or, dt most, had 
held Johnson to bail for His good be¬ 
haviour. 

The provincial papers describe the dis¬ 
tress of the people as at its height in the 
district from Stockport to Manchester. 
On this important subject, we re-advise 
the Government to assess farms in propor¬ 
tion to their size, and to lend in millions 
to the landed proprietors, to enable them 
to build 50,000 farm-houses, on parcels 
from So to 50 acres each; and then, and 
then oni y, v» ill this misery be removed. 

. Married.] Mr. Plienix, to Miss E. Wil¬ 
liams.—Mr. £. Hamilton, to Miss Holford: 
ail of Ciiester.—Mr. S. Jones, of North- 
gate-street, Chester, to Miss Briscoe, of 
Clayley.—Mr. G. Kent Pearson, of Mac¬ 
clesfield, to Miss J. M. Lees, of Wib- 
bersley.—Mr. $1. Webb, of Wimslow, to 
Miss A. Hodgson, of Wildenpool.—Shall* 
cross Jacsou, esq. capt. 3d dragoons, of 
Bebington, to Miss F. Cook,of Newton- 
Ball.—Capt. Rylance, of the 43d infantry, 
to Miss M. Brooke, of Shrigley. 

Died.] At Chester, 68, Mr. C. Tomlin- 
gon.—87, Mrs. Henchman, widow of 
Charles II. esq.—Mrs. J. Williamson.—37, 
Mrs. W. Barth, much icspected.—74, Mr. 
George Bnlkeley, formerly an active 
bookseller.—At' Stockport, Mr. P. Wild, 
jon. generally respected. 

At Congleton, Mrs. Watson, wife of 
Holland W. esq. 

At Macclesfield, 37, Mr. S. Piadleton, 
lamented ior his untiabie qualities. 


At Sandbarh, Mr. J« Cqlclougli, de¬ 
servedly respected. 

. DERBYSHIRE. 

At the late Derby Assizes, SEVEN¬ 
TEEN prisoners received sentence of 
death; among whom was Hannah Becking, 
for administering poison to Jane Giant, 
the younger, at Litton. The other 16 were 
reprieved. 

A general meeting of the inhabitants of 
the town and neighbouiliond of Chester¬ 
field was lately held, when Petitions to 
both houses of Parliament, for a revision 
of the Penal Code, were agreed to. 

Married.] Mr. R. Bromley, of Derby, 
to Miss Tabbrrcr, of Tut limy.—Mr. T. 
Fisher, of Dei by, to Miss Siddon, of .Sten- 
ton.—Mr. R. Campion, of Derby, to Miss 
H. Burton, of Nottingham.—Mr. Wiagg, 
of Buttcrlcy, to Mi-s Bradley, of Yicldcrs* 
ley.—Mr. J. Jenkinson, to Mrs. Robin¬ 
son, of Wittington.—Mr. J. Poitcr, of 
Wiln, to Miss Jackson, of l)r> pool.—Mr. 
J. Merry,‘of Biaiisfoid, to Miss Brjar, of 
Markesto.i-pnik.—Mr. J. Walters,to Miss 
A. Sutton, boili of Pentridge. 

Died.] At Derby, 21, Miss E. Daven¬ 
port. 

At Chesterfield, Mrs. Fenton, mnch re¬ 
gretted. 

At Helper, 85, Mrs. Stokell. 

At Wnksvvortli, Mr. G. Pearson, jun. 

At Stavely, 27, Mr. \V. Ilawcroft, re¬ 
gretted.—At Broom-house, Alfieton, Mr. 
J. Hopkin-on.—At Higliam, 87, Mrs. H. 
Else, deseivodly regretted. — At Ock- 
brook, 8!J, INI is. Kcnoy, much respected. 
— At Halland, J>y, Mr. J. lfoon. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The Calendar of the late Nottingham 
Assizes contained fifty-four names,— 
SEVENTEEN were condemned, and one, 
aged only 22, left for execution. 

Married.] Mr. Richardson, to Miss Lea¬ 
vers.—Mr. J. Malibot, to Miss S. Allen, 
of High Cross-street.—Mr. T. Waid, to 
Miss Hill.—Mr. W. Goodger, of the Poul¬ 
try, to Miss S. Scott, of Warsar-gate: all 
of Nottingham.—Mr. Hiekliug, to Mis. 
Potts, both of Newark.—The Rev. J. 
Burnside, rector of I’lmuhlree, 1o Miss 
H. A. J. Thomson, of Kilham.—Mr. W. 
Howe, of Cliinley, to Miss A. Marshall, 
of Lose-hiP, Casllclon.—Mr. W. 1'alxhaw, 
to Miss A. Wiseman, lioth of Krltlewell. 
—The Rev. T. Davis, of Athcrstone, to 
Mrs. Nutt, of Leicester. 

Died.] At Nottingham, in Angel-row, 
Miss E. Ward.—In Wheeler-gate, MissAI. 
Uroadhnrst, much regretted.— In Bottle- 
lane, 51, Mr. S. Watson.—28, Mr. S. 
Scarles, generally respected.—At Sncn- 
ton-field, 32, Mr. Boswell, deservedly la¬ 
mented.—In Alount-streiit, 23, Miss E. 
Kirk, highly esteemed.—17, Airs. E. 
Hodgkinsou,—Mr. J. Wise. 

At Newark, 02 , Mr. J. Jieliiey.—27, 

Mrs. 
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Mrs'. S. Berry.—63, Mrs. A. Bradley.— 
68, Mr. R. Morris.—55, Mrs. li. Norton. 

At Bingham, ?i, Mr. Foster, much re¬ 
spected.—At High Fields, 76,Mrs. Lowe, 
widow of Mr. Aldcrtnan L. of NOttiug- , 
ham.—At Car Colston, 81, Mrs. J. Raven. 
—At Wood borough, 63, Mr. J. Wilde, 
lamented.—76, Mrs. A. Flinders. — At 
Hcslcy-hall, 27, Mrs. A. M. Gicaves. 

LINCOLN SIIIKK. 

Married .] Mr. K. Wright, of Lincoln, to 
Miss A. Gieen, of Leeds.—Mr. T. Squiic, 
to Miss S, Litsby, both of Grimsby. 

Died.] At Gainsborough, 2*1, Mrs. Skip- 
nidi. 

At Grimsby, 31,'IMr. T. Burton. 

At Barton upon-IIiimbcr, Mr. R. Duty. 

At Horncaslie, 79, Mr. J. Richardson. 
—AtBolham,69, JohnT. Bell, esq. town- 
clerk of Lincoln.— At Htbalstowe, 60, 
Mr. J. England: be was piesent when 
Capt. Cooke was killed at Owyhee. 

LE1CESTFR ANP IUITL\N». 

At n late meeting of the inhabitants of 
Leicester, to take into eonsidertition the 
propiiety of petitioning the legislature for 
a tevision of the. Crimnial and 1'enal Laws, 
Mr. John JViestinati m the chair: it was 
resolved,—That the* Criminal and Penal 
Laws, as now evi.sting, ate, in many of 
their enactments, strongly in opposition to 
the present state of education and civilisa¬ 
tion, and to those feelings of enlightened 
humanity which now so generally pievail, 
and that the present state of the Penal 
Laws (which, to upwards of 200 offences 
unattended eillur witli violence or 
cruelty, uwuids the same punishment 
which it pronounces agaiust the most des¬ 
perate burglaries and the most cruel ami 
atrocious murders ) affords an almost abso¬ 
lute impunity to minor offenders,—in the 
humanity of the public,—m the repug. 
nance of juries to find verdicts, and—in 
the judges to inllict the penalties of the 
law ; and we entertain no doubt but that 
this impunity forms one great and prolific 
source of the present eucimuus and alarm¬ 
ing iticieusc. ofciime. 

The new ly recognized Karl of Hunting- 
ten, lately took provisional possession of 
estates in Leicestershire and the adjacent 
counties. 

Married.] Mr. R. Atcheson, to Miss A. 
Nichols, loth of Leicester.—The Rev. T. 
Burnaby, jun. of Mistcrton, to Miss S. 
Miers, of Daveiftry.—Mr. A. Webster, of 
Forest-lane, to Mrs. Reynolds, of Lough¬ 
borough.—Mr. Fosbrooke, jun. to Miss 
Patrhett, both of Loughborough.—Mr. 
Rilsden, of Edmondthoipc, to Miss E. 
Evcrard,of Thrussington.—Mr. D. Burch- 
nail, of Cropstone, to Miss Motley, of Key- 
ham.—Mr .-Freeman, to Miss Marvin, both 
of Rat by .—Mr, j. Norton, to Miss 
Glover, bot It of Laughton. 

Died.] At Leicester, in the High-street, 


80, Mrs. E. Bull, deservedly regretted_ 

87, Mr. M. Staples.—86, IF. Chamberlin, esq. 
many years of the respectable manufac¬ 
turing firm of Chamberlin and Brewin; 
and, in the same week, his cousin, Joseph 
Chamberlin, esq. at the equally great age 
of m, after passfllg their lives as intimate 
friends. The latter gentleman was also a 
manufacturer of hosiery’ in the well-remem¬ 
bered firm of Chamberliu and Bnrgess, 
from which trade lie retired nearly thirty 
years since, with an ample fortune, to 
enjoy in the inxnry of private life the 
social endearments of In interesting family. 
His only son, Lieut.-Col. T. Chamberlin, 
«f the 24tli infantry, is serving, at this 
time, with great distinction in Bengal; and 
one of his truly amiable daughters is mar- 
vied to the paymaster of the same regi¬ 
ment, now a resident of Leamington, iu 
W arwickshire. 

At Loughborough, 53, Mrs. E. Giimley. 
—65, Mr. J. Henson. 

At Market Harborough, 84, Mrs. 
Knapp. 

At Billcsdon, Mr. Humphries.—At 
Whetstone, 33, Mrs. T. Cooper, much la¬ 
mented.—At Great Wigston, 74, Mis. J. 
Eavp. 

Ai Rolhlev, 61, the Rev. Aulay 
Macaulay, M.A. vicar of that place, 
author of the Tbstory of Claybroke, 
and, iu 179.5, English preceptor to the 
Princess of Wales. He w as son ul the Rev. 
John Macaulay, minister of the clutch 
and parish of Cat dross in Dumbarton¬ 
shire ; ami was educated at tire Uuiveisity 
of Glasgow, where lie took the degree of 
M.A. iu 1773. Dining ins residei.ee at the 
Univci-ity, lie wrote many essays, moral 
;uid literary, in “ Ruddiman’s Weekly 
Magazine;" anil, after taking his degree, 
he accepted an invitation from the late Mr. 
Barham, of Bedfutd, to superintend the 
education of his sous; and in the town of 
Bedford lie passed three years, and pub¬ 
lished A Essays on various subjects of 
Taste and Ciitirism, 1780," 8vo. and 
“Two Discourses on Sovereign Power and 
Liberty of Conscience; translated from the 
Latin of piofessor Noodt of Leyden, with 
notes and illustrations, 1781," Qvo. Ho 
then entered into ordeis, and took the 
curacy of Clay brook in Leicestershire, in 
1781, where lie divided his time between 
the duties qf the pastoral cate, the pursuits 
of literature, and the enjoyments of social 
life. To his unremitting local exertions, 
Mr. Nichols was indebted for a variety of 
communications iu the progress of the 
“History of Leicestershire.” In 1794 tye 
attended a son of Sir Walter Farquhar, as 
tutor and tiavelhng companion, into Ger¬ 
many; and, dining his residence there, 
had the honour of instructing the present 
Princess of Wales iu the rudiments of the 
F.nghsh language. He was presented, in 
1796, to the vicarage of Rolhlev, by Thomas 
SC* ’ Babiugtcu 
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B&bington, esq, late M.P. for the county, 
who lu<l married his sinter. He also pub¬ 
lished the following sermons:—“ The pecu¬ 
liar Advantages of Sunday Schools; 1798 f 
“ Hie Liturgy of the Cliurch of Englaud 
recommended; 1796“ A Sermon, May 
5, 1805, at the funeral 9t Emma Dicey.” 
He had been more than thirty years en¬ 
gaged on a “ Life of Meianctbon,” which 
be could never finish to his own satis¬ 
faction. In 1815, he made a second tour 
through several parts of French Flanders, 
Belgium, Germany, and .Holland; and his 
historical observatitinx and acute reflec¬ 
tions formed several entertaining articles 
in a contemporary miscellany, but are 
unfinished. After several attacks of apo¬ 
plexy, he died on the 84th of February, 
leaving an interesting widow, (formerly 
Miss Heyrick, of Leicester,) to lament 
bis loss, and eight sons, to imitate bis 
'example. In bis political sentiments he 
was liberal, but timid; and, in his inter¬ 
course with men of different parties, be 
adopted the saving maxim of Paul, of 
being “ all tilings to all men.” 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. W. Cook, of Stafford, to 
Miss E. Heatley, of Dodecote.—Mr. 
Beale, of Wiblington, to Miss H. Proctor, 
of Litchfield.—Mr. G. Perry, to Miss 
Moreton, of Wolverhampton.—Mr. J. 
Tookley, of Hockley, to Miss E. Horton, 
of Elliott’s-hall. 

Died.] At Tamwnrth, 66, Mrs. J. 
Brown, much respected. 

At Asbton-under-Line, 61, Mr. J. 
Dean. 

At Eastwood, at an advanced age, John 
Mere, esq.—At Bloxwich, 85, Mr. T. 
Summerfield, much respected. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

In a recent report of the Birmingham 
workhouse tip to Lady-day, 1819, the over¬ 
seers and guardians state that the expendi¬ 
ture this year is 10,5001. less than to Lady- 
day, 1818, and that a reduction of debt 
45881. has taken place. This diminished 
expence is attributed to the operation of a 
weli-conductcd asylum for orphan and des¬ 
titute children, the profits of whose labour 
is advantageous to the town ; and labour 
has been given to able-bodied paupers by 
erecting a mill to grind corn. 

The following is a copy of^he inscrip¬ 
tion on the Cup lately presented to Mr. 
Butterworth by his friends at Coventry 
To Joseph Butterworth, esq. 

Who with undeviatiug integrity, while 
representing 
this city in Parliament, 

Braved every personal consideration 
arising out of popular applause. ■ 
Affording his support to measures 
which had for their object the preservation 
of the best interests of the country, 


When every tiling that was dear to the 
principles 

of our glorious Constitution was menaced 
fey rebellions insurrections; 

And on all occasions advocated 
the individual and general interests of his 
constituents; 

And was found the benign friend of the 
distressed. 

Whose valnable set vices were most dis* 
gracefully depreciated 
At the late contested election. 

By a coalition as discordant as unnatural, 
conceived in duplicity and tieachery, 
supported by arbitrary domination. 
And 

exemplified by the basest ingratitude. 
But he was not left without the high regard 
of a multitude of friends, 

Who beg to offer this testimonial of tlici^ 
grateful acknowledgment 
and 

Warmest Attachment. 

About this time twelvemonth, a prose¬ 
cution was commenced at Warwick against 
a poor printer of the name of Russell, at 
Birmingham, for priming aud selling the 
Political Litany; liHt it was terminated, 
as it ought, on the 1st of August, by tlio 
accusers withdrawing the record, after 
harrassing the printer a whole yeat ! 

niwrieil.] George Braithwaite Lloyd, 
hanker, to Mary Deal man, both of the 
Society of Friends.—Mr. J. Swam, to 
Miss L. Bailey: all of Birmingham.-— Mr. 
W. Pratt, of High-street, Biiming- 
ham, to Miss Pickford, of Whitacra 
Inferior.—Mr. George Bril, to Miss M. 
Bourne, of Edghastou. 

Died.] At Birmingham, in ColeshiU- 
street, Mr. J. Orton, jun.—48, Mr. R. 
Hockniil, much and deservedly respected. 
—31, Mrs. C. Webb.—In Bath-row, Mrs. 
Pennell, mnch regretted. 

At Coventry, 30, Mr. J. N. Twigger. 

At Blyth-hall, 84, Mrs. Dugdale, 
mother of D. S. Dugdale, esq. M. P. for 
this county.—At Erdington, 79, Mr- J. 
Carter.—At Hamiswortli, 69, Mrs. J. 
Hasluck, deservedly respected.—At Stoke, 
Mr. T. Cattell. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

At the late Shropshire asrir.es, John 
Denny, for stabbing the Rev. J. Wilde, for 
refusing him admission into tlieparish ppot- 
house, was left for execution. 

Married.] Mr. T- Howell, to Miss 
Ramsbothain.—The Rev. M. Ciaxtou, to 
Miss Deasen : ail of Shrewsbury.—Mr. J. 
Palmer, of Shrewsbury, to Miss M. A. 
Jones, of Builtb.—Mr.' Venables, to Mias 
Hassall, of Whitchurch.—Mr. J. Barclay, 
of Ludlow, to Miss M. Kay, of Thornton 
Lodge.—Mr. B. Bromley, of Hcncott, to 
Mrs. A. James, of Shrewsbury. 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, in the Abbey 

Foregate, 
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Foregate, 61, Mr. S. Scoltock.— 70, Mr. 
Bryan. 

At Bridgnorth, Mr. Medlirott. 

At Oswestry, Mr. J. Oliver. 

At Build war, 29, Mrs. M. St irk.—At 
Child’s Ercall, 8l, Mrs. Woodhouse. 

WOHCESTEHSH IKK. 

Amongst the petitions lately presented 
to the House of Commons, is a very proper 
and exemplary one, from the laltourers in 
husbandry of this county, praying, “that 
some meant might be adopted to enable them 
to live by their labour , and prevent their de¬ 
riving their bread from the alms ttf the 
parish.” 

Married.} A. Cameron, esq. of Worces¬ 
ter, to Miss M. Roberts, of Broadway.— 
Mr. W. Hobbs, of Foregate-street, Wor¬ 
cester, to Miss Arkell, of Woolstonc.—Mr. 
A. Harris, of Oatlands, Durslev, to Miss 
M. Best, of Kidderminster. 

Died.] At Worcester, the Rev. S. Old- 
nail, A.M. 

At Stoiirport, Mr. W. Coates, deservedly 
respected. • 

At Wrihbeuhall-honsc, Bcwdiey, Eli¬ 
sabeth, third daughter of the late Thomas 
.Shewaid, esq. of Seed green. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Lately, at Hereford, Mrs. Pytts, of 
Kyre-house, recovered ?00l. damages 
against Thomas Benbow, oi Hedmorc, 
and Edward Holder, of the Whyle, for 
double the value of cattle which they aided 
and assisted her tenant in removing from 
an estate, to prevent their being distrained 
for rent due. 

Married.] Mr. T. T. Davies, of Here¬ 
ford, to Miss M. Wilks, of Leominster. 

Died.] Mrs. M. Hams, til, late of Leo¬ 
minster. 

At Rolstone, J. Gilbert, esq. late of 
Lancilio-hall.—At Trediumock-farin, St. 
Weonards, Mrs. Jones.—At Lyon&liall, 
81, Mrs. Cheese.—At Bengwgrth, 80, Mr. 
S. Suffield, much respected. 

GLOUCESTER A XD SION MOl'THSHIGE. 

Mr. Prothcroe has returned to each in¬ 
dividual of his committee at Bristol, the 
sum subscribed opposite each name, \j liich 
was paid towards the expenses of his 
elec I ion tor that city. 

A Quo Warranto issue was lately brought 
into the Court of King's Bench, to try 
whether the right of annually electing the 
mayor of Monmouth was vested in the 
burgesses at large, or the common council. 
Last year Mr. Edward Lucas was nomi¬ 
nated and elected by the corporation, and 
Mr. Charles Jleath on the part of the 
burgesses. After a long trial, the jury 
found a verdict in favour of the popular 
right of the burgesses; theieby relieving 
Monmouth from the ignominy of a close 
corporation. 

Married .] Mr. A. Snell, to Miss M. 
Ilollandish, both of Bristol.—Cam Gydc 


Heaven, esq. of Bristol, to Miss Ana 
Knight, late of St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
—Mr. B. Samuel, of Bristol, to Miss H. 
Jenkins, of Bishton.—Mr. S. Protten, of 
'Bristol, to Miss M. Sidney, of Bedminster. 
—Mr. J. Chiioatt, of High-street, Bristol, 
to Miss M. A. Bowering, of Clifton.—Mr. 
S. Isles, of Bristol, <to Miss Williams, at 
Usk. 

Died.] A t Gloucester, 80, Mrs. Qbeaton, 
widow of Dr. C. M.D.—Mrs. H. Evans, 
—51, the Rev. W. Gwynneit Hornidge. 

At Bristol, on St. Augustin's Back, 88, 
Mr. B. Samuel, respicted.—In Dove- 
straet, 64, Mrs. M. Williams.—In Mdis¬ 
place, Milk-street, 68, Mrs. M. Mills— 
36, Mr. J. Simmons,—On Sion-hill, 78, 
Henry Pilot, esq. late major gist regt.—- 
The Rev. J, Netlson, curate of St. Phi¬ 
lip's, and lecturer of All Saints. 

At Cam, 76, Mr. W. Turner.—At Stow 
Cottage, 70, Jolut Glover, esq. formerly of 
Gieat Lever Works, Lancashire. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. R. Baltin, to Miss A. 
Arnott, both of Thame.—John Tomkins, 
esq. to Miss A. E. Newman, of Finmere* 
house.—Mr. J.Woodcock, to Miss C. Cox, 
both of Bletchington. 

Died.] At Oxford, Mr. G. Carter.—Its 
Holywell, Mrs. Wintle, widow of the Rev. 
Thomas \V. rector of Brightwell.—88, 
Mrs. Tonge, widow of Mr. Aldrrinan T.— 
In St. Giles', 87, Arabella, widow of the 
Rev. Dr. Win. Dennison. 

At Henley, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Bartlett. 

At Cowley, 66, Mrs. S. Hurst. 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE. 

Married.] Edward Boys, esq. of Apple* 
dole, to Miss J. Morns, of Windsor.— 
The R^v. Fulwar W. Fowlc, of Kinthury, 
to Miss Emily Hallett, of Denford-botise. 
—Mr. C. P. Hardess, of Spuiland's End, 
to Curoliue, daughter of the late C. M. 
Hardess. 

Dud.] At Great Marlow, 8i, John 
Hone, esq. 

At Woburn, 61, Mr. W. East. 

Mrs. Parker, 77, widow of John P. esq. 
of Aylesbury.—The Rev. R. Goldes- 
brough, 68, rector of Samlerton.—The 
Rev. Aitliur F. Burton, vicar of Hams lead 
Norris. 

HERTFORD AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Mairicd.] Mr. Chrisiiun, to Miss New¬ 
by, both of Baldock.—Mr. J. Betts, of 
King's Langley, to Miss A. Arnott, Of 
Brixton.—G. lJiassey, esq. to Miss Em¬ 
mett, c>f Goldings. 

Died.] At Bedford, Mr. J. Small. 

At Hitchin, 68, the Rev. Jas. Butter¬ 
field, vicar of Norton.—Mrs. Hiude, 
widow Df Robert H. esq. of Preston.—At 
Milton-house, Edward Knight, esq.—At 
Standou, 113. Richard Ooff'. 

'NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Died.] At Northampton, 75, Mr. W. 
•Gage, dep. registrar of the diocese of 
Peterborough. 

■ At Watford, Mr. J. Butlin. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

The Chancellor’s gold medals for the 
best proficients in classical learning among 
the commencing Bachelors of Artg, Cam¬ 
bridge, were lately adjudged to Mr. T. 
Thorp, of Trinity-college, and Mr. A. M. 
Whale, of St. John’s-college. 

Monied.] Mr.* W. Witr, to Mrs. Hull: 
—Mr. J. Dennis, to Miss E. Rowe:-all of 
Cambridge.—Mr. P. P. Bays, of Cam¬ 
bridge, to Miss M. Johnson, of Chester- 
ten.—Mr. W. Hutchinson, of March, to 
Miss Shipperson, of Bcnwick Fen. 

Died.] At Cambridge, Mrs. Tunwell.— 
Mr. J. Perkins— Ol, Mr. J. Marshall, 
keeper of the University Library. 

At Huntingdon, 84, Mr. J. Watson. 

At St. Ives, 93, Mrs. E. Wright. 

At Mepal, 83, Mr. T. Pitcbford.—At 
Triplow, 93, Ambrose Bening, esq.—At 
'Linton, 89, the Kev. E. Fisher, rector of 
Duxford St. Peter. 

NORFOLK. 

Capt. Manby has lately invented and 
completed a light file cart, which was 
exhibited at the barracks at Yarmouth. 
It is provided with every necessary appa* 
ratus for extinguishing fires, to be applied 
by one man only, ou the first alarm. 

Mai rid.] Mr. J. Day, to Miss Foulgar, 
both of Norwich.—Mr. Royall. to Miss 
M. Spratt, of Norwich.—Mr. T. Wiley, 
jini. of Nuiwich, to Mbs C. Wriglcy, of 
Nctliertowu.— Mr. W. Wickham, to Miss 
M. A. Andrews, both of Yarmouth.—Mr. 
West, to Miss Harnaway, buth of Lynn. 
—At Thctford, R. H. Dec, esq. of tlie 
Commissariat, to Miss E. Ottley. 

Died.] At Norwich, 71, Mr. J. S. 
Brown.—Mrs. E. Ticken.—In Gayton- 
p’ace, Miss Hardwicke.—In King-street, 
71), Timothy Thompson, esq. 

At Yaimonth, 75, Mr. R. Gimingliam. 
—51, Mrs. B. S. Lincoln.—66, Mr. Swift. 

At Diss, Mrs. Strutt.—Mr. Grisgs. 

At Lynn, 70, Mr. W. Eld ridge.—Mrs. 
Dye. —67, Mrs. Sarah Hunt. 

At Heacham-cottage, Miss M. Cobb.— 
At Brinton, 68, Mrs. A. M. Brereton.— 
At BrcsMngham, 76, Mrs. E. Cooper.— 
At Snettisham, Henry Styleman, esq. 

SUFFOLK. 

At the late assizes for this county, 
TWENTY-FIVE prisoners were capitally 
convicted : of whom Joshua Ranson, Wil¬ 
liam Hiltyard, and Henry Laws, fur a bur¬ 
glary at Mrs. Pcmble’s, at Whitton; and 
Joseph Webb, for stealing fowls, aud 
shooting at Mr. Baker, at Bentley, were 
left for execution. 

The neighbourhood of Eye and Fratn- 
lingharn was lately visited with a violent 
tenipesti 'Several buildings were much 


damaged, outhouses blown down, aud 
tiees torn up by the roots. 

Married.} Mr. Sheppard, to Miss M. 
Wilkinson, both, of Ipswich.—Mr. P. 
Beard, of Ipswich, to Miss K. Durrant, of 
Coomb.—Mr. T. Shewell, of Ipswich, to 
Miss M. Marlin, of Lewes, both of the 
Society of Friends.—Mr. G. Francis, of 
Woodbridge, to Mbs M. Baggutt, ol Ca- 
vendish-sqnare, London. 

Died.] At Bury, in Kisbygate-street, 
80, Mrs. Puucliard.—80, Mrs. 1£. Pawsey. 

At Bungay, 40, Mrs. Sutton. 

-At Sudbury, 67, Mrs. A. Turner. 

At Southwold, 51, Mrs. J. Moore. 

At Bures, 54, Mr. J. Boggis. 

At Haieswortli, 79, the Kev. Thomas 
Barker, curate of Gislingham and Risk- 
angles.—At Laxfield, £9, Miss hi. Gar¬ 
rard.—At Needham, Mrs. Gurlef, widow 
of Peter G. esq. of St. Vincent's.—At 
Finningham, 75, Mr. J. Dickerson.—At 
Timwortli, Mr. J. Andrews. 

ESSEX. 

At* the late assizes at Chelmsford, 
FORTY-NINE prisoners were sentenced 
to death, of whom five weie left lor exe¬ 
cution. 

Married.] Mr. J. Ellisden, of Colches¬ 
ter, to Miss A. Williams, of JIadh igli.— 
Mr. B. Joscclyne, of Chelmsford, to Mm 
M. Watkinsou, of Little Wullliam.—Mi. 
Alfred Goslett, of Mahlon, to Miss S. Sly- 
field, of Rayleigh.—John Bentley, esq. to 
Miss Creek, both of Aldhain. 

Died.] A t Colchester, 73, M r.W. Green. 
—60, Mr. J. Parker.—Mr. Mattacks. 

At Harwich, 57, Mis. Macdouough, 
wife of Capt. M. 

At Saffron Walden, 67, Mrs. M. Woolfc. 

At Manningtree, 75, 11. Nunn, esq. 

At Bucking, Mr. Prance. 

At Duumow, 63, the Rev. Jas. Butter¬ 
field, vicar of Norton.—At Kayue, Miss C. 
Woodrooffe, of Oakley. 

KENT. 

At the late assi/es for this county, 
the unprecedented number of THIRTY- 
SIX prisoners, who had been capitally 
convicted, received sentence of death, all 
of whom, except W. Bowra, alias Jennet, 
(uineieen years of age!!) I'm highway rob¬ 
bery, and James Morgan, for stealing lot 
sheep, were reprieved. 

Mairied.] Mr. W. Fletcher, to Miss C. 
Horsley.—Mr. U- Dyason, to Miss M. 
Mutton: all ofCanlcibuiy.—Mr. J. Ford, 
to Miss R. Ross, both of Rochester.— 
John Taplcy, e»q. to Miss H. Woodcock; 
both of Sandwich.—Mr. Long, of Deal, 
to Mi.ss M.-Smith, of Sandwich.-—Mr. J. 
Grayling Major, to Miss F. Wiuigld.— 
Mr. J. Cullen, to Miss S. Hart.—Mr. 
Inckley, to Miss S. Hammond.—Mr. D. 
Jones, to Miss Ware: all of Faversliam. 

Died.] At Canterbury, in Northgatc- 
street, 27, Mr. W. Lcpii.c.— In S\. 
George’s Place, 33, Geotge Denne, esq. 
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At Dover, Capt. Hare, of the Trafalgar 
passage-vessel.-‘-BS, Mrs. E. Douglas. 

At Rochester, Mr. J. Lovell. 

At Folkestone, 65, Mr. R. Dangerfield. 

At Maidstone, Mrs. Davis.—?!, Mr*. 
Dowling.—89, Mr. T. C. Cole. 

At Sandwich, Mrs. Phillips.—Miss E. 
Bradley. 

At Margate, in Hawley-tqnare, 38, Miss 
Ruosell, highly and deservedly esteemed 
and lamented. 

SUSSEX. 

Married,"] John Newman, esq. to Miss 
F. Middleton.—Mr. W. Cray, to Miss 
Pearce : all of Chichester.—Mr. Lowdeu, 
to Miss Grantham, both of Lewes. 

Died. J At Brighton, William Throck- 
niorton, esq. — At Chichester, Lieut. 
Madden, of the rifle corps.—37, Mr. J. 
Simms.—At Bognor, Mr. R. Long.—At 
Arundel, Mr. Staplcy. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

A seizure of 3,800 guineas and sovereigns 
was lately made on-board one of the 
Dover packets, concealed for exportation. 

The {Kior of Dover, from a total nbsenee 
of other employment, are now engaged 
by the parish-officers in pulverising oyster- 
shells for manure! 

Married.] Mr. W. Stevens, to Miss 
Nichols, both of Southampton. — Lieut. 
J. Shields, K.N. to Miss Dickman, of 
Povtsca. — Mr. G. Dm by, to Miss S. 
Gilbert, both of Gosport. — Mr. J. 
Etheridge, of Ringwood, to Miss M. 
lfciinine, of Lymuigton. 

Died. J At Southampton, 4d, Mr. J. 
Iiinves, respected. — James Ueiuvenus, 
esq. banker. 

At Winchester, in the square, Mrs. 
Thomas. 

At Portsmouth, in Broad-street, Gl, 
Mis. Tcidetnau. 

At Portsea, 71, Mr. E. Brine, deser¬ 
vedly respected. — Miss Rogers. — Mrs, 
Jane Chubb.—Mrs. E. Braxton. 

At Gospoit, Oil, Mrs. Topliam.—Miss 
C. Paul. , 

At Fareham,, Mr. W. Piice- 
WILTSHIRE. 

Within the mouth, the North Wilts’ 
canal has been opeued by the committee 
of management. 

The provincial papers assert, that, in 
some parts of Wiltshire, fanners uow hire 
labourers at four-pence a day. 

Married,] Mr. J. Shoveller, of Melks- 
ham, to Miss F.. Jlorsey, of Tannton.— 
Mr. Riunsey, of Bristol, to Miss Ferris, 
of Holt. 

Died.] At Salisbury, SI, Anne, wife of 
the Rev. J. E. Good, of Endless-street. 

At Trowbridge, 83, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Nightengale.—At Warminster, Mr. B. 
Buckler, deservedly regretted. 

SOMERSETSHIRE.’ 

The Hod. H. G. Bennett lately present¬ 
ed a petition from numerous inhabitants of 
8 


Ilchester, to the Home of Commons. It 
Btated, that the proprietor of this borough 
had pttfled down a number of houses, cud 
turned out about one hundred families, 
who at first took shelter in a temporary 
poor-house; but an ejectment was served 
on them, and one hundred and sixty-three 
men, women, and children, of all ages, 
were turned out into the streets in an 
inclement season of the year. Numbers 
of both sexes, decrepit ola people, and 
pregnant women, were crowded into the 
Town-hall, and others compelled to find 
casual shelter. “ Tlie unroofing of house* 
(continued Mr. Bennett,) had been heard 
of,as an expedient of exclusion; but it 
remained for tlie agents of this propiietor 
to drive a man, his wife, and five children, 
from their dwelling, by filling up Jhc upper 
floors with dung and tilth, which oozed and 
dripped through the ceilings.'' 

Married.] Mr. J. Morris, of Belvedere, 
to Miss Farendon, of Paragon-buildings. 
—John Race Godfrey, esq. to Miss Jane 
Oclavia Woodliouse: all of Bath.—At 
Bath, Wm. Bowrin, esq. to Miss G. E. 
Gnarly, of Shirehampton.—J. Winter, 
esq. of Martoek, to Miss C. Brice, of 
Sherborne.—Capt. A. C. H. Lamy, of tlie 
8th icgt. Bombay native infantry, to Misa 
Augusta Gordon, of .Stratton-oii-tke-Fo6s. 

Died.] At Bath, Mrs. J. Jane.—Samuel 
Lott, esq. of Horn ton.—-In the Circus, ?9, 
Mrs. Saunders.—Mrs. S. Halt. 

At Bridgwater, Mrs. H. Holloway.— 
Mf. W. House, deservedly regretted. 

At Taunton, 73, Mrs. M. L. Cogan. 

At Frome, Mr. J. Ford, formerly wine- 
mcichant.—The Rev. T. Uow, fit, rector 
of HuuUpilh—80, Dulcihella, widow of 
the Rev. H. C. Mauley, vicar of Bradford 
and Sandford, Aruudell.—At Weston, Mr. 
T. Collins. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

A new town has been commenced at 
Miibotmi Pott, as an election project, 
growing out of the recent contest for tliat 
borough. 

Married.] Mr. J. Haines, to Miss C. 
Bendail, ot Weymouth. 

Died.] At .Sherborne, 88, Mrs. Kiug, 
widow of Mr. Cliavles K. 

At Biandford, MissS. White. 

At Broadway, Mary, wife of James 
Ralston, esq.—At Great Canford, Mrs. 
G. Law. 

DEVOKSIIIRE. 

At tlie late Exeter assizes, Sir M. Lopez, 
kart, was convicted of bribery and cor¬ 
ruption at tlie late election for the borough 
of Grampound. One of the witnesses, one 
Aldeiman Hoare, deposed that the votes* 
were paid 331. each, and that be was one 
who was thus bribed! 

A handsome silver vase, weighing above 
one hundred ounces, has lately been 
prescuted to A. G.‘C. Tucker, esq. of 
Ashburton, by the Devon county club.. 

It 
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It the JfoHevriHg mscription :— 

** Pretodtrajto Aadsew 6. C. Tacker, %■ 
comity «teb> m lotMmiyw 
it*gratef*l admiration of kis splendid 
- tputa, so happily exerted id fbe cause of 
dMhaad steligiottr liberty. A.D. JbJP.” 

■ Married.} Mr. J. Treadwin, to Miss'M. 
Tneker.-—Mr. H. 8. Wibnott, to Misa E. 
Townsend: ail of Exeter.—John Dymond, 
Jim. of Exeter, to Serai) Wilkey, of Ply¬ 
mouth.—Mr.'ft. Tippett, juw. of Tallies, 
to Miss IL. White, of Exeter.—Mr. 
Vnt, to Miss B. Bond.—Mr. W. Carter, 
to Miss J. Bine.—Air. W. Cole, to Miss J, 
Taylor 1 all of Bideford.—Mr. W. Prouse, 
of Tliorverton, to Miss 8. Lenrfen, *of 
Bramford Speke.—Mr. T. Webber, of 
Lfeiberfon-court, to Miu A. Helling*, of 
IMesnte, 

Joint .] At Exeter, S3, Mrs. J. Hart. — 
67, Mr. T. Will*.— 36, Mr. J. Palmer, 
imported. 

At Plymouth, Mrs. Cleather, widow of 
T. C. esq.—Cornet Graham, of the 7 th 
Dragoons.—Pa, Mrs. White. 

At Exmomb, Mr. George Floyde. 

- At Topsltam, 48, Leonard Ausi, esq. of 
London. 

At Tiverton, 65, William Beslcy, esq. 
deservedly lamented. - 

At Teigntnouth, 46, Joseph Haltcn 
Morris, M.U, deservedly regretted. 

At Dawliab, die Rev. R. Strode, of 
Kewnbam-park. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.] Mr. W. Brush, of Falmouth, 
to Mira Bray.—Mr. Nicholas Bradford, of 
Lower St. Cohimb, to Fiances, widow of 
Brigadier Gen. Miller.—William Hickey, 
esq. to Mist Frances Isabella Gilbert, of 
Windsor-house, Bodmin. 

Died.] At Bodmin, 75, Mr. L. Roscula, 
deservedly regretted. 

At Redruth, 75, Mr. P. Trevcnna. 

At Padstow, 68, Mr. J. Hodge. 
avai.es. 

At Flint assizes, ah impostor was con¬ 
victed of obtaining money under false pre- 
fences, by taking fifteen shilling* of a 
deluded faimer, who was made to believe 
that his name bad been put into, or re¬ 
corded in, a certain Well, a sort of local or 
parish Hell^ and that, while it continued 
there, be could not prosper. The impostor 
undertook to get the man’s name out of 
this bottomless pit or bell for fifteen shil¬ 
lings; and prayers, Invocations, and psalm, 
ringing, were resorted to for the purpose, 
lie was sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
•sent} as a warning to all others, who first 
persuade ignorant people that their names 
are damned in a well, and then fbr certain 
rewards undertake to get them out, by 
similar means to those Used by this Welch 
impostor. The speeches of the counsel 
an both rides were pregnant with wit and 


humour, and the address of the judge* in 
passing sentence, rias : *al«*nWMd todkni- 
nisli the impostures of tike kind, of Which 
the vulgar in every part of England aso 
th* miserable dupes. 

Married.] Mr. Jones, of Carmarthen, to 
Emma, daughter of Maynard Howell, esq. 
—Mr. R. Davis, of Wenroe, Cardiff, to 
Miss Wretftmore, of Clarence-place, Kings- 
down.—Hugh Owen, esq. of of arhynllefli, 
to Miss Jane Davies, of Cemmaes, Mont¬ 
gomeryshire.— Tho Rev. John Jones, 
vicar of St. Asdph and Ltamilin, to Miss 
Norris, of Lkuihaiadt-hall, Denbigh. 

Died .} At Swansea, in Fisher-street, 
Mrs. Rees.—Mr. J. Cohen, regretted.— 
Dkvid Davies, esq. 

- At Neath, Samuel Freeman, esq. 

At Cardiff, Mr. Vaughan.—Mrs. Vine. 

At Llanelly, Henry Eaton, esq. de¬ 
servedly regretted. 

At Tenby, Mr. T. Shaw. 

At Ruabon, M), the Rev. Lloyd Jones, 
distinguished as a minister and a man. 

At Trefgame, Pembroke, 39, Henry 
Twining, esq. deservedly lamented. 

SCOTLAND. 

Married.] John Tate, esq. jitn. of Pirn, 
W. S. to Harriet, daughter of the late 
Archibald Hepburae Mitchelson, of Mid¬ 
dleton, esq. 

Died.] At Edinburgh, Alexander Ro¬ 
bert Peferkin, esq. of Grange, Moray. 

At North Berwick, Dowager Lady 
Hamilton Dali ym pie. 

IRELAND. 

Married.] C. Allen, esq. of Lower Sack- 
ville-street, Dublin, to Ellen Louisa, only 
danghter of J. B. Logier, esq. of Bedford- 
placc, Russell-square.—Fiederic Shaw, 
esq. of Bushey-park, county of Dublin, 
to Thomasine Emily, daughter of Hie late 
Hon. George Jocclin.—Major-Gen. Henry 
Eustace, to Henrietta, daughter of Count 
d’Alton. 

Died.] At Dublin, in Great George* 
street, the Hon. Mrs. King, sister to the 
Earl of Eaine.—Major-Gen. Trotter.— 
Nathaniel Hone, esq. Justicfc'of the Peace 
for the county of Dublin, Alderman and 
late Lord Mayor of the city ; and, on the 
same day, Iris daughter Mrs. Moore, with 
of Fiederic Moore, esq. barrister-at-law. 

At Wexford, the Right Rev. Dr. Ryan, 
Catholic Bishop of Ferns. 

At Moyld House, Tyrone, 79, the Rev. 
G. Fitzgerald, D.D. rector of Alpstragb. 

DEATHS AL'ROAD. 

At Paris, Charles, 9th Lord Dormer, of 
Pcterley House, Bucks, and Grove Park, 
Warwick. He was a Catholic peer, but 
his brother and successor is a Protestant. 

At Bourdeanx, *5, Capt. V. Grimstead, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 

At Vienna, 40, Prince M. de Lichten¬ 
stein, Field Marshal, and Lieut-Gen. 


Es*atav—P age S3l, line 3, dele “ that —and p. 354, Knc II, for “ chimera*,'" read 

* chqtnca," in a few copits. 
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MONTgLY MAGAZINE. 

No. 326.] JONE 1,1819. [5 of Vol. 47. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine* 
silt, 

IIATEVER may be the opinion 
of literary men as to the general 
principles of the periodical prcra in tlie 
French capital, none can deny that, if 
the state of literature and political dis¬ 
cussion in a country may be appreciated 
by the immense number of its periodical 
publications, France is at this moment 
au object of much interest with the 
politician, the lover of elegant literature, 
and the philosopher. 

The following rapid sketch, though 
by no means so illustrative uf thd sub¬ 
ject as a more detailed account would 
he, may be safely consideied correct and 
impartial. The removal of the previous 
censorship will doubtless lead to great 
changes in the spirit of the journals, but 
the security required affords little pros¬ 
pect of energetic conduct. 

DAILY PUBLICATIONS. 

The Monitrur .—This paper appeared 
for ilie first time on the 24th of November, 
J789,and has been continued, n!most with¬ 
out inteiruption, until the present period. 
Jt* official character was, however, taken 
from it in the revolution of 18t5; and, 
since the restoration, it lias assumed the 
official stamp nndef a new form. It is 
now divided into two parts : the official 
and non-official. The principal editor is 
M. Suuvo: the assistant editors and cor¬ 
respondents ate, Messrs. Amar, Tourlet, 
Pettcliet, Guiguin6, Grottvillc, Maref, 
Jourdan, Desmares, aud Trouvi. The 
principles of the Monitcitr deserve per¬ 
haps little notice; since, as a complete 
government paper, it is the instrument of 
good and bad actions, as chance deter¬ 
mines. A complete set of the Moniteur, 
forming fifty-seven large folio volumes, is 
worth from dot. to Rol. 

Gazette dc France.— This undertaking 
was commenced in* the year J6S1, by 
R»naudot. The present editors are, 
MM. MartainviJle, Colnct, Beilemare, 
Briffnul, Madame Bolly, M. de Lonr- 
doneix, Marcadier, and Destains. ( The 
Gfutte dc France is exclnsively in the 
hands of the nltta-royalists. 

The Journal de Fans—was begun on 
t|je 1st of January, 1717, by d’Ussienx, in 
small quarto; it now appears in small 
folio, and is accompanied three times a- 
week by a bulletin of commerce. The 
Monthly Mac. No. 985. 


writers in this paper are, hfessrs. Heart, 
Onrry, San van, j. Pons Viennot, the 
Count de Segnr, Anbcrt de Vitry, DttSan 
le Hoy, Fabien-Pillet,* and Belmondi. 
The Journal de Paris is a ministerial pub* 
licqtion. 

Journal des Debate .—This paper was 
commenced in 1789. Atfirstil was a mere 
report of the debates in the Chambers, as’ 
its title denotes;'but it is now a regular 
newspaper. The Jonrnal des Debars has 
a very considerable circnlation, arising 
less perhaps fVom any real superiority in 
the collective talent of those who fill its 
columns, than to ihe high reputation ofM. 
Malte Brun, the political editor. The 
other contributors are, Messrs. Duvtc- 
quef, de Fclets, Nodicr, Martin, Bontard, 
Bertin, Mutin, and Le Breton Tlie 
circulation of this paper once exceeded 
20,000 daily : it is now less, but it is still 
the most extensively circulated paper 
printed in France. It is generally consi¬ 
dered an independant publication. 

The Quotidienne .—The first number of 
tlie Quotidienne appeared in 1795. The 
literary gentlemen engaged in it are, 
Me&sis. Michaud, Kippert, Jcannin, Lau¬ 
rencin, Berchoux, Dclhare, Ferdinand, 
Datmring, and Merle. The. political 
principles of the Quotidienne are any¬ 
thing but constitutional. 

Journal Gmiral .—Begun in 1794 in 
quarto, published in 1814 in folio. The 
editors are, Messrs. Ronjonx, Moreau, 
Bert, Carrion, Nixas, Keratry, 5tc. The 
Journal General is an extremely well- 
conducted paper, and truly constitutional; 
it is, consequently, the favorite jonrnal of 
the iudependaut party, and in high repute 
with men of letters. Mr. Benjamin Gun- 
stant has more than once enriched the 
columns of the Journal General with the 
productions of his brilliant and ferrite 
imagination. 

Journal du Commerce. -This paper 

was first published in May 1815, tinder the 
title of indepeudant, and was suppressed 
on the 11th of August, in the same year ; 
it was then piovisionally replaced by the 
Echo du Seir, mid the regular series Wes 
resumed on the 26 th, trader the title of 
the Courier, which was suppressed in the 
beginning of the year 1816. The enter- 
prising editors resumed their labbefs % 
few days aftei wards, nncteFtbe lifle of 
the Coiistitutionnel, which put&cation 
was suppressed in 1817; The proprietors 
then purchased the present title or ajout> 
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Rat KTtich taiT beet! jUst discontinued. 
Sinoe the Month of July 1817, the Journal 
dtt Commerce lias not been suppressed, 
Wtrc tt He* been several time* suspended. 
Hie Journal du Commerce is indebted for 
its great success to the perseverance 
Which its projectors have displayed under 
the most difficult circumstances. It has 
always been the advocate of constitutional 
principles, arid consulted the glory and 
interest of the nation. The gentlemen 
engaged in this undertaking aie, Messrs. 
Jay, Tissot, Thiq/se, H. de la Touche, 
General T. Beauvais, Dumonlin, Buchot, 
Febn<*,Boismont,dc S£g»r, de Slnancourt, 
Berville, Baillen), and Cauche. * 

r Annales Politiques , Litl entires et Mo¬ 
rales. —This is a well-condnctcd paper, 
rather ministerial, but modestly so : it was 
commenced in the latter part of the 3 ear 

1815. The editors are, Messrs. Ville- 
nave, Depping, Pierrot, and Madame 
C 6 r£ dc Barbc. 

PUBLICATIONS WHICH APPEAR THlfEE 
TIMES WEEKLY. 

Journal des Mains ,—a publication in 
quarto, almost exclusively devoted to 
dgricultiire and coimncicc. It ts related, 
as a fact worthy of observation, that 
27,000 copies of a number of this work 
were sold in the mouth of September, 

1816. 

Journal des Campngnes ,—a publication 
in octavo, edited by M. Saint Prosper. 

Le Narraieur, and La l'euiilc Pat'i- 
sienne,— are so little known, that they 
iiardly deserve notice. 

PUBLICATIONS PURELY LITERARY. 

Journal des St(vans .—From the year 
1666 to 1792, this journal forms a collec¬ 
tion of 111 volnmes in quarto. It has 
been several times suspended, but the 
courage and talent of its projector have 
triumphed over every opposition. 

Journal d'Educalion. —Published by the 
society formed in Paris for elementary 
instruction: it appears monthly. The 
editors are, Messrs, de Jnssicu and 
Renouard. This publication has contri¬ 
buted greatly to the education of the lower 
orders. 

La Ruche d’Aquitaii.e.—— An elegant 
literary nyscellany, published at Bordeaux, 
and regularly sold in Paris. , 

. La Ruche Provengale. —^-A literary 
work, similar to the foregoing, published 
at Marseilles. 

La Gutpe ,—a work of the same nature, 
published at Brest. 

Le Philologue.—A periodical work, 
abp of the same nature, published once a- 
quarter. 

. Le Camp Volant , or Journal des Spec¬ 
tacles. —Published twice a-week, at irre¬ 
gular peiiods, to avoid the stamp-duty on 
publications which appear at stated pe¬ 
riods. 

Le Cmricr des Spectacles.— A similar 


publifcfttioil to the foregbing, far published 
in Paris daily. 

Archives de Tftalie. — This work appears 
at irregular periods: It is reiiiftifcAtltt fSt ' 
bad taste and insipidity. 

Le Courrier des Salons, ou FAmi des 
Beaux Arts.—A work in octavo, at irre¬ 
gular periods. 

Le vieux Contour. —An agreeable mis¬ 
cellany, in i?mo- 

Annnies de Crammaires. - A monthly 

publication, conducted by several mem¬ 
bers of the Paiis Grammatical Society. 

Journal des Dames tt des Modes.—Thin 
is the official record of fashion for every 
capital of Europe: it appears on every 
fifth day, accompanied with plates, illus¬ 
trative of the latest fashions. It has been 
established twenty-two years. 

L' Obteivateur des Modes,— appears 
quarterly, in an octavo volume, with mu- 
sic and plates.- 

RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 

I.’Ami de la Religion et du Roi. — This 
work is now of five years’ standing, and is 
entirely devoted to the Jesuits. It ap¬ 
pears every Wednesday and .Saturday. 

Archives du Cltristianisme du XlXe. 
sitcle. —This miscellany appears every 
month. 

Riltliolfiftiue Rrfigieuse. —This is a truly 
religious and moral publication, supported 
by the able pens of Grcgoire and Lanju- 
nais. It appeals at irregular periods. 

L’Israelitc. Frauptis. —This miscellany 
was first begun in 1817 ; it is published in 
ortavo. Among the contributors to this 
excellent work we find the names of 
Dalcmbert, and l)c Cologua, chief rabbi 
of the Paris synagogue. 

Le. Spectateur , Rtlyieux et Politiques,— 
appears at ii regular periods, but so closely 
as to form fifty-two numbers yearly. 

Hermh, ou Archives Mnfonniques. —This 
is a periodical publication, edited by a 
society of Freemasons. 

POLITICAL AND LITERARY MISCELLA¬ 
NIES, PUBLISHED PERIODICALLY. 

Annales dc la Session de 1817 & 1819!,— 
by St. Aubin, Benjamin Constant, &c. 

Annales des Fuits et des Sciences Mi • 
lUaires. 

Annales des Lettres, des Arts, de FAr¬ 
chitecture, des Sciences, et de PIndustrie, 

L'Antidote.— A small work of no con¬ 
sequence. a 

Archives Francoises.—A collection of 
facts honourable to the French character. 

Archires Philosophiquee, PoHtiquee, et 
Litteraires.— A sound political and moral 
miscellany. 

Ballots Politiques. — A constitutional 
publication. 

Bihliotheque Historique.—A work of 
eminence, edited by Chevalier et Key- 
11 and. The politics of this publication are 
soundly constitutional. 

La 
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in Bauch* 4e Per.—A work of the cpueu.'rfUed r that, |n this pqwerfuUttA 


gfMck* 4? Per.—A work of the 
•ante description, lint not pop alar. 

La Bo*stole. -A strong opposition 

work^puklibiied about once a-wcek. 

Le Ctnsenr Eamptcn. —By Comte and 
Dunoyer. A work of much merit and 
eminence. It is published in volumes, 
and is ranch read by the liberal and con¬ 
stitutional paity. 

Le Chevalier Franfais.—A foolish ultra 
publication. 

Le Cormersaieur. —A weekly pamphlet 
in the service of the ultras, conducted 
skilfully by M. de Chateaubriand and 
assistants. 

Le Cnnsiliateur. -A work but little 


opulent country, there. rUqkiW pot be, 
found, with ail unr boasted learning 
and eagerness of research, three or four, 
Englishmen capable of writing and con¬ 
versing intelligibly in that beautiful and 
useful language ? The extent of this 
disgraceful ignorance would be scarcely 
credible, were there not proofs beyond 
doubt,that our principal sells of learning 
are as deficient in this knowledge as the 
public in general 4 ; and that letters, or 
public documents, wiltleu in that lau* 
guage, have been in vain sent to tbem 
• for 


known, but professedly ultra. 

Conespundancc de HI. Fvvie. —A work 
of merit, but unfortunately bespeaking a 
writer full of vanity. It appears in small 
octavo volumes, at irregular periods. 

Le Corrcspondant. ——A violent ultra 
publication. 

Le Corrcspondant Electoral .—A con¬ 
stitutional publication. 

The following are violent opposition 
pamphlets, which appear weekly: 

La Alinerti', edited by Bcnjaiuiu Con¬ 
stant. 

L'Ilomme Gris, by Cnguct dc Montarlot. 

Letters Norintmdt's. 

And about thirty others, of more or less 
merit. 

The ultra publications, besides those 
alicady mentioned, are Le Drupeau 
Blanc , Le Rotjalitte, and about eight 
others. 

Besides tiic publications already named, 
iheie are no loss than sixty live pciiodical 
works, most of them of great nieut, de¬ 
voted to literature, science, and com¬ 
merce. 

The English newspapers in France arc 
Galignum’s Messenger, a badly conduct¬ 
ed publication; and the Has de Calais. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIB, 

N this enlightened age, when ottr 
intercourse is increasing with nations 
remote from our own, and possessing 
different religions, languages, laws, and 
Customs; when the ambassadors of 
the Mohammedan potentates of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, aie resident in our 
metropolis, all understanding the Arabic 
language ; wlun, with a knowledge of 
this language, a person may liavcl and 
bold colloquial intercourse w ith the in¬ 
habitants of Tuikcy, with the greater 

E iart of Asia, and with Ai’ricu; and, 
astly, when we consider the valuable 
and immense stores ofArahiuii literature, 
of fite best periods, which still retiiaiu 
unexplored; is it not remarkable, under 
•R the exciting circumstances above 


• There is a letter from the reigning 
emperor of Morocco, Mulcy Soliman ben 
Mohammed, to our levered sovereign, in 
the western Arabic. See appendix to 
Jackson’s Account of Marocco, btc. page 
320, which was sent to the university for 
translation ; and, after remaining there, as 
doctor Buffi* informed me, above two 
months, was returned without a transla* 
tion: it was then sent to the Post-office 
for the same purpose, but with like ill 
success. Dr. Burnt-, who had been the 
bearer of it from the emperor to the pecie* 
taiy of state, then called on me, and re¬ 
quested a tianslation, which 1 declined 
giving, unless I should be requested so to 
do by the secretary of slate. This letter 
contained fuendly ovcrtuies, and afforded 
a most favourable opportunity to open an 
advantageous negotiation with Maioeco, 
and a mutual exchange of good offices; 
but, from ignorance of the language, 
the opportunity was lost. The late Mr. 
Spencer Pei rival having expu-ssed to my 
loid Kedesdale, or io Mr. Robeit Milford, 
late of the Audit-office, the regret lie felt 
at not being able to piocurc a tianslation, 
my friend Mr. Milford mentioned my 
name to his relation as a person competent 
to translate it. Accordingly, I received a 
letter from Mr. Pcrctval, requesting a 
tianslation into English, which 1 delivered 
to that eeiitleman a few days afterwards ; 
but the original Arabic letter of winch I 
made a translation, did not reach me till 
several months after it had been received 
by the minister. In the mffibtime, the 
empe-ior made repealed enquiries of the 
bashaw of Ei Garb, of the governor of 
Tangier, and of the British consul, lor a 
reply to this letter, which coulaincd over- 
luies for a mutual exchange of good offices, 
and courted a speedy answer:—when his 
Imperial Majesty was actually informed by 
some of the members of the divan, that the 
king of England had no power, hut that the 
powc* was vested in the bauds of the minis, 
ten* o."the crown; whereupon the etuperoi 
determined never to write again to p 
Christian king in the Arabic language 
and, with regard to Great Britain, I believe 
3D 2 b, 
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far tnunfattan, Whfct I have long con- 

S dered, as c&icfly (ending to diminish 
ie desire of acquiring this language,- is 
4M opinion dogmatically asserted ahd 
diligently propagated, that the Arabic of 
(he East and West arc so different from 
each other as almost to form distinct 
languages, and to he unintelligible to 
tile inhabitants of either of those regions 
respectively; hut, having always doubted 
tiie truth of this assertion, I have endea¬ 
voured, from tim ( c to time, during the 
last ten years, to ascertain whether the 
Arabic language spoken in Asia be the 
same as spoken in Africa (westward to 
the shores of tiie Atlantic Oeenn), hut 
without success, and even without tiie 
smallest satisfactory elucidation, uutil 
the arrival in London, last winter, of 
the most Rev. Dr. Ginrve, archbishop 
of Jerusalem, who has given such incon¬ 
testable proofs of his proficiency in the 
Arabic language, that his opinion on 
this important point cannot hut he de¬ 
cisive: accordingly, on presenting to 
the rev. doctor some letters'from the 
emperor of Marocco to me, desiring 
that he. would oblige me with his opinion 
whether the Arabic in those letters was 
the same with that spoken in Syria ? the 
rev. doctor replied in the following per¬ 
spicuous manner, which I think decides 
(he question: “ I can assure yon that 
the language and the idiom of the Arabic 
in these letters from the emperor of 
Marocco to you, is precisely the snme 
with tnat wliich is sppken in the East.” 

It is, therefore, tiins ascertained that 
the Arabic language spoken in the 

he has faithfully ever since kept bis word. 
Some time before this letter was wiitten, I 
being then in Marocco, the emperor's mi¬ 
nister asked me, if the emperor Ins master 
were to write an Arabic letter to the 
sultan George Sultan Cl Inglecz (these 
were bis expressions), whether (here were 

5 arsons capable of translating it into Eng- 
sb, as the emperor, did not wish the 
cpntents qUiis communication to be known 
to Iris bashaw at Tangier, nor to the 
British Consul, as it would necessarily be, 
if written in English. I replied that there 
were learned mrn at the Universities capa¬ 
ble of translating every learned language 
in 'the known world j ami, accordingly, 
the letter above alluded to was written in 
Arabic, and addressed to his majesty: 
.and an additional proof of the desire the 
emperor then had to conceal its contents 
Was, that it was written in his own hand¬ 
writing, whiph I ain competent to declare, 
having letters from liini in my possession, 
aad being acquainted with the emperor’s 
band-writing. 


kingdom of Taftlelt, of Fas, of Miraeto, 
and in Suse or South Barbary,-is precisely 
the same language with that which 4a 
row spoken in Syria and Palestine in 
Asia, countries distant from each other 
noaily 3000 miles; uiid, front informa¬ 
tion since obtained, there appears to bo 
no doubt that the Arabic language spo¬ 
ken by the Arabs in Arabia, by the 
Moors and Arabs in India and Mada¬ 
gascar, by tiie Moorish nations on the 
African shores of the Mediterranean, are 
one and the same language-with that 
spoken in Marocco, subject only to 
certain provincial peculiarities, which 
by no means form impediments to the 
general understanding of the language, 
no more, or not so much so, as tiie pro¬ 
vincial peculiarities of one county in 
England differ from another. 

Unwilling to encroach too much on 
your valuable pages, I will leave, for 
the subject of my next letter, the incon¬ 
ceivable misconstructions and errors into 
which the ignorance of this elegant and 
useful language has led European tra¬ 
vellers in Africa, of which I shall state 
somo examples in a recent publication 
respecting Africa. 

James G. Jackson, 

Circus, Minories ; 

May 10, 1819. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

N your 46th volume, p. 485, and in 
j our 46tb volume, p. 402, occur two 
short loiters concerning the treat¬ 
ment of Sir J. E. Smith at Cambridge. 
A third document has been added to this 
remarkable controversy by the recent 
publication of “A Defence of the 
Church and Universities of England,” 
in which Sir J. E. Smith has undertaken 
a reply to various observations of pro¬ 
fessor Monk, and to the sympathetic 
commentaries of the Quarterly Review'. 

Of this new pamphlet a large porttou 
diverges into theological and literary 
questions not essential to the contro¬ 
versy, Imt which certainly contribute to 
shed over it mncli of interest and 
amenity. Such is tSir J. E. Smith's 
declaration of faith at p. 09, which wo 
shall transcribe. “ I have declined sub¬ 
scription to the articles of the olmrch, 
and this is the whole of my offence, tho 
whole ground M my pretended ineligi¬ 
bility at Cambridge. The prejudices of 
education, perhaps, but certainly not un¬ 
supported by enquiry, and wliich cannot 
but be honest prejudices, have taught me 
that many things are therein asserted, 

about 
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abwrt WMch tfc& bumanmlnd !> neither 
required n9T oMBpeteot to • form any 
judgment. Many of these points are 
indifferent, and may or may not he as 
there defined; sonic appear to me pre¬ 
sumptuous, intruding into the Holy of 
Holies the decisions of weak and conten¬ 
tious men,. Hence, I humhly remain in 
sUBpence upon questions that make a 
prominent feature in creeds on cither 
side. There are doctrines not so indif¬ 
ferent. Whatever seems to me to cn. 
trench on the justice or goodness of 
God, as election und reprobation, 
vicarious pu n ishment, necessity,or eternal 
damnation, it wtftild surely he criminal 
to admit. On these subjects many wise 
and exemplary Christians in all ages, ami 
in the church of England itself, think, or 
have thought, as 1 do. I am not the 
less aware, that many, as wise and 
good, are of a different opinion, and un¬ 
derstand several doctrines which shock 
me, in a light entirely consistent with 
the purity and perfection of God. Why 
should we judge amiss of each other 
for any causes like these? The possi¬ 
bility, or rather, I should say, llic inevi¬ 
tability of such differences in matters so 
abstruse, is, doubtless, intended to train 
us up in forbearance and charity. They 
ought not to he made badges of antipa¬ 
thy, nor tests of a man’s understanding, 
much less of his inoral worth. It is no 
new opinion of mine, that Christians 
arc not authorized to excommunicato 
one another, or to separate upon thu 
points in question. Several learned 
divines have asserted this doctrine.” 

Such a profession of faith would do 
honour to a Savoyard vicar; hut is, in 
my judgment, too candid. There are 
many iutcrcontradietory articles among 
the thirty-nine; and no mail can sub¬ 
scribe to both sides of opponent propo¬ 
sitions without a degree of moral guilt, 
analogous, when the declaration is made 
with tho pen, to forgery; when with the 
tongue, to perjury. . 

There are some curious passages of 
narrative also in the letter of Sir J. E. 
Smith; whence it appears probable, that 
a project was cfftcrluiued at Cambridge 
of converting the botanical chair into a 
sinecure. 

Some beautiful comments on the 
plants of Scripture, and on the plants of 
Virgil, give to purli<Aol these chapters 
the attractive charaoPr of scientific dis¬ 
sertations, and agreeably hind, as with a 
graceful festoon of hriouy, the tearing 
fiawibom of controversy. T. 


To ths Editor' of th$ Monthly Magazine. 

UIR, i 

N your admirable mneefiarty for 
1797, you gave us a view of the 
affairs of the Hank, from the Report thin 
laid before Puiiiament. Another Re¬ 
port, on the same important siibjrct. has 
been lately made, and which is new 
before the public; but vjhirh, from Us 
length, and the mode in which it is 
drawn up, will deter many from the 
reading of it, and noj be clearly under¬ 
stood by many who take that 'rouble. ’ 

The committee have applied them¬ 
selves to gain information on three 
points: 

1. The state of (he Bank. 

S. The expediency of remnuitg cash 
payments. And 

3.* When the present restrictions should 
terminate. 

With respect to the first, I believe no 
one ever had any doubts of the solvency 
of the Bank; if tfiey Imd, tliis report 
will certainly dispel them. 

The demands on the Bank, on the 
30th of January last, were 33,894,560/, 
and they then possessed government 
and other securities, to the amount of 
39,096,900/.; leaving n clear balance in 
their favour of 5,202,320/. 'l’o which 
mu>t be added their capital stock, 
14,656,800/., making a total of 
19,889,120/. Supposing, therefore, tho 
capital stock at par, and the govern¬ 
ment must pay it at that rate, before 
they can possibly dissolve the Bank 
charter, (he real value of Bank stock is 
nearly 135/. per cent, yet we see it scHs 
at 250/.; a price which can only be 
accounted for by the large dividends 
they make, and which whether they 
w til he enabled to continue, is anotfier 
consideration, and will be hereafter 
noliccd. 

Our next enquiry mnst be, in what 
this sum of 39,096.900/. consists; and, 
in another part of this report, we find 
that, on or about the same period, ihc 
advance to government vvas’26,487,000/. 
The balance, 12,609,900/. remains to be 
accounted for. 

Now, we know that the advances to, 
the merchants are generally limited" to 
about five millions; and,- rs the Bank 
about that period began to limit Itrt-ir 
issues, we may conclude theydid Wot 
then exceed that sum, and reduces the 
above sum to 7,t09,900/. not accoilhted 
for. 

Aic we to conclude, 4lmt.it existed in 
coin and buliiou; hr in wbat ghape did 

it 
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i(uilli? ThlsJoads to the second ea- bad isaued,<m account of government, 
qjdny respecting cash payments. 21,930, (0)1. They say, in their ovi* 

The Bank were cnaJded Jo increase douce before ibe committee, that the 
their cash ami bullion from 1BL5 to government mustpay them off tea mil? 
1817,' when they hail the largest quail- lions before tlwy can pay: but, will that 
tijy of coin ami bullion in their coders do ? To enable them to* pay with 
they.ever had before. We know that, safety, the Bank must have in their 
10 1702 or 2703, they bad, iu these pie- cellars 11,000,000/. in coin and bullioni 
cions commodities, to the amount of but bow they arc lo get possession of 
8,000,000/. 'Ibe cash at this time must, this is a mystery; and it seems evident, 
therefore, have exceeded that; but it that a sum of at least fifteen millions 
has ever since been diminishing, arising must be taken off Ibe debt from govern* 
from the Batik undertaking to pay, meat before tbe Bank can, with any 
—first, certain notes issued prior to degree of safely, proceed to pay iu cash. 
January 1, 1812, and then all notds Tlie committee have thought proper 
prior to 1816. to advance a very extraordinary posi* 

To comply with these notie.es, they tiou,—that (lie ability of the Bank to 
have issued to January 1, 1819: pay in cash depends less on the actual 

Id guineas, &c. .*£t,596,$56 amount of treasure tliey roay.accumu* 

la sovereigns, ..*.••4,450,?s'fi late, than on the state of the foreign 

Since Jan. 1. 700,000 exchanges. Thai the Bank cannot pay 

~ cash witlioiit being in possession vf it. 
Together.6,756,900 wc wt .|| j^,,^ . [, u t foreign ex* 

And it appears singular, that three- changes' can have such an influence over 
fourths of the new coinage of l/innee the Bank, Ibe committee,having assert* 
has been ascertained to have been made cd, should have proied. If the balanco 
witli Biilisli coin.. The committee is against us, gold must lie had to pay 
therefore highly censure Ibe conductor it; and the only diflifeuce will he, the 
the Bank, in continuing to pay those agents for foreigners will give more for 
notes iu cash after the exchanges he- gold or silver than the Bank can afford, 
name unfavourable; and this induced and will, consequently, have the pre- 
tfte committee, in their first report, to ferencc iu the market. If this balance 
advise Parliament to slop the issues of is now against us, it will demand the 
small sums in dividends. strong hand of government, by new 

The committee, iu one part of tlieir laws, to prevent it, and not the weak 
report, say, that the Bank had not full efforts of tl»e Bank, 
ooutrol aver tlieir issues. Do tliey It is suggested, hut certainly not 
mean to say, that government had a proved, that the w hole amounts ot Iiog- 
oantrol over them ? or what unseen lish capital, vested in foreign stocks, 
power had! does not exceed ten millions sterling. 

The committee then proceed to en- The committee pioceed to propose a 
quire into their advances to govern- payment in gold in iMuy 1820, at 4/. Is. 
went. They chiefly consist of exchc- au ounce, ami in subsequent years, at 

S r bills, and which the Bank, in a lower rale, until it comes to the 
anee of the act 5 and 6 of W illiam standard ; a proposal supported on such 
and Alary, are allowed to do, by various weak grounds, that it is evident, cx- 
elauses i» modern acts. coses are funned in this very report. 

To como to more recent transactions, which will enable the Bank to come to 
it appear* that, in tbe last lull-year of Parliament for anoliier restrictive udt 
Ifrllk the advance* to government were next year. Ju short, nothing buA a 
27JH30800/.; on February 11, 1819, laduclion of tlie issues to government 
111,930,000/. can ever enable -tlie Bask to pay » 

Supposing, therefore, the. advances to money. <» 

the jwwvclwnts to be 5,000,000/. the Mr. Baring thinks that five or six 
Bank circulation, (iu (lie 19th of Pel*, millions will be sufficient for the Bank 
1819,. will lie 27,000.000/. But we find to keep; and Mr. Holland, his partuer, 
that, about that period, the whole cir- asserts that a return to cash payments 
.dilation was only 25,794,400/., and, will not cause oml disagreeable effects 
therefore, the meidianfs’ advance would on circulation, lm .will tend to restore 
pot exceed four millions. confidence, order, and harmony. 

With tlu>e documents wc may he The committee seem studiously to 
phto to discover, what assistance will avoid entering into any investigation of 
gqaofe the Bank to pay iu cash. They the real ctupw of delay; which, as they 

hat* 
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Iflrttt (tthfftttd, 1 wljf Undertake to do 
ftw ftiertr. Add thftf ethically arises front 
iff betafe both the interest of gottra* 
ihent, and of the Bank, that cash pay¬ 
ments should not be made. 

Government, hy having; an easy pay¬ 
master, on whom they can call at ail 
times, find a convenience certainly; 
bnt it is a convenience which costs liie 
public immense sums annually, — a 
convenience which such poor financiers 
as Percival and Vnnsittart only would 
accept, bnt from which a minister of 
any ability Would soon extricate himself 
and the country. 

But, although to the minister it is 
only an accommodation, to the Bank it 
is a source of great profit. Let us sec, 
from the documents before us,the profits 
the Bank of England made last year. 
Their income could not be less than 
this: 

Interest on their capital of # 
14,686,8001. at 3 per cent.-- .£448,604 
On 5,000,0001. lent to the mer¬ 
chants at 5 per cent. 250,000 

Charges of management paid hy 

government... 250,000 

Interest on *7,000,0001. advances 

to government, at 3 per cent. 810,000 


elude, whit ibis operation of domed 
would cost government : 

Hie sum advanced was, by latte 

account.-.ft,000/709 

Bat let the S,000,0001. for annul 
taxes remain ..<....»*«>.•«• 0,009,009 

£ 18 , 000,000 

must lie funded; which, at 1| per cent, 
the interest, (he minister nfust give mom 
than he now pays on exchequer hills, 
the iuercase would be 270,000L per an¬ 
num. But then (lie 'advantages on the 
other hand will be incalculable. No 
more loans will then be wanted; and, ha 
a short period, stocks would resume 
their proper price, money become plen¬ 
tiful for the operations of commerce, 
and confidence be restored. W. P. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magaxim. 
SIR, 

WAS led, by the praises bestowed 
in your last number, page 347, on 
Junius Kith his Visor Up, to a perusal 
of that woik ; and I hope you will allow 
me to occupy a corner in your very valu¬ 
able Magazine lor tbc purpose of offer¬ 
ing a stiioture or two on u passage to be 
found there, which every one who has 



Profit.. 1,758,*. 04 

Except the current expenses of (he 
house. 

With this profit, well may tho Bank 
divide 10/. on a capital, which has 
been before shewn is really worth only 
13 61. 

But let us sec what their profits 
would amount to, if government, hy a 
spirited measure of finance, should take 
this source of profit lium them, and 
retrench the enormous stun now'paid to 
them lor the management of the national 
debt. Then- account would then stand 


thus: 

Interest on their capital. 

On 4,000,000b lent to the mer¬ 
chants ; for, when government 
withdrew their advances, the 
merchants would want less, 

and pay less- • • .. 

Charges of management might 

be reduced to .. 

And the exchequer bills to the 
old peace establishment of 
3,000,0001. . 


440,604 


200,000 
200,OCO 


90,000 


respect unto the posthumous fame of a 
truly great man, must think deserving of 
some reprehension. That 1 may not ho 
suspected, however, of u riting spitefully, 
or Ironi any other impulse than that of 
reverence for the name and reputation 
of one, now', alas, unable to wield the 
pen in his own behalf, I will fully, and 
most teadily confess, that the author of 
the comic satire tinder discussion, has 
afforded me, ou the whole, considerable 
delight, and even instruction. He is 
evidently no commou writer; no ordi¬ 
nary scholar. There is an astomsinng 
richness and rapid flow of language from 
one end of his pamphlet to the otiier, 
thickly strewed with metaphorical 
figures, and adorned with every variety 
of classical learning.* His wit also is 
spatkling, and never seems to fail faint. 
But, after making those concessions, 
(which are nothing more than the sugges¬ 
tions of 4rnth,) I am hurt to think, that 
his good sense, and weal for tbe interests 
of framing, had not held back lib pea 
from recording, amidst a great number of 


£950,000 

A difference of 828,0(41. annually. 


other anecdotes introduced into his 
pages, one lhat is exceedingly disetudi- 


So that, it appears, these enormous 
dividends and bonuses, which the Bank 
has paid, have been almost wholly 
taken from tbe public purse. 

It is but fair to enquire, before I con- 


* In (he abundant quotations he has 
made, am) various critiques be has put forth 
throughout his pages, the author has evi¬ 
dently followed the example of the.anther 
of tbe Pursuits of Liters true. 
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tabto to the Idgh renown of professor 
Porson. TIier« is always a tenderness 
due to the defenceless dead ; and a for¬ 
bearance ought to he exercised in regard 
to their failings, in proportion to the pre¬ 
eminence of tlie character they bore 
whilst living. But, in despite of these 
considerations, the author of Junius with 
his Vizor Ufa pours out a rude and 
harsh invcclive against Person’s habits 
of intercourse in private life.* It is 
true, that in a lonp and highly-laboured 
note, he endeavours to apologize for the 
insertion of these strictures on the ground 
of a debtdne to (lie interests of morality, 
and as a caution to vnurig men who 
might tie led, by the influence of tt great 
name, and the contagion of example, to 
imitate Me professor’s ill-breeding, But, 
after all, the impression left on the mind 
of an ordinary reader must be this: 
lhat Porson was insnfl'erahly morose, ill- 
mannered, and offensive, in Ihe com¬ 
pany of his friends; nay, to quote the 
author’s own words, “So offensive, us 
well as frequent, were his outrages, that 
he was altogether excommunicated 
from tlie society of numerous gentlemen 
mul scholars, who, under other circum¬ 
stances, would have rejoiced in the dif¬ 
fusion of his mind ; amt, even in moic 
tolerant circumstances, and where the 
ban of interdiction had not gone forth 
against him, he was sometimes held to 
be a nnisance, and sometimes turned 
into a laughing-stock, and a lootball of 
contempt, &c.” page 27. - 
Now, Mr. Editor, the best way of 
refuting this outrageous asperity of in¬ 
vective will be, 1 opine, to srt off 
against it the judgments of some of those 
illustrious scholars who hud good oppor¬ 
tunities of knowing Porson thoroughly, 
and who were iri almost uninterrupted 
habits either of correspondence or of per¬ 
sonal intercourse with him. The author' 
of Junius with his Vizor Up, has quoted 
Mr. Kidd’s edition of Tracts and Miscel¬ 
laneous Criticisms of the late Itichurd 
Porson, esq. and jet, in the preface to 
that w?oik, the following strong enutra- 


* These keen, though unauthorized se¬ 
verities, arc bromrht in (to use a common 
phra«e,) neck amt shoulders, and have 
nothing to do wob the siibjcet-inatter of 
his pamphlet. The, author paid a visit 
to Hoi;ne Tooke at Wimbledon; and this 
celebrated character told him, with a truly 
dramatic effect, the anecdote that bears so 
hard on Person’s character. It is too 
long to be inserted here, but, if worth the 
reader’s while, he may turn to it at page 
S3 of the work alluded to. * 
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diction of his own dogmatical opinion 
will bojfeand: “ In company, R. P, waa 
the gentlest being I ever met with; his 
conversation was engaging and delight¬ 
ful. He possessed u heart filled with 
sensibility; he was at all times willing 
to assist his fellow-labourers ; and no 
scholar ever cousulted him, who did not 
leave him instructed and delighted." 
page 16. 

It will he thought, most likely, that 
nothing can be much more groundless 
and presumptuous than our author’s 
dissent from so 'competent an authority 
as Mr. Kidd. But I have other proofs 
ofhis rashness in assertion to produce; 
and of his niidiic, exaggerated hostility 
towards the memory of this great scho¬ 
lar. For additional proofs of the ur¬ 
banity of Mr. Person's manner, and his 
obliging readiness to assist other scho¬ 
lars, (especially younger ones,) I beg 
leave to refer jour readers, in a general 
inaiAier, to the aeknow ledgmcnts which 
aic made to this effect ill professor 
Monk’s edition of Euripides; in Mr. 
Jllomlield’s edition of /Esclijlux; in 
Doctor Alalthj’s edilion of Morell's 
Thesaurus; in Dr. C. Burney’s 7tn- 
tamen, ; in lyofcssor Gaisford's 
ilephaestio; and in the learned Review 
of the Correspondence between Gilbert 
Wahefield and C. J. Fox, in tlie 4th num¬ 
ber ol the Museum Criticum; which, ss 
is well known, was wiitten arid con- 
tiihutcd In a celebrated Greek scholar 
in the University of Cambridge. I am 
fearful of trespassing too much at one 
time on your valuable pages; hut, 
should you, Mr. editor, be pleased to 
encourage this communication, I will 
take the liberty, on a future occasion, of 
specifying and quoting particularly 
some of those unimpeachable authorities 
to which I have now only generally 
alluded; and fmlliermorc, I will 
offer a few incidental remarks npon 
other criticisms and auerdotes, which 
the learned nnd ingenious author of 
Junius with his Vizor Up, has intro¬ 
duced into his work. Meanwhile, let 
me hope that he will not be offended, 
if I recommend lo bis attention and 
observance the following remark cf a 
noble and eloquent philosopher: “Men 
ought to find the difference between 
saltncss arid bitterness. Certainly, he 
that hutli a satirical vein, as lie maketh 
others afraid of ms wit, so he had need 
he afraid of others' memory ,”—Lord 
Bacon's Essays, p. 401. 

Cantabriciensis. 

Pcrtland-stirct ; May 7, 

To 
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Tv the Editor xtf the Monthly Magaj&ntl 
'■■Sir, 

I N gitinjfa summary of’(lie Christian 
Code, to eieente the work rlplit, 
three divisionsshould be made:—What 
the law commands; how it enjoins the 
performance; and in what light the 
breach of the law is considered. In 
every point, to distinguish these, to de- 
line particulars, to enter into a detail of 
oUetict-s, neglects, and punishments, 
would occupy a volume of a new W hole 
Duty of Man: this would Ire a system. 

All 1 profess to give, is a summary, a 
concise summary, of the Christian law. 

Tire Christian promises, (ropes, and 
rewards, are established through tire 
great Lawgiver, in rightly executing this 
code; the loss of the promised bliss is 
the chief punishment: jet are there 
worldly modes of punishing every breach 
of the Christian taw; and, I have no 
donlit, if thirteen Chrislians, of as many 
different churches, who had no pofnt of 
faith in commoti hut the Bible, were to 
sit as judge and jury upou an olfetice 
com mi tied by a brother, that they 
would clearly agree in the law, the per¬ 
formance, and the penalty, lu re on earth. 

Religious morality is .tried by lire very 
conscience; it looks to the very issues 
of the heart, that it may stifle the first 
breath of evil: and it inculcates all 
good, because God is its origin. " The 
law of the Lord is perfect,—converting 
the soul.”—19 Psalm 

Political Morality. 

“ Let every soul be subject to tly> 
higher powers: for there is no power 
hut of God. The powers that be, arc 
ordained of God. W hosoover, there¬ 
fore, rcsislcth the power, rcsisteth the 
ordinance' of God.” llom .—The lire of 
the founder shews the peiformancc, and 
particularly when he paid tribute at 
the lime ho pjoved it unnecessary : add 
also Paul's conscientious reproof of 
himaclflbr speaking evil of the ruler of 
the people, 23 Acts. The punishment 
is here left to the law -of the land; and 
“they that resist shall receive to them¬ 
selves condemnation.” 

Domestic JMorality. 

Marriage is most sacred. “ Let every 
man have bis own wife, and let every 
woman have her own husband.” 1 Cor. 

7,5, and Eph. c. 5.—Div orces are forbid¬ 
den, except upon the adultery of either 
of the parties. 

Alike clear are the obligations of 
parents and children, brethren, roasters, 
and servants. “Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord ; For this is right.”— 

MoiIthly Mag. No, 326. 
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“Honour - thy father aad mother.”— 
And, ye parents provoke not your 
children to wrath; but tiring them up in 
the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.”—•“ Let brotherly love continae.” 
—“Be kindly affectioncd with brotherly 
love.”—And, forgiveness is inculcated 
“ until seventy times seven.”—“ Ser¬ 
vants, be obedient to then* lljat are your 
masters.”—“ Not with eye-serviee, as 
men-plcascrs; but as the servants of 
Christ, doing the will of God from tiro 
heart.”—“ And, ye masters, do the samp 
things unto them ; forbearing threaten¬ 
ing^ knowing that your master also is 
in Heaven [and here is Christian equa¬ 
lity] ; neither is there respeet of persona 
with him.” Eph.(i. 

See tljo sermon on the Mount, for 
blessings on “ the pure in spirit, the 
meek, the merciful, the peace-makers,” 
&c. in contradistinction to the proud, 
pompous, ambitious, vain-glorious, war¬ 
like, and victorious. The method of 
practice must he from the heart, and the 
puuishment, exclusion from the city of 
God:—“There shall in no wise # enter 
into it any thing that defijelh, neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination, or 
maketh a lie.” Rev. 21. 27. 

Moral Virtuis. 

Wisdom, prudence, fortitude, pati¬ 
ence, and gentleness, are strongly incul¬ 
cated in one sentence:—“Be ye wise 
as acipents, and harmless a*s doves.” 

Charily, mercy, universal Jove, bene- 
volenec, is the grand principle of the 
Christian Code. The Cbrislian is even 
taught practically to pi ay, “ Forgive Us 
our trespasses as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.” It forms a dis¬ 
tinct law :—“ A new commandment I 
give unto you, that jc love one another.* 
A test of being Christ’s disciples:—“As 
yc would that men should do to you, do 
you also to them likewise." And this 
universal love is preferred before thP 
highest gifts and grae.es. 

The law enjoins temperance in all 
things Take no thought for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shat! 
drink; nor yet for your body, what yp 
shall put on.” . 

How complete is the Following:— 
“Whatsoever things are true, honpst, 
just, pure, lovely, of good report; if then 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.!’ 

Paul inculcates honest trades, Ttimt 
S, 14, And not onlv 

moral virtues are distinctly enjoined, 
but the very method of practice U‘ 
shown.—” He that givftb, let him do It 
3 E with 
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with simplicity. Be that ruleth, with 
diligence. He (hat shcweth mercy, 
with cheerfulness; in honor preferring 
one another: nor slothful in business.” 
12 Rom. 

Observe also the Christian punish¬ 
ment:—“ Not to keep company, if any 
man that is called a brother be a forni¬ 
cator, or cqvetous, or an idolater, or a 
railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner; 
with such a one,—no, not to eat/' I 
Cor. 6, 11,—“Anathema, Maranathu,” 
says Paul, “ we condemn,—Christ will 
punish.” 

To prevent, to cure, to binder, the 
progress of evil, is the Christian endea¬ 
vour ; while he fears to tear out by the 
roots, to destroy, and to annihilate, lest 
be, with the tares, injure the wheat: 
which points will be more fully consi¬ 
dered in my next letter. C. Lucas. 
April 19. —i 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

N the Rev. T. F. Dibdeu’s “Typo¬ 
graphical Antiquities,” published in 
1812, ih 3 vols.4to. mention is made of 
only three editions of the “ Voyages and 
Travailes” of Sir John Manndcvile, viz. 

One “ printed by Wynkcn dc Worde, 
in 1409.” 

One “imprinted in the cytc of London 
in, the Flctc-street, at the sygne of the 
Sonttem, 1.003.” 

And one “ printed by Rich. Pynson, 
4to. without date; an ancient and al¬ 
most unknown edition.” 

I conclude, therefore, lie had not seen, 
or did not know, of there being any other 
extant; but I have one, which is also 
without date, a small 4to. and is printed 
l>y Thomas Este, of whom 1 learn the 
following particulars from Mr. John 
Nichols’ Anecdotes: 

“Thomas Este lived in-Aldersgalc- 
street, at the sign of the Black-l:orse, and 
was employed by Bude and Toller, to 
whom Queeu Elizabeth, in the 15th of her 
reign, granted a patent; and they printed 
music and other books, from 1569 until 
after 1600." 

My edition, therefore, was probably 
printed between these periods; it is in 
black-lcttcr, and has a great number of 
wood-cuts of the rudest possible work¬ 
manship. It is bound-up in vellum, with 
tbefoUowingtract6, which, perhaps, some 
of your correspondents, versed in bibli¬ 
ography, may be able to say whether 
s they are rare or curious. 

“ The discover^ of the large, rich, and 
beautiful empire of Guiana, with-a relation 
of the great and golden citie ot Manoa, 
(whwh the Spaniards call El Dorado;) 
and the provinces of Emeifa, Arromafa, 


Amapaca, and other countries, with their 
riven*adjoining. -Performed in the year* 
1525, by Sir W. Ralegh, knight, captaine 
of her majesties guard, to. warden of the 
stannerries, and her higbnesse lieutenant- 
general of the countie of Cornwall. Im¬ 
printed at London by Robert Robinson, 
1596.” 

“ Nova Britannia. —Offering most ex¬ 
cellent fruites by planting in Virginia. 
Exciting all such as he well effected to 
further the same. London, printed by 
Samuel Maohem, and are to be sold at his 
shop in Paul's Church-yard, at the signe 
of flie Bni-head, 1609." 

Tliis is in black-letter, but has no 
author’s name. The dedication is “ To 
the Right Worshipful S r Thomas 
Smith, of London, kut. one of his ma¬ 
jesties counecll fur Virginia, &c.” and 
is signed with the initinls R. I. 

“Viiginia richly valued, by the de¬ 
scription of the ntaine land of Florida, her 
next neighbour: out of the four yeerescou- 
tinnal? tiavell and discovcrie, for above 
one thousand miles cast and west of Don 
Fanaudo de Soto, aud sixe hundred able 
men of his companie, &c.—Written by a 
Portugall gentleman of Etnas, rmploied 
in all the action,'and tianslated ont of 
Portuguese, by Richard Hakluyt.—At 
London: printed by Felix Kyngston, for 
Matthew t Lowncs, and are to be sold at 
the signe of the Bisliop’s-head, in Paul’s 
Church-yard, 1609.” 

“ A gond Spad to Virginia: E*ay 42, 4. 
—He shall not faiic nor be discouraged, 
'till he have set judgement in the earth, 
aud the iles shall wait for his law.— 
London: printed by Felix Kyngston, for 
William YVelbie; and are to be sold at bis 
shop, at llie signe of the Grey-bound, in 
Paul’s Church-yard, 1609.” 

This is in black-letter, ami lias no 
author’s name. The dedication is signed 
with the iuitials, R. G. and dated ‘‘from 
mine house, at the north cud of Sithe’s- 
lanc, Loudon, April 28, anno 1009.” 

Nokviclnsis. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

LLOW me to enquire, if any of 
your correspondents arc able to give 
me any information about the island of 
Bulama, situate on tfie western coast of 
Africa, which I saw mentioned in your 
Number for April, In the biography of 
Capt P. Beaver. I suppose it to he the 
same with that called Btilam, which was 
attempted to be colonized soma years 
back; as I see in the printed proposal, 
the name of Mr. P. Beaver amongst the 
governors. If any one ran say in whose 
possession the island now is, and what 
the situation and product, they will 
oblige, A Constant Header. 

To 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magotine. 
sin, 

LETTER having appeared in the 
Monthly Magazine tor February, 
on the subject of Gout, which I consider 
of dangerous tendency, 1 beg leave, 
through the same channel, (0 oiler a few 
remarks upon it. 1 am the more In¬ 
duced to do this, because the letter has 
been copied into the Rath (and I dare 
say other) papers, in a way which must 
impress it with some degree of weight 
and countenance. This circumstance 
has given the subject, to an inhabitant 
of Rath, an additional local interest; 
and brought it peculiarly within the 
cognizance of those who concern them¬ 
selves at all about the case and the 
health of the numerous sufferers from 
gout who resort to that city. 

It is the design of the anonymous 
writer of this letter to prove (and this lie 
seems to think that he has very satisfac¬ 
torily done,) that excess of every kind 
may be indulged in gout, save only 
excess in wine; and that, with this 
caveat, wc may “eat, drink, and be 
incrry,'’ without fear. This will, doubt¬ 
less, be hailed as glad tidings by many 
a penance-doing debauchee; and, al¬ 
though the medical practice of the day 
is in no danger born such crude and oft- 
refuted speculation*, yet, as the aign- 
ments employed are specious enough to 
an inexperienced person, and as I have 
reason to think, that there are those who 
have taken this welcome counsellor at 
his word, it will be but an act of hu¬ 
manity to endeavour to prevent any 
further mischief, by giving a few counter- 
statements, leaving to the reader the 
privilege of commenting upon them in 
his own way. 

The arguments adduced by the w ritor 
in question, in support of his position, 
arc—That good eating is not produc¬ 
tive of the disease, because tradesmen, 
farmers, &c. never have the disease, un¬ 
less inherited from winy-drinking pa¬ 
rents; that to their temperance in wiiie- 
drinkitig, is to be attributed the almost 
total exemption of females from gout; 
that want of exercise is not the cause 
of gout, is proved by tlr sedentary poor 
never having the disease; and that exer¬ 
cise and a spare diet will not prevent 
the disease, because the peasantry in 
the cyder counties are frequently af¬ 
flicted With it. to the first of these 
arguments’it may he replied, that the 
testimony of every medical writer, since 
the days of Hippocrates,-is against it; 


and if any one, who has not an opportu¬ 
nity of consulting these authorities, 
doubt their veracity*. let him ask his 
medical attendant what the opinion is 
vfhioh his experience wiil-furnish. My 
own assures me, that the gouty invalid 
who shall presume upon this statement 
of your correspondent, vj)l soon have 
cause to repent of his temerity. Two 
of the most deplorable cases of gout I 
ever witnessed, were # in patients who 
had seldom tasted wfne; nor was It 
likely that tlicir fathers should Itavfe 
dodc so before them. One of these, a 
farmer, now residing in the Isle of 
Wight, although advanced in life, bus 
recovered his heallh, as Well as the vigo¬ 
rous use of stiffened and contracted 
limbs, by resolutely struggling against 
the disease, and by a diet of vegetable 
food and water. 

That women, when exposed to -the 
proper causes, arc not subject to gout, 
is an assertion which the physicians of 
Rath (who of all others have perhaps 
the most to do with gout), from Oliver 
and Chcyne to those of the present day, 
will abundantly testify against. The 
females of Great Britain, amongst many 
imprutlrncies, which draw after them 
their attendant, and commonly severe, 
penalties, do not by any means give 
into those habits which foster the gout. 
They are remarkably temperate thiough 
almost all ranks: they take as much 
exercise as many of the other Sex, and 
are less exposed to the cares of life. 
Rut it is to general temperance, not 
temperance in w ine only, that they may 
ascribe their freedom from gout. Wo¬ 
men arc, besides, by Nature constituted 
less susceptible of disorders of high in¬ 
fill mmutory action: there is a greater 
laxity of structure, and the tone and 
tension of the system are not so high as 
in the opposite sex ; and it is worthy 
of remark, that gout, when it does occur 
in females, becomes irregular at an ear¬ 
lier period, and is also more early fatal. 
Neither is the absence of gouf in the 
low’est order of females, who are much 
addicted to drinking spirits, any proof 
that wine alone is capable of generating 
the disease. Something more than mere 
excess in drinking, be the liquor what 
it may, is necessary to the production 
of gout: it requires the joint operation 
of many eauses to bring the disease into 
action, the chief of which aw, excess 
in eating and drinking, and >dblence; 
neither of which will pejdKf^ avail sin¬ 
gly to produce the djw 4- ®* unless thero 

be 
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fee a strong inherited predisposition. It 
is thus .that gout is rarely found in 
armies during the activity of a cam¬ 
paign, although their occasional ex¬ 
cesses are very great. It is thus also 
(and this may serve as an answer to the 
third argument quoted,) that, amongst 
the most sqdentary and inactive of tlic 
poorer classes, as tailors, shoemakers, 
&c. gout is almost never found. The 
joint operation of tire assistant cause is 
in hath cases wanting. If, then, fish¬ 
wives, £ 40 . who daily swallow large 
potations of spirituous liquors, are found 
to be exempt frdm this disease, it is not 
for want of wine, but because the arthri- 
tio tendency, it I may so term it, is 
counteracted by the great labour which 
they necessarily undergo. It is almost 
impossible tor excess even of wine to 
produce gout without the auxiliary aid 
of indolent habits; and it is almost ns 
impossible for the mail of pleasure not 
to give way to such lmhits. It is not a 
morning’s walk or ride of a few miles 
which can produce an exemption from 
the disease, or merit the name of exer¬ 
cise ; but, that active ami continued 
labour to which man was sentenced at 
bis fall, to which three-fourths of his 
species arc compelled to adhere for 
their daily bread; and to an exemption 
from which dees gout, together with a 
host of other diseases, owe their exis¬ 
tence. Labour,—severe; unremitting 
labour,—is the only thing which can 
prevent the ill effects of ingurgitation, 
labor omnia vincit 

Improbus, et dtiris urgens in rebus egestas. 

But that women, when exposed ^o 
the exciting causes of the disease, may 
have it even in a large proportion, w ith- 
ont the aid of wine or cyder, the follow¬ 
ing testimony of an eminent continental 
physician will sufficiently prove:—“ The 
washerwomen among us (says Dr. 
Ackermunit of Alldorf,) arc far more 
subject to gouty complaints than in 
other places. Many houses are unpro¬ 
vided with a wash-house, secured against 
the immediate influence of the atmos- 
here, and capable of being heated: 
ence, in the coldest days of winter, 
these poor people are obliged to wash 
in the open court, in the most cutting 
xold. They are exposed alternately to 
CW 4 and hoi w^ter. While the upper 
part'ef the body perspires from steam, 
the low&>extremities aro frozen. They 
endeavour to counteract these incon* 
J® n,en £5* **v coffee, brandy, anil the 
. , e ”*Tlt k, that it is scarcely 
jgMMtbie to nno a washerwoman above 


forty-five who is not a sufferer from 
gout, though the irregular kind » by far 
the more common of the two.” 

The fourth and last argument of your 
correspondent is equally untenable with 
cither of his otlrers. Without referring 
to the exjrericnce of every medical 
practitioner of the present day, many 
remarkable and instructive examples 
sland on record to shew, that exercise 
and a spare diet will prevent gout, and 
even eradicate It, in its most inveterate 
form; and that those who have long 
considered their disease as hopeless, 
need not despair, if they will but have 
the courage to give this method a fair 
trial. I have already alluded to an 
instance of this kind in the Isle-of- 
W iglit farmer. Dr. Cudogan, w 1m wrote 
011 this disease in 1771, asserts, that he 
freed himself from gout, together v\itb * 
many other deplorable afflictions, which 
lord veduced him to the lowest ebb of 
life, by exercise and a spare diet. Cor- 
naio cured himself of gout, and lived to 
tlifl age of a hundred years, by tho 
same plan. Mnsgravc relates an in¬ 
stance of n gentleman, whom misfortune 
hud reduced to povcity, and compelled 
to take up the trade of brick-making: 
will’ this employment, and a scanty 
did. iic soon lost the gout, with which 
he had been much afflicted, and became 
healthy and strong. Van Swieten re¬ 
lates the case of a clergyman enjoying a 
rich living, who had long been a martyr 
to the gout; but, having the good fm- 
time to he taken prisoner by the Ivarbary 
pirates, and compelled*to vvnik at the 
g!lh ies lor two years, lie lost at once his 
gout and a cumbrous load of fat, and 
lived many years after without any 
return of ttie disease. The case of 
Wood, the miller of Hitlerioay, may be 
known to many of your readers; but, 
as others may he unacquainted with it, 
and as it is in every sense peculiarly 
instructive, 1 shall take the liberty of 
transcribing a portion of the narrative 
from the Medical Transactions, as re¬ 
lated hy Sir George Baker:—“Thomas 
Wood, horn on the 3Utb of November, 
1719, qf parents ft ho were apt to be 
intemperate in tfecir manner'of living, 
was subject to various disorders, parti¬ 
cularly (he rheumatism, until he attain¬ 
ed the age of thirteen yenis. He then 
had lire small.pox in a favorable way, 
and from U»ut time became healthy, and 
continued to have no complaints to-the 
age of about forty-three years. Trora 
his attaining the state of manhood to 
this period, but especially duritig the 

latUx 
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latter part of the time, be indulged him- none except the lighttr meat*. Under 
■eltj even to excess, in fat meat, of tldx degree of abstinence, although some 
which he used to cat voraciously three of his complaints were relieved, yet 
times a day ; together with large quan- some of them remained in lull force, 
titles of butter and cheese. Nor was The rheumatism tormented him ; and 
he more cautious with respect to strong still lie had, now and then, slight fits of 
afo, which whs his common drink. the gout. On the 4th of June following 

“About his fortieth year he began* to he began the use of the cold bath, and 
grow very fat; but, finding that he had combined it twice or thrice a-week, 
a good appetite, and digested his food until October, 1767. About the same 
without difficulty, and that his sleep was time he began the exercise of the dumb- 
undisturbed, he made no alteration in bell; in which he perseveres to this day. 
his diet. It was in his forty-fourth year Water was ids only drink from the same 
that lie first began to be disturbed in period, which he limits to two glasses 
his sleep, and hi cotn|duiu of the heart- and a halt/ He also, about the same 
burn, of frequent sickuess at his stomach, period, left off butter and cheese; and 
pains in his bowels, head-ache, and ver- the 21st of July, in the same year, was 
tigo. He was now sometimes costive, the last time of his ealiug any animal 
at other times in the opposite extreme ; flesh. Since that date, his diet has been 
had almost a constant thirst, a great principally confined to pudding made of 
lowness of spirits, violent rheumatism, ora-biscuit. He allows hiinsc-lf very 
and frequent attacks of the gout. He little sleep; generally going to bed at 
liad likewise two epileptic tils? but the eight o'clock in the evening, sometimes 
symptom which appeared to him to be earlier, and generally rising about one 
the most formidable, was a sense of sul- in the morning, but being very rarely ia 
focation, which often came on him, par- bed after two. 

licularly aftei Ids meals. “ I'nder this strict course of absti- 

“ Under such a complication of dis- nonce he still continues tojive; and he 
cases, every day increasing, he oonti- expresses, in the highest terms, the 
lined tilt the immili id' August,'J701. gieat pleasure and tranquillity of mind 
At this time, the IJev. Mr. Poo lev, a which he enjoys in consequence ol it. 
worthy clergyman in the neighbourhood, The poor diet to which he has nccua- 
obscrvitig Ids very ill state of health, tomed himself, is now as agreeable to 
and the extreme corpulence of his per- his paluie as his loriuer food used to bej 
son, recommended to him an exact and he has the additional satislactinn to 
regimen, and pointed nut the Idle of (nut his health established, his spoils 
Coriiaro, ns a book likely to suggest to lively, ids sleep no longer disturbed by 
him a salutuiy com sc of living. This frightful dreams, aud bis strength of 
book coil vll iced him that intemperance muscles so far improved, that he can 
was the principal cause of till his com- rairy a quarter of a ton weight, which 
plaints; he therefore detcrmitlcd to try he in vain attempted when he was about 
whether, the cause being removed, the the age of tidily. iiis voice, which was 
effects might not cease. However, he entiiely lost tor several years, is now 
thought it prudent not to make a total become clear and strong. In short, to' 
change in his diet suddenly, mid at use Ids own expression, lie is metamor- 
onco; accordingly, he at first confined phosed from a monster to a pci son of 
himself to one pint only ot* his ale every moderate size; (rum the condition of au 
day, and used animal food sparingly. ” unhealthy, deerepid. old man, to perfect 
This method he soon found to answer to hcullli, and to the vigour aud activity of 
his satisfaction; for he felt easier and youth.” 

lighter, and his spirits became less op- With respect to the frequency of gout 
pressed. These good effects encouraged amongst the peasantry of tho cyder 
him to proceed in Ids experiment; aud, counties, even admitting the reality of 
therefore, after hothad pursued the regi- this frequency (hut such cases are corn- 
men beforo-jnetitioned, dm jug two inonly very different from pure gout), it 
months, he deducted tiom his allow- is not to be asciibcd wholly to tho 
ance half the former quanlily of ulc, cyder, but to the impregnation of lead 
and was still more spating of gross aid- w hich this liquor receives from tho vrs- 
mal food. In this course he continued sets iu which ft is made, and which 
till the 4th of Jan. 1765, since which subjects cyder-drinkers to many other 
time he has entirely left off ai! malt diseases besides gout; especially to 
liquor; and in the following mouth he paralytic affections, and to a dreadful 
began to drink only water, and to cat disease, which, from its frequency iu 
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that oounty, ha* been called tltc Devon* 
alike colic. But, to these diseases, are 
•il those who are exposed to tire noxi* 
cos influence of lead, in any way,equally 
liable; especially painters, amongst 
whom the same inflammatory and in¬ 
formed gouty affections of the joints are 
frequently found. 

1 am ready''to admit, that both wine 
and cyder will, especially in certuin 
constitutions, aggravate the gout where 
it already exists* and hasten on its 
earlier attacks more rapidly than excess 
in other liquors. Had Veritas content¬ 
ed himself with staling this fact, ho 
would have done much good, instead of 
much harm. But to argue front it as 
he has done, betrays an utter tinac- 
quafntance with tho subject; and to 
put forth such conclusions, dressed out 
ht the garb of legitimate induction, is 
both dangerous and cruel. It is one 
duty of medical professors, to keep a 
watchful eye on the influence which 
pnblie opinion has on public health; 

• and, When they see the well-being of 
the one in danger from the aberrations 
of the other, to lift up the warning 
voice, and to combat false doctrines arid 
mistaken prejudices, not by individual 
and arbitrary opinion, but by temperate 
reasoning, and by opposing real laets to 
assumed ones. 

I haVe waited to see if any other of 
your correspondents should think it 
worth while to notice this subject; and 
assure you, that if they had so done, I 
should not have troubled you with the 
present communication. 

J. G. Mansford. 
Bath; March 10. 

For the Monthly Magazine. 

THE GERMAN STUDENT. 

No. VIII. 

GELLGRT. , 

^"Ihristian FEAiiaon Gfjllert was 

born the 4tli of July, 1715, at Hay- 
nichen, in Saxony, where his father, 
who had twelve other children, was 
pastor. He was sent to school at Meis¬ 
sen, and in 1734 to college at Leipzig, 
wiiem-iic studied theology. In 1738 he 
returned home regularly ordained, and 
attempted to oflciate in his father's 
church; but an excess of natural timi¬ 
dity so overcame bis powers of utter¬ 
ance, that he was obliged to re-desoend 
the pulpit,' and could not afterwards he 
prevailed on to renew the effort. Iij 
1739 he undertook the office of pre- 
ccptot to Messrs. Luttichau, and assist¬ 
ed occasionally in some periodic work. 


In 1746 he began to edite one bimsdfi 
entitled “ Materials to fonp the Heart 
and Understanding." Herein appeared 
corrected copies of his first essays and 
poems, and a series of maturer compo¬ 
sitions: “The Swedish Countess,” a 
novel; “ The Sisters," a play; and ** The 
Prude,” another dramatic sketch; were 
so first evulgated. 

In 1746 he collected his “ Fables,” 
which had an astonishing success; and 
form, perhaps, the first native work of 
the Germans which became decidedly 
and nationally popular. The manner ia 
more diffuse and less picturesque than 
that of Lafontainc, but is tree from the 
impertinent wit of Gay. A specimen 
may amuse. 

The Nightingale mid the Cuckoo. 

Tier vernal song a nightingale began. 
Hoping to please, the pride of creatures, 
Man. 

Boys, w|io were playing in a meadow near, 
Pursued their bustling sport with heedless 
ear. 

Meanwhile a cuckoo, from a neighbouring 
tree, 

Exclaims Cuckoo:” the boys repeat 
with glee. 

They laugh, they point at him, they join 
Lis song. 

And ten times over his short tunc prolong. 
The cuckoo turns to Philomela's rest, 

“You must allow they like my singing 
best.” 

Soon came Damretas, with his lovely hride. 
The cuckoo calls. They pass with sulky 
pride. 

Not long the nightingale felt envy’s pang, 

So sweet, so shrill, so variously/'slie sang, 
That Phillis took a seat upon the bank, 

And look’d aloof, with glistening eye, her 
tlmnk. 

“Now, prater, (said the nightingale,) 
perceive 

How pure the recompense my lays receive ; 
The still approval of one silent tear 
Is more than vulgar shouts that rend the 
ear.” 

In general, the fables of Gellert much 
resemble those of Hagedorn: they both 
turn willingly to Abslemius foir topics, 
and have both versified bis eighteenth 
fable, De viduA et a sin a viruli. But Gcl- 
lert lias more feeling, more a manner of 
his own. and acted more on the sympa¬ 
thies of bis countrymen. It is refuted 
flint, soon after the publication of the 
Fables, a boor came to Leipzig w if h a 
load of billet-wood for firing, enqnircd 
for Geilert's lodgings; and, having ascer¬ 
tained that lie had found the author of 
the Fables, delivered to him the wood, 
of which be begged bis acceptance, 
saying, it was all be had to bestow, but 

it 
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it woukl be a lasting satisfaction to him 
to have spent a week in riving wood 
for Gellert. At tbe taking of Leipzig, 
in 1758, a lieutenant of Prussian hus¬ 
sars called on Gellert, and gave protec¬ 
tion against soldiers being quartered at 
the bouse, by leaving bis own pistols 
there, and occupying the apartment 
only nominally. 

Gellert bad gradually, in some de¬ 
gree, overcome his early bashfulness, 
and accepted in 1758 the chair of Pro¬ 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni¬ 
versity of Leipzig. His lectures had 
great popularity; and tbe elector of 
Saxony once sent to Gellert, to deliver 
three of tbe more impressive at bis resi¬ 
dence. A pension was conferred in 
return; on which tbe author, whose 
health was at best feeble, retired from 
active duty. A hypochondriac disorder, 
of which be bad early symptoms, cloud¬ 
ed his latter years in almost perpetual 
gloom: some amusement, however, lie 
derived from versifying hymns amt pious 
odes. 

' On the 5th of December, 17G9, he 
died, lamenting that the final hour of 
change should lie postponed so long. A 
sculptured monument was erected to 
his honour in the church attached to the 
cemetery of Grimma, a suburb of Leip¬ 
zig. The complete collection of his 
works, in five octavo volumes,appealed 
but a tew months before his decease. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

N a late letter from an esteemed 
friend, who has spent much time in 
France, I have the following remarks on 
the much-agitated public .question of the 
manufacture of Hank-notes, which ap¬ 
pear to me entitled to consideration. 

“ Let tbe Bank employ the combined 
talents of the first artists in the different 
departments requited to form a note. 
The paper I would recommend, is that 
species used for the bank-notes of 
France, having a water-mark, if I may 
say so, thicker than the rest of the pajrer ; 
so that it may be seen at once, without 
holding it to the light. Tbe copper¬ 
plate engraver, the wood-cut artist, the 
steel-die stamp-engraver, and the type¬ 
founder, (in steel or silver types,) should 
contrive that each have a conspicuous 
place in the note. Let the notes be re¬ 
issued ; and let the Bank add slumps on 
the back, on the re-issue, with any pri¬ 
vate mark, noting such re-issue. A 
forgery of such elaborate notes would 
require many bands, and those of the 
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highest talent ; whereas, our oouunou 
Bank-notes are imitated closely,and with 
facility, by tho meanest artists. All 
machinery is, however, in my opinion, 
bad. The new and highest quality of 
turning-lathes will engraVc any flourish, 
any continuation of curves, which cau ho 
done in a corner by one man." 

My correspondent lias> given many 
years’ of attention to this subject. - 

April 17. J. L 

To tlue Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

, SIR, 

HE circumstance that gave rise to 
the introduction of Bills of Ex¬ 
change in the mercantile world, was 
the banishment from France, in tlicreigo 
of Philip Augustus, and Philip the Long, 
of the Jews, who, it is well known, took 
refuge in Lombardy. On their leaving 
the kingdom, they had committed to tbe 
care of sonic persons, in whom they 
could place confidence, such of their 
property as they could not carry with 
them. Having fixed their abode in that 
happy region, they furnished various 
foreign merchants and travellers, whom 
they had commissioned to fetch away 
their fortunes, with secret letters, which 
were accepted, and paid, in France, by 
those who had the care of their effects. 
Thus, tlie merit of the invention of ex¬ 
changes belongs to those fugitive Jews 
exclusively. They had discovered the 
means of substituting impalpable riches 
for palpable ones; the former being 
transmissible to all parts, without 
leaving behind them any traces indica¬ 
tive of the way they have taken. This 
exchange of paper for money had origi¬ 
nated another hind of commerce, w hich 
is called Bunking, or exchange-business. 
Gold, silver, and other metals, had pre¬ 
viously hern chosen to facilitate the 
barter of every article of trade. But 
money circulates lather slowly, and tho 
quantity of coin is not sufficient to repre¬ 
sent even tho tenth part of the value of 
the products of agriculture and industry. 
To obviate the inconvenience of a 
troublesome conveyance of currency, 
and the insufficiency of its quantity, 
recourse was had to certain signs repre¬ 
senting the same. Thus paper became 
a sign that represented money. It may, 
not improperly, he said, that the aggre¬ 
gate of the precious inctals was thereby 
multiplied, since paper produced the 
same effect that the opening of newmines 
would have occasioned; namely, the 
increase of the price of raw materials 
and labour. These artificial riches 

caused 
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cMt«ed yet another evil. It was neees- 
mrg to pay the interest of the loans 
which had been contracted; and, in order 
"to do tnis, die people were loaded with 
new taxes: Unit is to say, with a view to 
render commerce flourishing, to secure 
ttte power of the stgte pgaiust foreign 
enemies, and to make conquests, it w as 
requisite to burthen the agriculturist, to 
vreukcu the population, ami to lay the 
first foundations towards the ruin of 
states and empires. 

Credit is cither public or private. On 
It depends the greater or lesser issue of 
paper. The simplest kind of it, are hills. 
The exchange is said to l«c at par, w hen 
the holder of a bill receives for it just as 
much gold or silver in quality and 
weight as the buyer of the hill gave for 
it; or, in other words, when, at the place 
where the payment of tire bill is to be 
made, you receive as much money of 
equal intrinsic value with that expressed 
therein. This pioportion, or equipoise, is 
considered the pur of the exchange; but 
it is difficult lo hud an exact propori ion in 
filename. Theexdiangcishigh,whbn the 
taker pays more than the value express¬ 
ed in the bill; and it is low, when he 
pays less for it. The exchange, in fact, 
rises and fails from various causes, 
which all depend on the number of those 
who either demand or offer bills. It 
stands, therefore, in a relative connexion 
with the sinus of money due from one 
country to the other, or with the recipro¬ 
cal debis or claims of a state. .Some¬ 
times one city, or one country, offeis to 
another a certain for an uncertain value: 
thus, Loudon offers to Palis a pouml- 
sierliug for ao undetermined amount of 
francs; and the pound-sterling will be 
worth more or less, according to the 
sums which London or Paris have to 
pay to one another. That undetei mined 
amount, however, lias its limits, within 
which it must abide ; but whiali me not, 
in reality, the equal course of exchange. 
It only fluctuates between them; and 
such fluctuations afford to the merchant 
sufficient scope for speculations. The 
variety of business he has to do with 
foreign countries, will enable him to 
seize the fittest opportunity for remitting 
Ids' funds thither, or for drawing them 
tlience; and, in the constant assimilation 
of the different exchanges, may be disco¬ 
vered the whole secret, if the question 
were simply to remit direct, the compari¬ 
son would be saperfluous; but, fre- 
qppntly, something may be gained by 
toeing a circuitous route. Whosoever 
is mindful of taking advantage of the 


inequality of the exchange, will contrive 
to get his dependencies, .in such places 
where they arc worth little, remitted 
home through another, where he can 
obtain more for them. These exchange 
operations arc of greater importance 
than is generally imagined, and may bo 
effected with ease in countries where 
the interest of money is' low. As a 
corroboration of tiiis assertion, I will 
adduce the follow ing anecdote. 

A single banker secured Queen Eliza¬ 
beth against all the designs of Mpain, 
tiiat hail til ted-out the soi-disaut invin¬ 
cible armada. When the queen was 
apprized of the danger that menaced her, 
she 'had no ships capable to he opposed 
to the Spanish fleet: a pait of tiioso 
which were lying in the ports and dodks, 
could only be used alte( a twelvemonth, 
and a great anxiety prevailed. Thin 
banker, however, being well acquainted 
with the state oi the Spanish finances, 
knew the Spanish fleet could not set sail 
but tiuough the medium of hills, which 
were to be drawn on the Genoese b .nk. 
lie, therefore,'Conceived the idea to buy- 
up ail the paper or bills Unit could be 
met witlr in every commercial town of 
Europe, and to deposit it in (he bank of 
(Jenna, that, by ids huge remittances, he 
might have the said bunk so iu his puwer 
as to incapacitate ii, whenever he chose, 
from giving any aid to the Spaniards. 
Jiving wi ll awaiclhal it only required to 
let those remittances lie so long at 
Genoa till the season should obstruct 
Ike sailing of Ihc licet, ho calculated, 
that these < xchaugc operations would 
cost about -40,0001. sterling; and he pro¬ 
posed to the queen, to extricate her, at 
tiiis pi ice, from every dilemma. The 
pioposul was accepted, and carried into 
fllccl witli so much scciccy, that 
Philip’s hands were tied, and he could 
not send out the fleet till the Inflow¬ 
ing y ear. t . 

Alter all that Iras bccn said above, it 
is obvious, that the fluctuation of the 
exchange proceeds from either of the 
follow ing causes, viz. 

1. Front the superfluity or scarcity of 
ready money. 

2. From the measure of confidence and 
credit.» 

3. From the speculations and arrange¬ 
ments of bankers. 

4. From war or peace. 

b. From extraordinary disbursements. 

6. From the actual difference iu the 
coin. 

7. And lastly, from the state of com¬ 
merce. 

1 cannot refrain from mentioning a 
4 singular 
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■ingular error of Man’s, in hil Treatise 
on Commerce, where lie pretends, that it 
is advantageous to a nation when the 
course of exchange is against it. “ If 
(says he,) 1001. sterling are north only 
901. at Amsterdam, and the Dutch send 
5001. in goods to London, and the Eng¬ 
lish 400,0001. to Amsterdam, the money 
due there to the English will amount to 
44,0001. more than will he due to the 
Duluh in Loudon.” 

But Muu should have considered, 
that, if ttie exchange is such as he as¬ 
sumes it, Dutch goods valued iu Lon¬ 
don at 500,0001. sterling, would he 
worth 555,5551. sterling, and 400,0001. 
sterling of English goods, only 000,0001. 
sterling at Amsterdam; consequently, 
the sum due to the Dutch amounts to 
05,5551. sterling more than would he the 
ease, were the exchange equally high. 
This may serve as a further illustration 
of the importance of uuderst audii^ the 
exchanges iu their reciprocal hearings. 

Hackney. J. B. D. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sin, 

E would have the Convocation, 
(says the Courier of April 13,) 
no longer the shrunk and shapeless skele¬ 
ton of what it was, hut an active and 
vigorous body, watching over the inter¬ 
ests ot our church. If wc are told, that 
it would again become, as iu the end of 
the reign ot Anne, and iu the beginning 
of George the First, iiitoleiaut, and dan¬ 
gerous to our civil liberty, we icply, that 
the prerogative of the crown rniglit then 
lie applied to dissolve it. But we see no 
reason to apprehend such consequences. 
What danger results 1'iom the Annual 
Meeting of the Church of Scotland? 
Why should not England have her Con¬ 
vocation, as n ell as Scotland her General 
Assembly 1” 

To this well-timed and expedient 
proposal, it is highly desirable to diavr 
the national attention. How many ec¬ 
clesiastic abuses would instantly disap¬ 
pear, if the authority, by which alone 
they can be remedied, weie in permanent 
activity! For purposes of police, it is 
important that sectaries should register 
their birth* apd their marriages before 
clergy of the established church; because 
the registers of dissenters arc frequently 
dispersed, and not annually checked by 
copies under episcopal guard. Yet the 
religious services, provided for nomina¬ 
tion and for marriage, are nnhappily 
such, as to wound, unnecessarily, the 
consciences of persons submitting to 
Monthly Mao. No. 336. 


them. A more comprehensive commu¬ 
nion-service again would open the cor¬ 
porations of municipal towns to many 
classes of non-conformists, and thus 
facilitate a more equitable assessment 
of the burdensome expense of acting as 
sheriff or mayor. The churches of 
England and Scotland so nearly agree 
iu doctrine, that their ordidktioris might 
be rendered reciprocally penetrative. In 
short, a convocation, wisely inspired, 
might redress more grievances in one 
year, thaii Parliament redresses in seven. 

• Concionarius. 

For the Monthly Magazine. 

THE GHOST OF CICERO; OR TH* 
GERMAN RETORT. 

[Fiom the Get wun.] 
scene — Venice. 

Prince and Tutor. 

npUTOR.—Well, prince, yon have now 
X completed the tour of Italy, and what 
is your opinion of the country ? 

Prince.— -Indeed, sir, I have been de¬ 
lighted with the beauty of the scenery, 
charmed with the splendid exhibitions of 
the art*, and with the sublime remains of 
antiquity ; but, I must confess, the effemi¬ 
nacy of their manners, their vanity, and 
their bigotry, leave me little to regret on 
quitting Italy. 

Tutor. —Hut have you not felt indignant 
at seeing that national vanity exhibiting 
it-clf in the contempt with which they 
treat the German character? On all their 
theatres, the German is ever represented 
as a dull, heavy, stupid, animal; a butt, 
for the ribaldry of the mob, and the wit of 
the cognoscenti. 

Prince. —It certainly has always dis¬ 
gusted me. 

Tutor. —As a German, and feeling for 
the honour of my country, I have felt it 
acutely. I could have forgiven them this 
national vanity on their public theatres; 
but here, in Venice, where the theatres 
arc private* I bad hoped to have been 
spared these degrading reflections on my 
native conntry. 

Prince. —Courtesy to strangers, if not 
liberality of sentiment, might have with¬ 
held them. 

Tutor.— However, I do not mean to 
quit Venice without giving them the re¬ 
tort courteous. 

Prince —But remember, air, Italians 
are vindictive. 

Tutor. —Never fear, I have taken my 
measures. I have sent cards to all the 
principal families in Venice, inviting them 
this evening to the exhibition of a German 
play. A German play! they exclaim: 
something insufferably dull) Whoever 
met with wit in a German I We aha!!, 
however, have all the principal families to 
8 F wilneag 
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witness it; and I shall take occasion to 
lower their national vanity, to repay them 
in their own coin, and teach them to pay 
a little mote respect to the Gciiuun cha¬ 
racter. 

Prince. —But they may reply with their 
stilettos. 

Tutor. — Be under no apprehension. 
Our equipages arc all ready. We shall be 
out of their territories befote they can 
meditate revenge, or the assassin whet his 
.dagger. But come, my dear prince, the 
company begin ts> assemble, and we must 
be ready. 

The Theatre, with the Venetian Nobility 
and Gentry assembled. 

SCENE— A ullage in Germany. 

Midnight. 

[Enter a German traveller , in a surUml, 
with strong boots, and habited so as to 
appear to bid defiance to the inclemencies of 
weather, or the fatigues of travelling .] 

Traveller .— Holloa, there! holloa ! This 
appears to be an inn : I must sec if I can 
rouse these good people. I need a little 
refreshment and repose, after a lens day’s 
journey. Holloa, theie! holloa! [Knocks 
loudly at the door. ]— Well, I snppo-e I 
must wait a little befoic they will tic able 
to come down. However, a traveller 
need never be at a loss for employment.— 
[Takes a look out of his pocket, and sits 
down under u lamp hanging from the house, 
to read. At this time, a tall thin figure, 
habited in white , appeal s at the back of the 
stage, who, approaching the traveller si¬ 
lently, peeps over his shoulder at the book he 
is reading, and immediately starts back with 
the strongest expressions of ami prise and 
astonishmtiit. The traveller, without seeing 
the figure, puts up his book.] 

Traveller .— Well, I perceive these good 
souls arc all fast asleep: 1 must try to 
aiotise them by some other means. Let 
me see, — what is the hour?— [Talccs out Itis 
watch.] 

Traveller. —’Tis just two o’clock. 

[Thefigure again approaches the Irarclhr, 
without being perceived, and, looking over his 
shoulder at the watch, recides aftw puces, and 
again expresses his surprise.] 

Traveller .— Well, 1 must find some shel¬ 
ter after my long journey. Let me see, 
my good people, if this will rouse you.— 
[Tolets out a pocked pistol, and fins it off. 
jit the report of the pistol, the figure behind 
him immediately starts several paces, and 
appears struck with terror and astonishment. 
The traveller, at that- time turning, for the 
first time perceives the figure, whom he con¬ 
templates with some surprise. The figure 
approaches him respectfully.] 

Courteous stranger, f you no doubt are 
.surprised at meeting with a being in this 
lone village, and at this hour; lint your 
surpiise will lie greater, when I acquaint 
yon who 1 am. Know, gentle stranger, 
that 1 am the ghost of Cicero, the Roman 


orator. It is permitted to tlie spirits in 
the Elysian fields occasionally to revisit 
earth. Having permission this night to 
pass the portals of Elysium, I wished to 
see Germania,—the theatre of Csesar's ex¬ 
ploits, and the foundation of his military 
renown. 

Traveller. —Well, Cicrro, and what do 
yon think of Germania now i 

Cicero. —O! 1’iu astonished. The ap¬ 
pearance of opulence in the cities, of 
comfort in the villages; the cultivation of 
the country; the beauty of the roads; 
and, if 1 nmy judge from what I have 
witnessed to-night, the intelligence and 
amenity of her inhabitants ; fills me with 
amazement. How is it that these blue- 
eyed, rude barbarians, as they were deno¬ 
minated in my time, should have arisen to 
so high a point of civilization ? By what 
means has Teutonia emerged from a state 
so rode and savage, to rank so high, as 
she must now, in the scale of nations? 

Tf antler. — By the diffusion of know¬ 
ledge^ and the assertion of principles of 
civil ami lehgious liberty ; in which 
Germany has borne a conspicuous part. 

i 'iecro, —In what way ? 

Tran!la \—At a period when your na¬ 
tive Rome, under the dominion of the 
Roman Pontiff, held all Europe under a 
state ol bondage more gulling and oppres¬ 
sive than was ever expciieueed from im¬ 
perial Rome in the plenitude of her 
power, the intrepidity and zeal of a Ger¬ 
man first exposed licr mors, and defied 
her power. In what has been denomi¬ 
nated, in onr time, the Reformation, Ger¬ 
many took the lead. German scholars 
vindicated with their pens, and German 
princes protected with their swords, the 
sacicd cause; till, at length, the flame 
spread throughout Europe, to enlighten 
and bless mankind. 

Ciceio .—Noble nation! How much must 
Europe be indebted to you! But, kind 
Rf i anger, I observed with astonishment 
that you were reading my Works, my 
orations in the Roman Eoiuni. I was 
struck with Ihc beauty of the copy: it 
was worthy an impelial library. None 
of the scribes of Rome, in my time, weie 
capable of writing in Mich a letter. Per¬ 
mit me to enquiie, courteous stranger, 
how a traveller of your appea ranee should 
be In possession of so splendid a copy? 

Traveller.—Q ! is not at all astonish¬ 
ing. By the invention of an art denomi¬ 
nated Printing, thousands, and tens of 
thousands, of such copies are multiplied 
with the greatest facility, and at a very 
moderate expense; so that not only your 
Works, but all the remains of nntiquity, 
Greek as well as Roman, arc by these 
means circulated, and may be read in all 
conntries, and by all classes. 

Ckero. —Surprising discovery! What an 
astonishing art! And to whom is the 

world 
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world indebtod for this admirably in¬ 
vention ? 

Traveller.— To the Germans ! 

Cicero.—' The Germans again! What an 
astonishing people! lint, kind sti anger, I 
shall weary you with enquiries; you took 
from your pocket a piece of mechanism, 
which appeared to indicate correctly the 
watches of the night. Is it intended for 
that purpose, and adapted for all hours? 

Traveller. —Oycs; it is denominated a 
Watch, and hy them we tiud the hour at 
any time of the day or night. 

Cicero.—And is it useful for any other 
pnrpose ? 

Ttareller. —Only to indicate the time; 
but, \yhen constiuctod upon a huger scale, 
and with greater accuracy, they are called 
Chronometers, and are of essential service 
in navigation. Hy them the mariner 
launches into the boundless ocean, crosses 
seas whieh your gallics would scarcely 
have ventured to enter, sails from one 
extremity of the earth to the other; and 
hence has discovered worlds of which the 
ancients never had a conception. • 

Cicero. —And to whom is the woild in¬ 
debted for this discovery. 

Traveller. —To the Germans! 

Cicero. —Still the Germans! wonderful 
people! IJut, intelligent stranger, every 
thing I have seen to-night surprises me ; 
but the small machine you took from your 
pocket peifeclly astonishes me. Permit 
me to enquiic how, with that small tube, 
on so serene a night as this, yon should he 
able to diaw down the thunder from the 
clouds,and the lightning from the skies? 

Tract llvr. —The report, to be sure, 
Cicero, is similar to thunder, and the 
vivid Hash like the lightning; hut we do 
not venture to infringe the prerogative of 
thunder-bearing Jove. It is caused by a 
detonating substance called Gunpowder, 
which, being ignited by a spark, instanta¬ 
neously explodes; as you witnessed. 

Cicero. —And to what uses is it applied ? 

Traveller. —It is a most powerful agent 
in all mechanical labours. Hy it wc ex¬ 
cavate rocks, cuter the bowels of the 
earth, make roads, cross mountains, batter 
dowii towns, and kill men. Had Hanni¬ 
bal been acquainted with this powerful 
engine, he would have found much less 
dillicully in crossing the Alps. 

Cicero —It does appear a surpiising 
composition; w lien in considerable quan¬ 
tities, it must resanble a volcanic explo¬ 
sion, and be highly destructive to life. 

Traveller.— Most certainly. Ami it is 
now our principal weapon in war. Hy 
means of cj lioders, of large dimensions, 
which we call Cannon, battles are deter¬ 
mined, and wars brought to an issue, in a 
much shorter time than formerly; and 
defences, which Caisar would have deem¬ 
ed impregnable, and which your battering- 


rams would have assailed in vain, arc now 
levelled with the dust in a few hours. 

Cicero .—Wonderful art! and by whom 
was it invented ? 

Traveller .—By a German ! 

Cicero .—Admirable people! How asto¬ 
nished would Caesar be, were be to revisit 
Germany, to witness the surprising progress 
of a nation once so rude, and sec arts in¬ 
vented hy them, to which the great Archi¬ 
medes must have confessed tiis inferiority, 
and imperial Rome would have been proud 
to acknowledge. But, e.tmrteous stranger, 
if such has been the advancement of the 
Hclgia.', to what a height must imperial 
Rome have arrived. From the proud 
eminence she had attained, marching with 
equal steps, her citizens must be demi¬ 
god;. 

Traveller .—I can gratify your curiosity, 
Cicero, if you wish to sec a citizen of 
Rome. 

Cicero .—I should be highly gratified. 

[Enter an Italian cast ml o, who begin * to 
sing an Italian bravura. Cicero regards 
him with expressions of contempt.] 

Cicero. —What! lids a citizen of Rome! 
Rome, the queen of nations, and the mis¬ 
tress of the world I Arc her citizens de¬ 
graded to this ? However, kind stranger, 
if the imperial city is so degenerated, 
I should hope the hold peasantry, 
and hardy mountaineers, whence Caesar 
diew his legions to conquer the world, 
aic undebnsed,—that they maintain the 
same character of hardihood in cnterpiisc, 
of fortitude in danger, and invincible cou¬ 
rage in battle. 

Traveller.—I can gratify you beie also, 
Cicero, if j on wish to see them. 

Cicero .— Most certainly. 

[Enter a Savoyard, leading a dancing 
bear, his wife playing on a hurdy-gurdy, with 
several ragged children and dancing dogs. 
The woman sings.'] 

Hut, as we found our living hard. 

We w ander far to get our bread; 

The song and the dance bo our reward. 
We he the merry Savoyard. 

f During this, the Venetian Nobility begin 
to withdraw, until the whole have quitted the 
Theatre .] 

Cicero.—Enough! enough! I thank yon, 
worthy German, for yonr intelligence and 
urbanity. Much have 1 been gratified, 
and much have I bceu disgusted, with 
what I have seen to-night. The immense 
march ot mind, the diffusion of know¬ 
ledge, and the astonishing arts, I have 
witnessed, will excite in me a strong de¬ 
sire again to revisit thisicartli. But, when 
next l obtain permission from the rigid 
Minos to pass the bounds of Elysium, it 
shall not he to see the degradation of my 
native country. 1 shall wish to visit Eng¬ 
land, another scene of Caesar’s triumphs; 
itud highly shall I be gratified to witness 
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the same progression in civilization and 
the liberal arts, and to be received with the 
same conrtesy and amenity which I have 
experienced from yon, kind stranger, ^ 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR 

T WO or three infallible signs of 
arrogance or consummate vanity 
merit notice in yonr pages, as u means 
of exposing and correcting them. 

1. The publishing of the names of the 
mover and seconder of a series of resold* 
tions of any meeting, the resolutions 
themselves being often very trifling, or 
very silly. 

S. The inserting the name of the cler¬ 
gyman in notices of marriages, often, with 
all his empty dignities. 

S. The printing the initial of the pro¬ 
noun or noun, which refers to the chief 
magistrate or head servant of the com¬ 
monwealth, with a capital letter; a rule 
which is applied to God only, when the 
noun is used. 


4. The noticing in the newspapers the 
removals and journeying*, from place to 
place, of individuals, who, if so indulged, 
ought to be made to pay at least twice 
as much as they now pay. 

5. The making the. notice of a death in 
a family the medium for puffing off its 
surviving brandies. 

Other cases could be added; but addi¬ 
tions might enable the offending parties 
to keep one another in countenance. 

Q- 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

Q N the 14tli December, there being 
a wedding to be celebrated at the 
church at Biila, 1 determined to go and 
sec the ceremony. The bride repaired 
to the bridegroom’s house, of which she 
was about to become the future mistress, 
which was situated full six English 
miles distant from the church. From 
that place, the wedding-party set off in 
a sort of regular procession. The bride¬ 
groom was a young farmer; the bride, 
a good-looking young woman, about 
twenty-two years old. According to 
the custom of those who can afford it, 
they were dressed in black. A very 
large party assembled, some on horse¬ 
back, and more riding in the u nggons 
and carls belonging to the farmers. 
When the party set off, they were pre¬ 
ceded by a number of lads on horse¬ 
back, who rode as hard as they could 
drive towards the church, at Bida, and 
then back, as often as they could. Tho 
priest and bridegroom rode side by side 
in the first waggon; next came the bride 


Wedding at Beda. [June l, 

and bridemaid, the bride wearing a 
glittering crown (certainly not of gold) 
upon her head, and a magnificent sto¬ 
macher on her bosom, about as splendid 
as the waul robe of a countiy theatre in 
England might supply. She held her 
head erect, and seemed highly delighted 
with these glittering ornaments, which 
are provided by the priest, and paid for 
at a dear rate; it being esteemed no 
small honor, in the eyes of those rustics, 
to boast of their mother having been a 
crowned biidc. The whole parly, ac¬ 
cording to the custom of the island, 
partook of a cold collation before they 
started ; and the brandy bottle was not 
neglected. I lind almost forgot to state, 
that there were many young women, of 
whom scarcely one was tolerably hand¬ 
some, who were called auxiliary Inidc- 
inaids, ami wore upon their heads tinsel 
crowns, in imitation of the bride. The 
dr» ‘ss of the lustics, though something 
resembling, is much less becoming 
than that of the Fin-slanders; and this 
strange jumble of black uncouth gar¬ 
ments, anil tawdiy ornaments, had a 
bad effect: and some of the visitors 
appeared in a state neither tipsy nor 
sober. 

The bride was met at Bida by the 
priest’s wife, who took the bride and 
hridemaids to her bouse, and arranged 
Dm procession to church in regu ar 
order. The auxiliniy biidcmaids wero 
no fewer than fifty-six in number, who 
walked two-aml-two, before the bride 
and bridegroom. There was a seat 
prepared opposite to the communion¬ 
table fortius couple, cov« red with white 
cloth, ami decked with libamls. The 
priest took bis place at the altar, and 
married them according to the rites of 
the Lutheran chinch, the young couple 
kneeling as he pronounced his bene¬ 
diction. There was .something pic- 
tiircsfjiic in this pint of the ceremony ; 
ami, at a distance, the crown of tinsel, 
and the embroidered velvet stomacher, 
made rather a splendid appeal a nee. I 
bad now a full view of this part of tho 
wedding costume, which, in shape, is 
like a pair of stays, and is put on in the 
same w ay. ‘ 

After the marriage ceremony was 
ended, the priest offered a long prayer 
for the prosperity of the happy couple ; 
and, whilst he was pronouncing this, 
four men held a square piece of printed 
cotton over their heads, each holding 
one of the corners. This pray er being 
ended, the marriage ceremony closed, 
and two fiddlers approached towards the 

communioth 
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eommupion-t&hle and began playing; 
and the bridemaids, two and-two, went 
out trippingly to a kind of minuet step. 
Next followed the, musicians; and, im¬ 
mediately after them, the ucw-married 
couple, who went to the pi jest’s house 
again, where they partook of soin« re- 
ficshiueiit, and a glass of brandy each: 
by which time the good piiest was so 
overcome, he could .scaicrly speak io an 
audible voice. Nothing was heard but 
sing ng, dancing, and boisterous iniitli. 
The party broke up at Jlida, those who 
had not been personally invited taking 
their leave very affectionately, kissing 
both the bride and bridegroom: the le- 
maindcr returned to the bridegroom’s 
bouse, where tiiey were feasted and 
regaled with rein-deer's flesh, In ought 
from Lapland, pickled honings, and 
such fare as a fauna's house aflonb d. 

Where no gieat degieo of refinement 
was known, the kind of conduct amt 
conversation pursued by the company 
assembled, may lie conceived better 
than described; and, before llie revel 
ended, scarcely a single person was 
sober, male or lemale. It should, how¬ 
ever, be observed, that this scene took 
place ill a remote island in the Jtaltic ; 
and tlial no inference is intended to be 
conveyed, by these remarks, derogatory 
to the character of the Swedish nation. 

A Voyager. 

For the Afoul/i I if AJascnzine. 

ANTIIO LOGI L Fit AN A1SE. 

No. I. 

[We pioposo to interchange this article 
with ttiat of L’Apk Italian* and die 
Oeioi.iv Student, till we have pic- 
scuteil to our readers the finest and 
most cm ions productions of the three 
languages.) 

THE FEAR OF DEATH. 

MONTAIGNE. 

W HY should we fear to lose that, 
which, being lost, cannot lie re¬ 
gretted } And, since we me men iced 
by death under so many forms, is it not 
a greater evil to fear them all, than to 
suiter one of than ? Of what importance 
is it when it happens, since it is inevit¬ 
able? When Socrates was informed that 
the thirty tyrants had condemned him to 
death, he teplied, “And Nature them.” 
What folly it is to torment ourselves 
respecting the instant that is to relieve 
us from all our afflictions. It is equal 
weakness to lament that wo shall not 
live a hundred years to come, as it »» to 
lament that we did not exist a hundred 
years since. A long life, and a short 
life, are rendered equal by death; for the 


long and the short do not appertain to 
what does not exist. Aristotle relates, 
that there are iiille animals on the river 
Ilypuiiis, that live but one day; that 
which dies at the hour of eight in the 
morning, dies in its youth; Unit which 
dies at tive in the evening, dies in the 
denepitude of old age. Which of us 
would not think it inlicultuM that hap¬ 
piness or unhappiness of such short 
duration should be considered as a 
matter of any impm taifec 1 The longest 
and the shortest in the life of man, when 
compared with eternity, or with the 
duration of planets, mountains, rivers, 
trees, or even with that of some ani¬ 
mals, is not less ridiculous. 

Nature commands if. “Leave (she 
says) this woild as yon entered into it: 
the same passage which you made from 
death to life, without emotion and with¬ 
out fear, will lead again from life to 
death. Your diulli is one of the parts 
of the order of the universe: it is a part 
of the life of the woild. Shall 1 change 
for you this beautiful structure of things? 
It is the condition of your creation: it is 
a part ot you,—is death: in endeavouring 
to flv fimn ii, you avoid youiself. Death 
touches much more indely, and more 
essentially, the dying, than the dead. If 
you have profited by hie, you have been 
well repaid lor it; leave it, then, satis¬ 
fied. If you have not known how to 
employ it; it it lias been useless to you ; 
why should the loss of it trouble you? 
What do you wish vviiii it again? 

Life in itself is neither a good nor 
nil evil: it is the place of good mid evil, 
according to the mode in which it is 
employed; ami, if you have lived one 
day, you have lived wholly : one day is 
like very day. There is no other light,-— 
no other night. This sun, this moon, 
these stais, this disposition of things,—is 
the sune that your grandfathers have 
enjoyed, and the same which will be 
contemplated by your latest descend¬ 
ants. And, to state ihc worst, the dis¬ 
tribution and nets of my comedy are 
exhibited within a single year. If y ou 
have contemplated the changing of the 
four seasons, you will iind that they 
embrace the infancy, the adolescence, 
the manhood, mid the old age, of Ihe 
world. 11 lias played its part: it knows 
no other trick, hut to recommence; and 
it will for ever he the same. 

Give place to others, as others have 
to you. Equality is the first principle 
of equity. Who can complain at being 
• included in what all are included ? You 
will continue to live in vain: you will 

not 
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not shorten the time which yon have to 
]M 88 in death: it is as nothing. You 
will be as long iti that state, as if you 
bad died in your infancy. 

Death is less to be feared than no¬ 
thing,—if there were any thing less than 
nothing. It does not concern you, 
either dead or alive: alive, because yon 
arc; dead, because you are no more. 

The utility of living is not in the 
space of life, but in the usage that is 
made of it. H<? may have lived long, 
whoso life has been of bnt short dura¬ 
tion. Attend to it, while yon enjoy it: 
it depends on your will, not on the num¬ 
ber of years, whether or not you have 
had enough of life. Do you think 
that you will never arrive where yon are 
incessantly going? There is no road 
itliat has not a termination; and, if com¬ 
pany can solace yon, docs not the 
world itself take the same course with 
you? Thousands of men, thousands of 
animals, and other creatures, die in Ihc 
same instant as that in which you die. 
You have seen many who have ardn- 
ously syugtit death;—being thereby 
relieved from great miseries. Dot you 
have never seen one that has found it an 
evil. It is a great instance of simpli¬ 
city, to condemn a thing which you have 
no knowledge of, either from yonr own 
experience, or that of othei s. W liy do 
you complain of me, and of destiny ? 
Have we injured you ? Should you go¬ 
vern us, or we you ? 

Chiron refused immortality when he 
was informed of its conditions, even by 
the god of time and of duration, Saturn, 
Ilia father. Imagine, indeed, how much 
less endurable, and more grievous, 
would eternal life be to man, than that 
which I have given to him. If you 
could not die, you would curse me in¬ 
cessantly for having deprived yon of the 
power of death. I have from the first 
mingled somewhat of bitterness with 
life, in order to prevent 3 on, consider¬ 
ing the pleasures that may thence be 
derived, from embracing it with too 
much avidity, and want of discretion. 
In order to lead you to assnme this 
degree of moderation, neither to fly 
from life, nor to rush to death, which I 
demand of you, I have tempered them 
both with sweetness and with bitterness. 
The water, the earth, the air, and fire, 
yind the other-parts of this my struc¬ 
ture, are not more instruments of life 
than of death. Why do you fear your 
last day? It does not contribute more 
to your death titan each of like pre¬ 
ceding. livery day has conducted you 


towards death: on the last you have 
there arrived." Such are the good in- 
strnctions of Nature. 


MORAL CHARACTER OF WOMAN. 

DIDEROT. 

It is especially when under the in¬ 
fluence of the passion of love, or of 
jealousy; in the transports of maternal 
tenderness; when under the sway of su¬ 
perstition ; and in the manner in which 
they partake of popular emotions; that 
women excite onr astonishment and 
admiration,—beautiful as the seraphim 
of Klopstock, terrible as tiic demons of 
Milton. The distractions of a busy and 
contentions life, interrupt and repress 
the passions of men: but a woman 
hroodB in silence and retirement over 
those which occupy her mind. It is a 
fixed point, on which her idle life, or the 
trifling nature of her occupations, tends 
to keep her view incessantly attached. 
This point extends itself without 
bounds; and, to plunge into madness 
the woman under the influence of an 
intense emotion, it is only necessary 
that she attain the solitude she seeks. A 
man never sat at Delphi on the sacred 
tripod: a woman alone could deliver tho 
Pythian oracle. The mind of a \\ oman 
alone could raise itself to such a point 
as seriously to perceive tho approach of 
a god ; and, with raised and dishevelled 
hair, and panting with emotion, to cry, 
I perceive him — / perceive him — there — 
the god! and then to utter appropriate 
terms. 

It was St. Theresa who said of de¬ 
mons, Let them be wretched!—they do 
not love! —Quietism is hypocrisy in 
perverse man, and true religion in tho 
tender woman. There was, however, 
a man of such virtue, arid of such rare 
simplicity of character, that ari amiable 
woman could, without fear, forget her¬ 
self by his side, and pour out her effu¬ 
sions of love for Cod; but this man 
was without an example, and his name 
was Fcnclon. It was a woman that 
walked, barefooted, in tho streets of 
Alexandria, with dishevelled hair, a 
torch in one hand, apd a vessel of water 
in the other, and who cried,— I will bum 
the heavens with ihit torch, and extin¬ 
guish hell with this water, that man may 
love his God far hitnsclf alone. This is 
a part not to he ucted but by a woman. 

Rut this impetuous imagination, this 
spirit, that would he thought to be in- 
eucicihlc, a word is sufficient to depress 
them. A physician said to the women 
of Bourdeaux, who wqe tormented 

with 
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with vaporous affections, that the; were 
menaced with a dreadful convulsive 
disease: immediately they became cured. 
A physician exposed the burning j l0 n 
to the eyes of a troop of epileptic young 
girls; and they were immediately cured. 

But let us consider woman in the 
ordinary state of life. The moment is 
arrived that is to deliver Iter from tho 
despotism of her parents; her imngina- 
tion views in the future a state full of 
delightful chimeras; her heart throbs 
with secret joy. Enjoy thy self while 
thou canst, unhappy creature! Time 
would have gradually lessened the 
tyranny which you endured: time will 
unceasingly increase the tyranuy to 
which you arc about to he submitted. 

In almost all countries, have cruel 
civil laws been united with the severe 
laws of Nature against women. They 
have been treated like imbecile chil¬ 
dren. There is no sort of vpxation 
which, amongst polished people, has not 
been exercised tow aids women with 
impunity by man. The only reprisal 
she can take is followed by domestic 
trouble, and punished by more 01 less 
of nfarked contempt, according as the 
manuers ot tiic nation have more or less 
diverged from justice and virtue. There 
is no sort of vexation, which the savage 
docs not exercise towards his female 
companion. Woman is unhappy in 
our cities, but more unhappy still in the 
uihls and the forest. 

Women! how sincerely I lament with 
you. There was but one way to make 
amends lor all y our evils; ami, had 1 
been a law-giver, this, peibaps, you 
would have obtained. Fiord from all 
servitude, you should have been sacicd 
wherever y on appeared. 

When we write of woman, our pen 
should he dipped in the rainbow, and 
the dust of the wings of the butterfly 
should ho thrown over the lines: like 
the little deg of the pilgrim, we should, 
at each step, let [trails lull before our 
feet: Uut, where is this beheld? 

A few words should be said on the 
influence of five society of women on 
men of letters. »We readily perceive 
how much time was spent by Honsscau 
and Mnrmoidcl in their sweet and rap¬ 
turous company. They can teach us to 
give to the most dry and intricate sub¬ 
jects, a degree of interest and elucida¬ 
tion that, without them, wc should seek 
in vain. We incessantly address our¬ 
selves to them; we wish to he heard by 
them; wo fear to fatigue or to weary 
them; and we, therefore, acquire a 


peculiar facility of expression, which 
passes from conversation to our wri¬ 
tings. Wlicn they have genius, I believe 
the character of it to be more original 
in them than in men. 


INFLUENCE OF ADVENTITIOUS 

APPEARANCES. 

MONTESQUIEU. 

Letter from Rica, a Persian, at Paris, 
to his friend Ibbtn , at Smyrna. 

The people of Paris have a dcgretJ 
of curiosity that is quite extravagant. 
When I arrived here, I was gazed at 
as if 1 had been sent from Heaven; old 
inen, boys, women, and children, all 
were eager to sec me. If I went out, 
all the windows were crowded with 
people; if I went to the Thuillcrics, I 
immediately suw a circle formed about 
me: the women even made a rainbow, 
spangled with a thousand colours, 
uround me. If I went to the theatres, 
a hundred spy-glasses were immediately 
directed to iny person; iudeed, no man 
was ever so much looked at as I. I 
smiled sometimes to hear tliege people, 
who had hardly been out of their cham¬ 
bers, say among themselves, “1 must 
confess that he has much of the Persian 
air—a most extractdiuaiy thing!” I 
found my portraits everywhere; I saw 
myself multiplied in all the shops; over 
every chimney-piece; so much they 
feared not to have seen me. 

So many houois vvcie not without 
troubles, i did not believe that 1 was 
so rare and curious a man; and, although 
I may have a veiy good opinion of 
my self, I should never have imagined, 
that I could have disturbed the peace 
of a great city where I-was not known, 
I resolved, therefore, to quit the Persian 
dress, and to assume the Euiopcan, to 
see if there would remain anything so 
admirable in my countenance. Tins 
attempt taught me my real worth; 
when flee from all extraneous orna¬ 
ments, I saw myself appiceiated to tho 
nicest point. 1 bad reason to complain 
of my tailor, who deprived me, in an 
instant, of the public attention and 
esteem; Ion.I immediately experienced 
a frightful state of neglect. 1 some¬ 
times sat in company lor an hour without 
being looked at, or having had an op¬ 
portunity given me to open my mouth; 
but, it some one, by chance, informed the 
company that I was a Persian, I imme¬ 
diately hemd a buz aboutjinc—“Alt 
ah! Lie gentleman is u Persian!”— 
That’s an odd thing: how can one lie 
a Persian?” 


MORAL 
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MORAL GOOD AND EVIL. 

'That which Is good or evil only to a 
single individual, and which may lie the 
contrary with respect to the rest of 
mankind, cannot be regarded in general 
aa good or evil. 

In order that anything may lie- con¬ 
sidered as good by a whole society, it is 
necessary that' it should tend to the ad¬ 
vantage of that society; and in order 
that it may lie regarded as evil, it is 
necessary that it rfnould tend to its ruin: 
This is the grand characteristic of moral 
good and evil. ^ 

The faculties of a'Singie individual are 
nothin the general order of things, suffi¬ 
cient to supply that individual with all 
his wants: thence the necessity to form 
societies. What is meant by a society, 
is a body which subsists by the union of 
different members, and confounds par¬ 
ticular interests in general interest: This 
is the foundation of morality. 

But, because the common good de¬ 
mands great particular sacrifices, and 
cannot be distributed equally amongst 
all menreligion, which corrects the 
vices of liumau things, furnishes indem¬ 
nities worthy of the envy of those who 
injure others. 

But, as these respectable motives arc 
not sufficient to restrain the passions of 
men, it has been further necessary to 
institute certain rules for the public 
good, founded, to the shame of human 
nature, on the odious fear of punishment: 
This is the origin of laws. 

It has been asked,Whether the greater 
number of vices do not contribute to 
the public good, as well as the most pure 
virtues? How would coinmcicc flourish 
without vanity, avarice, &c. 

In one sense, that is certainly true; 
but it must be granted, that tl*c good 
produced by vice is always mingled with 
great evils. It is the laws which arrest 
the progress of these disorders, and it is 
reason and viiluc which subjugate them, 
restrain them with certain bounds, and 
render them useful to society. 

Virtue, indeed, does not satisfy all 
our passions without reserve; but, if we 
bad no vice, we should not havo these 
passions to satisfy; and wo should do, 
from a sense of duty, what we now do, 
from ambition, pride, avarice, &c. It 
is then ridiculous not to perceive, that 
if is vice which prevents ns from being 
happy by virtue. If virtue be so in¬ 
sufficient for the constitution of the hap¬ 
piness of men, it is because men are also 
vicious; and, if vices tend to good, it is 
because they are mingled with virtaea. 


When vice tends to produce some great 
advantage in society, In order to obtain 
admiration, it ussnmes the appearance 
of virtue, because this is the true means,- 
the natural means, of good; bnt ttiat 
which viee effects, is not its object. 
Thus, the distinctive character of virtue 
exists, and thus nothing can eil'ace it. 

What, then, can some meu pretend, 
who confound these things, or who deny 
their reality? What can prevent them 
from seeing that there are some qualities 
which necessarily tend to the good of 
society, and others to its destruction? 
The former arc beneficial in all civilized 
societies, and are consequently estima¬ 
ble with respect to the whole eaith,— 
those are called virtues. The latter, 
odions passions, directed to the ruin of 
society, arc consequently criminal to¬ 
wards linmau nature in general, and are 
termed vices. V^uvenahgues. 

. (To be continued.) 

For the Monthly Magazine. 

Some account of the automaton chess 

PLAYER. 

HIS celebrated piece of mecha¬ 
nism, according to 1 lie Repertory, 
was the invention of Wolflgang do 
Kempelcn, a Hungarian gentleman, at 
Vienna, in 1769. The room where it is 
at present exhibited (in Spring Gardens,) 
has an inner apartment, within which 
appears the figuic of a Turk, as laigcuS 
life, dressed after the Tuikish fashion, 
sitting behind a chest of three feet and 
a half in length, two feet in breadth, and 
two feet and a half in height, to which 
it is attached by the wooden scat on 
which it sits. The chest is placed upon 
four castors; and, together with the 
figure, may be easily moved to any part 
of the room. On the plain surface 
formed by the top of the chest, in lh6 
centre, is a raised immovable chess¬ 
board of handsome dimensions, upon 
which the figure has its eyes fixed; its 
right arm and hand being extended on 
the chest, and its left arm somewhat 
raised, as if in the attitude of holding a 
Turkish pipe, which originally was 
placed in its band. * 

The exhibitor begins l*y wheeling the 
chest to the entrance of the apartment 
within which it stands, and in face of the 
s|>cctators. He then opens certain dnora 
contrived in the chest, two in front, and 
tw'o at the back, at the same time pulling 
out a long shallow drawer at the bottom 
of the chest, made to contain the chess¬ 
men, a cushion for the arm of the figure 
to rest upon, and some counters. Two 

leaser 
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lessor doors,*nd a green cloth screen, 
contrived In the body of the figure, and 
its lower parts, are likewise opened, and 
the Turkish robe which covers them is 
raised ; so that the construction both of 
the figure and chest internally is dis¬ 
played. In this state the automaton is 
moved round for the examination of the 
sficotators; and to banish all suspicion 
from the most sceptical nmid, that any 
living subject is concealed within any 
part of it, tlie exhibitor introduces a 
fighted candle into the body of the chest 
and figure, by which the interior of each 
is, in a great measure, rendered trans¬ 
parent, and the most secret corner is 
shewn. Here it may be observed, tha^ 
the same precaution to remove suspicion 
is used, if requested, at the close as at 
the commencement of a game of chess 
with the automaton. 

The chest is divided, by a partition, 
into two unequal chambers. That to 
the right of the figure is the narrowest, 
and occupies scarcely onc-third of the 
body of the chest. It is filled with little 
wheels, levers, cylinders, and other ma¬ 
chinery used in clock-work. That to 
the left contains a few wheels, some 
small barrels with springs, and two 
uarters of a circle placed horizontally, 
'he body and lower parts of the figure 
contain certain tubes, which seem to be 
conductors to the machinery. After a 
sufficient time, during which each spec¬ 
tator may satisfy his scruples and his ca¬ 
riosity, the exhibitor re-cioses the doors 
of the chest and figure, and the drawer 
at bottom; makes sonic arrangements in 
the body of the figure; winds-up the 
works with a key inserted into a small 
opening on the side of the chest; places a 
cushion under the left arm of the figure, 
which now rests upon it; and invites any 
individual present to play a game of 
chess. 

In playing a game, the automaton 
makes choice of the white pieces, and 
always has the first move. These are 
small advantages towards winning the 




In making a. move, it slowly raises it* 
left arm from the cushion placed under 
it, and directs it tfiwaras the square of 
the piece to he moved. Its band and' 
fingers open on touebingthepieee, which 
it takes up, and conveys to aay proposed 
square. The arm then returns with a 
natural motion to the cushion, upon 
which it usually rests.’ In taking a 
piece, the automaton maims the same 
motions of the arm and hand to lay hold 
of the piece, which it conveys from 
the board; and then, returning to its own. 
piece, it takes it up, and places it on the 
vacant square. These motions are per-, 
formed with perfect correctness; and the 
dexterity with which the arm acts, espe- 
dally in the delicate operation of 
castling, seems to be the result of spon¬ 
taneous feeling, bending at the shoulder, 
elbow, and knuckles, and 'cautiously 
avoiding to touch any other piece than 
that which is to be moved, nor ever 
making a false move. 

After a move made by its antagonist, 
the automaton remains for a few mo¬ 
ments only inactive, as if meditating its' 
next move; upon which the motions of 
the left arm and hand follow. On giving 
check to the king, it moves its head as a 
signal. When a false move is made by 
its antagonist, which frequently occurs 
through curiosity to observe in what 
manner the automaton will act, (as, for 
instance, if a knight be made to move 
like a castle,) the automaton taps impa¬ 
tiently on the chest with its right hand 
replaces the knight on its former square, 
and, not permitting its antagonist to 
recover his move, proceeds immediately 
to move one of its own pieces: thus ap¬ 
pearing to punish him Tor his inattention. 
The little advantage in play which is 
hereby gained, makes the automaton 
more a match for its antagonist: and 
seems to have been contemplated by file 
inventor as an additional resource to¬ 
wards winuing the game. 

It is of importance that the person 
matched against the automaton, should 




Jtplays with the left hand, the right arm 
and hand being constantly extended on 
tlie chest, behind which it is seated. 
This slight incongruity proceeded from 
absence of mind in the inventor, who did 
not perceive his mistake till tho ma¬ 
chinery of the automaton was too far 
completed to admit of the mistake being 
rectified. At the commencement of a 
game, the automaton moves its bead, as , 
if taking a view of the board; the saute 
motion occurs at the close of a game. 
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even sustain some injury In the delicate 
mechanism of the fingers. When the, 
person has made a move, no alteration 
in it.can take place: and if a piece ho 
touched, it must be played somewhere;?' 
This role is strictly observed by the 
automaton. If its antagonist h^Ms.i$g 
to move for a considerable time, i|tspi 
smartly on the top of the chest wif M& 
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hand,wbicH is constantlyextended 8. That a proper porWJK roddlng 

It, as if testifying impatience at his iomewhere dear the centre 6f the town, 
lay. fcfiall be appointed tb register file cales 

Daring the time that tbe aatomaton is of alt persons to whom recommendatory 
in motion, a low sound of clock-work tickets sball be given by any member 
Running down is heard, which ceases of the society. 

4. That the person thus to be appointed, 
receipt of such ticket 


soon after its arm returns to tho cushion; 
And then, its antagonist may make his 
move. The, works are wound-up at in¬ 
tervals, after ten or twelve moves, by 
the exhibitor, who is usually employed 
lb walking up tuid down the apartment 
Id which the automaton is Bhewn,* 
approaching however the chest, from 
time to time, especially on its right side. 

Tit the Editor of tire Monthly Magazine. 
sis, 

I K answer to the queries of your 
correspondent J. W. in your num¬ 
ber for April, respecting the peculiar 
lise of the preposition in, as relates to 
the phrase In so far as, I beg leave to 
Bay, that I have no hesitation in pro- 
n'ouncing it an absolute Germanism, in¬ 
troduced into the English by some literal 
translator from the German; and that, 
leaving out the preposition in question, 
it ha pure Scotticism. According to 
the best and most elegant English 
writers I know of, the phrase should 
stand, As far as ; and this appears alone 
to accord with the genius of our lan¬ 
guage. J. B. D. 

6 , ( mbridge-place, Hackney-road; 
April 23. 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
REGULATIONS of the BENEVOLENT SO¬ 
CIETY, for the RELIEF of the sick and 
afflicted POOR within the town of 

' COLC HESTER. 

1 . FJT1HAT a committee, consisting of 
J. the present stewards and twelve 
oilier members (subscribers of one guinea 
and upwards per year,) be appointed, 
for carrying on the business of this so¬ 
ciety ; and that such committee do meet 
ohee a-month, and oitener, if they shall 
deem it necessary. 

2 . That such committee shall appoint 
from themselves a sub-committee for 
the consideration of the cases of vagrants, 
and .Which committee shall consist of 
tire members, and shall be chosen From 
persons residing near the centre of the 
town. This committee shall determine 
wbother any, and what, relief shall be 
gf$6n to such vagrants; or, if they shall 
appear to be impostors, shall have 
p&Wer to take such legal measures as 
jfcaM judge proper to and 

thc'iaihe. 


shall, upon the receipt 
from any travelling beggar, after making 
all necessary inquiries, take the same 
to some one member of the committee 
appointed for the consideration of such 
cases, to whom he shall report the cir¬ 
cumstances attending the case, and from 
whom he shall receive directions whe¬ 
ther any, and what,' relief sball be af¬ 
forded. 

5. That the person thnsto be appoint¬ 
ed shall, in the afternoon of every day, 
deliver all the tickets which he shall 
have received, recommending the cases 
of any of the inhabitants of the town, to 
the stewards appointed by thissociety for 
Ihe respective district in which the per¬ 
sons so recommended shall reside. 

6. That every subscriber of 10s. fld. 
per year and upwards, shall be snpplied 
with tickets of recommendation, which 
they shall he at liberty to deliver to all 
persons applying to them for relief, and 
which tickets, upon being delivered to 
the person to be appointed to receive 
the same, as stated in rule 3, shall en¬ 
title the case of the bearer to immediate 
attention, as directed hy the rules 4, 7, 
and 8. 

7. That upon the receipt of any such 
recommendatory tickets, the stewards 
shall make all necessary inquiry into 
the circumstances of the case, and shall, 
in all those cases which are urgent, af¬ 
ford such immediate relief as to them 
sball appear necessary; and shall make 
a full report of all the circumstances at¬ 
tending such cases to the committee at 
their next meeting, when the proportion 
of the relief to be afforded shall be filially 
determined on. 

8. That in cases of extreme distress, 
either arising from sickness or from ca¬ 
sualties, where a greater degree 6f assist¬ 
ance is required than the funds of the 
society can afford, And where the truth 
of the case is proved to the entire satis¬ 
faction of tbe committee, they shall fur¬ 
nish the person in distress with the form 
of a petition sniteiTto the case, address¬ 
ed to tbe inhabitants of tbe town, and 
to which the committee shall annex a 
certificate and recommendation in such 
terms as they shall think it deserves; 
which, petition shall he returned ihe 
committee alt their next meeting, in order 

that 
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that it m*y s een wliat sum ha* hqenpl- 
leeM; MM the ooavnittee shall then 
determine whether |he same shall l? e 
allowed to be any longer circulated. 

This society relieved, it appears, no 
less than 2263 cases in 1816. Of course, 
however, all such expedients are but 
palliatives; and it is evident, the radical 
cure is, to increase the number of farms, 
and draw the superfluous population 
from the towns. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

A MID the numerous exactions to 
which so many of the ingenious, 
industrious, and highly-deserving work¬ 
ing mechanics of this country are sub¬ 
jected, and under which they are now 
struggling for a poor and scanty pittance 
only of the commonest necessaries of 
life, there is not another, I hope, so 
singularly injurious as that which I am 
about to notice. It is an impost that 
evinced apathy, inattention, or want of 
knowledge and reflection, iu its pro¬ 
poser, and one that passed the veuerablo 
walls of St. Stephen’s with inquiry (if it 
had any,) extremely incautious and su¬ 
perficial, respecting either its justice or 
its equity. 

It is the then-doubled platc-licencc to 
which 1 allude ; and particularly as it 
affects the class of individuals, watch¬ 
makers. I always read your very inter¬ 
esting and valuable pages with great 
satisfaction ; hut have ofleu wished to 
find that some one with superior ability 
would there have de picted this exaction 
in the colouring it deserves; and thereby 
have roused, from a torpid despondence, 
the great many now suffering under its 
oppression, and haply rouse them into 
some exertion for redress. If the mite 
I contribute should fortunately call for¬ 
ward any one, such benevolent contri¬ 
bution to awake endeavours, energetic 
as the occasion, would ho welcomed 
with gratitude by thousands. 

It may with truth be asserted, that of 
the whole collected list of these me¬ 
chanics now settled in business through¬ 
out the kingdom,# part of those in Lon¬ 
don, and in some large towns excepted, 
(where perhaps the few, from the im* 
poverishment of the many, may be a 
little benefited,) tliero are not more 
than three in ten that receive any 
real profit from the sale of plate; and 
that three of the remaining seven, have 
not more advantage from it (at the 
utmost,) than will pay their licence; 
and, It may also be added, that of the 


remaining four, there are two that do apt 
realise a gain equal to the first dt the 
original price of alioence; and, foal the 
still more pitiable remaining two, do 
not actually sell plate in foe gtoff 
amount even to that first original price. 

It cannot, it may not, be contemplated 
for a moment, that, with watchmakers, 
the licence should attach on the full 
amount of the watch; that would be a 
direct tax on mechanic labonr,on wheels, 
pinions, screws, &c. A s well might foe 
cobler be charged with licence for soil¬ 
ing these poor fellows’shoes, or foe taylor 
foe patching the elbows of their coats; or, 
a more deplorable, but a true compart- 
tive, the gardener for forking-up the po¬ 
tatoes on which many of their families in 
great measure subsist The depressed 
state of this trade is, perhaps, as grcat,as 
that of any; but how much is it aggra¬ 
vated by an impost levied with such 
seeming inattention, (if I may use dip 
expression,) that it- operates only to fill 
up the measure of their difficulties and 
distress. 

Let it be admitted, that silver Watch- 
cases average about two oz., and sup¬ 
pose a country watchmaker to sell a do¬ 
zen watches annually. He has then sold 
twenty-l'our ounces. A gold watch is 
entirely out of the question with more 
than half of these; and so, indeed, is a 
dozen silver ones: half-a-dozen is, per¬ 
haps, moic than the average number 
now sold; ami this may be believed, if 
the hundreds, the thousands, -in the 
hands of pawnbrokers, are thought of, 
and the numbers laid-by, to save foe 
necessary ex pence of keeping them 
going. But, it may be stated, that 
many of these watchmakers sell spoons, 
rings, &o. It will not, however, (grant¬ 
ing this,) certainly be estimating these 
articles too low, to say, for each indi¬ 
vidual, three dozen of tea-spoons, 
eighteen ouuces; three pair of table¬ 
spoons, fifteen ou tides; three or four pair 
of sugar-bows, three or four ounces; 
and half-a-dozen ounces more in smaller 
articles; making a total of between sixty 
and seventy ounces, equal to fhreo 
pounds ten shillings, at one shilling per 
ounce profit; add also, as sold, lialt-a- 
dpzen wedding-rings, six or eight dwt .; 
and, if you please, I admit a gold watch 
in one ounce fifteen dwt., cases of either 
old or new standard; and add twd or 
three gold seals and keys, and.** many 
brooches and pairs of ear-ringS. Ttfeso 
latter, however, it shoutd be observed, 
are mast of tbem manufactured with 
three-fifths of their weight aHov 1 end to 
3G2 which, 
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articles, and of other little appendage* to insufficient for their moat crying wants 
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nevertheless, put for weight of gold a 
profit of twenty-two shillings more; 
making, in fill, ninety-two shillings an¬ 
nually, or the present price of this 
licence. For workmanship, even in 
every of these articles, I think, ought to 
bC as exempt from licence as in the for- 
'mation of a table or a chair: this state¬ 
ment will apply to the three in seven 
only, as I have observed above. I shall 
pot trouble you with the remaining tour; 
their united voices, if it were possible 
to collect them, would fully confirm my 
statement. And now let me say, how- 
evfer humble this picture may shew, 
that the colouring is as good as truth 
can make it. 

It ought also to be observed, that no 
one of these mechanics can put bis work 
into metal cases always; his customer 
prefers silver, and therefore he must 
nave a licence (if living in a village,) 
even for a single watch in cases of two 
ounces of silver only, or be soon 
ameraed, by.some informer) in a penal 
aum that would ruin him. Thus, thcrc- 


even the whole listof tiie then examiners, 
the assessors, the inspectors, the col¬ 
lectors, the clerks, and the commission¬ 
ers of that tax, after every enquiry, were 
pleased to exempt from any payment of 
it; and there arc now avast majority of 
other watchmakers housekeepers, in but 
small gradations of circumstances bet¬ 
ter than those then exempted, who, in 
form of plate-licence, are obliged thus 
far to pay from their pitifnl earnings 
what the state is loser by the relief of 
the meq of thousands and of tens of 
thousands per annum; and thus are ac¬ 
celerated the privations, the poverty, 
and the distresses of these mechanics, in 
the inverse ratio of the boon granted, in 
many instances, to the great, and, in 
this respect, (he too-much favoured and 
fortunate subject. M. T. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sin, • ^ 

A MONG th^ many important sub¬ 
jects that the aspect of public 
affairs has forced into consideration, that 


fore, all the attention and application of of the consequences of the wide-spread- 
his yoUth, the days and years of a dill- ing use of machinery lias certainly not 
gent apprenticeship, cheered by the had Uiat share of enquiry to which its 


gent apprenticeship, cheered by the 
nope of sometime being a useful and 
respectable member of society, arc not 
to be improved or avail him, without 


importance justly entities it. It has, 
undoubtedly, promoted a wide extent of 
foreign commerce; it has enabled those 


submitting to this vexatious exaction of who monopolized its advantages, to 
fourpounds twelve shillings,to licence the contribute immense sums to the oublic 
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sale of a few ounces of silver, and that 
often in two or three pairs of watch- 
oases only; while the great maker, nr 
retailer in London, meets an extensive 
sale for many at from twenty to a hun¬ 
dred pounds price*, as others likewise 
d$ for the sale of many hnudreds or 
thousands of ounces of plate of every 
description; and thousands of pounds - 
Worth of jewellery, pacing only the sume 
Amount for tbjs so shamefully dispropor- 
tioned permit. If I should put the 
minimum pf sale at five, and tbe maxi¬ 
mum of sale at 100, the proportion is 
as one to twenty; but, putting tbe 
maximum at 500 :: 1 :100, is much 
nearer the truth. Motto might be said 
IfpecHfogfite equity; but, permit a few 
8#»,on its justioe, which shall fitai my 
«|s*mtiebs. 

The repeal of the Income Tgx gave 
tU$ ministers this double exaction; but 
irfnat tax was so inquisitorial and 


treasury; it has spread luxury and 
splendour throughout the land; and 
raised numerous palaces to adorn our 
national paradise, and gratify onr na¬ 
tional vanityWould to God that the 
evils in its train were not a frightful 
counterbalance to all its advantages; 
and, that the general welfare anti happi. 
ness were not sacrificed ut the shrine of 
wealth and cupidity! 

This preamble suggested Itself to my 
reflections, in consequence of the perusal 
of the Parliamentary Report on the 
Leicester Petitiou, by which it appears 
that— 

“ Tiie workmen engaged in the trade 
have suffered tbe severest privations and 
distress, and are totally unable to main¬ 
tain themselves and their families by the 
utmost exertions of their industry; the 
average rate of their eamings not exceed¬ 
ing from six shillings to seven shillings per 
week, on labour of fifteen hours a-day; 

that, 


‘*M$.3 

that* ■mmqiMiW; 4kef are hftw'very 
igenerilty WdVrtw’to' pauperism, to the 
enertnous increase *f tlie poor’s-rates in 
•H the pari*he»,both of towh end country, 
where the manufacture it carried on, to 
the great injury of the middle classes of 
society, and to the destruction of that 
spirit of independence for which these me* 
Chanics were formerly conspicuous.” 

This Report is important and valu¬ 
able, inasmuch as it is the first public 
doenment which has taken this view of 
thp subject. It is luddism sanctioned by 
the best authority. For the first time, 
have the masters themselves .admitted 
tbd evil tendency of reducing prices witii 
the intention of increasing an already 
over-glutted supply. The best evidence 
has, no doubt, been obtained which could 
be bad; and the unanimous opinion of 
masters, servants, and legislators, is, 
that the system, in this instance, is per¬ 
nicious and fatal. This conclusion has 
no other alternative than that of being 
either right or wrong: if ty is wrong, then 
most the workmen submit to labour fif¬ 
teen hours a\day for the scanty pittance 
of six or seven shillings per week, and 
the parish must keep the family in 
wretched existence as dcpend&ut and 
degraded paupers; but, if it is right, how 
imperious is the call trion every friend 
to humanity, to contVibnte his share to- 
wards'removing the present infatuation. 
Admi^t the newly-acknowlcdgcd princi¬ 
ple in one single instance, and it will be 
equally applicable to every oilier. Only 
change the terms, and the argument once 
established remains irrefutable. The 
fra me-knitters are injured, and the com¬ 
munity not benefilted by the ent-up w ork, 
— ergo, the single-frame knitters are 
injured by the double-frames, and the 
hand-knitters by the single looms: where 
can the line be drawn between utility 
and mischief? As long as any market 
can be kept open that will consume all 
the goods the established machinery can 
produce, so long may this mechanical 
influx be both a private and public ad¬ 
vantage ; but, if more are thus made than 
can be sold, then must the accumulation 
paralyze every effofi of honest industry, 
and condemn the sufferer to want and 
dependence. 

The Committee, apparently alarmed 
at their bold innovation, recommend flic 
trial to be made for three years: but how 
shall a statement be then made of the 
results? Bo they mean to recomnieud 
frame-breaking; or do they anticipate 
their re-establishment at the expiration of 
that time ? Arp they disposed to folloyv 
up their new system, or dare they udvise 
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their suffering oountmnen fo look for- 
ward in bitter anguish to their Chains 
being 


then melted past redemption? 
The’grafid'source of dclusiun m this, 
and all similar enquiries, is, (as 1 believe) 
the depending too much upon general 
assertion, and wanting either the means, 
the iucliuation, or the ability, to investi¬ 
gate particulars. There arc tew per¬ 
sons, however, who, by fixingtheir atten¬ 
tion to oue point, by concentrating^ for 
a lime, their ideas andtheir reading, may 
not be enabled to form a closer and more 
accurate opinion than they had couoeivetl 
it possible for thomseives to do. The 
following plain and simple statement 
will exemplify my position; and, being 
both wltliiu the reach of all capacities to 
understand, and beyond the reach 
sophistry to overthrow, will, I hope, be 
as conclusive to others as it is „ to 
myself. 

England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
contains inhabitants, say . 15,000,000 
Suppose two-thirds of these to 
wear stockings . j . 10,000,000 

And consume two pair each per 
annum . . . 80,000,000 

Or say deduct one-fourth to meet 
the argument fairly . 15,000,000 

15 , 000,000 of pair* at one shilling 
per pair knitting , .£750,000 

■ i i m i * 

And suppose each woman orgirl ‘ 

to knit two pair per week, or > 

104 pairs per year; this would 
give employment, and some- ' 
thing like subsistence, to up¬ 
wards of . . 


Whereas one-half of the popula¬ 
tion of the districts where 
stocking-looms are principally 
used, will probably not ex¬ 
ceed the odd 44,000. 

Nottingham contains . 

Leicester 

Tewksbury 

Suppose elsewhere . . 


144,000 

persons 


34,00(1 

jfS,ooo 

3,000 

86,000 

88,000 


So that, to nay nothing of all the 
demand for foreign markets, the home 
consumption alone would employ 
100,000 females, who are now shut out 
by machinery; and these items being 
mostly below the liigh-water mark ; Jjto 
total might perhaps be doubled, Ww 
out much violation of probability^ # . '. 1 ' 
In eurroboration of my opinion, JTifiy 
for yoit an extract on the sutgeef from 
Professor Pictet; it may shew, that 
whether we think or not, foreigners will 
think fof us, and viewing the pasta 

through 
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JbqtWfii t!» fipdium «f a Wfle distance 
mb# ifnpartialjty, they we wove likely to 
conclusion. ; 

«When the admiration which wives 
0 rem the sight of master-pieces of me¬ 
chanical ingenuity, when this impression 
las a little subsided, and we reflect on the 
consequences of the introduction of these 
machines into human society, we are more 
alarmed than rejoiced at it. The question 
becomes more complicated the more we 
reflect upon it; and, in order to see our 
way a little clearly, we mist draw np, as 
it were, an inventory of the good and evil, 
tp discover on which side is the balanee. 
W« will endeavour to draw np a summary 
otatement of the account, beginning with 
the advantages procured by those motions 
which substitute physical or mechanical 
power for the band of man.' 

•* 1. These machines snppTy the con- 
S Ms cri on better terms, with certain ne¬ 
cessary articles; they multiply those of 
eigeymeat, and sometimes of luxury or 
superfluity. 

“ *. They enrich the inventors, or those 
who put in practice these inventions in 
the countries where privileges or patents 
are in fashion. 

*3. The national wealth being princi¬ 
pally composed of tbat of individuals, 
•■gilt toincrese in tbc same proportion. 
The exportation of the goods, which are 
enanufiirtnred in quantities far too great 
tm (tome consumption, becomes au abun¬ 
dant source of commercial riches. This 
lathe creditor-side of our account. Let us 
proeeed to^h* debtor side. 

«1. Every machine which abridges and 

£ rfccts a manual work, takes it out of the 
ids Of those who manufactured it; and 
paralyzes them until the uncertain, and 
always more or less distant epoch, when 
they shall find a new employment ; which 
will probably be taken from them by a 
new machine, as soon as an inventor shall 
find his advantage in it. Here then is a 
amree of uneasiness, inquietude, and 
poverty, opened in the nation, simnl- 
•tomeously with the source of wealth to the 
.I nv ent o r, and those who shall trade with 
bis .productions. 

> ‘Sg, The articles previously mannfae- 
-a 9 f the kind of those which the ma- 
rnafaes .more perfect, becoming of 
Jess value, experience, in the magazines 
jofthc wholesale and retail dealer, a consl- 
.ftaraUe depreciation, which causes him a 
dead loss. ' ' 

“3, The advantages of obtaining, at a 
lower price, certain articles of necessity 
of enjoyment, which are. produced by me- 
cfaanma) action, 4s more than balanced for 
'tkp poorer classes, by the general fall of 
Use-price .of labuitr, the constant effect of 
the employment of machines. The work¬ 
man, who gains little or nothing, burnable 
40 paK&pse even that wjnch.u cheap. 


<*4. Tb« wort* <*T Kachfeieryhepng 
advantageous sobstUateffur nwnp sal . skill , 
furnish**, to the proprietor, the tempta¬ 
tion, aad.tbe unhappy power, to employ 
ehilflren as supplementary machines j they 
are taken from their education pt the agg 
most proper for education; and, to tbo 
great detriment of their constitution, both 
physically and morallv considered, they 
are converted, for their short lives, into 
pieces of mechanism, and into social ma¬ 
chines of a very wretched description. 

“ 5. The rapid,and semetimea enormous 
production of the machine, and the low 
price at which it works, induce a con¬ 
siderable exportation of these productions 
to the neighbouring nations. The latter 
persuade themselves, that tbo money 
which they voluntarily employ in acquiring 
these foreign productions, is a tribute 
levied on their own industry; their sel£ 
love is interested in attempting imitations; 
they foolishly suffer themselves to bp 
inoculated with the disease of machinery; 
and the governments, far from endeavour¬ 
ing to' cure it, generally promote it, by 
attempting to relieve the patient by the 
prohibitive spstem. 

“ 6. This system is established, with its 
fatal train of consequences. The arbi¬ 
trary conversion of the most ordinary, nod 
the most legitimate transactions of com¬ 
merce, into misdemeanors and crimes:— 
the demoralization of the inhabitants on 
two contiguous frontiers, by smuggling, 
the necessary and inevitable consequence 
of the temptations that arc held out to it: 
—an underhand war between nation and 
nation, in the midst of peace and war, 
maintained by a real and numerous array, 
the impelling motive of which can never 
be honour, and it is almost always cu¬ 
pidity :—constraint, and hmdennees with¬ 
out end, in commercial, li terary, and scien¬ 
tific communications, in travels or voyages, 
calculated to extend knowledge and the. be¬ 
nefits of civilizationlastly, great incon¬ 
venience to governments, to support, arti¬ 
ficially, this-struggle of an industry, which 
has taken a false direction, and which they 
persist in substituting for such, or such a 
natural species of industry which would 
be favoured by the toil, the climate, the 
localities, and preceding habits, which had 
formed that commercial track, which can¬ 
not be abandoned -without more or lets 
inconvenience. u 

“ Leins aow examine our account. On 
the one side, a nation grows rich, or seems 
to grow rich: on the other side, a mass of 
evils of various kinds overflows, society. 
On which side is the balance ? Certoinjy 
on the side whiqh is unfavourable to the 
general happiness, which is the natural 
averred object of every association. 

“ But let us examine a little closer the ap¬ 
parent gain,—the pretended prosperity of 
the nation pting machines. 
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*•* “I1»awreWfol»o4uIfcd% ffiatiafoetures 
tfceftnMIfctt*; bnt f ti»4he hMi^n it 4ft Ift- 
otnstderabteawibberof Individual com¬ 
paratively to the whole mast; the men en¬ 
riched by the machine, employ* bis gains 
ie multiply big the sources of bis ton one, 
nod the value of the manual labour of the 
poor workman declines in the same pro¬ 
portion : hence the rupture of the equili- 


ngftfctM pefpuhie fitettf Admit¬ 
ting that this may be only oheemeo b 
the general effect, stiff let it haveitsfdite 
attention- We may, tike the silly 
ostrich, hide onr heads, and fancy our¬ 
selves free from dunger; bat the fetal 
javelin is already poised, ami the heart 
of the community may soon be wounded. 
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Society increases more and more; the fiist 
sees its treasures increase,—the latter, its 
lumbers and Its misery. These two pro- 
fessiohs, so divergent, have a term which 
must inspire terror. 

■ “And, if in the nation thus enriched, a 
radical defect in the legislation imposes 
on one part of the population the necessity 
of maintaining the other; then, to the 
causes of increasing poverty in the latter, 
which we have just pointed, out, is added 
the fatal and anti-laborious influence of ail 
these measures; which, preparing succour 
for indigence, whatever be its source, 
concur with idleness and the want,of edu¬ 
cation, and of resources ready prepared, 
really to propagate this indigence when it 
is intended only to relieve it; then, in 
short, in proportion as the nation thinks it 
grows rich, the tax imposed on those 
riches increases in perhaps a still greater 
proportion; and the rich and the poor 
both suffer: the former without saying so, 
or saying so only in whispers; the latter 
demanding succour with an importunity 
which resembles menaces. 

“ That we may not be accused either of 
exaggeration, or of bringing forward an 
imaginary theory, we shall support it by a 
fact, which is acknowledged and deplored 
in England. It is the rapid augmentation 
of tiie poor-rates in proportion as the pre¬ 
tended national weal lit has increased. 
The following is a statement of it at six 
different periods. The first interval is 
nearly a century; the others are of eight, 
eighteen, seven, and six years, in the 
period when the employment of machinery 
was the most active. 

« Account of the poor-rates of England, 
from the year 

1685 .... .£665,361, 

1776 interval of ninety one years, 1,710,316 
178* . eight years . *,167,749 

1808 . eighteen ditto . 5,313,000 

8809 • seven ditto . 7,000,000 

1815 . six ditto . 8,164,496' 

“ Number of persons relieved perma¬ 
nently on the average of three years, 1813, 
14,15: 

Out of the workhouse . 423,678 

la the workhouse . * 93,141 

Occasionally relieved . - 433,158 

Total unmber of paupers . 939,977 

So fer M. Pictet. 

That, with tiie increase of machinery, 
pauperism has increased in tire same 
proportion, no one will deny: Why then 


liberty, and of social life. 

James LucKcecKk 

Birmingham ; April 29. 

To the Editor of the Monthly fflagazini, 
SI A, 

HOULD you not consider yonr va¬ 
luable pages already sufficiently 
occupied with tiie subject, be pleased to 
state, in reply to your correspondent* 
G. G C. (p. 11,) that a rule for find¬ 
ing the domiuical letter for any year 
of any century, was published nearly 
seventy years ago, in Turner’s Ma¬ 
thematical Exercises. Kt is given in 
a paper entitled “Memorial Verses, 
adapted to the Gregorian Account, or 
New Style, by-Mr. John Canton, M.A. 
and F.lt.S.” and is thus expressed: 

“ Divide tiie centuries by 4, and twice 
wiiat does remain 

Take from 6 ; aud then add to the number 
you gain 

The odd years and their 4th; wliicfa, 
dividing by 7, 

What is left take from 7, and the letter la 
given.” 

This rule, though it may not inciinn 
the reader to uilcitaiu a very exalted 
opinion of Mr. C.'s talent tor versifi¬ 
cation, is concisely and peispicuously 
enunciated; and, with respect to the 
case witli which it may be recollected, 
aud its facility of application, is superior 
to that of G. G. C.; (which, it may bn 
observed by the way, is similar to osm 
given under tiie art. Dominical h«ttar w 
in that useful repository of knowledge. 
Dr. Gregory's Cyclopaedia.) and soarceij 
inferior to the very compendious for¬ 
mula of your learned correspondent* 
AZTP04HAOE. 

For example, let it be required to 
find tiie dominical letter tor the year 
1842. Here 18, the centuries, divided 
by 4, loaves 2; the double of wUeb* 
taken from 6, leaves 2; to which adding 
42, theodd years, and 10, their 40b part, 
(rejecting tractions,) the sum it A4. 
This sum, divided by 7, leaves 6; which, 
taken from 7, leaves 2, the index of B. 
the dominical letter required. 

It is proper to observe, that the In¬ 
tercalary day iu leap-years is denoted in 
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tiie.calendar by the same letter* a» tbe 
preceding one.; and, therefore, all the 
Sundays in. the year after that .day have 
anplber letter. The letter, for this latter 
period, via. from the beginning of March 
to the end of the year, is obtained by the 
rule; and that used . from the beginning 
of the year to the end of February, is (be 
next in order .in the aipiiabet; except 
the former be G. in which ease the latter 
will be A. 

the number that resalts from dividing 
the centuries by 4, and taking the double 
of the remainder from 6, being 2 for tbe 
current century, from the general rule 
of Mr, C. has been formed tbe fol¬ 
lowing : 

Rule for fouling the Dominical Letter 
for any year of the 1 9th Century, 

Btject the centuries, and divide 
Th' odd years, their 4th, and 2 beside, 
»y 7 ; what’s left from 7 being ta’en. 
The letter’s index will remain. 

The theorem respecting the tangents 
cQtamou to each two of three unequal 
circles having their intersections in a 
right line, which appeared in your last 
volume (p. 105,) is noticed by Mr. 
Barlow, in his Mathematical Diction¬ 
ary, art. Tangent; and a geometrical 
demonstration of that remarkable pro¬ 
perty, by Mr. J. II. Swale, is given in 
the Gentleman’s Mathematical Com¬ 
panion for the year 1806. 

Alton Park. John Smith. 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
SKETCHES written after an EXCURSION 
to PARIS in the AUTUMN of 1818. 

No. VII. 

(Continued from pafe 221.) 

W E dined at the Table d’HAte, for 
the sake of seeing new traits of 
French manners. Tbe company con¬ 
sisted of six or seven Frenchmen, two 
English, and my own party of four. The 
landlord, as the cltairman, did not, as 
in England, fake bis seat at the head of 
the table, but at the middle of one of 
tiie sides, in which position he had 
easier access to every guest. J after¬ 
wards found this to be tbe custom in 
France. The master of the bouse, or the 
husband and wife, sit at tbe middle of 
one of tbe sides of the table; and, in 
consequence, have more command in 

* Instead of rotations of tbe first seven 
letters of the alphabet, which were for¬ 
merly ia use, the initial letters of the days 
of the week are now, generally, introduced 
into our Almanacks; excepting the Sunday 

letter itself, which is still retained. 

* . 


serving and oafitting the dishes, and 
maintain closer contact with the com¬ 
pany in conversation, than they could 
. enjoy at the top or bottom of the table. 

Four of the Frenchmen were as fat 
men as I-ever saw.' In their table-talk 
they were scientific gotermandt; and, 
in'practice, complete gluttons. A suc¬ 
cession of dishes or courses followed 
in tbe French fashion: first the soup, 
then several varieties of the inhabitants 
of the water, air, and eartii; of all 
which tbe French, in particular, partook 
with voracious appetites. Tiie vege¬ 
tables came last, and were few in quan¬ 
tity and variety, and those few were 
spoiled by savoury cooking. Of pud¬ 
dings and pastry'there were none: in 
lion, they had enormous melons, nine or 
twelve inches in diameter, which wore 
catefi with the beef, and other meats, 
in great quantities, just as potatoes are 
eaten in England; and I verily believe, 
some of the Frenchmen ate not less than 
two or three pounds. They were eaten 
with pepper and salt, and served at 
once, ns bread and vegetables. Wine, 
a poor sort of claret, was drunk in half¬ 
pint tumblers; and some of the party 
drank five or six, apparently as a thing 
of course. The whole repast was finished 
by a fine dessert of grapes, peaches, 
nectarines, and other fruits; glasses of 
brandy were passed round; and a hup of 
cafe nair, or strong coffee, without sugar 
or milk, was the signal for leaving the 
lable. Such a dinner, in a splendid 
hotel, cost us but four francs and a half 
a-piece; or, about four shillings sterling. 
A more sumptuous and profuse enter¬ 
tainment could not he partaken by a 
carnivorous feeder; but nothing could 
have been less to my taste. I made my 
dinner of frnits and bread; for the chief 
cooked vegetable consisted of the full- 
grown seed of French beans, called 
haricots , which I found miserably insi¬ 
pid ; and the potatoes here) as in Paris, 
were of tbe shape and size of my thumb, 
fried in gravy, and therefore spoiled, to 
an English palate. 

This dinner, as well as many others 
which I witnessed in France, proved tho 
fallacy of the vulgar English error in 
regard to the meagreness of French 
diet. I never saw greater profusion at 
private tables, nor even at public enter¬ 
tainments, to England, than is seen at 
most tableSin France; and I have seidotn 
beheld more voracious feeders than tiie 
generality of the French. A dinner 
continues above an hour, and ofteuabovo 
two, during which time there is a con-. 

slant 
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slant succession of courses, and tbs 
company partake, more or less, of all. 
It is true, the dishes do uot consist of 
solid, roasted and boiled meats, as in 
England, but chiefly of what with us are 
considered delicacies, while they are 
dressed with more flavour: yet the appe¬ 
tite is thereby excited, and the .French, 
in consequence, make tip in the num¬ 
ber and variety of their viands for 
what they want in substance. Nor do 
they drink less wine than the English. 
It is true, they do not sit to the bottle 
after dinner, yet they drink an equal 
quantity in brimming goblets duiing the 
meal; and they hob-a-nob, and think 
to each oilier, iu a fashion which wc 
often consider as wholly our own. 

During the dinner at this Tulle 
fl’Uote,. the French made a party by 
themselves, and add leased no atten¬ 
tions or courtesy to the English. This, 
I learnt, is their general habit. They 
regard onr visits as intrusive, and our 
holiday spirits as insolent triumph. I 
felt much annoyed at suffering this 
exclusion; and, unable to endure the 
Implied imputation of being au enemy 
of France because the French had de¬ 
termined to he lice, I seized on an occa¬ 
sion, when they were formally hub-a~ 
nobbing •, and filling my tumbler, I arose, 
and demanded to he admitted of their 
fraternity; stating emphatically, “ that 
nether of them were mote zealous 
fiiends of the liberties prosperity, and 
independence, of France, than myself; 
and that I was not one of those who 
thought tho enjoyment of such blessings 
ought to he monopolized by any coun¬ 
try ; or that their enjoyment by ons 
country was incompatible with their 
enjoyment by another.’’ I said this in 
wretched had French, hut made my¬ 
self intelligible; and the whole pally 
united iu exclamations of pleasuie, 
and each and all presented their glasses, 
and complimented the bravery, tho 
honesty, and freedom, of the English. 

One captious little Frenchman, who, 
during tho dinner, had been exulting in 
the prospect that England would he 
embroiled with the United States, owing 
to General Jackson having made up 
example of a couple of incendiaries; and 
who evidently conceived that he was 
mu! tifyjng me by his observations, be¬ 
came now move communicative. 3My 
car could not follow his volubility, but 
I discovered that he was a flouapnrlist, 
and nil inveterate hater of the English; 
to whose persevering jealousy, lie 
ascribe d all tho. calamities and crimes 
Monthly Mag. No. 326. 


of the revolution. He knew, he said, 
that there were two parties in England, 
hut that both united in doing injury to 
France; and, though 1 had expressed 
myself liberally, he feared I laboured 
under many errors respecting France, 
which lie wished he had an opportunity 
of correcting. I thanked him; hut told 
him, it was useless to correct the errors 
of one who had so little influence, and 
that I feared mankind would continue 
iu this age, as in all preceding ones, to 
he tiic dupes of their ptissions, self-love, 
and prejudices; and repent, as usual, 
wlicn repentance was too late. 

After dinner, wc went, by appoint¬ 
ment, to tin- house of a merchant, whose 
amiable and engaging daughter, and an 
accomplished female friend, sung various 
Freudians, accompanied by the piano¬ 
forte and guitar. The novelty of the 
pcifoirriancc delighted us; and wc dis¬ 
covered, in e\cry trait of this family, 
social feelings, which raised our opinion 
of the moral character of the French. 
We then partook of a pleasant walk 
on the pietuicsquc hanks of Hie Seine; 
saw multitudes of well-dressed persons, 
and ciitcituincd our new friends with 
anecdotes of England. They after¬ 
wards conducted us to the evening mall, 
where we found ciowds of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Koiicii promenading, as the 
people of Loudon were wont to do iu 
St. James’s patk, about thirty years 
since; and in the manner in which all 
social ami polished masses of popula¬ 
tion ought to congregate. I honoured 
the people for their wisdom ami their 
amiahleuess; and 1 lamented lliat no 
town in Jiritaiu could present a spec¬ 
tacle of equally interesting intercourse. 
This promenade continued till after the 
day had closed; and wo then retired 
with regret to our hotel, to prepare tor 
our journey on the following morning to 
Paris. 

At five o’clock, therefore, we re¬ 
mounted the diligence on our destination 
to the Fieneli metropolis. The road, 
near Houen, lay over some verdant hills, 
ami 1 never enjoyed a more extensive 
prospect in a richer country. 

We arrived at Eonviers about half- 
past eight, and breakfasted at a shabby 
inn, or dirty public-house; hut the colics 
was rich, and ihe rolls, though a yard 
long, were light and excellent. While 
it was preparing, we strolled about 
the main streets, ami saw' many large 
establishments for the mannthclure of 
woollen-e oth, for which this place is 
the Erad.brd, or Frorne, of France. 

3 H I bandied 
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I handled soma of it, and found it much 
finer than our finest broad-cloths, aud 
also much stouter than any which I 
have felt for ninny years in England, 
where everything suffers to enable the 
people to gratify their mischievous lovo 
of war. I saw groupes of the manu¬ 
facturers, passing to aud from their 
breakfasts; and, as drunkenness is not a 
French vice,'and is not encouraged to 
promote the revenue, they were, for the 
most part, better dressed, and had a 
more steady appearance, than the same 
classes in England. Lonviers, I was 
told, employs many thousands of both 
sexes; and I saw some quadrangular 
buildings, which bespoke the extensive 
concerns and opulence of the owners. 
Their age referred their origin to the 
period of the revolution; but several of 
them were evidently of the brilliant 
epoch of Napoleon. 

We had a Priest in our party: no one 
spoke to him, and he spoke to no one; 
which, I learnt, is the condition of this 
profession in most parts of France. 
After breakfast lie muttered some pious 
ejaculation, as a sort of thanks, raising 
his eyes, at the same time, upward, to¬ 
wards the ceiling. On this, two young 
Frenchmen made a grimace, or mutual 
shrug; and one of them asked him, 
pertly, “ W bother he conceived there 
was a God at the Antipodes?" “ Doubt¬ 
less,” replied the priest. “ Then,” 
rejoined the other, “why do you roil 
your eyes upward when you address 
Heaven ; for, doubtless, as you say, God 
is equally present at the Antipodes; 
ahd, consequently, as much under our 
feet as over our heads?’’ The piicst 
looked gravely; but, after a moment’s 
hesitation, observed, “ VV e obey the 
usages ol our ancient church.” “ I dare 
say you do,” said the wit, “but your 
church, of unerring truth, makes capital 
blunders in philosophy; it talks of 
heaven above, or of ascending into 
heaven—and of hell beneath, or of 
descending into hell,—yet we have since 
discovered that the earth is round, and 
is a planet, turning on its axis: con¬ 
sequently, it is certain that Heaven is 
as much on one side of the earth as the 
other, and as much below as above; 
and that, if Hell is beneath the feet of 
the inhabitants, it must be in tiie centre 
of the balls, and there must be as many 
devils as planets, living like maggots in 
nut-kernels!” At this last point, some 
of the party began to laugh; but oije 
lady exclaimed, “ For shame, Mou- 
sfcnr; remember the holy garb: is it not 


impious to compare the devil to a mag¬ 
got ?” The renewed allusion to this odd 
simile produced a fresh burst of laughter 
from several of the party: but the Eng¬ 
lish felt the unlimcliucss of the joke; 
and, for my part, I looked at the reverend 
gcnliemau with respectful sympathy. 
He listened with meekness, and, after 
sighing deeply, was preparing to reply, 
when the landlady came briskly into the 
room, and announced her demand of a 
franc a-piece for the breakfast; and the 
loud cracking of the postillion’s whip 
obliged us to resume our several places 
in the diligence. I was anxious to be¬ 
come better acquainted with the modest 
priest, but his seat was in the first body; 
it, however, pleased me to observe, that 
his facetious antagonist rode in the 
dickey; for he seemed inclined to impose 
the pains of martyrdom on the worthy 
son of the Church, before he could ar¬ 
rive at his journey’s end. 

Soon after we left Lonviers, we beheld 
those vineyards, and those “ vine-covered 
hills” in which France transcends 
Britain, and all her northern neighbours. 
We passed several of them bcjpre our 
attention was drnwn to them. They had 
the appearance of plantations of currant 
or raspberry trees; hut wcie not so 
bushy as the former, nor so lofty as the 
latter. The finest bunches usually 
touch the ground, where, by its contact, 
they ripen the earliest. Their appear¬ 
ance added, by numerous associations, 
to the interest of this country; and, alto¬ 
gether, I never enjoyed a tide more than 
the stages from Lonviers to Mantes, be¬ 
tween flic hours of nine and three. 'I'lic 
day was intensely hot, and not a cloud 
obscuicd the sunshine. The country 
consisted of a tract of gently-swelling 
hills, Ihrougli the v alleys of which flowed 
the majestic Seine. Every part of the 
surface was cultivated; and, though 
detached houses did not indicate sepa¬ 
rate farms, I was told they were suffi¬ 
ciently numerous to provide for the 
population. The revolution had, in 
this respect, performed for France what, 
it is to be hoped, the legislature will, in 
due time, perform fpr England. If the 
labour of the industrious manufacturers 
of Louviers should be superseded by 
machinery, or rendered unnecessary by 
fashion, or other circumstances, I was 
assured, that the manufacturing popula¬ 
tion would not bo scattered as vagrants 
over the earth, nor treated as nuisances 
in workhouses, or as culprits iu gaols. 
On the contrary, I was told, they would 
have no difficulty in providing for them¬ 
selves 
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selves in small parcel* of land, which may 
be hired in every part of the country. 
A mistaken spirit lias not, it seems, ex¬ 
cited the French land-owners to mort¬ 
gage all their lands, to enable unprin¬ 
cipled statesmen to carry on wais against 
the liberties and independence of other 
nations; and, as they arc not engaged 
in civil discords with the rest of the 
population, to make them pay the said 
mortgage in rack-rents, they have no 
motive for depopulating and desolatiug 
the country, that they may exact higher 
rents from overgrown monopolists. 

At Mantes, wc found a Table d'Hbte 
prepared for the passengers in the dili¬ 
gence; and here, as at Rouen, 1 was 
astonished at the profusion and variety 
of the viands. Of simple vegetables 
there were none; but,-understanding 
that two of our party ate no meat-soups, 
the landlady proposed to prepare some 
soup art lait, or milk-soup. Accord¬ 
ingly, wc waited for the sovp (fit lait, 
which, from its high-sounding title, pro¬ 
mised an agreeable novelty ; hut our 
mortification was extreme when she 
product two basins of boiled bread- 
and-milk! The omelets and dessert, 
however, made amends for other defi- 
cicnccs ; and wc had by this time learnt 
to imitate the French in drinking goblets 
of wine. The dinner was less splendid 
than the one at Rouen; hut the dishes 
appeared to be equally well-cooked, and 
the whole was clean and attentively 
served. It cost three francs, or 2s. 6d. 
ahead; and four francs, or 3s. 4d. for 
two bottles of wine. The house was 
equal to a second-rate English inn, hut 
very ancient; and its style of furniture 
and carpentry was very uncouth. 
Mantes itself is a wretched place, and 
reminded me of certain towns iu Buck¬ 
inghamshire and Northamptonshire, 
which are without trade, energy, ca¬ 
pital, and improvement; but the country 
arouud it is rich and romantic, and 
every hill exhibited a rich display of 
vjueyards and corn-fields. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sir, • 

OUR correspondent, at page 126, 
enquires whether Tolaud pub¬ 
lished his intended History of the Druids. 
It is comprehended in the first of two 
volumes of tracts, entitled “ A Collec¬ 
tion of several Pieces of Mr. John 
Toland; London, 1726." To this.book 
is prefixed a life of Toland, wherein his 
other works, except his “Account of 
tha Courts of Prussia and Hanover,” are 


enumerated: tbey well deserve to be 
collected, not more for the intellect than 
for the learning they display; and it 
would perhaps be most graceful, if the 
press of Dublin, rather than that of 
London, were to undertake the enter¬ 
prise, us Tolaud was a native of Ireland, 
and disputes w itli Berkeley the rank of 
being the greatest of her philosophers. 

'Poland's “ Panthcisticon" had vast 
influence in our own times over the for¬ 
mation and structure of the German 
Lodges of Illurniiices. These Lodges 
hare now triumphed, and ha\e given to 
th&ir country a “ Christianity not Mys¬ 
terious," of which Pantheism is the 
thee logy. Toland lias thus acquired 
the rank of a practical reformer of the 
Chiislian church. His “Soeinianism 
truly Stated” first appeared in 1706 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
mental APFLCTION'S suffered by the 
CREW of the M LIU'S A FRENCH I RIO ATE, 
which was WRECK El) i n JULY 1816, 
on the COAST of AFRICA ; written by 
M. SEMGNY, the SURGEON. 

{Concluded from jiape '.“09 ) 

HR excessive heat of the tropics 
powerfully aggravated our insanity. 
11 is impossible to imagine how the cir¬ 
culation is accelerated, when one is 
exposed to the smi under the equator. 
1 had intolerable licad-aclis: I could 
scarcely master my motions: and, to 
make use of a common expression, my 
blood was boiling in my veins. My 
companions were all attacked with this 
irritation; and every one wanted to giro 
vent to his rage and despair. 

The day being pretty fine, tranquillity 
reigned among us; some few were still 
delirious, but not furious. A mechanic 
called Linorniand, who came on purpose 
from Paris to make one of the expedi¬ 
tion, thinking himself still in the ca¬ 
pital, said to one Lavallettc, * t AUez chez 
le marchand devin , que vous voyez an min, 
pour preparer un litre; je vous suis:'* 
he then threw himself into the sea, 
thinking to get to the house he imagined 
in view. Night came on, but I felt my 
situation less than during the two pre¬ 
ceding ; and I was less tormented with 
the crowd of visions that troubled my 
mind. However, I was always fancying 
myself oil-board the frigate. The sun 
now shone on us for the third time, 
present big ou one side the boundless 
ocean, and on the other the burning at¬ 
mosphere of the desert of Sahara; 1 hough 
there was now no hope but in putting 
the speediest end to an existence whose 
3H 5 last 
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last moments could be only a succession 
of the crudest sufferings. Above all, 
the want Of provisions forced us to com - 
plain. When I was most cruelly affected 
with hunger, my imagination was dis¬ 
turbed the most, and 1 belie* c the least 
obstacle would have rendered me fu¬ 
rious. These pains were not permanent, 
but returned fforn time to time more or 
less violent. 

The ensuing night brought new con¬ 
fusion on our unliappy ralt: our despe¬ 
ration at seeing no succour arrive, was 
♦he cause. The people gave themselves 
up to blind fury, and madly attempted r to 
throw all (he officers in the sea. Finally, 
a third fit of despair deprived us of thir¬ 
teen more of our comrades; so that, for 
the live last daj s, we were reduced from 
one hundred and fifty to fifteen living on 
the raft. The history of these five day s 1 
now write. 

Till this moment, the distraction of 
thoughts had, in a manner, thiown a veil 
over the honor of ottr situation; and in 
these scenes of fury and minder, our 
character was totally changed. The 
only passions that animated ns were 
mistrust, selfishness, and hi (it nlily ; wo 
looked with indiffeiciice on the body of 
an unfortunate companion who had 
fallen under sucli accumulated misfor¬ 
tunes. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine the 
moral revolution occasion) d by despair 
aud want; and, as a modern author w< II 
says, “ When we enjoy the superfluities 
of life, it is easy to look at misfortune 
w itli the wrong end of the spy-glass, 
which removes objects to a gieat dis¬ 
tance, so that you can no longer distin¬ 
guish its hightail attendants hut in 
miniatiiic.” Let us puisne our nana¬ 
tive. Dining the last days we passed on 
the raft, a letnrn of reason came to 
enlighten us on our situation, and render 
our suflciings more sensible. This state 
was quite similar to that of a poison 
seized with a violent ataxic fever; ail 
of a sudden he recovers his tranquillity, 
but death, which follows almost imme¬ 
diately, alone instructs him respecting 
the cause of this deceitful calm. 1 have 
no longer to relate the furious actions 
dictated by d:uk despair, hut the un¬ 
happy state of fifteen exhausted cira¬ 
tines, reduced to frightful misery. Our 
glouitiv thoughts were fixed on the little 
wine that was left, ami vve contem¬ 
plated with honor tlj« ravages which 
despair aud want had made among us. 
“ x ou are much altered!” says one of 
my companions, seizing my hand, aud 


melting into tears. Eight days’ torments 
had rendered us no longer like ourselves. 

At length, seeing ourselves so re¬ 
duced, we summoned up all our strength, 
and raised a kind of stage to rest our¬ 
selves upon. On this new theatie wo 
lesolvcd to wait death in a becoming 
manner. We passed some days in ibis 
situation, each conceal mg his despair 
fr.im his nearest companion. Misun¬ 
derstanding, however, again took place 
ou tin* tenth day alter being ou-ho;ud 
the raft. After a distribution of wine, 
several of our companions conceived 
the idea of destroying themselves, 
after finishing the little wine that re¬ 
mained : ** When people are as wretched 
as we,’ said they, “they have nothing 
to wish for lint death.” We made the 
strongest remonstiniices to them; but 
their uiseased brains could only fix on tho 
rash project they had conceived ; a new 
conics^ was, thcictorc, on the point of 
commencing, but at length they yielded 
loom reuioii'trnnccs. Many of us, alter 
receiving oui small poitiou ot wine, fell 
into a stale of intoxication, and often 
a great misunderstanding artist At 
other times vve were pu tty quiet, and 
sometimes our natural spit its inspired a 
smile, in spite of the Imirois of our 
situation. Says one, “ if the brig is sent 
in sealeli of iis, let us pray Clod to give 
her the eyes of Argus;” alluding to the 
name of the vessel whic h vve supposed 
was entiling in search of us. One day I 
awoke M. (Yudin, who was lying near 
me: “You have done me an injury, 
(said he;) 1 fancied myself near a foun¬ 
tain, where 1 was quenching my thirst.” 
“ Hold your tongue!” spontaneously 
exclaimed all om companions; for no¬ 
thing was more afilietiug to ti* than the 
idea of others being able to satisly every 
want of Nature. 

The 17th in the morning, thirteen clays 
after being forsaken, while eaeli was 
enjoying the deiiglils of his poor por¬ 
tion of wine, a captain of infantry 
perceived a vessel in the horizon, and 
announced it with a shout of joy. 
For some moments wc were suspended 
between hope and Tear. Some said, 
“they saw the ship draw nearer;" 
ollicis, “thal it was sailing away.” I'u- 
foiInnately, these last weie not mis¬ 
taken, for the b:ig soon disappeared. 
1'ioin excess of joy, vve now fell hack 
into a slate of despair. For my part. 
1 way so accustomed to the idea of 
death, that I saw it approach with 
indifference. I had remarked many 
others terminate tbeir existence with- 

tmt 
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out great outward signs of pain: they 
first became quite delirious, and no¬ 
thing could appease them; after that, 
they fell into tt state of imbecility, and 
coded their existence like a lamp that 
goes out for want of oil. A hoy of 
twelve years old, unable to support these 
privations, sunk under them, on the 
eighth day after our being forsaken. AII 
spoke of this lino boy as deserving 
a better fate; Itis angelio face, bis me¬ 
lodious voice, and bis tender years, in¬ 
spired us with tin* lendcre.st compassion 
tor so young a victim, devoted to so 
frightful ami untimely a death. Our 
oldest soldiers, and indeed every one, 
eagnly assisted him, as far as circum¬ 
stances permitted, tint, alas! it was all 
in vain; neither the wine, nor every 
other consolation, could save him; and 
he expiied in Mous. fumliit’s aims. 
As long as lie was able to move, 
he was continually i mining I'rojn one 
side of the raft to tin* other, railing 
out lor his mother, for vv.iui, ami lor 
food. 

A l amt six o’clock on tlie 17<h, one of 
our (^Ppmiioiis, looking mil, on a sud¬ 
den stretching his hands foru ards, and 
seaieely aide to lueathe, cried out, 
“ Here's the trig almost a faun- side 
and, in tact, she was actually very 
near. Wc threw ourselves oneaeh olheis’ 
necks with liaulic trauspmts, while tears 
trickled down our withered cheeks. 
She soon bore upon os w ithin pistol shot, 
sent a boat, and presently took us all 
oil-hoard! 

Wc had scarcely escaped, when some 
of us became deliiious again: a military 
officer was*going fo leap into the sea, 


as he said, “to tale up his pocket- 
book,” and would certainly have done 
so hut for those about him; others were 
affected in the same manner, but in a 
Jess degree. 

Fitted! (lay s after our deliverance, I 
felt the species of mental derangement 
which is produced by great misfor¬ 
tunes; my iniml was in a/miituiutil agi¬ 
tation, and dining the night 1 often 
awoke, thinking myself still on the raft; 
and many of my companions experi¬ 
enced the same effects. One Franpois 
became deaf, and remained for a long 
time in a state of idiotism. Another 
frequently lost his leeolleetioii; and my 
own memory, remarkably good Indore 
this event, was weakened by it in a 
sensible manner. 

At the moment in which I am re¬ 
calling the tlieadlul scenes to which 1 
have bten witness, they piesont tiiem- 
selus to my imagination like a Iriglit- 
ful tli cam. All those honiblc scenes 
limn wli.ch 1 so miraculously escaped, 
seem now as only a point in inv exist¬ 
ence. ItcMurcd to healtii, my mind 
sometimes r< cals the visions that tm- 
nienteil it dining the lever Hint con¬ 
sumed it. In those dreatllul moments 
we were ecilainly attacked witli aceic- 
lual lever, in consequence of excessive 
mental irritation. Ami even now,some¬ 
times in the night, alter having met with 
any disappointment, and when the wind 
is high, my mind iceals the fatal raft, i 
see a furious oecan ready to swallow me 
up, hands uplifted to snike me, and the 
whole It;tin ot human passions let loose: 
levcngc, fury, halicd, treachery, and 
despair, surrounding me! 


BIBLIOTIIEQUE ROY ALE at PARIS. 


We proceed to lai / before our Headers other rare Documents from this vast 
Repository of Historical and Biographical Curiosities. 


LETTERS copied from the originals in 
the HAND-WRITING of MARY, QUEEN 
of scots, ami other wki nuts, her re¬ 
latives, illustrative of her history. 

[Continued.Igom page 23o.) 

Mary. Queen Dowager of Scotland, mo¬ 
ther of Mary Qua n of Scots, to the 
Duclfsse de Guise, (vifc of 1'ianuois 
di: Lorraine , second Due tic Guise,) 
her sistcr-in lair, 

[licthunc Collection, Xu.9\'26,f<>!. 14.] 

Y Sisn.it,—I would not allow the 
AvJL hearer to go aw ay w ithmit \vi itiug 
a line to yoiq to cntieat you to have me 
iff your thoughts, and lei me hear from 


you frequently; and tell me if you have 
not begun to have more children: I 
don’t mink I should lie sorry to take 
them for my own. As to writing to 
you, 1 send regularly to my brothers, 
who will communicate w!.at 1 write, 
"With this consideration I end now, eu- 
tica'ing for mu laid as much wealth and 
happiness as you desire. 

lush borne, the 17th of December, 
(loM-l&GI.) 

Y our humble and good sister, 

Mary. 

( Direction)— None. The cover does 
not remain .—(Net seal.) 
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Mary Quern if Scott, to the Dueheue 
tie (Suite, her aunt. 

(JBethune Collection, No. 91 %6,foL 9.] 

■ My Aunt, —I have received two of 
your letters pretty closely upon each 
other; the one by Mauvissieres, in 
which you shew me the displeasure 
which you feel. How many proofs 
have 1 not had of your good wishes, 
in which you'are not superior to me, 
who do not love you less sincerely. I 
require much language to tell you, how 
1 have changed my part in a short time, 
being now reconciled, and at case, with 
my own mind, in continual troubles 
and vexatious, as you must already 
have heard from my ambassador’s se¬ 
cretary ; who, I hear, is already arrived 
in Paris, before the setting out of that 
other servant; which will prevent my 
saying anything else, and also, not to 
wound the conceit of Mauvissieres, who 
can relate to you all that I have told 
him. As for the rest, by what you have 
written, and what my ambassador 
writes also, the great offers of M. de 
Nemours to you, which I find very 
advantageous to my cousins, your chil¬ 
dren; and, since it pleases you to 
communicate what is so important to 
you, I would not dissimulate anything, 
although my judgment is unable to 
advise you: quite the contrary, if I 
saw or feared anything to the prejudice 
of you or your’s; but, since it appears 
to me, that you have nothing but good 
to look for, and to be one of the hap¬ 
piest .... in the world, 1 desiie 
it, and the more, as I wish for happiness 
for . . . . , to whom you ought 
to attach yourself, and to whom I beg 
you to give my commendations . . . 
Kiss also the darling’s hands, and beg 
her to excuse me; for, untfl I am rid of 
this burthen,* I will nut write to her, 
which will not be more than aix weeks. 

I now pray God that lie may .... 
render happy and constant .... 
Lislcboiire, this of May. 

Your very affect . . . 

obedient niece, 

M . . . 

(On the hack) —To my aunt, Madame 
a Duchesse de Guise. 

(Seal)— Worn away. 


Mary Queen of Scott, probably written 
to “ Due de Nemours.'' 

[Bethune Collection, No. 9126, vol. 5.] 
My Cousin, —Being per mitted now 
* Tins appears to have been written 
ro 1666, when her Majesty's pregnancy 
was announced, • 


to do what I have long desired, to pay 
my duty to the king and queen, and all 
my good friends and relations,—in the 
nutpher of whom I iiave always consi¬ 
dered you one of the principal,—I 
would not fail to send this to you, to 
entreat you to receive the bearer well, 
who will tell you the motive of his jour¬ 
ney, and the state of my affairs, as a ell 
here as in my unhappy country; and, as 
I know him to be faithful, and fear lest 
any inconvenience should result from 
my letters, I will not make them longer, 
but leave it to him to communicate 
every tiling to you more fuiiy. I entreat 
you to write to me, and I pray God to 
make you as happy as I wish; and, 
after having kissed your hands, I 
conclude. Windelield,this9th of June.* 
Your very affectionate 

and good cousin, 
Mary. 


Mary 'Queen of Scott, to the “ Due de 
Nemours.” 

[Bethune MSS . No . 9156.] 

My Cousin, —Though 1 kuow that 
my letters can only serve to give Mftpi to 
those who receive them, for thelittle 
entertainment that I can give; yet I 
would not omit the opportunity of send¬ 
ing, by the present bearer, M. dc 
Poygni, to recommend myself to your 
good favour, as well as my affairs, the 
state of which ho can communicate to 
you more surely, and better, than I can 
do by letter; which I will not finish 
until I have thanked you for the favour 
and courtesy which you Iiave shewn to 
an afflicted widow, who has the honour 
to be your ally, and to have ever loved 
you as much as it is possible for one 
friend to love another. Not because I 
know that the relationship of the late 
M. de Martigucs lias contributed to it; 
but, as I cannot help feeling a sense of 
obligation to him, I will not do less in 
writing to you, limn request you to 
continue your favours to his daughter, 
who is my godchild; and, in return, 
after having recommended myself hear¬ 
tily to your favour, I pray God to give 
you, iny cousin, health, and a long and 
happy life. 

From Chntsworth, this 2Qth of July.f 
Your very affectionate and good cousin, 

Mary. 


* This letter appears to have been 
written in 1569. 

t 'Ibis letter, being dated from Chats- 
worth, must have been written between 
the years X&7$ and 15T7. 
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Mary Queen vf Scott, to the "Ducketts complained of, «y1ng I write to too 
de Netert.” many persons, and have no claim to so 

[Seftane MSS. No. 8702.] great an acquaintance. This is, pcr- 

Mv Cousin, —As yon have expressed haps, because I do not ask them to open 
to my ambassador, the liishop of Glas- alt my letters, and keep back what they 
gow, the remembrance of our former please: hut, in my opinion, they are 
friendship, and the desire that you feel angry that I am still living, and that, as 
to hear from me, I would not fail to thank long as I am so, you will protect me. 


you, by this short letter, for the great plea* 
sure which you have given me. I entreat, 
therefore, that our old good understand¬ 
ing may be revived; and that, in writing 
to me, you will love me as I promise to 
love you; and for this time, not having 
mueh leisure, I will not weary you with 
a longer letter than just to request my 
affectionate remembrances 1o my cousin, 
your husband, M. de Nevers; and 1 
pray God to give you, my cousin, in 
health, a long and happy life. 

From Sheffield, this last of February, 
(1577-1584.) 

Your very affectionate cousin 
and old friend, 

Mary. 


Mary Queen of Scott, to the “ Duchette 
Of, tie Nemours ,” her aunt. 

[Dethune Collection, No. 912<>,/of. t.] 

My Aunt,— 1 was very sorry to hear, 
by my chancellor, the present hearer, 
tlial, at his departure, you were ill; 
otherwise, I had hopud to hear from 
you and my cousin, M. dc Nemours: 
hilt I request that it may be by the first 
opportunity; and, in the mean time, 
that you will continue me in your good 
favour, as one who respects you, and 
desires to obey you like a good niece. 
Accordingly, I entreat yoa to give 
audit to the hearer; who, by the same 
means, can tell you all that relates to 
me here, and especially about my health, 
which, fur this year past, has been very 
indifferent, hut begins now to mend; 
and, not to weary you, without a better 
subject, I pray God to give you, my 
aunt, in health, a very long and happy 
life. 

From Sheffield, this 26th of May, 
(1677-1584). 

Your very obedient 

and affectionate good niece, 
Mary. 


Mary Queen of Scott, to the “ Duchette 
de Nemoursher aunt. 

[liethune MSS. No. 8702.] 

My Aunt,—I t is a long time since I 
recommended myself to your good fa¬ 
vour, not because I do not desire to 
continue in it, hut because 1 am so 
restricted, that the number of my letters, 
and the sine of my packets, have been 


and testify the innocence of a poor 
princess, captive and in adversity, as 
much as any niece in this world; which 
1 entreat yon to do, and to let me some¬ 
times hear from you, and my uncle, M« 
de Nemours, to whom 1 beg you wilt 
permit me to recommend myself very 
affectionately, and to all your children, 
my cousins; and, having kissed hands, 
1 pray God to give you, my aunt, in 
health, a long and very happy life. 

From Sheffield, this 6th of Novem¬ 
ber (1581-2). 

Your very affectionate 

and obedient good niece, 
Mary. 


Mary Queen of Scott, to the “ Duchette 
de N'emourt,” her aunt. 

[Btthune MSS. No. Uliti.) 

My Aunt, —If you have ever thought 
that 1 was, not anxious to hear from 
you, and to continue in your good fa¬ 
vour, you have wronged the honour and 
respect which I owe yon, and shall feet 
all my life: I entreat you, for the future, 
to believe this, and that it will always 
be a great pleasure to me to hear of 
your good health, and that of my cousin, 
M. de Nemours, and your graud-chil- 
dren, my cousins, whom 1 hold as dear 
as own brothers of my cousins of Guise. 
You may easily judge whether poor 
prisoners are not happy in being remem¬ 
bered by their old friends and relations, 
notwithstanding that it is not permitted 
them to write at every opportunity as 
they wish, and even that 1 am now 
pressed for time to w rite, before the de¬ 
parture of M. dc la Mothc from Lon¬ 
don. I will not then say anything more 
to you now', except that, with my own 
misfortunes, I participate in those 
which you have on your side of the 
water. May God put au end to them 
and I will put an end to the prescilt, 
after having kissed hands to you and 
M. dc Nemours, and ciilicating you to 
shew favour to the bearer for love of me; 
aud I pray God, my aunt, to give you a 
very long nnd happy life. 

From Sheffield, this 22d of January.* 
Your very obedient aud affectionate 
_ good niece, Mary. 

* This Idler must have been written 
between the years 1574 and 1577. 
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Maty (bum of Scott, to tit Due de 
Nemours. 

f Bethunc MSS. No. 91 *6.]' 

Mr Cousin,— Since by your letters 
you assure me, that the trouble of writing 
to me is not greater than the least of 
those which you have, I shall not fear, in 
future, in writing to you frequently, to 
give you a subject (or answering me when 
your convenience will permit/,* as much 
for the pleasure of discharging my duty 
towards you by this means, because I 
have no other in which I can acknow¬ 
ledge tire many obligations which I am 
under, and the kind offers which ydii 
make to me in your letters, as for the 
hope of being thus kept iu your remem¬ 
brance, and not erased from the number 
of your good friends and relations, 
each as 1 will he all my life, notwith¬ 
standing my present insignificance, 
which makes me fear that I shall never 
have an opportunity of proving my affec¬ 
tion in anylhing important, which I 
regret exceedingly; and, particularly, 
because I do riot find that my wishes, 
for some means of thanking you, which 


[Jane 1. 

I made In my last letters, have yes 
promised you any good fortune, at least 
not that I hear of; for never does good 
fortune attend you without my rejoining, 
or bad wifnout my complaining, as if it 
were my own. If 1 have no reason to 
fear that )ou will consider it presump¬ 
tion to require a share in what concerns 
you, I shall he happy to hear from you 
w hen nothing else happens to pit vent 
your devoting a qua)ter of an hour in a 
month to me, and the receipt of your 
letter will not give me less pleasure than 
the knowledge of the happiness which 
you desire in ail that may happen to 
me; for which, however, my fortune 
must change entirely; thus, I rather 
expect ill than good, from what I am 
deliberating. God will send me which 
he pleases, and lo you, if it pleases him, 
great contentment, with a happy life, 
as I know that my favor is unprofitable 
ami of little consequence. 

Thiif22d of January, (1581-2.) 

Your very good cousin, 
Maky. 


Cornucopia. 


CORNUCOPIA. 


KOTZHBUB. 

S not the death of genius deservedly 
more considered than the decease of 
sovereigns or the defeat of armies? The 
hydra-heads of legitimacy sprout anew 
from Hie fallen carcasses of its recent 
assertors. But public opinion survives 
tbeir several disappearances; and the 
carnage of Mount Saint-Jcim may cease 
to pass, not merely for a glory, hut for 
an advantage, to tyc cause which it 
was undertaken to secure. The Trench 
nation, under its new form, has again 
asserted the inherent povv cr of a, people 
to choose its own government. Might 
recognjhri, becomes right. A pparent ly, 
the voiy^recautioiis of the foreign gua¬ 
rantees, secure to a constitution usurped 
beyond their intentions, the stabile and 
collective assent of the commonwealth 
of Europe. Nothing endures in the car 
of praise lint legitimate motives of ac¬ 
tion; and the efforts of power, or the 
parade of sophistry, little retard the 
natural progress of the general mind to 
the habitant pursuit dt the general 
interest. 

Kotzebue has fallen. Why has he 
fallen? Because his life was supposed 
to retard the amelioration of human 
society. This cannot hut be an error. 

1 


Whatever the eloquence, whatever the 
reasoning, of an individual; his eloquence 
can be rivalled, his reasoning surpassed, 
by a brttcr-intcnlioncd man. Still bis 
extraordinary fall proves this important 
fact—that, among the educated joiilli 
of Europe, sovereigns have lost a dan¬ 
gerous importance, which talent has 
inherited. 'The charcoal-makers (ear-, 
bontni) of Italy, like the conspirators 
of Brussels, may attach to titular rank 
a presumption of iignificancc; Imt the 
enquiring and reading world cares only 
for the heralds of opinion. Authors, 
not kings, have henceforth to tremble. 
The wiiier who deserts his pupils, who 
apostatizes from the eause to which he 
had attracted sectaries, worshippers, 
fanatics; this is the man now considered 
as the traitor to duty, as the impedi¬ 
ment- to improvement, as tlie sophist 
of prejudice, as the •corrupter of youth, 
as the hireling of villainy, as the deceiver 
of ignorance, as the prolmiger of tyranny. 
There is retribution in this. Authors 
have repeatedly thrown the lives of 
kings to dogs. Let us all take care. 
The deepest wound which Mr. Burke 
received in the course of his literary 
life, arose from that pamphlet of Mr. 
Fox, iu which the opinions he had in¬ 
fused 
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fused into a young pupil were con. 
trasted with those which he advocated 
in his ago. It may he natural in youth to 
pursue excessive liberality, and natural 
in late life to adopt excessive restriction; 
but the change always shakes the re¬ 
putation of the individual for wisdom, 
for probity, for tolerance, for consistency, 
for integrity. 

PASSAGE OF JUVF.NAL. 

In the second satiic of Juvenal occur 
the lines: 

Hsse aliqnos manes, et subterranea regna, 
Nec pueii credent, nisi qni liondmn a:rc 
lavantur. 

Now to what docs this arc allude' I 
suspect to a barber’s basin, and would 
render accordingly: 

That there ai c ghosts, and realms beneath 
the giave, 

No boy believes, who has begun to shave. 
Gilford and Marsh must have undei stood 
the allusion otherwise. * 

FEMALE GUILT AND FORTITUDE. 

Neatly a century since, a wealthy in¬ 
habitant ol Aiustciilam was so unfor¬ 
tunate as to form a connexion with a 
noted coal tesan named Cattcau. From 
that moment, lie neglected Ids business, 
ill-treated bis wife, wasted bis propelly, 
and took to those courses which lead to 
ruin and infamy. 

At the instigation of the courtesan, lie 
trepanned his wife into an uninhabited 
house, situated in a remote part of the 
city, wlieie there wore vaults which 
communicated witii a canal; there the 
wretches murdered her; and, throw¬ 
ing the body into the water, hoped to 
escape detection. 

They were however deceived. The 
friends of the wife were apprehensive 
that she was made away with; they 
communicated their suspicious to the 
btirgo-masters; a strict search was 
made; the body was discovered; and 
sucli circumstantial evidence procured, 
as justified the arrest of the husband 
and bis mistress. 

The man shewed signs of guilt; and, 
when the instruments of torture were 
applied, he tnadem lull confession of 
everything that had occurred: of course, 
completely criminating the vile w'otnau 
who had assisted in the imirder. 

On the continiy, the female stoutly 
denied every allegation; declared her 
own innocence; and said the man was 
insane, or bad been driven, by torture, 
to criminate her falsely. 

They were confronted with each other; 
Monthly Mac. No. 320. 


when tire, man deliberately repeated his 
confession in her presence, and exhorted 
her to repent of her crime, and endea¬ 
vour to save her soul. She looked at 
him with iucflablo contempt; and, to 
the disgust and astonishment of her 
judges, persisted in asserting her in- 
uocence, and demanded her acquittal. 

She was then put to th® torture, the 
ordinary and extraordinary ; and, al¬ 
though every joint of her legs and arms 
was dislocated, she atcadily persisted 
in her declarations of innocence. 

Jiy the ancient law of Holland, before 
prisoners could be put to death, they 
were required to confess their guilt, and 
the justice of their sentence; the man, 
having obeyed both requisitions, es¬ 
caped torture, and was beheaded on the 
scalfold facing the stadt-house. 

The female, Cattcau, survived her 
sufferings, and was imprisoned, during, 
life, in the spen-housc: she was of 
course a cripple, scarcely able to walk 
or help herself; but her firmness never 
forsook her, nor was she ever brought 
to confess her guilt. 

After her death, her body was given 
to the surgeons; and her skeleton is yet 
to be seen in Hu: anaiomy-cbanibcr in 
the Nietnvo \larkt, at Amstcidam. 

ZHTHMATA DIANOHT1KA. 

Such is the somewhat pedantic title 
of an excellent essay on the intellectual 
Powers of Mari, which was lately read 
in the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Liverpool, and has since been printed 
at the request of the audience. Tho 
author successively analyzes sensation, 
mommy, association, dissociation, rea¬ 
son ; and concludes by shew ing the great 
influence of intellectual enquiries on 
human happiness. The chapter on dis¬ 
sociation was peculiarly wanted, as tbe 
disciples of the Hurticyan school of 
metaphysics, arc too apt to foigct that 
certain ideas arc associated by sensation, 
that is, by external.nature, which ate 
not dissociable, but everlastingly con¬ 
catenated; and that certain other ideas 
arc associated ill the mind only, that is, 
by an internal process; and that all these 
arc dissociable, and very liable to 
change. Now Hartley's definition of 
rational assent, which is sophistical it! 
the extreme, makes no diflercucc be¬ 
tween concatenated and dissociable 
ideas, but considers them as alike ca¬ 
pable of being associated with the word 
truth. lienee, no Hartley an can tell 
the difference between truth and false¬ 
hood. 

3 I CHINESE 
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CHINBSK EMPIRE. 


Extent in square miles, 1,297,999; in 
acres, 830,719,360; total of inhabitants, 
333,000,000 ; revenues in English 
poll nils, 12,140,625. Number on a 
' square mile 256, which is innhensc, 
being about 2£ acres to a person. 
Taxes per person, cighi-pcncc-half- 
penny. 

Such are the facts which give the 
following comparison:—One person in 
England paid ds, much in taxes as 180 
in China, before tho abolition of the 
income-tax. 

Industry is carried to the greatest 
height in China; there, neither idle peo¬ 
ple nor beggars are to be found, and 
all sorts of grain arc planted, and not 
sown; by which alone as much seed is 
saved as would serve for the consump¬ 
tion of Britain and Ireland. 

In China every one is occupied. 
"They even cover rocks with earth, and 
cultivate them. In short, neither line, 
space, nor matter, arc wasted, and the 
taxes are nearly nothing. Yct the great 
multitude are so poor and miserable, 
that they cat what would scarcely serve 
dogs and cals in England ; and the law 
permits them stilling their children, to 
prevent them from dying with hunger. 

MONASTERIES. 

Monasteries had long existed in 
Egypt for the worshippers of Scrapis, 
when saint Anthony undertook the 
introduction of them among Christians. 
The first monasteries were for the laity, 
mere old men’s hospitals, in which 
widowers of equal rank and common 
tastes could club their resources, and 
live together more nobly and more 
amusedly, than if they had continued 
separate. The pope Siricius I. who 
acceded in 384, first inflicted an indelible 
and clerical character upon monks; thus 
"confiscating, for the benefit of Hie eccle¬ 
siastical order, establishments founded 
by a more comprehensive beneficence. 
Why should wc not have Protestant 
monasteries on the origiual plan? Why 
should there not be a monastery of 
artists, iqto which, at fifty, when the 
sight beginsto decline, a decay ingpainter 
might retire, and find himself sur¬ 
rounded with noble works of art, and 
with society formed in the profession? 
Why should there not be a monastery 
for men of letters, into which, at fifty, 
the retiring sludcnt might remove, auU 
find a more copious libiary, and a more 
social refectory, than at home? Such 
establishments would soon collect tes¬ 
tamentary donations from the success! i e 
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inmates; and, if assisted at first hy 
public subscriptions, would probably bo 
able to preserve themselves in a state 
of growing magnificence. The clergy 
would do well to convert their colleges 
into such monasteries; by allowing fel¬ 
lows to marry in their youth, and to 
return to college in their old age, if 
separated from the partner of their 
day s. Military monasteries, government 
has in some degree founded at Green- 
wicli and Chelsea, hut Ihe organization 
might he ameliorated. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF JUDGES IN HOLLAND. 

A servant girl was erroneously con¬ 
victed at Middclburg of robbing her 
master; the property was found Jockcd- 
up in her box; her mistress had placed 
it there. She was Hogged, brand- 
marked, and confined to hard labour 
in the rasp-house. Whilst she was 
suffering her sentence, the guilt of her 
mistress was delected. The celebrated 
Ploos'Van Amstel was her advocate. 
The mistress was condemned to the se¬ 
verest scouigiug, a double-brand, and 
hard labour for life. The sentence was 
reversed, a heavy fine inflicted on tho 
tribunal, and given to the innocent suf¬ 
ferer as an indemnification. 

At Delft, another servant woman was 
accused of being accessary to the robbery 
of her master’s house on a Sunday, when 
the family were gone to church. She 
was condemned on circumstantial evi¬ 
dence, and suffered the severe punish¬ 
ment allotted (o servants who roll tlu ir 
masters. Her conduct, whilst confined, 
was so exemplary, and she had stood so 
fair previous to the imputed otleiioe, 
that her master not only interceded to 
shot ton her iinpiisoimicnt, hut received 
her again into his service. Sometime 
had elapsed after her release, when a 
circumstance oreuried which led to the 
detection of the real criminal, and con¬ 
sequently lo the complete vindication 
of her innocence. 

It happened as she was walking 
through the butchers’ market, at Delft, 
one of the butchers, tapping her on the 
shoulder, whispered in her ear “ My 
God! what a creative is a naked wo¬ 
man.” Instantly she recollected having 
used those very words on the fatal 
Sunday prior to the own mission of the 
robbery for which sho had suffered. 
Whilst the family weie at church sho 
changed her clothes; and, whilst sho was 
in the stale of her mother Eve in pa¬ 
radise before her fall, surveying her own 
figure, she used the exclamation the 
butcher hud repeated. 

With 
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With a palpitating heart alie hastened 
to her master, and tohl him what had 
occurred. He was a magistrate; and 
found, upon inquiry, that the suspected 
person had suddenly got up in the world, 
subsequent to the rubbery; and the 
measures of tiie police were so well 
nrranged, tiiat a search was made at 
one and the same time in his own house, 
and that of his nearest kindred, whereby 
various articles that had been stolen 
from her master’s house at the time the 
inaid had been accused, were found and 
taken away. 

it seems that the robber had con¬ 
cealed himself in the turf-solder or 
garret, where the tinf was stowed away, 


adjoining which was her chamber; and 
whilst the poor girl was dressing, th« 
villain effected the robbery, and got off 
unperceivcrl. 

He was broken alive upon tbe rack ; 
and tiie city gave a handsome portion 
to the sufferer, by way of compensation 
for the wrongs she had undergone. 

In cases of murder, where tiie cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence is* very strong 
against the accused, but where tiicre is 
no positive evidence, the sentence is 
suspended, and the prisoner confined 
till liis guilt or innocence can be esta¬ 
blished; or the question is terminated 
by his death in captivity. 


TIIE BRITISH MUSEUM, 

Consisting of Copies of Original Papers in that National Depository. 


Matrimonial Exactions in the Dioceses 
of St. Asaph and Bangor .» 

T is the custom, in the said dyosscs, 
(hat every man and woman, when 
they shall be marrycd, shall yeld unto 
the curate the xtli pai te of ail tlicr goods, 
as wcl Ihe woman as flic man, or else 
to fync thcicfor; ami this as often as a 
man or a woman shall happen to niar- 
rye. As, yf a man chauiiee to bury his 
wile, or the woman her husband, aboute 
Alydsomcr, and then payetb all his 
ty tlies belonginge to harveste, ns of liaye 
and coriic, and then incontinent after 
harveste happen to innryc, both the man 
iiml the woman shall paye Ihe 10th 
agayne, uotvvithslandinge their late ty- 
tliinge at harveste. And, besides all 
this, they shall pay e a certain some for 
their liodyes the dayc of their maryage ; 
but whoso lystc to lyve in adultery, 
then Ills fync is but two shillings by the 
jeare to theordenary, (lie which causcth 
matrymonye to be little set by, and 
much refused, in tlicsu partes. It is 
said lyke customs to be used in some 
places ill the dyosscs of St. David and 
IjRiulaff. Hh. 368. 

Soliloquy of Amarillis, in the Pastor 
Fido of Gnarini; act 3, scene 4. 

Se il peccare c si dolce, 

E il non peccar si netessario I Oh troppo 
Imperietta nitura 
Che repugni alle leggi! 

Oh troppo dura legge 
Che la natura offend*?! 

Translated in the following wuys by Mr. 

George Bally, fellow of King’s College, 

Cambridge. 

To sin, how pleasing, and how sweet a thing. 
And yet the pleasure not exceeds the sting ! 
O cuiel Nature! thus to make us stray. 

And t|icn resign us to the law a prey ; 


A law mere cruel, with tyrannic force, 

T’ infringe on Nature's right, and stop her 
course. 

Again: 

If sin’s so sweet, and yet so sharp the sting. 
How shall we stale so intricate a thing ’ 

Or Nature we must impeifection deem, 

That, law opposing, swims against the 
stream ; 

Or law is cruelty, that errs thro’ spite, 

And Natu.e oft condemns, tho* Nature's 
right. 

Again: 

If thus to tin be sweet to sense. 

And yet to sin incur offence ; 

Or sovereign Nature has her flaws. 

That makes us culprits in the cause } 

Or laws unjust, to punish deeds. 

Where Nature strongly charter pleads. 

From the French. 

Doubtless or Nature’s faulty in her frame. 
That prompts an act which laws severely 
blame ; 

Or sure that law’s with too much rigour 
fraught. 

That punishes an act which Nature taught. 

Cole, xxvi. 

Mortuaries. 

In the year 1703, according to an¬ 
cient custom, which had been neglected 
in (lie civil commotions, and which was 
icncvved upon tho evidence of Air. 
Edward Negus, the parish lawyer of 
Wivclingham, in Cambridgeshire, mor¬ 
tuaries began to be paid in this manner. 
Debts first paid: for 481. moveables, 
10s.; T 301., Cs. 8d.; if Gl. 13s. 4d., 3s. 
4d.; if under, nothing. None due from 
child, boatder, or traveller. 

Cole, xix. 3. 

Anecdote of King James I. 

The king being at Hoyston, the Spa¬ 
nish ambassadors, the Marquis dc la 
lunjosa and Don Carlos tie Colonna, 
3 1 ‘2 wete 
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were on the road at Bnntingford, to 
congratulate his majesty on the safe 
arrival of the prince from Spain, then 
■with his father at Koystou; hut his 
majesty, being not well satisfied with 
the court of Spain, Aent nonl to the 
ambassadors, that If cyst on, being a 
place of ill reception, he desiied they 
would have their audience forthwith, 
and return at night to Huntiugl'ord ; hut 
as the .Trench ambassador, on the same 
occasion, bad both supped and lodged 
at Royston the week before, they were 
disposed to take it amiss: however, 
they went to Royston, notwithstanding 
the message, and were graciously re¬ 
ceived. Cole, xix. 

Crammer, 

After Cranmer and bis German doc¬ 
tors bad done all the mischief they could 
well do, they bad wit enough to see 
Ibat these pi ivy councillois, with the 
good dnkc of Somerset, as they affect 
to call him, at llieir head, would abso¬ 
lutely bare starved them, by gorging 
themselves with what newer belonged to 
them, or was newer intended for them, 
bad not this blessed reign soon deter¬ 
mined, by the death of a child, whom 
they had filled with their piiurjplcs; 
and they might even soon have pack¬ 
ed off to Germany, with tlo ir wives, 
brats, and patriarch at t/uir head, had 
not Ibis event happened; ns Ihc hungry 
courtiers and nobility would soon have 
not made it worth their while to have 
preached in this kingdom, where the 
chinch revenues would all have been 
alienated and devoured. Cole, vol. 41. 

Statue at Ghent. 

On one of the oldest bridges in tire 
town of Ghent, in Flanders, is the statue 
in brass of a young man. with bis bauds 
lifted up, ready to rut bis father's head 
off, who kneels before him; but, by a 
particular prov idcncc, the blade of the 
sword, while lifted up, bioke off, and 
left only the handle in the bands of the 
son. A picture of this story bangs over 
the door of the small theatre, in tho 
grand building of the Maison de Ville, 
with this inscription under it: 

Ac Gandt le eu Fandt paepe sae l*crc se 
Taele desmi 

Mjaeis se neppe rompe si Grace de Dieu 
MCCCIxxi. 

In a little octavo book, printed at 
Leeds, entitled A Tour through Hol¬ 
land, Flanders , and part of France, in 
the year 1772, at page 83, is this account 
of these statues: “ These two men were 
father and son, both condemned to die 
krr some ciiinc, when the life of one 
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was granted on condition he would be 
the other’s executioner, and left to them¬ 
selves to determine which. After many 
debates, both for sometime refused the 
dreadful olliee; the son was at length 
prevailed on to behead bis father; 
who accordingly kneeled down, and, 
as the other's sword was elevated to 
give the blow, it broke in the midst, 
which so astonished the spectators, that 
they carried the criminals back to tire 
judges, who pardoned them both.” 

This lour is written by a truly honest 
qtiaker, and was printed by piecemeal 
in the Leeds Journal: bis name is Cor¬ 
nelius Cayley, and gives a very fair and 
candid account of tire Unman Catholic 
religion and its professors.— Cole ii. 8J>. 

Celts. 

There are vast numbers of different 
shaped celts engraved in tire tilth vol. 
of the A rchrrologia of the Antiquarian 
Society, with a dissertation on them hy 
Mr. Lt>rt, who leaves us as much in the 
dark about their real use as we were 
before. Dr. Stukely, in bis fam ifnl 
figure of a TJiitisli dmid, heloie his first 
chapter of Stonelunge, a temple re¬ 
stored to the Jliiiish diuids, seems to 
have pointed out flic use of the loop 
which is on one side of every one of 
them; he makes the celt hang hy that 
loop to the girdle of the dntid, who 
possibly might rrse the celt for different 
purposes, either to cut wood or chisel 
stone; to use it as a knife ; or, by tixing 
llieir staff or pole into the hollow putt 
of it, make use of it as an instillment of 
defence or offence. Dr. Stukely’s no¬ 
tion of the celt’s being art instrument of 
the druids wherewith they cut the 
misletoe, can by no means be allowed, 
as they occur too often; sometimes 
thirty or forty at a time, which rather 
denotes them a warlike instrument. 

Mr. Rowland, in his Mona Antique, 
p. 80, lias given the draughts of four 
of these eelts, in a very imperfect man¬ 
ner. He says, “ they are often found in 
Anglesey, and supposes them to he used 
as a sling fastened to a pole to annoy 
the enemy, which is the must probable 
design of the loop o,*j one side only.” 
Tor Mr. Carver, in his Travels in North 
America, proves, lhat such a way of 
fighting was in use among one of tho 
tribes of those savages, “ who used no 
other weapon than a stone of a middling 
size, curiously wrought, whinli they fasten 
by a string about a yard and a half 
long to their right arms, a little above 
the elbow. Their stones they conve¬ 
niently carry in their hands, till they 

reach 
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reach their enemies, and then, swinging 
them with great dexterity as they ride 
full speed, never fail of doing execution." 

Cole, \\iv. 287. 

' Sir John Cheek , knl. 
was a great favourite of king F.dwatd 
the Sixth, to whom lie was tutor for the 
Latin tongue; he was honoured with the 
older of knighthood, ami made a privy- 
eouiicillor by lain. After the death of 
this monarch, lie was one of the council 
who would rather have had lady Jane’s 
title to the crown succeeded than queen 
Mary's; upon which account, when the 
last was settled on the throne, lie was 
committed to custody on the 27th July, 
1563, and stripped of all his honours 
and preferments, and among the rest of 
his provost.ship here, fin King’s College, 
Cambridge,) yet on tlicB'l of Sept, fol¬ 
lowing lie was set at liberty, lie after¬ 
wards travelled into, (Jcrinaiiy, where 
lie was kindly cntcitaincd at Strijslmrg, 
chosen public piolessor of the (heck 
tongue, and continued in good esteem 
for about twoy ears, w lien, going into the 
Low Colin flics to meet his wile, who was 
Ihcu conic to him out of Lr.gluud, on 
(lie 15lli May 1556, he was, in his re¬ 
turn tioni Brussels to Antwerp, waylaid 
by the provost-marshal of king Philip, 
(notw ithstanding sureties given to him to 
the contrary by the lord I’aget and sir 
John .Macon, through the inteicession of 
his old friend, John Feekeidiam, abbot 
of Westminster,) to queen Mary ; and 
w as, together with sir J’eter Caiew, thou 


rn company with him, beaten from the? 
horses, tied hand-aud-foot to the bottom 
of a cart, and so conveyed and hood¬ 
winked to the next haven, whore they 
weie shipped under halehes, conveyed 
to the lower of London, and there 
kept dose pt isoners till he made a public 
ahjiiiatiou of his former religion, whoa 
he was restored to his liberty. 

Cole, vol. 1. 

Barons' Coronets. 

In F 'era’s Blazon of Gentry, printed 
1586, p. 16fi, arc two coats or shields, 
ope of Clifford earl of Cumberland; 
and close to it, that of Edmund lord 
Sheffield of Jliitterw iek ; the first lias an 
carl’s coronet over it, the oilier lias 
nothing above it to distinguish it from 
the coats of two knight’s shields, which 
arc close to it. 

In 1606, when Dugdalc published his 
Onlines Juflicia/cs for the first time, 
barons’ coronets did not seem to he 
settled, at least not long before; for, in 
a painted window in theMiddleTcmple- 
ha.ll, are seveial noblemen's coats with 
their proper colonelsovci them. Among 
the tiM, Fdw. Hyde rail of Clarendon, 
who had not long enjoyed that title: 
this has ail call's coronet over it. 
Wm. Kiio/hs viscount Wallingford , 
has a viseouut’s coronet over his; and 
close to them, are seveial baron’s coats, 
without any coronet at all over their 
shields, asKdwanl loid Stafford. Edw. 
lord \\ iudsoi, Joint hud Darcy, &c. 

Cole, xxiii. 186. 


ORIGINAL, POETRY. 


SONNFT TO SPRING. 

By T. Grimes. 



Auspicious pow’r! that decks th’ enamell'd 
plain; 

Disperse afai stern Winter’s dreary gloom, 

As sprightly Flora greets ihy gentle reign. 
The glassy lake, tho’ bound ii icy chains. 

At thy approach, effulgent goddess, glows; 
And Fancy, rous’d trom slumber and repose, 
Plumes her gay pinion in thy blest domains. 

The Smiles and Graced lead the dance along. 
While Nature grows enraptur’d at the sight; 
The jocund Naiads join the festive throng, 

To chaunt thy praise, and manifest delight. 
But ah ! how tiansient is thy joyful sway I 
So man is doom’d to pass his vernal bloom 
away. 

THE RURAL MAID. 

Has 1, my fair, but half the force to prove 
Ilow much you rule me, and how much 1 love. 


You would not from my bashful silence guess 

I lov’d audit other, or I lov’d you less ; 

For, when the soul’s coo full- to speak its 
cause, 

Description fails, and silence asks applause: 

So when two friends, from a long absence, 
meet. 

How great the struggle, and the joy how great; 

Wishtul they look, upon each other lean, 

And, from ilieir eyes, they gather what they 
mean. 

And ah 1 dear maid, if eyes can speak, sure 
thine 

Have oft been witness to the speech of mine; 

How, when 1 see you, at the sight they move. 

And searching, tell you, that ’tu you I love. 


TO A YOUNG LADY WHO HAD NEGLECTED 
HER HARP. 

And hast thou bidden to thy harp farewell? 

O thou, on whom divine Cecilia smil’d. 
Who wrapt thine infant slumberB in her spell. 
And claim’d thee from tby dawn her fav’me 

child j 
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Say, wherefore hast thou now thy harp 
exil’d i 

Shiver’d its chords,—in deep neglect now 
lying,— 

Then who to well could'st wake it* ’witch 
notes wild ! 

Now murmuring deep—to plaintive airs now 
sighing; 

Now sprightly o’er its strings thy rosy fin¬ 
gers flying. 

Yet tho’ by thee to cold neglect consign’d. 

On the glad ear no more us music stream. 
Still lives the dear remembrance in the mind; 
Its hng’ring echoes to my fancy seem 
Like the faint image of a lovely dream. 
Lighting up mem’ry with a parting ray: 
m Thus ott is view’d the mildly-chasten'd 
beam 

Thro’ storied panes, when western splendors 
play* 

With more increas’d delight than the broad 
glare of day. 

Its fate like a discarded lover’s is ; 

It shared thy admiration lor a while ; 

So he awhile, enwrapt in fancied bliss. 

Basks in the heaven of his lady’s smile; 

But ah 1 it shines on him but to beguile 1 
Another lover fills her roving eye, 

Then recks she naught her former to exile ; 
For this new flame she mocks at oath’s dread 
tie— 

Hearts hard as adamant in coquettes’ bosoms 
lie. 

' Why one fo fair, so young, should throw aii.le 
Her tuneful harp, in sooth, ’tis hard to tcil: 
O 1 it could spring not from mistaken pride, 
Ah na! bright excellence 1 1 ween full well 
In rhy fair bo.om envy may not dwell. 
Resume, dear maid, thy oncc-lov’d lyre 
resume! 

Breathe thro* its chords thy soul-enchanting 
spell; 

Seize, seize the time, while youth is in its 
bloom. 

No mirth in palsied age,—no music in the 
tomb. F. Goldsmith, 

Muswell-hill. 

ATHOCIOUSN ESS OF JPAl.OUSY. 

An affecting Account, narrated by M. 
.Dcn»n, during the Campaigns of Bona- 
f at l civ JCgypt. 

As o’er the Arabian wilds we bent our way, 
With naught to cheer save hope’s enlivening 
ray; 

No wives io succour, and no friend’s retreat. 
By night to warm,—by day to shade from 
heat; 

No blooming groves to grace the sterile scene. 
No flow’rfcts gay, or beauteous verdant green ; 
No crystal spring, to raise the drooping soul: 
But all ahonc round, one unproductive whole. 
Yet even there,—where Nature never smil’d. 
Where nurt’ring Summer views one endless 
wild,— 

Creation’s fairest work our troops behold. 

And doubly fair that form of finest mould 
On those lone plains. But ah! heart-rending 
sight, * 

She writh’d in anguish, and she walk’d in 
night; 


Forth from her face the crimson torrents flow. 
Whilst thus she pray’d: “Oh! father, end 
my woe ; 

“ From sad misfortune this, mine infant, save, 
*' Or kindly place it in the peaceful grave I’’ 
Faint rose these accents from her wretched 
breast, 

By famine, torment, and fatigue oppress’d. 
Some veterans, mov’d by pity, gave their store 
Of coarsest bread and water, which they bore ; 
Some gave the tribute of an anxious sigh, - 
And some the cordial balm of sympathy : 

All sorrowing stood. But lo ! a savage now 
Broke through the throng, with pale, distorted 
brow, 

And eyes on fire. In this terrific mood. 

He sudden snatch'd the helpless female’s food. 
“ Forbear I (he cried,} this faithless wretch 
resign, 

“Her honour’s lost, and she has tarnish'd 
mine: 

“Behold this child, th’ opprobrium of my name, 
“Of guilt the offspring, and of lawless flame !’’ 
These words he thunder’d with the voice of 
ire, 

Words in effect like Heaven’s electric fire ; 

So wilk his looks, so fraught with dread 
presage, 

We forc’d the helpless victim from his rage. 
Convuls’d he stood,—with low’ring brow,— 
aod eye 

That shot ilic demon glance of jealousy ; 
Then, quickly snatching from his tobes a 
brand, 

lie rais’d on high his nervous blood-stain’d 
hand. 

And, frantic, plung'd it through the matron’s 
brain. 

Who lifeless fell supine upon the plain. 
Infuriate man ! did then his phrenzy cease. 
And did his partner's death restore his peace i 
Ah no! the infant from its mother's side 
He madly tore, and, with exulting pride, 

He headlong dash’d it lifeless on the ground. 
And brav'd the martial throng, who stood 
amaz'd around. 

SONNET TO SENSIBILITY. 
Addressed lo Miss //** 1'** 

Why dost thou let the ruby of thy cheek 
Fade in the waste of love’s forgetfulness f 
Why dost thou let that pale blue eye bespeak 
What, speaking soothly, speaks thy mind’s 
djsiress? 

Thon hast touch’d a chord most mu. teal, most 
sweet. 

That with excess doth fairly surfeit thee ; 
And Joy doth mock th(« with a dull deceit. 
Gilding thy sick thought with its treachery. 
Thou wcep’st. Ah ( gentle maid, beware, 
beware. 

So fair thou seem’st, I would not have thee 
weep: 

Full many a tempest may be gathering there. 
That, aye, with thee dispiteously shall 
keep. 

And to thy bosom bring Such notes of Sorrow, 
Thou’It weep in very eloquence to-morrgwl 

' Anon. 
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TO A ROSE IN DECEMBER. 

Ah ! lovely rose, in vain you seek 
To charm our eye with modest worth. 

Too fragile is that form so meek. 

Too dark the hour that gave thee birth. 

Dark heavy clouds, with storm that threat. 
Ah yet awhile my flow’ret spare; 

Cold chilling wind, thy fury yet 
Ah do not wreak on form so fair. 

And did’st thou pity hope to gain 
From hearts that only know to hate ; 

Alas I thy dawning charms were vain. 

Or only serv’d to mark thy fate. 

The storm is past,—thy life is o’er,— 

All Nature smiles with look serene; 

But thou, sweet flower, wilt smile no more,— 
No more wilt help to grace the scene. 

Eva. 

ODE ON THE ABOLITION OF THE 
SLAVE TRADE, 

AictND, oh Muse ! on eagle wing, 

Strike, 'trike, with rapid hand, the lyre ; 
And Africa and Freedom's mg : 

Loud let the swelling note* aspire. * 

Home on the swiftest southern gales. 

Proclaim the godlike, great decree; 
Proclaim, through Afric’s farthest vales. 
Heavens choicest gift,— hear Liberty. 
Oh mark yon sable, woe-worn band. 

Along the drear surf-beaten strand; 

By Avarice bought, by Treachery sold, 
Betray'd, and offer’d up for gold : 

These from their peaceful hamlets borne. 
These from their wives, their parents torn ; 
Sentenc'd to cross th’ Atlantic wave, 

To find in dreaded climes a grave ! 

Their lov’d, lov'd home, to see no more. 

Nor ever tread their native shore ! 


Hark I in what anguish deep they, moan, 
Clank the long chain, and heave the groan! 
Then mark, as fade the shades of night 
Before the cheeriug orb of light, 

Mark them, amazed, turning round 
Where echo wafts the inspiring sound ; 

Oh ! sound of joy : “ Be henceforth free! 
Britannia sends you Liberty ; 

Britannia,—Freedom’s fav’rite isle,— 

Bids injur'd Atrica look up and smile.” 

The man who, bold in virtue’s cause# 

The weak protects, and shields the op* 
press’d, • 

Will ever feet that self-applause 

With which ambition ne'er is bless’d. 

Hi comet, with blessings in his train. 

With hands outstretch’d, prepar’d to save# 
To raise to Nature's rights the slave. 

And learn him happiness to gain : 

Hear how the negro's cause he pleads! 

His eloquence the senate leads 2 
Throughout the land resounds his fame! 

Yes, WtLSeitroRCB, ’tis thine to prove 
That rare delight,—a people’s love 1 
And on mankind's united praise 
A lasting monument to raise. 

'Tis thine that perfect bliss to feel. 

The suie result of virtuous zeal; 

That inward balm, that Sweet repose. 

Which only active goodness knows. 

No minstrel of the venal throng. 

No servile muse, here pours her song ; 

But one, like thee, as tree as air. 

For thee puts up this fervent pray’r : 

Oh ! may'it thou live to hear, in grateful lays. 
The nrgro Christian sing his Maker’s praise. 
And, where fell War and Slaughter Stain’d the 
gr-und. 

See smiling Peace and Learning spread 
around. G. T. 
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To Grant Preston, of Burr-street, in 
the Parish of Aldgule, and Count y of 
Middlesex, Brazier ;J'or an Improve¬ 
ment in the Deck Glass lhm and 
Safety Grate. 

FTUJfc outside part consists of a Brass 
JL or cupper strong screw rim with a 
Broad flat edge, to let into the dock ns a 
fixture. The inside part is another rim, 
which screws into the outside or fixer! 
rim, containing a flush glass, cut partly 
convex on the under side. The safety 
grate is likewise lived into a screwed 
rim, of the same size and stiength as 
the one that contains the glass, each 
Being made to screw either right or left, 
so that when tiic glass is wanted to he 
taken out for air, it only rests with the 
person or persons below to lake hold of 
the handles and unscrew it; it then may 
Bo hung upon a hook, to prevent rolling 
about. The safety grate is then ready to 


screw in, in lieu thereof, Being quite 
flush when screwed up; also a \enti- 
laling-lly fits into the latter lim from 
Below; the handles also answer the ewt 
of their being made sccttie. By padlock¬ 
ing them when the xcssel is laid up. 

To 0 P.ORO E IIoLWOI! TH Y P ILMEK, Esq. 
of Repeal-street, Westminster; for a 
new Mode of purifying certain De¬ 
scriptions o f Gas. 

Mr. Parkci’s mode of purifying gas is 
applicable to nil those inflammable 
gases which are obtained from the distil¬ 
lation of pit-roal, coal tar, or other sub¬ 
stances capable of piodneing gas similar 
in constitution to Hint obtained from pit- 
coal. and capable ofheing applied tor the 
puipo.se of illumination; and when the 
gas so obtained happens to he contami¬ 
nated with sulphur, the presence of 
which readers the gas more or less unfit 

for 
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for being applied, under alt circum¬ 
stances, for the production of artificial 
light. ' 

The gas may be made by any of the 
usual processes, and is to be conveyed in 
pipes to a coiulcnsor or i el'rigeratory, to 
deprive it of its tar, atntnouiaoul liquor, 
and condensible ingredients. From 
thence it is to be conveyed to one of his 
purifiers, which consists of a vessel of 
any form, and made of cast iron, or any 
other material Unit will stand the action 
of heat. This purifier is to be kept 
moderately red-hot while in action ; do 
accomplish which it may be set in the 
same furnace as the retorts, or heated by 
a separate fire, (which will be governed 
by the nature and extent of the concern,) 
so as to be visibly red by day-light. It 
must be understood, that he mentions this 
temperature as being sufficient, although 
a higher one will not be detrimental to 
the process, but will destroy the purify¬ 
ing vessel more rapidly. 

This purifying vessel is to he nearly 
filled with the fragments or refuse clip¬ 
pings of sheet iron, tinned iron plates, or 
any oxyd of iron, at a minimum of oxy- 
dation, such as common clay or argil¬ 
laceous iron ore, or finery cinders, or 
black oxyd of iron; and when so filled 
and heated, the gas must pass through 
it, which will effect a partial decompo¬ 
sition of the sulphuretted hydrogen, to 
complete which it must pass into a box 
or cistern of cold water. The pipe which 
conveys the gas into the box or cistern 
should just dip into the water, and a 
pipe at'the top of the cistern must com¬ 
municate with the gasometer, into which 
the gas will flow perfectly pure, and 
can then be distributed and burnt as 
usual. 

The operation of this method of purifi¬ 
cation must be obvious to those who are 
acquainted with chemistry; for it will 
be readily observed, that the sulphuret¬ 
ted hydrogen contained in the gas will 
be decomposed by the action of heat, 
and the substances used, into hydrogen 
and sulphuric acid, whilst at the same 
time no sulphureous acid gas can escape 
the ageuts to which the etude gas is ex¬ 
posed. Whenever it is ascertained, by 
smell or chemical tests, that the gas docs 
not come over completely purified, it 
will determine that the contents of the 
purifyer arc saturated, and the gas must 
then be turned off' by an arrangement of 
cocks or valves to another purifier, 
similar in every respect to the one de¬ 
scribed ; observing, that when one of the 
purifiers is thrown out of action, it need 


not have its contents removed, but 
merely ex|K>scd to the action of the at¬ 
mosphere by fire removal of its covers ; 
and as it is still kept red-hot, it will, 
before the purifier just named becomes 
saturated, lie again competent to purify 
the gas. The purifier should not be 
worked longer at one time than from six 
to twelve hours each, which time must 
be governed by the quantity of gas pass¬ 
ed through them. This method of pro¬ 
ceeding must he invariably observed 
with each purifier, working them alter¬ 
nately until it is ascertained that tho 
metallic iion is rendered useless; iu 
which case the purifier must be dis¬ 
charged of its contents, and filled with 
fresh. 

The pipes connected to Ihc purifiers 
for the admission and discharge of the 
gas should have an immediate fall, so as 
to prevent tin- condensible products fiom 
returning back into the purifiers, for this 
would destroy the chemical play of affi¬ 
nities between the sulphuretted hydrogen 
and the metallic iron, by covering its sur¬ 
face w'ith a carbonaceous crust. 

To Mrs. Mary Sedgwick, of Bishops. 

gal e-within; for n valuable Product 

from that Part of the Ref use of Starch 

that will not of itself subside. 

Mrs. Scdgu ick takes the slime, wash, 
or refuse ot starch, obtained in Ihc ma¬ 
nufacture of starch from wheat, after 
Ihc whole of the starch has been taken 
from it: she puts it through a fine hair 
sieve, to take any hi an out tiiat may 
have remained in it; and then makes a 
bed of dry sand, about two feet deep, 
six long, and four over it, witli a strong 
burden cloth; and pours the wash upon 
it, about two inches thick. After it has 
stood three or four days, it will be in a 
state to cut out in pieces. 

The object of exposing the slime to 
this action of a bed ot dry sand, is to 
deprive the slime of water; the sand 
acting like a strainer or filter. When 
the slime lias acquired a sufficient con¬ 
sistency, it must he laid upon brick or 
chalk, for one or two days, and then 
put into a drying*stovc. It must bo 
broken in pieces, pounded upon an iron 
plate, not very hot, and well stirred, till 
the whole of the humidity is evaporated ; 
and lastly, the plate must he made very 
hot, gradually. After the preparation 
has been thus far obtained, let it ho 
exposed to a strong degree of heat, until 
the product accjniies a pale almond or 
chesnul colour; the operator taking 
care to stir the product continually, to 

prevent 
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proven! it being burnt or injured by an 
unequal application of heat. Alter this 
has been accomplished, it must bo 
ground and gifted fine for use. - 

Mn. Tuns. Goode, of Hinckley; for an 

Apparatus to assist Persons to Escupe 

ft om Fires in Dwelling-houses, 

The invention coii-ists of three sets of ap. 
parat us applicable to different cases :—The 
1st is a set of rods, consisting of three or 
more joints or pieces, so constructed that 
they may easity and expeditiously be put 
together, for the purpose of elevating a 
machine, or apparatus, to persons in dis¬ 
tress. The apparatus to accompany the 
rods, or pole, consists of a girdle to go 
under the arms, with a flexible seat 
attached, on which a person may securely 
fix themselves, and put it on as easily as 
they do a waistcoat; and (other instruc¬ 
tions being attended to,) they may let 
themselves down from ,any height with 
safety and expedition. * This machine, 
though equally portable (with the excep¬ 
tion of the pole,) to those hereafter men¬ 
tioned, is included in a leather-case about 
twelve inches square, aud is intended to 
be attached to a fire-engine; and it will 
be necessary that the (Ire-men should be 
instructed in the piopcr mode of using it, 
bo as to be able to givebotli aid and direc¬ 
tions to the objects in danger. The 2d 
apparatus is similar in principle, but is 
supposed to be in possession of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the house, aud its uses are the 
same as the foregoing, with the exception 
of the rods. 

The 3d is also supposed to be in the 
house, whereby persons may extricate 
themselves without any assistance from 
those without, with rqual safety and ce¬ 
lerity wiili the others before (partially) de¬ 
scribed, by the apparatus being put oil, 
according to directions that will he 
given.* 

From actual expeument it is ascer¬ 
tained, that the apparatus may be con¬ 
veyed into a tlirie or four story apart¬ 
ment, and an individual safely lauded 
from (hence in the spree of two minutes ; 
with the other, less time will suffice; and 
it is presumed, that as the directions [im¬ 
posed to he given, are both perspicuous 
and simple, the most timid and delicate 
female may avail themselves of the benefit 
to he derived fiorn tlunnventjon. 

The expense of No. 1. with the rods, 
would be about two gnineas; and the 
olli erg, made of common and useful ma- 

• The rope or line is ot a peculiar 
texture, such as to afford a fiim grasp, anil 
at the same ttine to prevent laceration of 
the hands by its friction in descending, 
which operation may be performed with 
ease and safety. 
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teriils, something less; bat they might be 
constructed and ornamented, in such a 
manner, as to furnish an appendage to the 
most splendid drawing-room, or bed¬ 
chamber ; and then, in course, the charge 
must be proportionate: or they may be 
kept in a small box, (twelve-inch square,) 
purporting to contain the “ fire-escape," 
with printed directions inside of the lid. 

# 

list of new patents; and we earnestly 

solicit the Patentees to favour us with 

copies or extracts of theit* Specifications. 

C. Watt, of Ratcliff Highway, sur- 
gcot^; for gilding quills and pens by 
manual labour and cherAical operations, to 
render them more durable.—October 31. 

N. Deforces, of Bnckiersbury, mer¬ 
chant; for improvements in propelling 
boats, &c.—October 31. 

J. ItOGAEHTs, of Air-street, Piccadilly, 
geutlemau ; for a method for raising and 
lowering water on canal locks.—No¬ 
vember 10. 

E. Woolley, of BilMon; for an im¬ 
provement in the machinery for making 
wood-screw forgings.—November 10. 

J. Ingledew, of Little College-street, 
licensed victualler; for effecting a saving 
in the consumption of articles of fuel, by 
the application of materials hitherto unused 
for that purpose.—November 10. 

M. Poole, of Lincoln’s Inn, gentleman; 
for the application of cements to various 
purposes, such as modelling statues, 
making slabs, &c.—November 10. 

J. Gr afton, late of London, and now 
of Edinburgh, engineer; for a method of 
making carboretted hydrogen gas, for the 
purpose of illumination.—November 10 . 

J. Hadden, jun. of Aberdeen, Scot¬ 
land, woollen-manufacturer; for an im¬ 
provement in preparing, roving, and spin¬ 
ning of wool.—November 12. 

G. J. Clark, of Bath, Somersetshire, 
working cutler; for an apparatus for the 
more easily applying the drag to a carriage 
wheel.—November 12. 

W. Styles, of Islington, carpenter; for 
improvements in machinery for sifting 
cinders, and discharging the cinders into a 
convenient receptacle.—November 12 . 

E. H. Collyer, late of Boston, 
Arueiica, but now of Charter-House 
Square, gentleman; for an improvement in 
fire-arms of various descriptions,—No- 
vein her 24. 

J. Fraser, of Long Acre, St. Martin 
in the Fields, coppersmith and engineer; 
for a new and original junction of tnuuels 
in a steam boiler; also new flues in the 
steam-boner, or the furnace connected 
with its erectiou.—November 12 . 

R. Wright, of Tuken-House-yard, for 
improvements in the construction of 
steam engines, and tlie subsequent use of 
steam.— November 14. 

3 K NOVELTIES 
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[From the Hevue Enct/cloprdiquc.] 
omptk Volney has recently pub¬ 
lished an elementary work, which 
will be found very useful (o all Asiatic 
travellers, under the title of “ The Eu¬ 
ropean Alphabet applied to the Asiatic 
Languages'.” It is the sequel of ano¬ 
ther of bis productions, entitled “A 
Simplification of the Oriental Lan¬ 
guages, or a new and ready Method of 
acquiring the Arabian, Persian, and 
Turkish Languages, by tho mcalls of 
European characters.” 

With the Roman alphabet, and a few' 
additional signs, the author proposes to 
express all the Asiatic idioms; and thus 
to facilitate literary researches into the 
languages, history, sciences, arts, and 
immense literary stores, of Asia, at the 
same time that the means of carrying 
on a commercial intercourse with this 
primitive country of the human race, 
will be facilitated. 

This elementary work, which is dedi¬ 
cated to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 
Is divided into five chapters, hut may be 
more properly comprised in three pails; 
the first of which consists of definitions 
and principles, as well belonging to the 
general system of sounds uttered, as to 
that of the letters or signs intended to 
represent these sounds. Here are to 
be found some new notions; while 
others, before promulgated by the writer, 
are elucidated. In llie second part, he ex¬ 
plains, and discusses with great acumen, 
all the vocal or tonick pronunciations 
employed in the languages of Europe: 
these are reduced to nineteen or tw enty 
vowels, and twenty-two consonants, 
agreeing nearly with those of the richest 
of the Asiatic languages, particularly 
the Sanscrit, according to several of 
their alphabets. 

The twenty-five or twenty-six letters 
of the Roman alphabet arc not suffi- 
oient to represent all the variations of 
the voice, at tho same time that this 
alphabet possesses the great advantage 
of presenting the simplest forms, and 
also that of being employed throughout 
Europe, in America, and in the Eu¬ 
ropean colonies of Asia. Our author 
proposes to render it universal, by 
drawing from the basis itself of this 
well-known alphabet, the other simple 
signs necessary to pourtray foreign 
sounds. - 

In the third part, M. Volney gives a 
practical example of his theory, by 


applying it to the Arabic alphabet, that 
being one of the most complicated of 
the Asiatic alphabets; although it has 
not the great delect of the thousands 
of groups, or clusters of letters, employ ed 
in the Sansciit. After having analyzed 
the Arabic alphabet in all the processes 
of its formation, he resolves it entirely 
into the European characters, and 
others, equally simple, deduced from 
them. This process may be applied to 
flic Turkish, Persian, Syiiac, Hebrew’, 
and Ethiopian languages, and even to 
the Sanscrit and Chinese. 

Here, then, is an unique system of 
simple letters and elegant forms, by the 
means of which a multitude of lan¬ 
guages or dialects, the most useful, the 
least known, and the most difficult, may 
he written, read, and printed, w ilh ease 
and" promptitude, for the use of Eu¬ 
ropeans, and, hereafter, of Hmj Asiatics 
themselves. 

Those who cultivate etymology as a 
favourite .science, will find in this woik 
a variety of learned views and happy 
applications to that subject. If the 
author makes somewhat, free with 
Pythagoras, Plato, and their disciples, 
treating them as visionaries and hypo¬ 
chondriacal dreamers, he handles tlio 
literary productions of Asia with equal 
severity. Agreeably to his opinion, 
“flic hisloiicai department is purely fa¬ 
bulous; the philosophy is made up of 
sophisms; the medicine, of receipts; 
and the metaphysics, of absurdities. 
Natural history, chemistry, and the 
higher mathematics, are scarcely named 
in them. The mind of an European 
cannot fail to lie conti acted and spoiled 
in such a school.” 

The method of M, Volney, as it re¬ 
gards the Sanscrit, with which the mate¬ 
rials of the European languages arc 
almost entirely brought into relation 
by him, is highly iinpoitant; hut he may 
be taxed with vanity , when he applies to 
himself the v< rsc of H oracc: 

Exegi nionnineiitum acre perennins; 

Non omnis nioriaf! 

Many of his readers will, however, 
probably augur that, in the view tif pos¬ 
terity, this extraordinary prognostication 
w ill not be considered as over presump¬ 
tuous, or a false prophecy. 

In a note annexed to a brief analysis 
of a statistical work on Switzerland, 
T\I. A. Jullien remarks that, hav¬ 
ing been frequently perplexed in bis 

cndcuv oni s 
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endeavours to recollect the names of 
the twenty-two Swiss cantons, he hud 
called to his aid mnemonics, and had 
contrived the five following tines, which 
may be not unaptly introduced into any 
elementary system of geography: 

Argo via and Fribourg, Hale, Soleure, 
and Berne; 

Geneva, Uri, Claris, the Grisons, and 
Lucerne; 

Zug, Sehaffoiisc, Zurich, Saint-Gaul, Vaud, 
NciifWditcl; 

Thurgovia, Underwald, the Valais, Ap- 
ptnzell; 

The Te.sin, and Schwcitz, proud of the 
name of Tell. 

M. Dussault, who was, during 
twenty years, one of the most judicious 
and classical ci itirs of the Journal ties 
Debats, has - published, in four volumes, 
under the title of Literary Annals, the 
articles consigned by him, from 1800 to 
1817, to the ephemeral destiny of the 
newspapers. This collection is to be 
considered as a distinguished work of 
classical criticism. 

The prize-subject for 1818, proposed 
by the Academy of Jnsciiptious, was 
“ to determine with precision the chro¬ 
nology of the particular race of the 
kings of Mgypt, known by Hie name of 
Lag ides.” 'Flic palm, which was not to 
be gained without a very laborious re¬ 
search, has been awarded to M. J. J. 
Cliampollion-l'igeac, whose woik, in 
two octavo volumes, is in the pi ess. 

M. Langi.ls has maimed the pub¬ 
lication of the ancient and modern mo¬ 
numents of'Jndostan, by which the 
ongiavings, made after the drawings of 
M. Bomicvillc, ate aceompanicd. The 
suspension of the execution of this 
splendid work was a subject of great 
regret to orientalists, as well as to the 
lovers of fine hooks. 

The most brilliant success, and the 
one best mciitcd, obtained in the Pa¬ 
risian theatres during the year 1818, 
was that of a piece entitled La 
Famille Glivet, by RI. Mciivim.e. 
The principal merit of the author con¬ 
sists in Ins having pointiaycd, in true 
colours, and in baits ol a lively resem¬ 
blance, the times of 4he League, wliieli 
ha\c so great a resemblance to modern 
times. The rest ol the theatrical harvest 
of Paris, last year, consisted of comedies 
without warmth, and without originality; 
of comic operas, of vaudevilles; and 
lastly, of mclo-drainas, in several of 
which arc to be found more imagination 
and energy than in certain tragedies, 
soi-dbant classical, because they afford 
the spectator a hunt reminiscence of 


somo of the old chcf-d’oeuvrcs of the 
scenic art. 

Towards the close of the last year, a 
complete collection of the typographic 
characters of the celebrated Bodoni, 
who died at Parma in the month of 
November 1813, was published in Italy. 
It is Die finest monument which could 
possibly have been erected to the mo 
niory of that indefatigable'artist, inas¬ 
much as it makes known, what could 
not have been accomplished by any 
olher, the lull extent of his inre talent 
aud exquisite taste. This collection is 
truly unique in its kind, aud is distin¬ 
guished from all others, not only by the 
individual beauty of each letter, but by 
the harmony wliieli subsists between the 
dilTereut and numerous characters col¬ 
lected in the work. In it are to be 
found two hundred and ninely-onc Latin 
alphabets, one hundred and tw o Greek, 
eight Hebraic, three Rabbinic, t.wo 
Chaldean, six Syrian, two Samaritan, 
two Arabic, one Tmk, two Tartar, two 
Persian, one Ethiopian, two Coptic, 
with the capitals; two Armenian, with 
the capitals; two Etruscan, two Phc- 
nician, one Punic, two Polish, ono 
Servian, will) the capitals; one Gothic, 
alter Ulphilas; two Thibetan, one 
Eraminic, one Malabar, two German, 
with the capitals; and seventy-one 
Russian, amounting in the whole to five 
hundred and twelve alphabets: these 
were not only engiavcd by M. Bodoni, 
but lie also formed the matrices in which 
they were cast. When the great num¬ 
ber of tail-pieces, Arabic cyphers, notes, 
&e. are added, it can scarcely be con¬ 
ceived how one man could have com¬ 
pleted so many highly-finished produc¬ 
tions of this nature. 'Phis work, pub¬ 
lished for the benefit of the widow, is in 
two volumes, largo quarto, tho fust of 
wliieli is embellished with a portrait 
of Bodoni, a very striking resemblance. 

At the royal press of Milan, the first 
book of the chronicle of Eusebius, a 
translation of which, in the Armenian 
language, had fortunately been pre¬ 
served, lias been recently published. 
The original Greek text having been 
lost, a part of this work, rendered into 
Latin by Saint Jcrom, was all that re¬ 
mained up to tho present time. The 
manuscript was in the possession of 
Doctor Zoharab, an Armenian priest, to 
whom, and to the Abb6 Angelo Mvjo, 
the editor, the public arc indebted for 
this useful work, which throws a new 
light oil the chronology of the nations 
of the ancient world. The credit gc- 
3 K 3 ncrully 
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oerally bestowed qd this chronicle ren¬ 
ders its discovery, in an entire state, of 
much importance; and it may, there¬ 
fore, be cotisidcied as one of the most 
valuable monuments of the history of 
remote times. 

An Apollo in bronze, the forms of 
which are, extremely beautiful, and 
which surpasses all the bronze statues 
hitherto found, has recently been dug up 
at Rome. 

The celebrated C A nova is now em¬ 
ployed in finishfug two new monuments 
of his matchless art: the one, a statue of 
Pius VIII. to he placed in the Vatican, 
and the other, a group of Mars and 
Venus, intended for the Priuco Regent 
of England. 

M. Rriakza, a native of Milan, has 
just invented a new machine for travel¬ 
ling, said to be far superior to that con¬ 
trived by M. Drais. It moves forward 
and backward. In front of the machine 
is placed a winged horse, which gives 
motion to it by the action of its wings. 
These new carriages arc named 
Pegasians. 

Locatelli, the celebrated professor 
of mechanics, at Padua, made, on the 
19th of February last, on the Tesin, a 
public trial of a boat invented by him, 
which cannot sink, and which is navi¬ 
gated without sails, without oars, and 
without steam, whether with or against 
the current of a river. 

Lord Belmore lately spent six weeks 
at Thebes, during which time, a hun¬ 
dred Arabs were employed in search¬ 
ing for antiquities; and lie afterwards 
proceeded more than a hundred and 
fifty leagues beyond the cataracts of 
Nubia. His discoveries, in whatever 
degree they may interest the lovers of 
antiquities, will bo considered as not 
less important by geographers, when 
they learn that he has determined, by 
astronomical observations, the true sites 
of almost all the places be passed on his 
route. 

With respect to Sir Wiluam Gell, 
he is employed at Naples in drawing up 
a Description of Greece, where he spent 


so many years. As his literarv talents 
are very considerable, much fruit, say 
the Frunch journalists, is expected to be 
derived front his researches. 

Lithographic (tresses hud been esta¬ 
blished at Naples. This useful dis¬ 
covery, which has recently been brought 
to so great perfection in Paris, thus 
promises to make progressive advances. 

A dictionary of the Illyrian or Serbe 
dialect, has lately been published at 
Vienna by M. Stephanowitsch, con¬ 
taining upwards of twenty thousand 
Illyrian words now in use in that part of 
the Austrian dominions, with explana¬ 
tions in German and Latin. The same 
author published, in 1814, an Illyrian 
grammar, the first that had appeared of 
that tongue, together with a collection of 
national songs. It being very rich in 
the poetic department, this collection 
was followed, in 1816, by a second, in 
which are to be found twenty-seven 
pieces of epic poetry. 

In November last, all the physicians 
resident at Vienna, not members of the 
University, were assembled, and an 
imperial resolution communicated to 
them, purporting, that the employ merit 
of magnetism, is generally prohibited in 
the territories subject to the domination 
of Austria. Several of the doctors of 
Vienna, known to be empirical profes¬ 
sors in this way, were publicly censured, 
and forbidden to have recourse to mag- 
netical operations, on penalty of being 
suspended from their functions. The 
same ordonnanccs have been communi¬ 
cated to the governors of the provinces, 
as well as to all medical establishments 
in the Austrian dominions. 

One of the most perfect woiks of art, 
has been recently brought to Vicuna. 
This is the Last Slipper of Leonardo da 
Vinci, which professor Raffaelli, of 
Milan, has copied in Mosaic, of the 
same dimensions us the original, that 
is, eighteen feet in height, and iu breadth 
twenty-eight. 

The trials of the Gas-lights, made at 
Vienna, have been attended with the 
most satisfactory results. 


PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF upon the results of the operations of the 
SCIENCES, PARIS. pendulum, made in 1817, at the Shet- 

I . I- land Islands, by M. Biot and others. 

N the public sittings of 22d March, At fir^t, it was merely known that the 
a notice was read by M. Riot, on the earth was of a round figure, and that 
continuation of the labours undertaken was easily ascertained by the circular 
td determine the figure of the earth, and form which it? shadow presents when 

projected 
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projected on the moon’s disc during an 
eclipse. Newton discovered afterwards, 
by his calculations, that it was not com¬ 
pletely lonnd, hut whs somewhat flat¬ 
tened at the poles, and distended at the 
equator. The methods of observation, 
yet imperfect, aftergieat difficulty, have 
established this tiutli. It has been at 
last obtained by measuring lire terres¬ 
trial degrees under the most distant lati¬ 
tudes, namely, at the equator and near 
the poles. The flatness of the poles was 
thus put beyond doubt. The operations 
undertaken for tiie last fifty years in 
France, England, Sweden, America, 
and India, have succeeded in deter¬ 
mining its precise quantity. It lias been 
imagined, therefoie, tliut a great idea, 
conecivcd a long time since, might lie 
realized upon these results,— that of 
forming a system of national measures 
adapted for universal use, which might 
have for its base tlie’extcnt of the eailli 
itself. The measurement of llifc arc of 
the meridian comprehended between 
Dunkirk and Barcelona, and accom¬ 
plished wifli infinite precision by Messrs. 
Mcchuiu anil Delmniire, was the princi¬ 
ple of all these conclusions : better could 
not lie selected. The desire of commu¬ 
nicating to these results, not greater pre¬ 
cision, for it would have been difficult to 
hope for it, hut a new assurance, and a 
base not so peculiar to France, has 
caused this first arc to he prolonged 
across Spain as far as the Pilhiusc Isles. 
Contingently, it became a part of an 
immense triangle above the Mediter¬ 
ranean. In fine, the same motive lias 
still caused to he seized with extreme 
anxiety the opportunity whieh was 
offered, tun years ago, of seeing tiiis 
operation, already so grand, extern! itself 
towards the north to nearly equal ex¬ 
tent, in uniling with a portion of the 
same mciidiaii whieh stretches from the 
southern coast of England as far as the 
Shetland Isles to a higher latitude than 
St. Pcleislnirgh, a poilion whieh the 
learned men of England have hccu now 
twenty y ears occupied in measuring. 

In order to terminate this immense 
arc, which comprehends almost the 
fourth of tire distance from the equator 
to the pole, and whieh unites to this 
extension ail the exactitude of mental 
~ observation, there remained nothing, 
last year, but to erect some triangles be¬ 
tween the Shetland Isles and Scotland, 
by the medium of the Orkneys, and to 
oonnect the operations of the English 
ami the French at the point of junction, 
(couse<jqently at Dunkirk,) by means of a 


system of combined operations, ia which 
instruments of a very different nature, 
employed by the observers of the two 
nations, would he made to co-operate. 

Tiiis last labour was executed in the 
preceding autumn. M. Arago and I 
W'cnt to receive, at Dunkirk, tlte English 
observers, MM. Mudge, Colehy, and 
Gardner. They brought with them the 
grand astronomical sccfor constructed 
by Kamsdcn, which they hail made use 
of in all their preceding operations, and 
wc, on our pni t, brought 011 c oi our re¬ 
peating circles. 

* At Dimkiik thisflneinstrument.bythe 
desire of the ohseiveis, was placed within 
the maiine aisenal. The English brig 
the Investigator, which had conveyed it 
thither, was also to bring it by the docks 
to the place where it was to he em¬ 
ployed, and was to remain there ready to 
take it hack vvilli the same facility, llie 
same care, and the same respect, as they 
would have paid to a vessel of our ma¬ 
rine. We placed our little repeating 
circle at a short distance off, in a shed 
which tiie administration of marine had 
directed to he constructed for us; for, it 
may be conceived, vv ithout our mention¬ 
ing it, that the French government had 
given the necessary orders that the 
united observers should And all the 
assislnnce which they could desire. 
There, owing to a continuation of good 
weather, which proved extremely ha¬ 
rassing, so iilltle time did it leave us for 
relaxation, all the observations were 
completed in fifteen days, to which, 
propel ly speaking, we may add as many 
nights. By a confidence, which would 
not deserve to he noticed, if it were as 
common as it is proper and useful, we 
reciprocally accommodated each other 
wilhour apparatus; and when we were 
completely satisfied with our observa¬ 
tions, we made a lull mid entire commu¬ 
nication of them to each other. They 
weic found to agree in a surprizing 
manner, if the different nature of the 
processes he considered; and what ia 
still more fortunate, they were found 
also to nccoid pcilectly with those which 
M. Delambrc hail formerly made in the 
same place, in the commencement of 
liis operations; whence results the 
double assurance, that the arcs ofFrance 
and England are thus perfectly con¬ 
nected with each other; and that, more¬ 
over, -the observations made on the other 
points of tiie two arcs, by processes 
similar to Ihose which we had proved to¬ 
gether, afford all tlte precision which can 
be desired. 

As 
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As it wan expedient that the point of 
junction of the English and l/rcndi ope¬ 
rations might always he rc-asccrtained, 
M. Arago and I thought proper to 
erect some lasting monument. The 
city of Dunkirk freed iis from this care, 
in a manner too honourable to them, not 
to call here for our gratitude. A little 
marble column, surmounted with a 
spire, is to he erected in this place, and 
a short inscription will record the object 
of the operation, with the names of the 
observers of the two countries. At the 
Shetland Isles, the extremity of the great 
arc has been marked in like manner, in 
the garden of Mr. Edmoustou, by a 
little monument which he has caused to 
be erected in the place where we had 
made our observations. In Spain, in 
the isles called Pilhiusc, the southern 
extremity of our arc is consecrated by a 
cross. Thus, in the most distant coun¬ 
tries, and under the most opposite forms 
of government, those institutions which 
are calculated to preserve order in so¬ 
ciety, tend to the same object, whether 
their beneficent influence be founded on 
morality, on politics, or on religion. 

The operations of which we have 
spoken, refer to the first of the methods 
by which the figure of the earth may he 
determined. The other method, w Inch 
employs the measure of a pendulum, had 
been practised, together with the pre¬ 
ceding, on all the points of our arc. We 
had given an account, last year, of a 
tour made in England, Scotland, and 
the Shetland Isles, to carry our appara¬ 
tus of the pendulum over the whole ex¬ 
tent of the English aic. The English 
government, which had favoured this 
operation with great kindness, naturally 
desired that it should be executed, in 
like manner, by an observer of their 
own nation. Captain Kater, member of 
the London Society, an experimentalist 
singularly exact, and author of an excel¬ 
lent memoir relative to the measure of 
the pendulum upon the principle of 
seconds, lias been deputed for this pur¬ 
pose. He conveyed, with much precau¬ 
tion, to Edinburgh ami the Shetland 
Islands, a solid pendulum, of an in¬ 
variable form, the diurnal motion of 
which lie bad previously determined at 
London; and tlie oscillations of which 
he had also observed in these different 
places. It is the same operation which, 
among many others, our countryman 
Capt, Erescind is executing, at this 
moment, in his voyage round the world, 
with pendulums constructed by the di¬ 
rection of M. Arago. Captain Kater 


was received at flic Shetland Islands by 
the same Mr. Edmoustou who had re¬ 
ceived me with such obliging hospitality 
two years ago. He has made observa¬ 
tions in the same place where I did, with 
the same assistance, and the same ac¬ 
commodations ; for, after so many ser¬ 
vices received from this excellent man, 
the obligation, in his opinion, is still due 
by him, and not by 11 s, for having pene¬ 
trated into lliesc remote islands, and 
connected with the rest of the world by 
the permanent operations of science, the 
obscure and peaceable corner of the 
earth in which Providence had placed 
him. I have the pleasure of being able 
to announce, that the observations of 
Captain Kater arc found to accord 
almost identically with mine, ns he him¬ 
self has assured me, in sending me a 
view of his results in exchange for mine, 
which 1 addressed to him. Having thus 
the lengths of the pendulum measured 
by an uniform process upon the same 
meridian from Vormentarn, the most 
southern of the Pithiusc Islands, to 
Unst, the most northern of the Shetland 
Islands, and not only in these two 
islands, hut in a great number of inter¬ 
mediate points, the flatness of the earth 
can, by these lengths, he determined 
with great exactness. Hut the amount 
that results from it is found <0 he exactly 
the same that is drawn from the lunar 
inequalities, or from the comparison of 
terrestrial degrees measured at very dis¬ 
tant latitudes; so that nil these methods, 
so different in their progress, so distinct 
in their processes, definitively concur 
and terminate in this one result—the 
flatness of 1 lie earth; namely, the excess 
of the radius of the equator above the 
tadius which extends to the poles, 

II. 

Alexander Count Humboldt has 
submitted to the Institute a curious 
paper, on the laws observed in (he distri¬ 
bution of vegetable forms over the globe. 
.Hotany, long confined to the simple de¬ 
scription of the external forms of plants, 
and their artificial classification, now 
piesents scveial branches of study, 
which place it more on a footing with 
the other sciences. Such are the distri¬ 
bution of vegetables, according to a 
natural method founded upon the whole 
part of their structure; physiology, 
which displays their internal organi¬ 
zation; botanical geography, which 
assigns to each tribe of plants their 
height, limits, and climate. The terms 
alpine 'plants, plants of hot countries, 

plants 
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plants of the sen-shore, are to be found in 
ull languages, even in Ihose'of the most 
savage nations on the banks of the 
Oronoko. They prove that the atten¬ 
tion of men has been constantly fixed on 
the distribution of vegetables, and on 
their connexion with the temperature of 
the air, the elevation of the soil, and tho 
nature of the ground which they inhabit. 
It does not require much sagacity to ob¬ 
serve, that on the slope of the high 
mountains of Armenia, vegetables of a 
different latitude follow each in succes¬ 
sion, like the climates, superposed, as it 
were, upon each other. 

The vegetables, says he, which cover 
the vast surface of the globe, present, 
when we study by natural classes or 
families, striking differences in the dis¬ 
tribution of their forms. On limiting 
them to the countries in which the num¬ 
ber of the species is exactly known, and 
by dividing this nu in her by that of the 
gluniaccic, the leguminous plants, the 
lahiated, and the compound, we find 
unmet ical relations winch form very 
regular series. We see ccitain towns 
become more common, from the equator 
towards tlx; pule, like the ferns, the 
glumacea;, the ericincie, and the rhodo¬ 
dendrons. Other towns, on the contrary, 
increase fnmi the poles towards the 
equator, and may he cousidcicd in our 
hemisphere ns southern forms: such are 
the rubiaeese, the malvaceag the eu¬ 
phorbia, the leguminous, and the com¬ 
posite, plants. Finally, others attain 
their maximum even in the temperate 
zone, and diminish also towards the 
eqaalor and the poles; such are the 
lahiated plants, the ainentaeem, the 
crueifmc, and the uinbellifern*. The 
grasses form in I'.nglaud 112(11, in 
Fiance 1-1:3th, iu North America 1-1 Oth, 
of ail the phanerogamous plants. The 
glumaccic form in Germany l-7th, in 
France l-8tli, in North America l-8tli, 
in New Holland, according to the re¬ 
searches of Air. Brown, l*8tb, of the 
known phanerogamous plants. The 
composite plants increase a little in tho 
northern part of the new continent; for, 
according to the pew Flora of Pursch, 
there is between the parallels of 
Georgia ami Boston 1-Gth, whereas in 
Germany we find l-8th, and iu France 
l-7th, of the total number of the species, 
with visible fructification. In the whole 
temperate zone, the glumacea; and the 
composite plants, form together, nearly 
one-fourth of the phanerogamous plants ; 
the glu manor, the composite, the 
crucifcrm, and thclcgumiuoso.-, together, 


nearly one-third. It results from these 
researches, that the forms of organized 
beings are in a mutual dependence; and 
that the unity of nature is such, that the 
fawns arc limited, the one after the 
other, according to coustant laws easy 
of determination. 

The number of vegetable species de¬ 
scribed by botanists, or existing in Eu¬ 
ropean licrbals, extends"* to 44,000, of 
which 0000 arc ngamous. In this num¬ 
ber we bad already included 3000 new 
phanerogamous species cnumuiated by 
A1. Boinpland and myself. France, ac¬ 
cording to M. Dccaudolle, possesses 
3045 phanerogamous plants, of which 
400 aic glumacea;, 490 composite, and 
230 leguminous, &c. In Lapland there 
arc only 497 phanerogamous plants; 
among which aic 124 glumacea;, 58 
composite, 1 i leguminous, 23 amentace¬ 
ous, &c. 

Air. Pursch has made us acquainted 
with 2000 phanerogamous plants which 
grow liptwccn the parallels of 35° and 
41° ; consequently, under mean annual 
temperatures of 10° and 7°. The flora 
of North America is a mixture of several 
floras. The southern regions give it an 
abundance of malvacesc and composite 
plants; the northern regions, colder than 
Em ope, under the same parallel, furnish 
to this flora abundance of rhododen¬ 
drons, amcntaceic, and eonifeia'. Tho 
caryophyllcu', the umbcHiferse, and the 
orucifcne, are in general more rare in 
North America, than iu the temper a to 
zone of the old continent. 

These constant relations observed on 
the surface of the, globe, in the plains' 
from the equator to the pole, are again 
traced in the midst of perpetual snows 
on the summits of mountains. We may 
admit, in general, that on the cordilleras 
of the torrid zone, the boreal forms be¬ 
come more frequent. It is thus that we 
see prevail at Quito, on the summit of 
the Andes, the ericincie, the rhododen¬ 
drons, and the gramineous plants. Oil 
llie contrary, the labinta>, the rubiaccae, 
the inalvace.e, ami the cuphorbiacea;, 
then become as into as they are in 
Lapland. But this analogy is not sup¬ 
ported in the ferns and the composite 
plants. The latter abound on the 
Andes, wheieas (lie former gradually 
disappear when they rise above 1800 
fathoms in height. Thus (be climate of 
the Andes resembles that of northern 
litiropc only with respect to the mean 
'temperature of the year,. The reparti¬ 
tion of heat into the different seasons is 
entirely different, and powerfully influ¬ 
ences 
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cnees the phenomena of vegetation. In 
general, the forms which prevail among 
the alpine plants, are, according to my 
researches, under the torrid zone, the 
grammes: (aegnpogon, podosaenwm, 
deyeuxia, avena); the composite (cul- 
citiurn, espelelia, aster, baccharis); and 
tlie caryophyllcse (arenarin, stcllaria.) 
Under the temperate zone, the com¬ 
posites (seneci'o, leontodon, aster); the 
caryophyllese (cerastium, clierleria, si- 
lene); and the, cruciierse (draba, 
lepidium.) Under the frozen zone, the 
caryophyllese (stcllaria, alsinc); the 
ericineas (andromeda), and the ramm- 
cnlaccae. It has been long known, and 
it is one of the most interesting results 
from the geography of animals, that 
no quadruped, no terrestrial bird, and, 
as appears from the researches of M. 
Latreille, almost no insect, is common 
to tlie equatorial regions of the two 
worlds. M. Cuvier is convinced, by 
precise inquiries, that this rule applies 
even to reptiles. He has ascertained, 
that the true boa constrictor is peculiar 
to America; and that the boas of the old 
continent, were pytons. Among the 
plants, we must distinguish between the 
agamsB and the colyicdoneae ; and by 
considering the latter between the mo- 
nocotylodens arid Ihe dicotyledons. 
There remains no doubt that many of the 
mosses and lichens are to be found at 
<mce in equinoctial America and in Eu¬ 
rope. But the case is not the same with 
the vascular agamm as with the agamse 
of a cellular texture. The ferus and the 
lycopodiaeeae do not follow tlie same 
laws with the mosses and the lichens. 


The former, m particular, exhibit very 
few species universally to be found; and 
the examples cited arc frequently doubt¬ 
ful. As to the phanerogamous plants 
(with the exception of the rhizophora, 
the avicennin, and some other littoral 
plants), the law of BtifTon seems to bo 
exact with respect to the species fur¬ 
nished with two cotyledons. It is abso¬ 
lutely false, although it has been often 
affirmed, that the ridges of the cordilleras 
of Peru, the climate of which has some 
analogy with the climate of France or 
Sweden, produce similar plants. The 
oaks, the pines, the yews, the ranunculi, 
Ihe rose-trees, Ihe aichemilla, the 
valerians, the stcllaria, the draba of the 
Peruvian and Mexican Andes, have 
nearly the same physiognomy with tlie 
species of tlie same genera of North 
America, Siberia, or Europe. But ail 
these alpine plants of the cordilleras, 
without excepting one among three or 
four thousand which we have examined, 
differ specifically from the analogous 
species of the temperate zone of the old 
continent. In general, in flint part of 
America situated between the tropics, 
the monocotyledontal plants alone, and 
among Ihe latter almost solely the 
cyperacese and Ihe grnmincse, are com¬ 
mon to the two worlds. These two 
families form an exception to the general 
law which we are here examining,—a 
law which is so important for the history 
of the catastrophes of our planet, and 
according to which, the organizer] beings 
of the equinoctial regions differ essen¬ 
tially in the two continents. 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN MAY; 

With an Historical and Critical Prolmium. 

%* Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing; an early notice of their works, are 
requested to transmit copies before the With of the month. 


Mr. Ensor, one of the most acute and 
erudite writers of his age, has rendered 
another service to liberty, in a volume 
called Radical Reform , Restoration of 
Usurped Rights. If the late political 
ebullitions had had no other effect than 
to produce this work, they would he 
worth much of tlie anxiety which they 
have created. It establishes the political 
rights of flic people of England upon 
immovable bases; and it exhibits, in all 
their horrid deformities, the conse¬ 
quences of submitting to the usurpation 
of a few, whatever be their reputation 


or pretensions. The following is Mr. 
Ensor’s plan of reform: 

“ My plan is, that every year a new 
parliament shall meet on a eertaiu day; 
that the House of Corttmons shall consist 
of the same number of members as the 
present; that the counties, and the most 
populous towns, shall elect two members 
each; that all adult males, not criminals, 
not subsisting on alms, and not insane, 
shall.possess the elective franchise; that 
all mules not so excepted shall, at a cer¬ 
tain fixed time v betore the election for 
legislators, present themselves at an 
appointed office, and there be legisteied; 
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that these registers shall be kept alpha¬ 
betically; and that all voters throughout 
the nation, shall present themselves on the 
same day, and vide, according to their 
alphabetical arrangement, in their several 
parishes, hundreds, wards, &c. as may be 
determined.” 

We earnestly recommend Mr. En- 
sor’s arguments in favour of a radical 
reform to general study; but wc do not 
agree with him in this plan of r< form. 
Elections annually would lose all pub¬ 
lic inteicst, like thosr of parish oflicers; 
and the easily influenced votes of igno¬ 
rance would so far nullify those of 
patriotism and good intelligence, as to 
occasion the latter to lie indignantly 
withheld. If all were admitted to vote, 
let it be only to elect every lentil mail 
as an elector; but, at any late, let the 
Electors lie limited to householders, and 
fathers of families; and, for the sake of 
giving elect ions din; eni|)linsis,andgit ing 
a representative the chance of bfrnig 
useful, let the elections take place only 
every thiid yoar. This is our plan, 

Mr. Brande has added an imp.ittaut 
volume to Elemental v Tieatiscs, under 
the lille of A Manual if Chemistry. A 
work less bulky and costly than ilcuiy's 
was a desideratum; but the pi ice of 
2os. for a single octavo volume, seems 
to preclude the nppinarli of oidiuaiy 
students. As Sir limiipluy Davy does 
not complete hi' Elements, this woik, 
or that of ilemv, may for a time sene 
as the best guide to students; while the 
elaborate woil.s of i\i uriay and Thom¬ 
son will supply evciy vaiiclv ofl.iet and 
deduction whieli ran he desired. The 
long piomised eolb-etion of 1000 expe¬ 
riments by Mackenzie, w ill pell'i e,t the. 
chemical English Lilnaiy ; and they 
may he expected in the piesent season. 
We cannot dismiss Ibis article without 
expressing our astonishment that, at 
this time of day, iMr. IJrando should 
talk of “ cleeti ilying bodies .” and of the 
electrical fluid “ passing Ihmugli the 
substance of bodiesthese phrases be¬ 
speak a long tiain of oirors, and false 
views of nature, which we did not 
expect to discover iv 11ns able p, ofea¬ 
sor of the Royal Institution. Mr. 
Biaude, in'like manner, speaks of 
attraction as a ptnrer opposed to inertia; 
though he must he sensible, that it is 
just sueli jargon as this which renders 
the books of philosophy of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries so offensive 
to a modern reader. Nor can we ap- 
provcof his arrangement of Hie phantasms 
of Attiaction, I lent, and Eiccliicity, as 
the three efficient powers of Natuic. 
Monthly Mag. No. 326. 


A second edition of Mr. Murray’s 
Elements of Chemical Science, in a duo¬ 
decimo volume, merits notice, because 
it applies the facts to the arts, and to na¬ 
ture, with rare felicity and elegance of 
language. Rut Mr. M. retains all the ■ 
popular notions about attraction and 
repulsion, and about positive and nega¬ 
tive qualities; forgetting llyat opposite 
results may,and indeed must, arise from 
the introduction of new powers, and not 
from any eajuice of the* same jiowers. 
The occult |>riuci|dc of conjuring, or the 
homypneus of enchantment, by which 
it is admitted that effects may take place 
without mechanical cause, obscures the 
inlcllci’t of ail the moderns, and dis¬ 
graces no science mine than Chemistry. 

Loid Erskine, one of the honcstest 
public men, ami the most upright lawyer 
that England ewer knew, lias been se¬ 
duced by the a fled ions of his heart, to 
stand Inrwaid as the ingenious and 
eloquent advocate of the connexions of 
his life,— the Party of the Whigs, Wo 
w K!i his heart luni equally directed him 
on the question of the attack on Napo¬ 
leon (|i|i. -1(5 7), alter It's gloiious and 
justified 4 * iciiiin limn Elba; an attack, 
whose morality is not changed, because 
Eiilow a..(I Him her luckily rescued 
Wellington at \\ ateiloo; nor improved 
in its chinaeter, because the confede¬ 
rates weic enabled, by his own niagna- 
nimiiy.to kiilniiji, insult, and imprison, 
the envied lino of the age. The “ long 
proscription” of Napoleon forms n 
strange argument in defence of that 
leiiewcd attack; hut the S|>itcful perse¬ 
verance in this jiioseiiptiou, is a deed 
\v iueii w e Ini he.ii to name. The Car¬ 
thaginians, de.iihtless, t' ought it of little 
public impoitauce, when they triumph¬ 
antly rolled Kegulus to death in a 
spiked cask : yet, who now doubts but 
that tiagedy led proximntely, by its 
effect on the ojiinions of all other na¬ 
tions. to the utler destruction of Car¬ 
thago; ami who, at the distance of 2000 
yeais, ever thinks on Carthage without 
thinking also about Regulns, and hi* 
avenger, Seipio? Passion and pride 
prevent this exact parallel from having 
timely effect on our countrymen; but 
to what is passing at St. Helena, tv© 
are obliged lo icfer the opinions so noto¬ 
riously held of England and Englisll- 

• Justified by the non-performance, 
on the pint of the confederates, of the 
stipulations of FontainMcan; and by the 
plans, long publicly avowed, of seising 
Napoleon by force, and conveying him to 
St. Helcr.a. 

3L 


men 
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men all over the civilised world j and to 
thia moral influence, we must refer the 
decline of our export trade, and the 
non-oonsumption of our manufactures, 
wherever others caii be substituted; and 
liouce the falling-oif of our revenues, and 
all our consequent financial and social 
difficulties. Power may attempt to set 
justice at' defiance, but the moral sen¬ 
timents of mankind generally react with 
sufficient force to punish its temerity 
and insolence. On the subject of the 
living Wliigs, (for with the illustrious 
dead we have no concern,) if we f were 
to try them by this test, they will be 
found wanting; or, if we try them by 
the test of the plans which they have 
proposed in the present session, to 
procure a parliamentary reform, they will 
be found wanting; or if we try them by 
the measures which they have recently 
originated, to render the starving popu¬ 
lation of this fertile country pat takers 
of its overflowing abundance, they will, 
in like manner, be found wanting. Yet, 
It appears, they number nearly two 
hundred ; and of course, by dividing on 
varied amendments, have it completely 
in their power to achieve any benefit to 
their country, or to mankind. We re¬ 
spect the personal and public character 
of Lord Erskinc, and of many of the 
Whigs; but, as a party, we think they 
have deservedly lost, and continue to 
deserve to lose, by sins of commission, 
ps well as by more numerous ones of 
omission, the confidence and respect of 
their country. Let the patriots among 
the Whigs unite themselves to the ho¬ 
ttest men among the Reformers ; and, 
till reforms have been effected, or lill 
we have obtained “satisfaction for the 
past, and security for the future,” let 
reformer ” be the definition of all honest 
English politicians. 

One of the most sensible pamphlets 
that has appeared for many years, is the 
fatter of Lord John Russell to Lord 
Holland, on Foreign Affairs. It ap¬ 
pears that tlmre are other grounds 
besides the disgraceful transactions at 
St. Helena, which lead to the moral 
conspiracy of the civilized world against 
the interests of England. The alliance 
with the great despots; the overthrow 
of the ancient balance of powers; the 
chains of Saxony, Lombardy, Venice, 
and Genoa; and, in tine, the liberties of 
all the people of Europe, held at the 
discretion of a quintuple alliance; havo 
proved sufficient to create general ani. 
Qiosity against the free peoplo who have 
$o willingly lent themselves, and aU 
4 


their resources and energies, to create 
such dire results. We so completely 
adopt the facts and principles of Lord 
Russell, that we propose, during the 
next two or three mouths, to insert pas-, 
sages from it in our political depart¬ 
ment, ns better representations of 
foreign affairs than can be oblained 
through any foreign press, shackled by 
the Holy Alliance. 

Mr. Wordsworth, the father of the 
baby school of Ihe Lakes, has publish¬ 
ed some Humes for the nursery, under 
the title of Peter Bell the Potter, so 
superlatively silly, as to be beneath 
grave criticism, or any expression of 
contempt contained in the idiom of the 
English language. Wo thought The 
Excursion, of the writer, had beauties 
which counterbalanced certain pueti- 
lities of the same kind ; hut Peter Bell 
is all puerility, and has, perhaps, no 
counterpart even in the juvenile repo¬ 
sitories of Tahart or Marshall. 

Mr. VI awe, who has done so much 
to give practicability on the study of 
mineralogy and geology, has just pub¬ 
lished an elegant small volume of Fami - 
liar Lessons on those sciences, which vve 
earnestly recommend lo our studious 
and scientific readers. He liberally 
conveys to his readeis, for a few shil¬ 
lings, flic result of thirty years’ expe¬ 
rience. 

The third Part of the Journal of New 
Voyages and Travels, contains details 
gratify ing to our national pride, in the 
two Excursions of M. Dupin to our 
Ports and great Public Establishments. 
These things are nowhere else desciibed; 
and facts relative to these triumphs of 
genius and science arc developed, which 
will astonish the profile who never see 
them, because they imagine they can 
see them at any time. Mons. Dupin 
wrote some lines on the Caledonian 
Canal, which, to oblige the editor of the 
Journal, Mr. Walter Scott has obli- 
giugly anglicized; and, as a tribute to 
his genius, we submit them to our 
readers: 

Far in the desert Scottish bound* I saw 
Art's proudest triumph over Nature’s law; 
Where, distant shores and oceans to 
combine. 

Her dai ing hand has traced a liquid line, 
Uniting lakes, around whose verges rise 
Mountains, which hide their heads in 
misty skies; 

Each bound within sin h adamantine chain. 
For aces lash'd its lonely shores in vain ; 
Till, thiongh their bariiers, skill and la¬ 
bour led 

The willing waves along a level bed. 

* Thus 
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Thus, e’en with her wildest fulness, man 
Subdued bit step-dame Nature’s churlish 
plan. 

The barren wilds, divested of their shade. 
No trees could yield the giant-work to aid. 
To mould the gates the skilful artist hied. 
And iron frames the want of oak supplied. 
Form’d of such stern material, portals 
nine. 

In basins eight, the sever’d waves confine; 
Locking each portion in its separate cell, 
Whose gloomy grots might seem the gates 
of hell. 

But better-augnied name the passage 
bears, 

Call’d by the hardy pilot Neptune’s Stairs. 
There might the sea-god and his vassals 
meet. 

And gratnlate the fair descending fleet. 
When down those wat’ry stairs were seen 
to glide 

Eight gallant sail that sought tb' Atlantic 
tide. 

Commerce and Art the floating wonder 
hail’d, • 

And triumph’d where the Roman arms 
had fail’d. 

A very interesting volume has made 
its appearance, under the title of A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Algiers 
us the Year 181G, by A. Salam£, a 
native of Egypt. Mr. Salami, who 
attended Loid Exmoutli in the capa¬ 
city of interpreter, and who, in that 
character, was introduced to the Dcy 
of Algiers, and had peculiar oppor¬ 
tunities of observing (lie manners and 
customs of the Algeiincs, lias detailed 
the circumstances of that celebrated 
expedition, nnd ils successful issue, in 
a manner strikingly interesting, by ils 
artless simplicity and evident fidelity. 
Prefixed to the narrative, is a sketch of 
the author’s life, and an account of his 
travels, which form by far the most va¬ 
luable portion of the work. Burn at 
Alexandria in the year 1782, Salami 
was about ten years old when the French 
entered Egypt; and he became a spec¬ 
tator. or an actor, in many of the me¬ 
morable transactions of that period. 
His subsequent travels and adventures 
in various parts of the world, and espe¬ 
cially his sojourn among the Bedouins, 
are replete with novelty and enter¬ 
tainment. 

A small volume, entitled Illustrations 
of Affection, and other Poems, by G. II. 
Toot min, rises considerably above me¬ 
diocrity. The subject is a pleasing one; 
and, although we think Mr. Tout in in has, 
in many respects, tieated it unskilfully, 
he nevertheless evinces, in several pas¬ 
sages, the possession of genuine poetic 
feeling. 


The Dessert, a poem, and The Tea, 
by the author of the Banquet, display 
considerable powers of versification, and 
some poetic fancy; but the volume is 
replete with attempts at humour, in 
which we think the author is far from 
successful. Some of the notes are amu¬ 
sing, but do not discover mnch research. 

The Delphin Classics, with the Pd~ 
riorum Notes, Parts I. and II. have 
appeared, from tho classical press of 
Mr. Valpy. Actual inspection of this 
series is requisite to prove'how success¬ 
ful ly the proposed plan lias been carried 
into practice of uniting in one edition, 
the labours of the great scholars of tho 
French, Dutch, and German schools. 
Upon the splendour of the volumes 
designated technically Chart. Max. 
whether in reference to the firmness of 
the paper, the blackness of the ink, or 
the delicacy of the workmanship, we 
tliink it needless to expatiate. The two 
parts before us contain the text of Virgil, 
as established by Heyne,. together with 
the various readings from that edition 
placed between the Ordo and notes of 
the Delphin editors. The notes to be 
reprinted from Emmenessius’s edition. 
We have every reason to hope, from the 
specimens already given, that no ex¬ 
pellee, however great, no exertion, 
however coiiliuued, will be wanting, to 
render tiie work worthy of the unpre¬ 
cedented patronage of nine hundred 
subscribers, and no less creditable to 
the spirit of the publisher, than to the 
age in which so extensive an under¬ 
taking has been favorably received. 

Three or Four Letters of Curran, 
to the Rev. H. Weston, in 1773 and 
1774, which would have well filled four 
or five pages of this miscellany, have, 
by the partiality of friendship, been 
swelled to forty-three pages of a for¬ 
mal octavo, in hoards. Of course, as 
Curran’s, they merit the respect of every 
admirer of genius; but to make a book 
of tiiem, was “ to break a butterfly on 
the wheel.” 

A novel, called Zeal and Experience, 
in two volumes, merits respect for the 
elegance of its diction, the vivacity of 
its story, and the excellence of moral. 

The Narrative of a Voyage to the 
Spanish Main, in the ship “ Two 
Friends,” ought to be read by all who 
find themselves tempted, by any motive, 
to embark in the fatal cause of the 
Venezuelan Republic. It is a plain 
talc, and, like most of the original ma¬ 
terials of history, is unvarnished by 
specious eloqueuce. There appears to 
^ S L 2 ' bs 
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be something; in the Creole character 
to which good faith is uncongenial, or 
Qeneral Bolivar anti his confederates 
would not permit agents to delude our 
brave countrymen into their service, 
and then leave them to perish in the 
West Indies. The cause of liberty is 
the cause of justice, or it is not worth 
supporting; and, i.s justice is evidently 
an alien among the Venezuelan in* 
sprgents, we fear they have no true 
alliance with libcity. The aiitlmr 
escaped from the tnisciies of St. 
Thomas’s, to witness the follies and 
crimes of Amelia Island; and there-be 
had opportunities of learning the details 
of the horrid massacres of the Seminole 
Indians, in retaliation for their equally 
horrid butchery of an American village 
and a party of American military. To 
this subject the author has devoted » 
long Appendix, in which lie records the 
particulars of the trials and execution 
of Arbuthnot and Ambristcr, two Eng¬ 
lishmen, who were charged with ex¬ 
citing the Indians to commit those 
butcheries. 

A translation lias appeared of Moritz 
Von Kotzebue's Journey into Persia, 
in the suite of the Russian embassy in 
1817. The author, as belonging to a 
family of genius, was as eminently qua¬ 
lified by talent as by opportunity, to 
present to the world aecuiatc views of 
the present state of an cmpiic, ruined 
by bad governments, and chielly inter¬ 
esting at tins time by geographical 
position. The engravings are much 
inferior to those in (lie oiiginnl. 

Mr. Bellamy lias published the 
SECOND PART of bis literal translation 
of the Old Testament, from the Hebrew 
only, containing Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers. We conceive nothing can 
be more legitimate, in a theological 
sense, than this design ; Air the word of 
God ought to be received literally , and 
ought to be rendered into new tongues 
directly from the original. If Mr. 
Bellamy has not succeeded to the sa¬ 
tisfaction of every critic, he has, never¬ 
theless, done enough to prove that his 
translation is entitled to attention; and 
that, if it is not perfect, the authorized 
translation is little more so; and his 
labours establish the position, that Hie 
Christian world are justified in expect¬ 
ing from the clergy, wlio receiye in 
Christendom above forty millions per 
annum, a correct and perfect version of 
books, which are so important to faith 
and practice. The variations of Mr. 
Bellamy’s translation are yery numerous, 
and often very important in sense and 


doctrine. Ho justifies them with the 
confidence and energy of a man who is 
pleading in what he believes a righteous 
cause; and has, therefore, drawn upon 
himself Hie charge of being arrogant 
and dogmatical. Our rrudcis may be 
gratified to sec his version of the De¬ 
calogue: 

I Then God spake all these words, 
saving; 

U 1 am Jehovah thy Gorl; therefore I 
bioiight dice fioin the laud of Egypt, out 
of the hou-c o( servants. 

3 There shall not be for tlice another 
God hefoie my face. 

4 Thou shall not prepare for thyself an 
image, nor any likeness, that iv in Heaven 
from above, nr that is on the earth from 
beneath; or that is in the water under the 
em th. 

5 Thou shalt not bow before them, for 
thou shalt not serve them: because I 
Jehovah thy God, am a zealous God ; vi¬ 
siting the miquity'of the fathers, of the 
children in the third, and in the fourth 
generation, that hate me; 

<> lint ofl'ei iiieicy to thousands that 
love nie, and that keep my eoinniaiidments. 

7 Thou shall not swear ley the name of 
Jehovah thy God, to a lie: for Jehovah 
will not acquit Ill'll, who shall swear by 
ius name to a lie 

8 Remember the day of the sabbath, 
to sanctity if. 

9 Six days thou shalt labor, and prepare 
all thy work ; 

10 But the seventh day is the sabbath 
before Jehovah ihy God : thou shall not 
prepale any work ; thou, nor thy son, nor 
thy daughter, thy man servant, nor thy 
maiden, nor thy rattle, nor the struuger 
who is within Ihy gates : 

II For in six days Jehovah made the 
heaven and the rarili, the sea, and the 
whole that is in them; but be ceased on 
the seventh day: wheiefore Jehovah 
Messed tho sabbath day, which he hal¬ 
lowed. 

1 'i Honor thy father and thy mother; 
then thy days shall be long on the laud 
whieh Jehovah thy God giveth to thee. 

1.8 Thou sloi.t not kill; 

14 Thou shall not commit adultery; 

15 Thou shalt not steal; 

16 Thou shalt not testify against thy 
neigh hour, with falshood; 

17 Thou shall not fi'esirc the house of 
thy neighbour, thou shalt not desiie the 
wile of thy neighbour, nor Ins servant, nor 
his maiden, nor his ox, nor his ass; nor any 
thing that is thy neighbour’s. 

The exttaoidinary passage of the 
old translation: “ And I will harden 
his heart, that he shall not lei the people 
go ,”—Mr. Bellamy renders, “ And I 
will prevail with his heart, or he will not 
sendforth the people .” 

And the passage, cb. xxxiii. V. 23: 

“And 
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** And 1 will take away mine hand, and 
tkou shalt see my hack-parts; but my face 
shall not be seen —Mr. B. minors, 

4t Then I wilt represent my power, and 
thou shalt prepare to follow me; before, 
my face they shall not appear.” — liv «*i y 
sincere Christian will IWI, Unit these 
coi reel ions alone entitle tin* Idioms of 
Mr. B. to respect and giniiludc. 

Mr. Giu-iAoimn’s Cntieal Exami¬ 
nation of the First Principles of Geology, 
bespeaks a mind snpeuor to the vas¬ 
salage of systeins or schools. It is one 
of the most philosophical views of geo¬ 
logy lliat lias appeared ; hill, if the aiitimr 
had read a paper which appeared in 
this miscellany, March Ibl2, and had ap¬ 
plied that theory to his accurate know¬ 
ledge of facts, he would have pi educed 
a pel feet system. A philosophical ge¬ 
ologist should carry on his studies at 
the sea-slime, vvlierft those foi illations 
aic daily taking | lace, which, hi their 
ultimate eomhinatioiis, aic intneate and 
ilieoinprehensihle. Wln.t should we 
think of one who, In ini;' desirous of un¬ 
derstanding the mechanism of a watch, 
sinned lion: a hole info it, and reason 
on the stiata of the* wheels; yel just 
such is the piaetiee of gening i.-t-, who 
study the lin illation of the eat til’s sui- 
faee in any oilier place than at the 
iriannfift'toiy on the sea-coast, vviieic the 
pails are put together. 

The amiable author of a poem, u lit fen 
with meat pathos, called the Law of 
Mercy, adds to the lank-aud-lite of the 
army of pliilanthio|>ists, which we hope 
will gain a glorious virleiv over that 
legion of sanguinary law yets who up¬ 
hold ami live on the cruel system of 
our eiimiual code. 

hi his Greenland, and other Poems, 
Mr. Montgomery maintains his rank 
among the first poets of the lime; but 
it is to be regretted that he so often ck.'S 
out his lines and verses by references 
to the personages of the European my¬ 
thology.. lie utterly forgets the com¬ 
mand “ not to take the name of the 
Eord thy God in vain,” w lien he makes 
the eternal the, patient of every 
human passion, and (he butt of eveiy 
petty feeling. If they were divested of 
this spirit of mysticism, or, as some 
would call il, of theological canting, 
these poems would merit our highest 
commendation, and command a lasting 
reputation. 

AGRICULTURE. 

A Treatise on Soils and Manures, as 
founded on actual Experience, and as 


combined with the leading Principles of 
Agriculture; by a Practical Agricultu¬ 
rist. 6s. 

Communications to the Board of Agri- 
riiltme, on Subjects lelative to the llns- 
baiuliy, and liitciii.il Improvement of the 
Countiy. Vol. 1. Part I. 4s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Antiquities of Sicily ; iiy John Goldi- 
outt. lulu. 1'ditl ll. 3-. 

as riioNo.u v. 

A Tiansi.'.iion of At. t'agnoli’s Memoir 
on a iH'-a and eeitaui nieiliod of ascertain¬ 
ing die Figure of the F.iiilh, by means of 
oVeultatiriiis of ihr fi\ed Stars; together 
with Notes and an Appendix to the same; 
by i’. Bailey. 

* BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of a valuable Collection of 
Books, in various Languages, Paintings, 
Prints, Music, etc. to he sold, at the pi ires 
afii.vi.J, by J. Uuckhuni, Bury St. Ed¬ 
mund's. Ys. 

A Catalogue of old and new Books: 
Part I romamipg a large Colleetion of 
Theology, inehidmg Sermons and Dis- 
ei.oi'cs, many of mieoiiinion oecurrence; 
by Uieh.iid llajn. s Ivy-lane. 2s. 

BOTANY.’ 

Mi (heal Botany ; oi, the History of the 
Pl.uiN in the Materia Million, illustrative 
<d’ tin* l.njiilfii, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
Phainiaropn'ias, unaugi-d according to the 
Linucan System. No. V. 

Fun; or Cohnuod Figures and De- 
seiiptuns, in I .a Mil and English, 'of ihe 
Plaiits refeiied by Botanists to the Genus 
Focus, by Dan-on Turner, esq. No. 
XI.V1II. Po. rs. ml. 

Juvenile Botany; being an easy Intro-, 
ductn.ii to thar delightful Science, thiough 
the Medium of familiar Ct-nveirations; by 
llobeit John Thomtoii, M.D. tis. 
f II K.VIISTRY. 

A Manna! of Chcmistiy ; containing the 
principal tacts of the Science, arranged 
in the older in which they are discussed 
and illustrated in the Lectures at the Royal 
Institution. AVuli a prefatory History of 
the Science; by \V. T. Brandc, F.R.S. 
RAO. tl. 3s. 

The Tlicoiy and Practice of Bleaching 
with Oxyinuiiatic Acid, as now practised 
by some of the most eminent Bleachers, 
Paper-makcis, Ac.; by a Chemist. 8vo. Ss. 

CLASSICS. 

TheDelphin Classics; with the Variorum 
Notes. Parts III. and IV. 

COMMENCE. 

European Coinmeice; or. Complete 
Mercantile Guide to the Continent of 
Europe; comiuising an Account of the 
Trade of all llie principal Cities of the 
Continent, copious Tables of their Moneys, 
Exchanges, Weights, and Measures; by 
C. W. Rordanz-. 8vo. ll. Is. 

Dennis’s Extracts of East India Jour¬ 
nals, for the use of Captains and Merchants 

engaged 
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engaged in the Free Trade to India. 
8vo. 4s. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Philosophy of Domestic Economy; as 
exemplified m the mode of Warming, Ven¬ 
tilating. Washing, Diying, and Cooking, 
and in various arrangements contributing 
to the Comfort and Convenience of Do¬ 
mestic Life; by C, Sylvester. 4to. 11.11 s. 6d. 

DRAMA. 

Mystery, or the Monk of St. Nicholas; 
a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Carib Chief-, by Mr. Twiss. 2s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Introductory Greek Exercises, to those 
of Dunbar, Neiison, and others; arranged 
under Models, to assist the Learner; by 
Nath. Howard. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

Italian Scenery, No VII. 8vo. 10s. fid. 

Englefield Vases, No. I. 8vo. l()s. 6d. 

Annals of the Fine Arts, No. XII. 8vo. 5s. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of a Collection 
of Paintings by British Artists, in the pos¬ 
session of Sir J. F. Leicester, bart.; by 
W. Carey, esq.; with occasional Remarks, 
by Sir R. C. Hoare, hart. 8vo. 7s. fid. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A Geographical and Statistical Descrip¬ 
tion of Scotland; by James Playfair, 
D-D. F.R.S. &c. 2 vol. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Statistical Annals; embracing views of 
the population, commerce, navigation, 
fisheries, public lands, post office esta¬ 
blishment, revenues, mint, military and 
naval establishments, expenditures, public 
debt and sinking fund, of the United 
States of Ameiica ; by Adam Seybert, 
M.D. 4to. 31.13s. fid, 

HISTORY. 

A History of Eng and, from the first 
Invasion by the Romans to the Accession 
of Henry VIII.; by the Rev. J. Lingard. 
S vois, 4to. 51. 5s. 

Naval Chronology of Great Biitain; or 
an Historical Account of Naval and Ma¬ 
ritime Events; by J. Italic. Part VII. 
8vo. 10s. fid 

The Fifth Volume of the History of 
Greece, comprehending the entile Keign 
of Alexander the Great; by William Mit- 
ford, esq. 4to. U- 2s. 

The History of Ancient Europe, fiom 
the eat best Times to the Subversion of 
the Western Empue; wiih a Survey of 
the most impoitant Revolutions m Asia 
and Africa. 3 vols. 8vo. 21. as. 

The History of Modern Europe; anew 
edition, with a Continuation, terminating 
at the Pacification of Palis, in 1813 ; by 
Charles Coote, L.L.D. 8vo. 31.13s. fid. 

A Shoit History of France; including 
the principal Events horn the Foundation 
of the Empire, by Pharamond, to the Re- 
storation of Louis XVIII. ; by Mrs. Mooic. 
12mo. 7s. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Ncpaul, 
and of tbe Territories annexed to this Do¬ 


minion by tbe House of Gorkha; by Fran¬ 
cis Hamilton (formerly Buchanan,) M.D. 
F.R.S. 4to. si. 2s. 

Historic, Military, and Naval Aneedotes 
of Peisonal Valour and Bravery. 4to. 
lt)i. 10s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Caledonian Horticulture. 2 rols. 8vo. 
11. 5s. 

LAW. 

Reports of Cases in the Conrt of King’s 
Bench in Hilary Term, 59 Geo. III. 1819; 
by Richard V. Barnewall and G. H. Alder- 
son. Vol. 2. Part 11. 8vo. 5s. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Court of Excheqner, in Trinity 
Term, 57 Oeo. III.; by G. Price, esq. 
Vol. 4. Part II. 7s. fid. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Court of Chancery; by John Wilson, 
esq. Vol. i. Part II. 8vo. 7s. 

A Treatise on Leases and Terms for 
Years; by C. H. Chambers,esq. Bvo. 15s. 

Reports of Cases, principally on Piac- 
tice atvi Pleading, and relating to the 
Office of Magistrates, decided in the Court 
of King’s Bench, in Hilary Term, 1819; 
by Joseph Cbitty, esq. Vol. 1. Part 1. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Court of Exchequer; by J. Wight- 
wick. Vol. 1. Part IV. 8vo. 2s. 

MEDICINE. 

Cases, with Observations on the Wry 
Neck ; on the Reduction or Luxations of 
the Shoulder Joint, &c,; by JohifeKirby, 
A. It. Bvo. fis. 

Observations on the Prevalence of Fe¬ 
ver, in various parts of the United King¬ 
dom ; and on the tminent Utility of the 
Houses of Recovery; by D. J.H. Dickson, 
M.D. F.U.S- 8vo. 

MINERALOGY. 

Familiar Lessons on Mineralogy and 
Geology; explaining the easiest Methods 
of discriminating Mincials, and the Earthy 
.Substances commonly called Rocks; by 
J. Alawe. 12mo. 5s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Characteristic Costume of France, 
from Drawings on the spot, with appro¬ 
priate desciiptious. 4to. 2 l. 12s. fid. 

The Sacied Edict; containing Sixteen 
Maxims of the Empetor Kang-He, ampli¬ 
fied by lus Son. Translated from the Chi¬ 
nese Original, and illustrated with Notes; 
hy the Rev. Win. Mt{,ne. Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

Letters of Curran to the Rev. H. Wes¬ 
ton. Bvo. 3s. fid. 

A Supplement to the Ninth Portion of 
the Warburtniiian Lectures; by Philip 
All wood. Bvo. 7s. 

Letters from a Father to his Son in an 
Office nndei Government; hy the Rev. 
lietirv G. While, A.M. Bvo. fis. fid. 

A Practical Treatise on the Instruction 
and Amusement of the Blind; calculated 
to promote their personal happiness, and 

enable 
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enable them to employ themselves with A Letter to the People of England, on 
profit and advantage; by Dr. Gnillie. the subject of Constitutional Reform; by 
-8vo. 8s. Gracchus, 8vo. is. 6d. 

The Picture of the Palais Royal; dc- Thoughts on the Funding and Paper 
scribing its Spectacles, Gaming-houses, System, and especially the Bank Rextric- 
Coffee-honscs, fire. With Characteristic tion and Resumption of Cash Payment*, as 
Sketches and Anecdotes of its Frequenters connected with the National Distresses; 
and Inhabitants. 18mo. 5s. 6fl. by N. J. Denison, esq. 8vo. 3». 6d. 

The History of Gog and Magog, the Sermons to Asses and Jo Doctors in Di- 
Champions of London; containing an Ac- vimiy, with New Sermons to Asses, and 
count of the Origin of many Tilings idative Lectures to Lords Spiritual: to which are 
to the City: a tale; by Robin Goodfetlow. added, Senndns to Ministers of State; by 
18mo. Is. and Is. 6d. the late Rev. James Murray, ol Newcastle. 

Sixty Curious and Authentic Narratives With an original Sketch of the Author’* 
and Anecdotes respecting Extraordinary Life. 8vo. 8s. s 

Characters; illustrative of the tendency A Letter from Thomas Lor : Erskine, 
of Credulity and Fanaticism-, by John to an Elector of Westminster, author of 
Cecil, esq. 8vo. (is. “ A Reply to the Short Defence of the 

music. Whigs." as. fid. 


Tegg's New Musical Magazine for the, 
German Flute and Violin. Nos. I. II. 
III. Bd. 

NOVELS. 

Augustus and Adeline, or tlieJVTonk of 
St. Bernardine; by Miss C. D. Haynes. 

4 voN. ll. 

Elvington; by’ Mrs. Nathan. 3 vols. 
ll. 1*. 

Zeal and Experience. 2 vols. l2mo. 

Gogmagog Hall, or the Philosophical 
Loid and the Governess; by the author of 
Prodigious! or Childc Paddic in London. 
3 vols. l2mo. ll. Is. 

'Die AnInd: an Eastern Talc; by James 
Atkinson, esq. 8vo. 3s. 

The .Sisters of St. Gotliard; a tale; by 
Elizabeth Cullen Brown. 2 vols. 12mu. 
10s. 6d. 

Robin Hood; a talc of the oMen time, 
t vols. l3uio. 12s. 

POETRY. 

Greenland, and oilier Poems; by James 
Montgomeiy. 8vo. 10s. fid. 

Peter Bell: a tale, in verse; by William 
Wordsworth, esq. 8vo. 5s. fid. 

The Lament of Napoleon, Misplaced 
Love, and other Poems; by S. R. Jackson. 
3s. 6d. 

Pastorals, Rtiggic ro, and other Poems; 
by E. D. Baynes, esq. 

The Festival of Flora; n poem: with 
botanical notes and engravings; by the 
Rev. Arthur Cnebton. 4s. fid. 

Rhododaphne, or the Thessalian Spell; 
a poem. 1*. 

The Ocean Cavorn: a tale of the Tonga 
Isles. In three canto*. 8vo. 4s. fid. 

The Age of Intellect, orCleiieal Show- 
folk and Wonderful Lay-folk; by Fiancis 
Moore, physician. 8vo 6s. 

Emigration: a poem; in imitation of the 
Third Sa*ire of Juvenal. 8vo. is. fid. 

The Arab : a tale. 8vo 4*. 6<i. 

The Exhibition : a poem; by a Painter. 

POLITICS. 

Reply to Lord Erskine; by an Elector 
of Westminster. 8vo. is. 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Vindication of the Enquiry into Cha¬ 
ritable Abuses, with an Exposure of the 
Misrepresentations contained in the Quar¬ 
terly Review. 4s. 

The Oppressed Labourers; the meant 
for their leiief, as well as the reduction of 
their number, and of the poor rales, pre¬ 
sented to public, notice. Is. fid. 

A Rcmonsiranee, addressed to the Au¬ 
thor of Two Letteis to the Ut. Hon. Kobt. 
Peel, on the effects of a variable standard 
of value, and on the condition of the poor; 
by an English Gentleman. 

Radical Reform. Restoration of Usurp¬ 
ed Rights; by G. Ensor, esq. 8vo. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lecture* on the Book of Jonah, de¬ 
signed chiefly for the use of Seamen; by 
George Young. 8vo. 5*. 

Elementary Discourses, or Sermon* 
addressed to Children; by John Burder, 
M.A. 12mo. 4*. 

Sermons extracted from the Lectures of 
Bishop Pollens, and intended for the use 
of the younger Clergy, and for Families; 
by Thomas Bakei, M.A. 9s. 

Sermons on Faith, Doctrine*, and Public 
Duties; by the Very Rev. William Vin¬ 
cent, D.D. 10s. fid. 

Original Sin, Free will, Grace, Rege¬ 
neration, Justification, Faith, Good Works, 
and Universal Redemption: with an im- 
poitant Account of the Subscription to 
the Articles-in 1604; by the Rev. H.J. 
Todd, M.A. F.S.A. ?s. 

A Concordance to the Holy Bible; to 
which is added a Geographical Index, 
with the Calendar and Table of Lessoaa; 
by James W. Bellamy, M.A. 

Sermon* preached in St. John’s Chapel, 
Edinburgh; by Daniel Sandtord, D.D. 
8vo. 12 s. 

A Monthly Repository Extraordinary; 
or, a Letter to T. T. Clark, esq. of Awake- 
leys, on the Treatment, by the Rev. Tho*. 
Aspland, of the Case of Mr. Garble, under 

prosecution 
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prosecution for republishing the Age of 
Reason ; by Charles Lloyd, LL.D. Is. Cd. 

A Review of a Work, entitled Remarks 
on Scepticism, by the Rev. J. Kuinell, A.M. 
Vicar of Remington, and Clmsiian Advo¬ 
cate in the University of ('ambridge, &c.; 
by I). Wylke Edwinslord, esq. of Caer- 
martliensliiie. 5s. 

A Diary, or Precious Promises, &c. 
arianged for every day in the year.; by 
D. t'opsey. 8d. and Is, 

Scripture Costume r exhibited in a Series 
of Engravings, representing the pimripai 
personages mentioned in the Marred Wri¬ 
ting', drawn under the superintendence o< 
Beuj. West, esq. President of the Royal 
Academy, by U. Satehweli; with Buigra- 
pliieal Sketches and Histoural Remarks on 
the Manners and Customs of the. Eastern 
.Nations, 4to. 5l. 5«. 

Remarks on the Foreknowledge of God; 
suggested by passages in Dr. Adam 
Clarke’s Commentary on the New Testa¬ 
ment ; by Gill Timms, gs. cd. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

England Described: a concise Delinea¬ 
tion of every County in England ami 
Wales; by John Atkin, M.D. A new and 
enlarged edition. Bvo. t Is. 

Wild’s Illustration of the Architecture 
and Srulptme of the Cathedral Church of 
Lincoln. 4to. 31- o«. 


The Seventh Number of Neale’s Illus¬ 
trated History of Westminster Abbey. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

No. III. of the Journal of New Voyages 
and Tiavcls; containing Narratives of 
Two Excursions to the Ports of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, in 1816, 1817, and 
1818; together with adesenpfion of the 
Bieakwntei, at Plymouth, and also of the 
Caledonian Canal. Translated from the 
French of Charle- Dnpin and illustrated 
by Notes, critical and cxplanato'y, by the 
Translator. 3s. <»d. boaids, and 3«. sewed, 

Nairative of a Voyage to the Spanish 
Main, in the ship “ Two Friends,” the Oc¬ 
cupation of Amelia Island, &c. Bvo. 9s. 

A Voyage up the Prisiau Gulf, and a 
Journey overland from India to England, 
in 1817 ; containing an account of Arabia 
Felix, Arabia Desertn, Peria, the Garden 
of Eden, Babylon, Armenia, Asia Minor, 
<5 lC. ; by Lieut. Win. Hende. 4to. II. 5s. 

A Journal of Tiavcls in die United 
States of Noith Annhiea and Lower Ca¬ 
nada, performed in tjie year 1817; by 
John Palmer. lg*. 

Journey over Land from the Head Quar¬ 
tet s of tlic Maiqnis of Hastings in India, 
though Egypt to Fngl.ind, in the years 
1817 and 1818; with an account ot the 
ocs on cncrs of the late War, and the cha¬ 
racter and the customs of the I’mdarries; 
by Lieut.-Col. l’nzclarence. 4to. 


BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


ACTS PASSED in the 5 Oth Ye\r of the ri.iun of g FORCE THE Timm, or in the 
FIRST SESSION of the SIX I'll FA It LI t.MF.NT of the I'M I'Ll) KINGDOM. 


C AP. XIFI. To nmtiinie Tiro Acts 
of the Fifty-sixth mid Fifty -right h 
Years of Itis present Majesty, for re¬ 
ducing the Duties payable on Horses used 
for the Purposes therein mentioned , to the 
itth Day of April 1H21 ; atul to reduce 
the Duties chat genblt: under certain Acts 
of the Forty eighth and Fifty second 
Years of his present Majesty, in respect 
of certain Horses, Mares, (holdings, and 
Mules .— Mair;li 31. 

Lending or letting of bnr«es for the 
purposes of agriculture, &c. not to de¬ 
prive farmers of the benefit of the t educed 
duties. 

Cap. XIV. To ronlii.ne, vrtil the 
1 st Day of July, lb‘23, an Act of the 
Forty-sixth Year of his present Majesty, 
far permitting the Exportation of Wool 
from the. iirilish Plantations in A merica. 
—Match 31. 

Cup. XV. To continue , until the 
Id Day of July 1821, an Act if the 
Fifty-fourth Year of his present Ma- 
j< tty, for granting certain Duties on 
Merchandize imported into Ireland from 


Places within the Limits of the Charier 
granted to the United ( ’outp iuy of Mer¬ 
chants of England trading to the Fast 
Indies .—March 31. 

Cap. XVI. To carry into Effect the 
Treati/ with the Netherlands, relating- to 
the Slave Trade .— March 31. 

Cap. XVII. To amend an Act of 
last Session of Parliament, for carrying 
into Execution a Convention made between 
his Majesty and the King of Poitvgal, 
for the preventing the Traffic in Slaves. 
— VIarch 31. 

Cap. XV ill. To make perpetual an 
Act of the Forty fovrth Year of his 
present Majesty, for permitting the Ex¬ 
portation of Salt from the Port of Nassau 
in the Island of New Providcrre, the 
Pm t of Exunia, and the Port of Crooked 
Island, in the Bahama Islands, in 
American Ships coming in Ballast .— 
Match 31. 

Cap. XIX. To render, until the Cith 
Day of July 1820, the growing Produce 
of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom, arising in Great Britain, 

availabla 
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available for the Public Service .— 
March 31. 

Cap. XX. To enable the Commission¬ 
ers of bis Majesty's Treasury to issue 
Exchequer liills, on the Credit of such 
Aids or Supplies as have been or shall be 
granted by Parliament for the Service of 
the. Year i819.—March 31. 

Cap. XXI. To amend several Acts 
for purchasing an Estate for the Duke of 
Wellington .—March 3 L. 

Cap. XXII., For the further Regu¬ 
lation of his Majesty's Household, and 
the Care of his Royal Person, during the 
Continuance of his Indisposition .— 
April 0*. 

Cap. XXI IT. To restrain, until the 
End if the present Session of Parliament, 
the Governor and Company of the llank 
of England from making Payments in 
Cash nailer certain Entires given by 
them for that Purpose. —April 6. 

llauk not to make any payment in gold 


coin of tills realm either In fractional sum* 
under Al. or for notes dated prior to Jan. 
1,18)7. 

Cap. XXIV. To restrain, until the 
End of the present Session of Parlia- 
rnent, the Governor and Company of the 
Dank of Ireland from making Payments 
in the Gold Coin of this Realm, under 
certain Notices given by them. —April 8. 

Bank of Ireland not to nyikc any pay¬ 
ment in gold coin either of fractional suni9 
under 20a. or for notes dated prior to Jan. 
1,13)7. . 

Cap. XXV. To enable his Majesty 
to jnv the Rate and direct the Disposal 
of Freight Money, for the Conveyance 
of Specie and Jewels on board his Ma¬ 
jesty's Ships and Vessels. —April 8. 

All freight lo he paid for the convey¬ 
ance on board his Majesty’s ships and 
vessels, of gold, silver, or other valuable 
ai tides, shall be divided in the manner di¬ 
rected by proclamation. 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 


A First Set of Six Airs from Mozart's ede- 
InaUd Optra of “ II Don Giovanni 
arranged for the Piano foilc and Flute, Inj 
S. F. Uiiiibtiull. 5s. 

rglHC uts here selected by Mr. Rim- 
JL hank's taste, arc “ Giovinetlc die 
fate all' amoi e," “ La ci darem, hi mano,” 
“ Fin ch'hitn del vino,” “ All Fvggi il 
trailitor,” “ Riposali vezzose. ragazze 
“ Mudnmina il ratalogo e'l/uesto.” Tho 
care and propriety with which they are 
arranged are creditable to the assiduity 
and talents of the ingenious editor. 
Mr. R.’s object has evidently been lo 
convert these airs to the nsele.l purpose 
of improving the finger of juvenile prac¬ 
titioners; ami that laudable object he 
has fully obtained. With the adjust¬ 
ment of llicilute accompaniment, wliieli 
is [irinted on distinct mid separate pages, 
wc arc much pleased. Il was a deli¬ 
cate task, hut has been ably performed; 
and adds much to the value of Ihc pub¬ 
lication. As the present book is an¬ 
nounced as a first set, of course it is to 
be succeeded by future selections from 
the same opera. Anticipating that they 
will he-formed and conducted with the 
same attention and ability as the present 
collection, wc shall hope for their speedy 
appearance. 

“ Nora Crcina,” an Irish Air; arranged as 
a Rondo for the Piuno-forlc, by Augustus 
Mixes. 9s. Ctd. 

“Nora Creina” is an animated and 
agreeable melody; in its manner per- 
Montuly Mag. No. 326. 


feelly national, and of a character dis¬ 
tinct and sti iking. Mr. Mevcs, in 
selecting it for the subject of a rondo, 
has evinced a discerning judgment. The 
individual and determined cast of an 
air is that quality least dispensable in a 
composition, the very description of 
which is, that it cousists of passages or 
phrases that keep the ear hovering about 
a certain predominant motive, to which it 
is periodically rc-eonducted; and which, 
if not slrongly marked, and considerably 
interesting itself, cannot verify the con¬ 
nected, though digressive, matter. The 
present theme is introduced by a prepa¬ 
ratory movement, a la fantasia, in which 
the performer is left unfettered by 
bars, and consequently at liberty to 
regulate the time by the dictates of his 
own instantaneous feeling or judgment. 
The subject is ably treated, and the 
recurrences natuial and unconstrained. 
Respecting tho geneial style of Ihc 
added matter, we have only lo say, that 
it is facile and familiar; and that, among 
the piano-forte exercises of the day, it 
merits a respectable station. 

Thema, with Variations for the Piano-forte ; 
by F. Ludirig. Ss. 

This publication comprises ten varia¬ 
tions, which arc succeeded by a coda % 
re-introducing tho theme, and tormii g 
the conclusion of the piece. They are 
considerably diversified; and the exe¬ 
cution is sometimes clear, and even 
brilliuit. Of the modulation, however, 
3 M we 
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do not unconditionally approve; and the 
change from the scale of £ flat to that 
of E natural, in the seventh page, is too 
sudden, too inartificial, too unprepared, 
to argue much judgment in the com¬ 
poser, or promise any high gratification 
to the cultivated ear. 

Eight Polish Airs for the Flute, with an 

Accompaniment for the Pianoforte; by 

C. Nicfiolsbn. 5 8. 

Most of these airs are pleasing, and 
sorrite of them interesting and curious. 
Practitioners on the Ante will find them 
improving exercises; and the address 
with which the accompaniment is 'con¬ 
ducted, will be allowed, by piano-forte 
players, to give another fcatuic to their 
general utility and attraction. 

“ Eve's Lamentationby M. P. King. Vs- 

This strain, wc understand, is a parti¬ 
cular iavouritc of Miss Stephens; and 
we are aware of two reasons why it 
should be so; it is intrinsically good, and 
lias never been heard without procuring 
her the warmest applause. Wc find in 
it, wo must say, the melody of Nature 
and simplicity ; and, if no great depth 
of science is exhibited, neither is any 
afFcclcd. The composer’s aim has been 
to give to the words of his great author 
an artificial, but pathctical and forcible, 
expression; and bo lias succeeded. 


Napoleon's Grand March; by Paesiello: ar• 

ranged for the Pianoforte , by Jumee Sal¬ 
mon. Sis. 

This march, Mr. Salmon’s titlc-pago 
informs us, is compressed from an ori¬ 
ginal manuscript score, and accompa¬ 
nied by his own superadditions. After 
an attentive examination of the whole, 
wc find Mr. Salmon entitled to the dou¬ 
ble praise of having judiciously arranged 
PacMello’s ideas, and so incorporated his 
own, as to render the points of junction 
utidisccrnible. To have effected this 
demonstrates abilities that claim our 
acknowledgment; and to admit these, 
is to state their title to the public 
favour. 

iioosEY and Co.’s Catalogue of Foreign 
Music, in 21G octavo pages, is, for its 
extent and variety, a literary and musical 
curiosity. It exhibits all that is valuable 
in continental publications, excites an 
appetite, and gratifies it by affording the 
power of immediate possession at an easy 
cost/ Scores of names of composers of 
evident science will be made known to 
the English public through this catalogue ; 
and, in addition to their entire wuiks, in 
gross or in detail, Mr. Booscy announces a 
series of correct portraits of above fifty 
eminent composers, which we recommend 
as suitable ornaments of music and con¬ 
cert-rooms. 


VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 

Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


T HE fourth Number of that very 
popular monthly publication, the 
Journal of New Voyages and Travels, 
will contain the vahiablo Travels in Italy 
of the Marquis de Chateauvilux, con¬ 
taining accurate views of its industry 
and rural economy. A new edition is 
printing of the first number, containing 
the Voyage of Discovery to the North 
Pole, of which a very largo impression 
was sold in a few weeks. The import¬ 
ance and interest of this publication, 
will induce us, for a few months, to con¬ 
tinue to notice the contents of its forth¬ 
coming numbers. 

The History of the Indian Archipela¬ 
go, is preparing by John Crawfurd, 
esq. l’.K.S. late British resident at the 
Court of the Sultan of Java; with illus¬ 
trative maps and engravings. 

Mr. Oliver Cromwell, whose de¬ 
scent from that illustrious family was 
first noticed in this miscellany, will 
shortly publish Memoirs of the Pro- 
tpetor Oliver Cromwell, and of his Sons 
1 


Richard and Henry, illustrated by ori¬ 
ginal Letters, and other family Papers. 

In a few weeks will he published, 
with a portrait, an Account of the Life 
of James Crichton, of Cluuy, com¬ 
monly called the Admirable Ciiehtou; 
with notes, and an appendix of original 
papers; by Mr. Patrick Frazer Tytler. 

In the first week of June will be pub¬ 
lished, in 4 vols. 12mo. a Third Series 
of Tales of My Landlord; collected and 
arranged by Jcdcdiah Clcisbbotliam, 
schoolmaster and parish-clerk of Gan- 
dcrclcugh; containing “ The Bride of 
Lammermuir,” and “ A Legend of the 
Wars of Montrose/E 
Lord John Russell has nearly ready 
for publication, in 1 vol. 4to. the Life of 
William Lord Russell, with some Ac¬ 
count of the Times in which he lived. 

Memoirs of John Tobin, author of 
“ the Honey-moon,” &c. 8tc. will speedily 
be publislHMl, accompanied with two un¬ 
published plays, and other selections 
from his MSS.; by Miss Bkkger. 

The 
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The Poetical Works of Walter 
Scott, esq. now first collected, are 
printing by Baliantyne, in 12 vols. 

A Journey in Carniota aiul Italy, in 
the years 1817, 1818, is turnon need by 
W.'A. Cadell, esq. I’.lt.S.L.E. 

John Gamble, esq. author of Irish 
Sketches, &c. will shortly publish Views 
of Society and Manners in the North of 
Ireland, in a series of letters written in 
the year 1818. 

All our readers recollect the ridicu¬ 
lous allair of Galileo and (lie church of 
Rome, in which the latter set up their 
interpretation of revelation in opposition 
> to self-evident truth, and thereby brought 
revelation itself into question. An affair 
cqually whimsical, has occurred in these 
days of alleged illumination, even with¬ 
in the past month ; but wc hope its ex¬ 
posure, by means of a free press, wiH 
effect, for truth, more in the ensuing 
month, than, owing to tRc want of a free 
press, was effected in a century by the 
absurd conduct of the cardinals. It is 
well known, that n divine icv elation took 
place in the 40001b year of the mosaic 
chronology, for the purpose of teaching 
man the doctrine of a future state; and 
that the phenomena which take place 
at the death of man, and the inode of 
translation from this state to a better or 
woisc, arc clearly set forth, and tendered 
demonstratively true, in the book record¬ 
ing that divine revelation. This, there¬ 
fore, is a point of theological faith, 
which rests on its own evidence. A 
question however of pure philosophy 
has arisen, whether the mental powers 
and principle of life in men and animals 
are analogous; or whether leasoning is 
a result of material secretions, or is an 
energy distinct from matter. On either 
of these hypotheses the main theological 
dogma remains undisturbed; for, it sig¬ 
nifies little, whether we admit the pow'ers 
of a miraculous energy displayed through 
life, or a miraculous transformation of 
material results at the period of death. 
Wo state the case with all deference; 
and, if wc err in doing it, we appeal to 
the charity of all parties, and call to our 
aid the motto lloni mil qui maty pense. 
It seems, however, that Air. Abkrne- 
thy, a lecturer at the College of Sur¬ 
geons, thought proper, a short time 
since, to moot these points, and to as¬ 
sert, that mind consisted of a miraculous 
energy added to matter; and that Mr. 
Lawrence, an equally eminent lec¬ 
turer, judged it proper, in the following 
year, in the same place, to teach tho 
doctrine, that the analogy of all animal 


nature is similar, and that mind is the 
result of certain modes of organization, 
just like all the other phenomena of life. 
In these doctrines he followed the most 
eminent physiologists—as Richat, Reid, 
Cams, Majcndie, and others; and it 
seems to have been a logical error, to 
draw any kind of inference from them 
bearing on theological faith. Certain 
ecclesiastics began, howevtfr, to sound 
an alarm: Air. Abcrnethy himself gave 
them countenance by (he nature of his 
replies; Air. Lawrence published his 
work on Animal Life, in which he re¬ 
asserted his opinions; the clamour was 
renewed and augmented; and, in fine, 
at a late meeting of the directors of 
lietk/em hospital (the hospital for tho 
insane), Mr. Lawrence has been ejected 
from his hououiabic and profitable em¬ 
ployment of surgeon to that establish¬ 
ment ! Poor Galileo, to escape martyr¬ 
dom, was obliged to sing every day tho 
seven penitential psalms; and Air. L, 
to escape, as it may be supposed, from 
further proscriptions, has, it seems, 
judged it prudent to suppress bis book! 
It bad, however, got into circulation, 
and such is the eagerness to possess it, 
that its pi ice has risen from one to four 
guineas!—These, in brief, are the facts 
of this extraordinary case; bulwc put it 
solemnly to every sincere believer in tho 
revealed doctrine of a future state, whe¬ 
ther they consider their faith as in any 
way connected with such questions; and 
whether they think Ibe zealots, vvlio, by 
a palpable mistake of the question, in 
opposing theological tiutli to philo¬ 
sophical ti utli, have rendered any ser¬ 
vice either to God or religion? In our 
opinion, it is sheer blasphemy against 
the sacred majesty of Eternal Omnipo¬ 
tence, to allege, that that religion which 
is from heaven, depends for its perpe¬ 
tuity on the puny efforts of man, or on 
the narrow and selfish reasonings of such 
persons as have busied themselves in 
ibis controversy and silly persecution. 

In the course of the mouth will be 
published, in an octavo volume, illus¬ 
trated with plates, Letters from Pales¬ 
tine, descriptive of a Tour through Gal- 
lilcc and Judea; with some account of 
the Dead Sea, and of the present state of 
Jerusalem. 

A Geographical and Statistical De¬ 
scription of Scotland, is in the press, by 
James Playfair, D.l). i'.R.S. in two 
volumes bvo. 

In onr last Frocmiiim, we inferred, 
from internal evidence, that the Vam- 
pyre, asciibcd by certain literary jrn- 
3 M 3 posters 
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postors to Loro Byron, was a forgery. 
The fear of prosecution has since led to 
the confession of the imposture, and to 
the disgrace and confusion of the parties 
concerned. 

Shortly will ho published, in 4to. with 
plates. Travels in various Countries of 
the East; being a continuation of me* 
tnoirs relating to European and Asiatic 
Turkey, edited by Robert Wal¬ 
pole, M.A. - It will contain the last 
travels of the late W. G. Brown, esq.-; 
also a journey through tlio Desert to 
Mount Sinai; another to Susa, in Per¬ 
sia; and various communications relat¬ 
ing to parts of Asia Minor, Syria, and 
the islands and continent of Greece. 

Mr. Partington, of the London In¬ 
stitution, is preparing for the press, an 
Historical Account of that Establish¬ 
ment, with plates. See. to which will bo 
prefixed, a Biographical Memoir of 
the late Professor Porson, with anec¬ 
dotes, jeux d’esprit, See. to be entitled 
Porsottiana. 

The first part of the second volume of 
Mr. Dallaway’s History of Western 
Sussex, will contain the Rape of Arun¬ 
del, with very numerous plans, views, 
and antiquities, by the artists before en¬ 
gaged. The History of tho Rape of 
Brarnbcr will speedily follow; and the 
whole promises early completion. 

A new quarterly publication, of great 
promise, is announced by Drs. Brew¬ 
ster and Jameson, of Edinburgh, under 
the title of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal; exhibiting a view of Ihc pro¬ 
gress of discovery in natural philosophy, 
chemistry, natural history, practical 
mechanics, geography, statistics, and 
the fine and useful arts. 

Professor Leslie is printing a work 
on Geometrical Analysis, and the Geo¬ 
metry of Curve Lines, including the 
Conic Sections, and the more remark¬ 
able curves of the higher orders. 

An Essay on the Diagnosis, Morbid 
Anatomy, and Treatment of the Dis¬ 
eases of Children, by Marshall IIall, 
M.D. E.R.S.E. &c. is preparing for pub¬ 
lication. 

Sir Bichard Phillips has analyzed 
the causes of the present distresses, and 
pointed out practical means of correct¬ 
ing them. The population of every 
healthy community ought, he maintains, 
to consist of three agricultural for oho 
artisan or trading family ; but in ling- 
land, it appears, by tho population re¬ 
turns, that the just proportions are 
reversed. The late rails for manufac¬ 
turing labour, and the simultaneous 


engrossment and consolidation of farms, 
have combined so to augment the num¬ 
ber of the manufacturers and artizans, 
and to diminish the number of farms, that, 
on the invention of additional machinery, 
and on the falling-off of the export trade, 
the manufacturing and trading popula¬ 
tion have been left without resource, 
and hence the accumulation of misery. 
This economist urges, therefore, the 
adoption of every variety of policy 
which may or can tend to augment the 
number of families living by the inde¬ 
pendent resources of agriculture; and, 
as one means, he proposes that the poor- 
rates shall he assessed on farmers, in 
proportion to the quantity of land which 
they occupy, and that landlords shall 
pay a land-tax, in proportion to the 
quantity of land ascertained to he in the 
occupation of their tenants. Thus, oc¬ 
cupiers not exceeding 100 acres, should 
pay a single rate, and the owners no 
land-tax; hut, from 100 to 150 acres, 
they should pay a half-rate extra, and 
the owners 2s. per acre land-tax ; from 
150 to 250 acres, a double late, and 3s. 
per acre; liom 250 to 500 acres, a 
treble rate, and 0s. per aeie; and, from 
500 acres, upwards, a quadruple-rate 
and 10s. per acre. Poor laud, to ho 
taken a ihird in quautity higher; and 
small farms, nut exceeding live acres, 
used solely as such, to he liable to no 
rate or tax. This plan, its projector 
conceives, would diminish the incen¬ 
tives to landed monopoly ; compel land¬ 
lords to consider the interests of the 
community, as well as their own; pro¬ 
vide lor the poor, by the very means 
which now aggravate povrity; double 
the present number of tanning establish¬ 
ments ; draw 300,000 families from the 
over-peopled towns, leaving full em¬ 
ployment to the remaining artizaus and 
traders; reduce the poor-rates to their 
ancient standard; ami, in fine, substitute 
univci sal happiness for that state of 
hopeless misery which now pervades 
the empire. 

A General History of Music, from the 
earliest times to the piescnl; comprising 
the lives of eminent compose) s ami mu¬ 
sical writers, is preparing by l)r. Busby. 

Excursions tlnosiglt Ireland, to be 
comprised in eight volumes, eonlaining 
400 engravings, will speedily appear. 

Professor Jameson announces a 
Manual of Miueialogy; ami also Ele¬ 
ments of Geology, with illustrative 
plates. 

The first number of a Continuation 
to llitHAKDSox’s Copies of Rate Giaiu* 
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per Portraits, including some to Noble’s 
Supplement, will appear in a few days. 
Each number will contain tour portraits, 
8vo. and 4to. 

A Statistical Account, or Parocbiai 
Survey of Ireland, is preparing for pub¬ 
lication, by W. Shaw Mason, esq. 

Reliquiae Statistic* de Hibernifi; con¬ 
sisting of extracts from documents re- 
kiting to the government and state of 
Ireland, and of tables of civd and mili¬ 
tary establishments, fkc. during the reign 
of Charles I. forming a Supplement to 
“ The Anatomy of Ireland, bv Sir Wm. 
Petty, 1672,” arc printing. 

The Vcslriad, or the Opera; a mock 
epic poem, in live cantos, with illustra¬ 
tive annotations and engravings, is pre¬ 
paring by the author of “ The Banquet," 
“ 'Tlie Dessert,” &e. &c. 

Dr. Pluming is preparing a General 
View of the Structure, i’u not ions, and 
Classification of Animals; with plates 
and illnsti ations, adapted in a particular 
manner to facilitate the study of British 
Zoology. 

Dr. 11 \HKi\fiTON has in the piess, 
and will publish sboitly, an extension of 
his Theory and System of Chemistry, 
elucidating all the phenomena without 
one single anomaly. 

A short Account is in tho press, of 
some of the principal Hospitals of 
Prance, Italy, Switzerland, and the 
Netherlands; with rcmaiks upon the 
climate and diseases of those countiics; 
by Henry William Carter, AI.D. 
F.B.S.E. one of Dr. Kadcliffc’s travel¬ 
ling Fellows lioiu the University of 
Oxford. 

Mr. John Clay has in the press, a 
woih tending to pi ore that aFiccTiadc 
is essential to llie welfare of Great Bri¬ 
tain ; consisting of an Inquiry into the 
Cause of the present distressed State of 
the Country, and the consequent in¬ 
crease of Pauperism, Misery, and 
Crime. 

Thu author of Conversations on Che¬ 
mistry, ike. has a new work at press, 
entitled Couvei sat ions on Nalutal Phi¬ 
losophy, in which the Elements me 
familiarly explained, and adapted to the 
cotnpichcnsiou of young persons; illus¬ 
trated with plates, by Dowry. 

The Day of Agineourt, and other 
Poems, will shortly be published. 

Illuxtlations of the Novels and Tales 
of llie Author of Waverley, are pre¬ 
paring in twelve prints, after original 
designs by William Allan, to be etir 
graved in the first sty le of the art. 


Travels in the North of Germany, de¬ 
scribing the present state of tho social 
and political institutions, the agriculture, 
maim factious, commerce,education, arts, 
and marmots, of that country, particu¬ 
larly in the kingdom of Hanover, are 
announced by Thomas Hodgskin, esq. 
in 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Rev. Mr. Nolan’s Polyglot 
Grammar, in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, French, Italian, Spa¬ 
nish, German, ant^ modern Greek, is 
printing; and the French, Italian, Latin, 
and Greek languages arc completed. 

• It appears, by the University Calen¬ 
dar, of Cambridge, for 1819, that the total 
number of members of this University, 
whose names are on the boards, is 3698, 
being 234 more than the preceding year, 
and an increase of 1376 since 1804, wlicn 
the number was but 2122: furnishing a 
proof of the decline of trade, and of tho 
necessity which exists of seeking em¬ 
ployment in the learned professions. 

Biographical Illtisli ations of flic Coun¬ 
ty of Worcester, written from original 
com mimical ions, &e , by Mr. Cham- 
ur.H*. author of the Histories of Malvern 
and \\ orcester, are in preparation. 

Mr. 1‘ye, who compiled a dictionary 
of ancient geography, has in the press, 
a Description of Modern Eiimingham, 
emphatically termed llie Toy-shop of 
Europe; whereunto will be annexed, 
observations made during an excursion 
round the town, in the summer of 
1818. 

A New Version of some of the Epistles 
of St. Paul and of the Epistle of St. 
James, is about to be submitted to the 
public in a cheap form. The translator 
has had Campbell in view as to the ar- 
i alignment and manner of (lie work, and 
much care and pains have been bestow¬ 
ed to exhibit the exact sense of tho 
Apostles. 

Hints on the Sources of Happiness, 
addressed to her children by a Mother; 
will be published in a lew days. 

Shortly will lie published, the Wan¬ 
dering Jew ; being an authentic account 
of the manners nod customs of the most 
distinguished nations, interspersed with - 
anecdotes of celebrated men of different 
periods since the last destruction .of the 
Temple of Jerusalem; in a nanativc, 
supposed 1o have been written by that 
mysterious character. 

A new weekly newspaper is an¬ 
nounced, under the title of the Spec¬ 
tator of Lilcraluic and Politics, which 
“ aspires to a higher rank than that of a 

pi ere 
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mere ephemeral productionand we 
hope that its aspirations will be gratified, 
if ita title be founded on its regard to 
truth. 

A volume of Select Fables is in the 
press, aud will speedily lie published, 
with cuts, designed and engraved on 
wood, by Thomas and John Bewick, 
previous to the year 1784; and embel¬ 
lished with a highly-finished portrait of 
T. Bewick, engraved on wood by Charl- 
tou Ncsbit, from an original picture. It 
will be printed uniform with the Histo¬ 
ries of Quadrupeds and British Birds, 
and the Fables of jEsop. 1 

The Reyal Medical Society of Copen- 
liageu, which has cxistod more than 
forty years, aud is similar to those esta¬ 
blished at London, Edinburgh, and 
Paris, has just published a filth volume 
of a new scries of its transactions, 
entitled Acta nova Regia Sucietatis 
Havnietuis , which had been postponed 
for sixteen years. Twenty-six papers, 
on various medical subjects, form this 
collection; many of them display a con¬ 
siderable degree of research: from the 
industry and accuracy with which the 
description of the diseases, mode of 
treatment, and dissections, arc detailed, 
they will tend ccpially to elucidate the 
object of their enquiries. 

A Prospectus has been published of 
an Historical and Characteristic Tour 
of the Rhine, from Mayenoc to Coblcntz, 
In six monthly parts. It will contain a 
complete history and picturesque de¬ 
scription of a portion of country so full 
of curious and interesting circumstances, 
as well as so resplendent for its land¬ 
scape, grandeur, and beauty; aud it will 
be embellished with twenty-four highly 
finished and coloured engravings, from 
drawings expressly made by an eminent 
artist, resident near the banks of the 
Rhine, and habitually familiar with 
every part. 

A new edition of Mr. Darcy Lever’s 
Young Sca-Oflicer's Sheet Anchor, or 
p Guide to Practical Seamanship; in 
i vol. 4(0. with considerable improve¬ 
ments, will appear shortly, 

A new and greatly enlarged Collec¬ 
tion of Speeches, by the Right Holt. 
John Philpot Curran, late Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland; including bis me¬ 
morable Speech on the Trial of the 
Shcarses, and several others never be¬ 
fore collected, with a memoir and por¬ 
trait of Mr. Curran, will appear curly 
this month. 

Mr. Paxton’s work on Gas, will be 
published iu a few days. 


jin a few days will be published, the 
Fortnight’s Visit Concluded; containing 
original, moral, and instructive tales; 
in one volume, with engravings on 
wood, neatly executed by Branston, 
from original designs. Also, a Fairy 
Tale, entitled the Magic Spell, or 
Extraordinary Lives and Singular Ad¬ 
ventures of Prince Lueilio; and his 
sister Princess Rayouetlc; in one vo¬ 
lume, with engravings on wood, neatly 
executed by Branston, from original 
designs. 

The first part of a French translation 
of Dr. Wilson Philip’s Treatise on 
Febrile Diseases, by Dr. Lctic, was 
published in Paris last month. 

Geometrical Problems, deducible from 
the first six books of Euclid’s Elements, 
arranged and solved; with an Appen¬ 
dix, containing the Elements of Plano 
Tiigonometry, for the use of the 
younger students; ‘by the Rev. M. 
Bland, 51.D. fellow of St. John's Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge; will be published in a 
few days. 

Captain Manry lias invented and 
completed a light fire-carl, which was 
lately exhibited at the Royal Bin racks 
at Yarmouth. It is provided with 
every necessary apparatus for extin¬ 
guishing fires, to be applied by one man 
only on the first alarm. 

Mr. S. Bourne’s proposed “ Act to 
amend the laws for the relief of the 
Poor,” contained the following clauses: 

“ And whereas, by an Act passed iu the 
45U year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the church-wardens and overseers of the 
poor arc directed to set to work certain 
ersons therein described: and whereas 
y the laws now in force sufficient powers 
are not given to the church-wardens and 
overseers, to enable them to keep such 
persons fully and constantly employed: be 
it further enacted, that it shall be lawful 
for the churcli-wardcns and overseers of 
the poor of any parish, with the conseut 
of (he inhabitants thereof in vestry as- 
scmhled, to take into their hands any land 
or gronnd which shall belong to such 
parish, or to the church-waidens and over¬ 
seers of the poor of such parish, or to Hie 
poor thereof, or to purchase, or to hire and 
take on lease, for, and on account of the 
parish, any suitable poition or portions of 
land, within or near to such parish, not 
exceeding twenty acres in the whole; and 
to employ and set to work in the culti¬ 
vation of such land, on account of the 
parish, any such persons, as by law they 
are diiected to set to work, aud to pay to 
such of the poor persons so employed as 
shall not be supported by the parish, rea¬ 
sonable wages lor their work; aud the poor 
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persons so employed shall have such and 
the like remedies for the recovery of their 
wages, and sliall be subject to snch and 
the like punishment for misbehaviour in 
their employment, as other labourers in 
husbandry are by law entitled and subject 
to.—“ Provided, and be it further enacted, 
that, for tite promotion of industry amongst 
the poor, it shall be lawful for the church¬ 
wardens and overseers of the poor of any 
parish, with the consent of the inhabitants 
in vestry assembled, to let any portion and 
portions of such parish land as aforesaid, 
or of the land to be so purchased or taken 
on account of the parish, to any poor and 
indii'trions inhabitant of the parish, to be 
by hint or her occupied and cultivated on 
lus or her own account, and for his or her 
own benefit, at snch reasonable rent, and 
for such term as shall by the inhabitants in 
vestry be fixed and determined.” 

It is however our opinion, that, if 
laud were at liberty, thousands of small 
capitalists would loot it, and the effect 
be produced, not merely as charity, but 
as a consequence of a better system of 
policy. 

GERMANY. 

According to the Ephcmeridcs of 
Wiemcr, Vienna has eight public libra¬ 
ries, of which three only contain 438,000 
volumcsra&MK. the imperial library, 
300,000 Jpfiyteil books, exclusive of 
70,000 ,,mc(s and dissertations, and 
15,000 manuscripts; the university 
library, 108,000 volumes; and the 
Thcrcsianum, 30,000. 'Flic number in 
the other five is not exactly known. 

The royal library at Munich possesses 
400,000 vols.; the library at Gultiugcu, 
(one of the most select,) presents 
280,000 works or numbers, 110,000 
academical dissertations, and 5,000 
manuscripts; Dresden, 250,000 printed 
books, 100,000 dissertations, and 4,000 
manuscripts; Wolfcnbuttle, 180,000 
printed books, (chiefly ancient), 40,000 
dissertations, and 4,000 manuscripts; 
Stuttgurd, 170,000 vols. and 12,000 
biblcs. Berlin lias seven public libra¬ 
ries, of which the royal binary contains 
160,000 volumes, and that of the 
academy 30,000 ; Prague 110,000 vols.; 
Gratz 105,000 volumes; Frankfort on 
the Maine, 100,000; Hamburgh 100,000; 
Breslau 100,000; Weimar 85,000; 
Mcntz 90,000; Darmstadt 85,000; 
Casscl 60,000; Gotha 60,000; Marbourg 
55,000; Mell in Austria, 35,000; 
Heidelberg 30,000; Wcrningcrode 
30,000; Ncuburg in Austria, 25,000; 
Krems Munster, 25.000; Augsburg 
21,000; Mciuingcn 24,000; Nc w Strelilz 


22,000; Saltzburg 20,000; Magdeburgh 
20,000; Halle 20,000; Landshut 20,000. 
Tlius it appears, that thirty cities of Ger¬ 
many possess, iatlicir principal libraries, 
above three millious of works or 
volumes, without taking into account 
the academical dissertations, detached 
memoirs, pamphlets, or the manuscripts. 

FRANCE. 

According to “ Rceliercbes sur lea 
Bibhothcqiics uncieimes ct modernes,” 
&e. there arc in Paris five public libra¬ 
ries, besides about forty special one* 
The royal library contains about 350,000 
volumes of priuted books, besides the 
same number of tracts, collected into 
volumes, and about 50,000 manuscripts; 
the library of the arscmil, about 150,000 
volumes, and 5000 manuscripts; the 
library of St. Genevieve about 110,000 
volumes, and 2000 manuscripts; the 
magazine library, about 80,000 volumes, 
and 3437 manuscripts; and the city 
library, about 15,000 volumes. In the 
provinces, the most considerable are 
those of Lyons 106,000; Bonnlcaux 
105,000; Aix 72,670; Besancou53,000; 
Toulouse (2) 50,000; Grenoble 42,000; 
Tours 30,000; Metz 31,000; Arras 
34,000; Lc Mans 41,000; Colmar 
30,01)0; Versailles 40,000; Amiens 
40,000. The total number of these 
libraries in France amounts to 273; of 
above 80, the quantity of volumes they* 
contain is not known. From the data 
given in this work, it appears, therefore, 
that the general total of those which are 
known, amounts to 3,315,287, of which 
there arc 1,125,347 in Paris alone. 

We have received several numbers 
of a well.written French Journal called 
Le Politique, the papers in which 
prove, that no people understand the 
theory and practice of liberty better 
than the French. The infractions of the 
Charter, particularly in reguid to the 
liberty of the press, and trial by jury, 
constitute the chief topics. lVc wonder 
the writers do not also refer to the spon¬ 
taneous Proclamation from Hartwell, 
which served as tilt basis of the Charter, 
and,on points of equivocation, is illustra¬ 
tive of its intentions. That proclama¬ 
tion was drawn up by the editor of this 
miscellany, and sent to Louis at Hart¬ 
well ; and liberally, and almost literally 
adopted by him, in defiance of his advi¬ 
sers. He stands pledged to carry both 
Proclamation and Charter into effect; 
and, if he woic wise ami fkuofnt 
enough to do so, it would make his the 
first throne in Europe, by rendering the 

French 
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French the freest people. When our ministration of the government of Eng- 
Cbarlee the Second was adtised to do as land is more plausible than liberal; 
Louis is now doing, he replied, that he while this very plausibility gives it a de- 
had no desire to go again opon his gree of popularity among the great and 
travels! In other parts of this journal, small vulgar, which renders it the strong- 
lhe writers quote the practices of Eng' erf, and therefore (if abused,) in respect 
land as standards; but they ought to to popular freedom, the most dangerous 
know, that, iu regard to liberty, the ad- government in Europe. 


MEDICAL REPORT. 

JIeport ^Diseases and Casualties occurring in the public and private Practice 
of the Physician toko has the care of thr. Western District of the City Dispensary, 
—the limits of which , commencing al the Fleet-street end of Chancery-lane, pass 
through Gray's Inn-lane, Portpool-lane, Hatton Wall, Great Saffron-hill, West- 
street, Smiihjietd-bars, Charterhouse-lane and square j* along Gaswdl-slreet to Old 
street; down Old-street, as far as liunhill-rmo; thence crossing the Old Jewry 
and extending along Queen-street, terminate at the water-side. 


mHE writer of these monthly essays 
JL has recently been summoned to wit¬ 
ness the very last moments of an indi¬ 
vidual who had taken opium in sufficient 
quantity to occasion death; bnt the fatal 
effects of which poison might almost cer¬ 
tainly have been averted, had efficient 
measures of counteraction been promptly 
and properly applied. The reporter has 
likewise lately been engaged in drawing 
up for another publication, an analysis of 
a small volume on poisons, issued from the 
pen of M. Orfila; and it has occurred to 
him, that a concentrated view, in a tabular 
form, of the prominent features of Orfila’s 
work, may not be unacceptable to his 


present readers. Opium and arsenic, it 
will he recollected, were formerly allnded 
to, and their most effectual correctives in¬ 
dicated*; but these, though the principal, 
are by no means the only agents of de¬ 
struction that arc used by design or taken 
in mistake; and it is often of high moment, 
that unprofessional persons should be fur¬ 
nished with means ot promptly acting upon 
these sudden and actions emergencies. 

The following tabic tlu^auist be re¬ 
garded as a mere aid to jHHfejory, or 
document for speedy icfc^^^K‘'*thc ab¬ 
sence of such individuals s^MPfyualilied 
to administer antidotes- upon scientific 
principles. * 


Substances. 

Concentrated acids: the 
vitriolic, nitric, muriatic, 
oxalic, &c. 


Alkalies: soda, ammonia, 
lime, Sec. 


Mercurial preparations: 
corrosive sublimate, &c. 
&c. 


Arsenical preparations: 
white arsenic, &c. <Scc. 


Preparations of copper, 
brass, Sec. verdigris, half¬ 
pence, pins, &c. Sec. 


Symptoms, 

Burning pain, vomiting. 
Matter thrown np effer¬ 
vesces with chalk, or salt 
of tartar, or lime, or mag¬ 
nesia. 


Nearly the same: the 
ejected matter does not 
effervesce with alkalies, but 
with acids. 

Sense of constriction in 
the throat: matter vomited 
sometimes mixed with 
blood. 


Extreme irritation, pain, 
sickness, and speedy death, 
if the poison be not soon 
counteracted. 

Symptoms nearly the 
same as from mercury. 


Correctives. 

Calcined magnesia: one 
ounce to a pint of warm or 
eohl water. A glassful to 
lie taken every two minutes, 
so as to excite vomiting. 
Soap, or chalk and water; 
mucilaginous diitiks after¬ 
wards, such as linseed-tea, 
or gum arnhic and water. 

Vinegar and lemon juice: 
a spoonful or two in a glass 
of water very frequently; 
simply warm water. 

White of eggs: twelve or 
fifteen eggs beat up and 
mijeed with a quart of cold 
water. A glass full every 
three npnutes. Milk, gum- 
water, linseed-tea. 

Warm water with sngar, 
in large quantities, to ex¬ 
cite vomiting. Lime-water, 
soap and water, pearl-ash 
and water, mucilaginous 
drinks. 

White of eggs: (see un¬ 
der mercury,) mucilaginous 
drinks. 

Preparations 
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Preparations of antimo¬ 
ny : emetic tartar, Arc. 


Nitre. 


Phosphorus. 

Lead : sugar of lead, 
goulard exit act, See. 

Opium, henbane, hem- 
lork, miv vomica, deadly 
nightshade berries, mush¬ 
rooms, Ac. Ac. 

\ 


Extreme sickness, with 
other symptoms of poison, 
as above stated. 


Obstinate vomiting, some¬ 
times of blood, Ac. Ac. 

Like mineral arid*. 

Great pam in the sto¬ 
mach, with constriction of 
the tin oat, &c. Are. 

Stupor, desire to vomit, 
heaviness in the head, di¬ 
lated pupil of tly eye, deli- 
] nun, and speedy death. 


Warm water, or sugar 
and water; afterwards a 
grain of opium, or fifteen 
diops of laudanum every 
quarter of an hour, for two 
or three times. 

The same as for arsenic, 
with the exception of lime- 
water and alkalies. 

Same treatment. 

Large ddses of Glauber’s 
or Epsom salts, in warm 
water. 

Four or five grains of tar¬ 
tar emetic in a glass of wa¬ 
ter; if this does not suc¬ 
ceed, four grains of blue 
vitriol, as an emetic. Do 
not give large quantities of 
water. After the poison has 
been ejected, give vinegar, 
lemon juice, Or cream af 
tartar. Strong coffee also 
is useful. 


In the little volume from which have 
been made the above e.xtiaeis, areAuriner 
containc I directions for speedily treating 
persons whore life has been suspended by 
diowning, or taking into the lungs iinrc- 
spirahlc air, as well as methods for detect¬ 
ing adulleiation of wines. To these par¬ 
ticulars, however, the limits of this paper 
prevent ar'uljmrwit adverting 

With diseases, the principal 

Deenliaij ^lpp r'TBfe past^immtluhas appear¬ 
ed to ^au cfthiirfni tendency 

to C| vsipcliinl[Hymuimations ftom slight 
sources. It belies medical praclitioneis 
always to be aware of such tendencies, 


either individual or epidemic, since the 
application of leeches or bhsteis, ill cates 
where the disposition is niaiked, is often 
followed by very severe and piotracted af¬ 
fections both of the sin face and general 
system. The reporter is acquainted with 
several individuals, for whom he should 
scarce venture, under any circumstances, 
to prescribe either the one or the other, 
notwithstanding their complaints might 
abstractedly be such as to warrant and 
to call for their employment. 

*1). Uwins, M.D. 

Tltavies Inn; May ‘JO, 1819. 


* REPORT OF CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


I N Sweden they extract sugar fiom po- 
tatoe starch, and it is calculated that 
2-JO pounds yield forty of muscovado 
sugar. 

Dr. Morrichim, of Rome, has suc¬ 
ceeded hi magnetizing no less than 
seventy-four steel bars, attractive of iron 
filings, and possessing a high polarity. The 
bright soiar beam, admitted by a conve¬ 
nient aperture, is received by the prism. 
The prism is then turned upon its aus so 
as to insulate the violet light, and the ray 
is then projected on the needle by means 
of a lens possessing considerable con¬ 
vexity, aud about three inches diameter. 
The red ray of the spectrum does not 
magnetize, nor the light of combustible 
bodies iullaincd. The violet light of the 
lunar beam has given, in twelve hours, 
magnetic properties more decisive than 
the solar red in seven lionis and a-half. 

Atthesitting of the Academy of.Sciences, 
Paris, on the ;>tli of October, JVl.Thenard 
read a scries of observations oil the oxy- 
JWomtuly Mag. No. 32b. 


genized acids and oxides, which, the author * 
ohseived, embrace facts so singular, that 
they will excite some surprise. 

1. The oxygenized nitric and muriatic 
acids dissolve the hydrate of the deutoxide 
of mercury without effervescence ; but, if 
an excess of alkali be afterwards poured 
into the solution, a coiciderable disengage¬ 
ment of oxygen ensues, and the oxide of 
mercury, winch at first re-appejrs of a 
yellow colour, is quickly reduced. 

2. When this hydrate is brought in con¬ 
tact with the oxygenized nitrate or mu¬ 
riate of potash, it is reduced with equal 
facility. It passes from yellow to giay, 
giving off at the same time much oxygen. 

3. Oxide of gold, obtained tiom the 
miniate by means of baiytes, and contain¬ 
ing such a small poiliou of the base as 
gave it a greenish line, living put, while 
in a gelatinous state, into oxygenized mu¬ 
riatic arid, a strong effervescence in¬ 
stantly followed, occasioned by a disen¬ 
gagement of oxygen. The oxide assumed 

3 N a purple 
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a purple tint, and was soon after com¬ 
pletely reduced. 

4. Oxygenized snlphnric, nitric, and 
phosphoric acids, like the oxygenized 
muriatic acid, cause the oxide of gold to 
assume at first a purple line ; but, instead 
of assuming afterwards the appearance of 
gold that has been precipitated by sul¬ 
phate of iron, it becomes dark-brown. 
These experiments have a tendency to 
prove the existence of a purple oxide of 
this metal. 

5. If oxygenized nitric acid he ponied on 
oxide of silver, a strong effervescence en¬ 
sues, occasioned, as in the preceding cases, 
by a liberation of oxygen. One portion pf 
the oxide is dissolved. The olhei is tiist 
reduced, and afterwards is dissolved, if a 
sufficiency of acid he picseut. 

6. Oxygenized sulphuric and phosphoric 
acids likewise reduce partially the oxide 
of silver, with a strong eft't rvesceiico. 

?. Having already noticed that the. 
oxide of silver and ovygtnixed mmiatic 
acid, by their mutual action, pioducc 
water, disengaging oxygen gas and 
chloride of silver, I now remark that this 
chloride is of a violet colour: hut violet 
chloride, In wever obtained, always leaves 
a metallic residue when treated with 
ammonia. 

8. When a tube containing oxide of 
silver is dipped into a solution ot oxyge- 
liutd nitrate of pota-h, a violent efiti- 
vrxeence ensues; the oxide is i educed the 
stiver is precipitated, ail the oxygen of 
tin oxygenized inti ate is liberated along 
with that of the oxide; and the solution, 
containing merely common nitrate of 
potash, remains neutral, if it was in that 
Mate at first. 

y. Oxide of silver produces the same 
effects on oxygenized militate ot' potash 
as oil the oxygenized mtiate. 

10. When silver in a state of mnmtc di¬ 
vision is put into oxvgenized mtiate oi 
muriate of potash, all the oxygen of the 
salt is instantly lilteiated. Tiie silver is 
not affected, anil the salt remains neutral 
os before. The action is much less lively 


when the silver is in a less divided state ; 
and the action is always less violent with 
the muriate than with tiie nitrate. 

11. Iron, zinc, copper, bismuth, lead, 
and platinum, possess, like silver, the 
property of separating the oxygen of the 
oxygenized nitrate and muriate of potash. 
Iron and zinc arc oxidized, while oxygen is 
evolved : the others are not sensibly oxi¬ 
dized. They weie all used in the state of 
filings. 

The action of gold and of tin was like¬ 
wise tried. They produced no sensible 
action on the neutral solutions; or, at most, 
only a few hubbies weie hhciatcd, and 
these at intei vals. 

19. The peroxide of manganese and 
that of lead are also capable ot decom¬ 
posing tbc oxygenized mtiate and nninutr 
of potadi. Only a small quantity ot these 
oxides i' rcqmicd to expel the whole of 
tiie oxygen fiom the solution. The efier- 
vescenre is hn-U. 1 believe that the 
pcioxide of manganese undergoes no 
alteration. It is mt impossible that the 
peroxide of lead may be ieduced to alowcr 
dcgicc of oxidation. 

1.7. Though nitric arid, as is known, 
has no at lion on the peroxide of manga¬ 
nese and <ifle.nl, the oxygenized mine 
acid dissolves bub of them w«th facility, 
:.i'Coinpauied by a g-icat disengagement of 
oxygen g.is. I'oUsli pioduees in tie- 
manganese solution a blaokSfteelty prtc.pi- 
tali ; and, m tl>ai of lcatl,t|fjbl&fc-colt;med 
pieeipitate. The laltei is Im&. oxiiliz.ti! 
l liiiii pci oxide of lead , tor, treated with 
mine arid, it yieid- ninate'of lead and a 
llea-t domed itMtlnmn. Oil adding the 
pout'll, theic is nistuntly a stiong effer- 
vest encf. 

1 I. The oxygenized sulphates, phos¬ 
phates, and tluates, exhihn with (lie osnlf 
of silvn, villi 'liver, and probably with 
other bodies, tiie same pint iionienu as the 
oxygenized mtiate and mm iale of potash ; 
and ihe gieatei ihiiiiIxt tit the oxygenized 
alkaline salts possess the same properties 
as the oxygenized salts ofpoiasli. 


MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


T HE present lias been a month, like 
former ones, injimoiis to the com¬ 
merce and industry of the British islands. 
.Little export tiade; little demand in 
any quarter for our mamdaetiiies or pio- 
duce ; and, in consequence, a general stag¬ 
nation in every hiaiielinf trade and employ¬ 
ment ; with tiie accompaniments of bank¬ 
rupt merchants, and a population starving, 
which the Pitt policy had drawn into 
towns “ lo manufacture for all the world !” 
Raw materials ot every kind have, in con¬ 
sequence, been deprived in price from 
SOI. to 501. per cent, and labour, from ids. 


or 12s. to 6s. or 7s. per week! Cotton, 
non, and wool, the tlnce great staples, 
ami all concerned in them, have xufieietl 
heavy shucks; and file gains from rising 
prices, have, in many eases, been more 
than !osi by the rapid fall. We do not 
hesitate, for our parts, to ascribe much of 
this arrumulated evil to the moral impres¬ 
sion eieated till over the world by the 
crooked policy of our statesmen at Si. 
Helena, in Italy, in Saxony, in 1’ianee, 
and pci haps also in South America, ami 
in India. We must abate our i'iuiik, if 
we would he succisssict. tkaiijers, ami 
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we must be just, if we would be pros- isting stupor from its members. Lord 
perous. It is vain to strujru;le against John Russell lias described some of the 
the muial resentments of mankind. Heie eatisesthe effects are visible, alas! in our 
i- n topic for Paihamrnt; if any stimulus cii-tom-house-.,ports,manufacturingtown;, 
will arouse its apathy, and remove the ex- and declining public rov< nuc. 


PRICKS of MERCHANDIZE. April 21. May ‘20. 


Cocoa, W. I. common £3 

0 

0 to 4 

10 

0 

£2 10 

0 to 4 

.5 

0 per ewt. 

Coffee, Jamaica, oiihiiarv 3 

10 

0—4 

lft 

O 

3 

0 

0—4 

0 

0 ditto. 

—.——-, line , 

ft 

1 l 

0 — 6 

10 

0 

4 

15 

0—5 

lft 

0 ditto. 

-, Mocha . 

(i 

4 

0—0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 — 

0 

0 per ewt. 

Cotton, W. I. common . 

. 0 

1 

2 — 0 

1 

1> 

ll 

O 

1 

0 — 0 

1 

2 per lb. 

-, Dcmci.ira . . 

0 

1 

2—0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

2—0 

1 

6 ditto. 

Cun rails. 

ft 

10 

0 — ft 

12 

0 

ft 

8 

0 — ft 

ID 

0 per ewt. 

Furs, ’1 tirhey 

2 

13 

0—2 

16 

0 

1 

10 

0—2 

13 

0 ditto. 

Fi i\, Riga . 

80 

0 

0 — 0 

tt 

0 

80 

0 

0 — 0 

0 

0 per ton. 

Mci-iji, Riga Rhine 

40 

0 

0 — ft() 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 — 48 

0 

0 ditto. 

Hops mu Pockets 

6 

to 

0—8 

8 

0 

6 

10 

0—8 

3 

0 per ewt. 

---, Bags . 

ft 

12 

0—6 

lft 

0 

6 

0 

0—7 

7 

0 ditto. 

lion, lititi-h, Bus . 

13 

0 

0 — 14 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 — 14 

O 

0 per ton. 

-——, Pigs , 

8 

10 

0 — 9 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0—9 

10 

0 ditto. 

tbl, Lucca .... 

17 

0 

0 — 17 

10 

0 

16 

16 

0 — 17 

0 

0 per jar. 

—, Oalipoli 

00 

0 

0 — 0 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 — 8ft 

0 

0 per ton. 

Rags 

. 2 

3 

0—0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0—0 

0 

0 per ewt. 

Raisins, bloom or jai, new 4 

2 

0—4 

ft 

0 

0 

1 ) 

lft 

0—4 

0 

0 ditto. 

Rice, Carolina, in w 

g 

n 

0 — 2 

10 

0 

2 

o 

0—2 

8 

0 ditto. 

——, East India 

0 

12 

0 — 0 

16 

0 

0 

11 

0 — 0 16 

0 ditto. 

Silk, Cnma, raw 

1 

8 

0—1 

U 

0 

1 

8 

0 — 1 

14 

0 per lb. 

-, Bengal, skein 

0 

17 

2 — 1 

0 

10 

0 

17 

2—1 

0 

10 ditto. 

Spices, Cimiamon . 

0 

11 

4 — 0 

11 

6 

0 

10 

1—0 

10 

3 ditto. 

-, Cloves . . 

0 

3 

4 — 0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

1—0 

3 

3 ditto. 

-, Nutmegs 

0 

ft 

9 — 0 

6 

0 

0 

ft 

2 — 0 

5 

4 ditto. 

-— ■■, {/owner, black 

0 

0 

7 J — 0 

0 

H 

0 

0 

71— 0 

0 

7 g- ditto. 

-, t- 7 ———, white 

0 

0 

10 — 0 

Cl 

HA 

0 

0 

lot— (> 

0 

11 ditto. 

Sniiits, Brandy, Cogmar 

: 0 

ft 

8—0 

6 

6 

0 

ft 

8—0 

6 

6 per gal. 

1 

I 

J 

g 

r. 

K ' 

cT 

Is 0 

3 

6—0 

3 

8 

0 

3 

0 — 0 

3 

3 ditto. 

-, Rum, Jamaica 

0 

3 

2—0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

2—0 

4 

6 ditto. 

Sugar, hrown . . 

s 

6 

0—3 

8 

0 


0 

0—3 

3 

0 per ewt. 

-, Jamaica, tine 

4 

0 

0 — 4 

ft 

0 

»> 

lft 

0—3 

18 

0 ditto. 

-, East India, brown 

1 

<i 

0—1 

10 

0 

1 

4 

0—1 

8 

0 ditto. 

-, lump, line . 

ft 

2 

0 — 5 

lft 

0 

4 

11 

0 — 4 

18 

0 ditto. 

Tallow, town-melted 

3 

1-1 

6 — 0 

0 

0 

si 

7 

0—0 

0 

0 ditto. 

-, Kus-ia, yellow 

3 

0 

0 — 3 

10 

0 

«» 

0 

0 — 3 

3 

0 ditto. 

Tea, Holu-u 

0 

V 

4 — 0 

a 

61 

0 

0 

1—0 

2 

3 per lb. 

—, Hyson, best . 

0 

ft 

8—0 

6 

6 

0 


8—0 

6 

6 ditto. 

Wine, Madcna,old 

00 

0 

0 —120 

u 

0 

$0 

0 

0 —120 

0 

0 pei pipe. 

Pint, old 

no 

0 

0 — 12.1 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 —125 

(i 

0 ditto. 

-, Shelly 

1 m 

0 

O —120 

0 

0 

no 

0 

0 —120 

0 

0 per butt. 

Premiums of lnsmuuc 

r.— - ■ 

fiiicrnsev or 

Jeisey, 

1 fis.— 

Coik or Dublin, 

l&A—Bel- 

fa-t, t '>s.—llamluo', 10 s. 1 

l.d.- 

—Madcna. 

, 20 s. a 

iWs.-* 

-Jamaica, 30s.— 

Greenland, 

out and home, 3jg. 











< 'mu sc 0 / Krcliunge, , 

Mill/ 

28 . 

.—Amsterdam 

, 11 

11.—Hamburgh, 3a. 

—Paris, 24 25. 


—Leghorn, M>[ —Lisbon, ftftl.—Dublin, I t per cent. 

At Messis. Wolteand Edmonds' Canal Office, Chance Alley, Cornlnll— Grand Junction 
Can\ i. share* sell fur 2191. per tool, share.—Birmingham, in.iol.—Coventry, 10501.— 
Leeds and Liveipool, Cl 101.—Trent and Mersey, 16001.— East India Dock, 1801. per 
slime.—West India, -1821.—The Strand lUcmuE, id. 10s. —West Middlesex Water- 
Works, 121.—(i\s Licht Company, 931. 

Gold in bars 4l. Is. pci oz.—New doubloons II. I's.—Silver in bins 5s. (id. 

The 11 per cent. Consols, on the 2i.st, were 71 ; on the 2-1 th, eft’, and on the 28tli, 
67]j.—The ft percents, on the same days, 104 J, yaj, and too*-, respectively. Bank 
.Stock on the same, 236, 203, and 21*0, respectively.—Exchequer Bills, 2 d. same day*, 
veie ft.-,, 2s. and 3s, pr. 


;3 N 2 


Al.PHAJsETir.Al. 
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Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies and Dividends announced between the 
20 th of April and the 20th of May, 1819; extracted from the JLoiulon Gazettes, 


BANKRUPTCIES. [TM* Month 178.] 

The Solicitors' Names are between Parentheses. 

A THBRTodr J. w»-rin|ton, cabinet maker. [Mefun 
" and co. london 

Alnfworth J. Bolhnlt, Lancashire, whltfter. [Adlingtoii 
and co. london 

Apeleyerd J. Hull bricklayer. (Hlckl, L. 

Aunln T, Alderaaatc ftreet.corn dealer. (Barber 
Abrahami L. and R. Camomile ftreet. oil merchant*. 
(Lewi i • 

A eland T. fen. Greenwich, butcher. [«nter 
Bradfhaw J. Carllfle ftrcct,loho. tailor. [Lowe and co, 
Bound R. Soplcy, Hampftilrc. miller. (flremrldgea 
and co. london 

Bate'1. l.cjbo'.irn. Kent, milter, [Brace and co. L. 
Blackburn W. and r. c. S RuulTceu, City road, corn 
dealer. I Smith and Ton 
Bnurne I, Leek, imnmoneer. (Lons and ro, L. 

Brooke G. Lockwood, Yorklhirc, woollen manufacturer. 
(Battye, I... 

Ball I. Poole, flioemaker. f ft lraander and co. L. 
Becketts, and J. Roberta. Silver llreet, Wood ftreet, 
trimming manuDAurcri. [Butler 
Dlachford R. Littlr Tuwer hi’l, ftitioner> [ Abbott 
Baftum C. Norwich, cnathinakrr. [Tilbury and co t. 
Bromley J. jun. Stafford, ftioemaker. (Price and co. L> 
Ball T. FromeSelwooda wool flap let. [Rrkdger and co. 

Brown R. and G. H. Harris BotolpU lane, wholclale 
iron mou >era. (Oakley and co. L. 

Bevlt T. Oxford llreet, coach maker. [Csilon 
Barlow J. Bolton, druggift. [Adllngton and co. L. 
Blake T. Cowei, b>ewrr t [Bogus, L. 

Blrt W. Briftol broker. [Poole and co. L> 

Beardfworth J. and 1 Bealey, Black bum, cotton manu- 
fatturer*. (Milne ami Parry, L, 

Cooke W. Birmingham, merchant. (Long and co. 
Chapman J. Margate, baker. (Bell and co* L. 

Cooper g. Walton on Thames, brewer. (Rogers and 
fon, london 

Cohen C a sc. Swithiu 1 ! lane, merchant. [Bennett 
and to. 

Cox J. !*t John ftreet, linen draper. [ Dob fon, jun. 
Clunie R, a. Berwick upon Tweed, corn merchant. 
(Swain and co. L. 

Cummings J. O.born ftreet, brewer* (Argill 
Dunderdale H. London, and w.T. Dunderdale, Manches 
ter, merchants [ Hurd and c,«. L. 

Dixon w. J in. Liverpool, wine merchant. (Lowe 
and co. london 

Dyer w. fen AJdrrfigare ftreet. jeweller. [Upfdell 
Doming P. Worfley. Lanuafhirc, innkeeper. (Adlingtoa 
and co london 

Dawfon G. and W. I ongden, Silver firect, Wood ftreet, 
colour manufadtureis. tPifher 

Deakin T. and T. Dyer, Birmingham, dealers. (Clarke 
and <-o- london 

Davis D. New Bond ftreet, Jeweller. (Mayhew and co. 
Dickenfon J MaucheAer, dealer. [Hurd and Johufon, 
Temple 

Duffil J. Bromfgrovc, grocer. (FUdgate and co. I. 
Bllerby T. Poole, linen draper. (bwerte and co L. 

Id ward s W. Manchefter. manufacturer* [Aldington 
and Co london 

Swbank J. Little Bulh lane. Cannon ftreet, bottle mer* 
chant. (Ham foil 

Elliott W. Jun. 'lunbridce Wells, cheefemonEer, (Us* 
bald eft on Inndon 

Earl T. Ringfton, barge mafter. (Clare and co. L. 

Evans 6. Briitol, victualler, (Foote and co, Gray’s inn 
fquari' 

Folder J. Savage gardens, Tower hill, merchant. (Wilde 
Filhcr I . Live)p<x*l m ifter mariner. {l)a* i« and to. l. 
Fox R. Jun. Noi ■ icts ft Ik tnerect [Taylui and lg. L. 
Foot B ■ Giaccthurth ftreet, tavern keeper. [Keardon 
and co. 

Firth M. Cooper bridge* Dewsbury, Yorkfliire, lime 
burner. (Hattyr 

Flaftion F. Berwick ftreet, Buho, Jeweller. (Mayhcw 
and co, 

Cray J. Drury fane, baker. (Willett 
Cort'Jii J. H. and J. and w. Roliirts. lottinyton, Lanca- 
(bird, cotton [pinners. n Jarke and co. L* 

Grimsby J. B. Hull, haheriu flier, <Buffer and co. L« 

Goode T* Lepininfter, draper. (Pesifon L. 

Gortreujt J> Mincing lane, broker. iKluntand co* 
Goode |. Livrrpool, mcicluur. [Avifon auti co. 

Golding J, C'dchefter, ta> ner* (Nelf.m, L, 

Georg'' b. and R. Webb, Bnftol, fugar refiners. (Clarke 
Bud co.iondun 

George w. yrome S el wood, Somerfeifliire. clothier, 
(Williams, L, 

Goldnpy T. Chippenham- tlu‘h.er. [Few and co, L, 
Holbrook G* FUtrt marks', poulterer. [Kiia 
Hunter J. anu J. Qrr, Barge yard, Buckiersbury, mer¬ 
chants. [Par ton 

Hepkc T. a»d H. o. Von Poft,6t. Mary at hill, me* chants. 

(Brpith and to. 

Holrovde J. Halifax, faftor. (Bennett and co, L. 

Hale k. Kiftsopigate ftreet, tavern keeper. [Alilfton 
ar.dco 

Htndwioh S, and J. Mprtey, Ludgaie hill, linen drapers. 
[Hartley 

Bftjdar E. PuddiuRonc, jicrefordlbirp, auctioneer. 
[Bath* lunuoc 


Hartley C, Whitehaven, joiner. [ I owden and co. L, 
Harris R. Wood ftieet, hpiulfields, liatinner. (Jfsaca 
Hornby a. Liverpool, brtwer. (ftistkttuck and co. L« 
Hodgfon R. Fleet Aiect- oilman. (Guy 
Hall W. Highgate, viftuallcr. [Howell, L. 

Harrold D. Warren ftreet, Fitaroy [quire, coachtnakcr- 
[Abraham 

Higton I. and J. Brewer, Broadway, BUckfriara, ware- 
houfeman. [Bwaln and co, 

Harris H. Bradford, Wilts, baker. (King and co. L, 
Halmhaw J. and J. Swallow, Hcckmondwike, Yorkfliire, 
carpetmaoufafturcis. [Evans, L. 

Hirft A- Beverley, Yorkfliire, cloth manufacturer, 
(Rattle, london 

Illingworth J. Leeds, merchant. (Willful), L. 

Jordan R, and J, Smith, Stratford, and J, Litchfield, 
coach proprietors [Wilkntfoiu L, 

J up Ion w, aud fi, Wignall, Liverpool, turpentine did lllerw 
(Adliugton and co, L 

Jones s, o. Princes ftreet, Lambeth, potter. [Evict 
and co, 

Jackfon R, W, Melkfhsm, Wilts, grorer, (Hanham, L. 
Kitchingman J, Cateaton ftreet, inn chant, [G>lby 
Xlcft H, w, V, Narrow wall, Lambeth, oil merchant, 
(Rourdillon and co, 

Kaln R. Curtain road, and W. H, Call), New Union ftrcct. 
Little Moorftelda, merchants. (btranun and co, 
Laing C, Garford ftreet, Liincnoufe hole, (hip chandler, 

[ Dennetts and co, L 

Lloyd J, Carnarvon, fliopkerper, (Arlington and co. I , 
Lough R, Upper Ground ftrcct, braft founder, [Rleafdale 
and co. 

Lever W, bhadwcll, grocer, [Amory and co-* 

Linoiey W, J, W, and A, Mtwr, Bah, hlk me red e, 
(Hodgfon, L 

Lowe G, Manchefter, merchant. [Willis and co, 
Lawrence R, Min.ty, Wilts, grocer, fblake and co, I, 
Langfton R, feu, Manrhcftri, cut tun meichants, (Kills, L« 
Lever J, A(hby de la Zouch, drupe*. (i ong and ui, I., 
Luwe G, and B, Cohen Manch^-fter. fullian manufsc* 
turers, [Hurd «.id co, L 

Lavell J, York wharf, Lambeth, ftonr merchant, 
[Wright 

Lanfdeli J, Northampton fquare, victualler, (Robinfon 
and co, 

Lewis J, Mincing lane, merchant. [Noy and co, L, 
LangtonR, London, met chant [Chencr 

Moon J. Alicb' Barn. Laucafluie, coUim merchant* 
(Milne and co, L, 

Mectiter k- Briftoi, cloth dealer, f 
Manning W, Briliol dealer, (King, L,^Kv 7 
Morton R, M bheptun Mallet, gre err, [ King and CD, I , 
Mallinlon l>, and i, 1 cpton, Yorkfliire, cJutftieta, (Ja« 
comb and cn, L, 

Meaden w, Bath, coach makrr, (Bennett and co- L, 
Montague D, Wed ftreet. Weft Smitbticld, luap mauutac- 
turer, (AJIifton a>«d co, 

Marks J, Bath p m , New load, Chinaman, [lewis 
Mufs B, Chamber ftreet, Goodman’s fi les, watchmaker, 
Mayhcw and co, 

Midglcy K, Harden, Yorkfliire, worded mannfafturer, 
Jtrw and co, londmi 

Martin M, D, Bmling.un Arcade, Piccadilly, jeweller- 
(Cardale and to, 

Mumford t, Livcipoul, filverfinith. [ Dacic and John, L, 
Nightingale J, and T, name, vf, rgc ftreet. Penman 
(quart , tillers, (Fielder and co, 

Noms']\ whire Ha t yitd Diuryianc victualler 
On- Rsrgc. yard, Buckleisbi ry, nicrihant, [Farton 
Ougbcoi) J, iH’ictcnd Mills, wurwickfhire, fnai.utadurer* 
[Hall, Gieat lanu* ftrcct, L- 
Fierre R, Exeter, ftone roalon, (Daike and ro, L, 

Pyer G, Newport, Motiinuuthihire, Ihopkccpcr, ( Foo/e 
and co. london 

Penio d J, Watlinp, ftreet, warehnufcmmi, (Birkett 
Fulmer J, Wclimgiiuroiigh, \o tiumpionfliire, wine and 
fpint merchant, (Fnrftcr ai d co, L, 

Fuxiey J, Alderinanbury, carpenter, (Gray, Kingflsnd 
road 

Farfijiis a. Momagu mews, Mary la boune, horfe dealer, 

(f lelder and co, 

Pratiington w, and A, L, Bewdley, Worcefterfhlre. 

grocers, i Benbow and CO, I. 

PetTB R, Wuiringtun, giocer, (Mafon and co, L, 

Feake T, Great CoggerOiall, corn fadtor, (CJarkff 
and co Joudon 

Parker w, Bridgwater, maltfter, [ Alexander and co. L 
Puwell J, and B, Hoiborn hill, oi .and colourmaa. (Mott 
Kichardiuu s, Mcholas lane, merchant, (hmlrh 
Roisitcr E, Wamui.fter, clothier. (Edmunds, L 
kioiey R, Baling Jane, carpenter, [Hudlun 
Rees W, i.ougher But, Glamorgaulhlic, copper ftneltea* 

(Price, l 

Rarnfry w, North Shield;., ilnp owner, (Mitchell 
and co, L 

Rhoades T, jun, Queen ftreet, Hoxton. alafs mouoter, 
f Bennett, L 

Roblnibn T. and T« H, and R, Hancock, Manchefter, coa- 
ton merchants, (Bill-., L 

Read J* and j. Hellyer, Bt, Mary at h\\U merchanti* 

' Montrl' u and co- 

Rlchardfon T King ftreet, Spltalfieldv, filk weaver, 
(Few and co, 

Richards J E c and j, Martin’s lane, merchants, 
i vvrirht 

Radford l »♦ rand,tailor, [Lewis 


Seif 
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*clf * H whWeemft dreet, *rocer, (Willett 
Smith T Vurk, Suiter f*»or, I Cjrre, L 
Sttththi t »nH J Ardwicki iandhire, I rule, I, 
hliog bv 1 MancIwHer, eilico primer. lKay 
Sbeiiherd M F.rch.m, Li-icilhire, dealer m hope. [Alex- 
aiider and co. L .... , 

Smith e Torhillftreet, Chinaman. I Attainder and co t L 
s.-e-mfon T Hull, (hip builder, {*ofl»f and co, L 
smith w Newcaftle upon Tyne, grocer, (Amory 
BTld CO, L 

Shnobr.dee C Kenfington, draper. (Wilde. L 

,den It Canterbury, linen diaper, I walker and co, L 
S.udamere G Manchefter, woollen curd mcnutaftnrer. 
I Adlinatnit and co, L 

Smirhfnn ft wnallejr, Ltncalhire, butter faftor, (Ma- 
kiiiAin, L 

scanty I nuftiii Friafa, merchant, (Oennetti and to, 
TurkT Soft *reet, sewgaee market, butcber, (Lewi. 
Tnompfon T Rrdcrofi (tract, calenderer, (Palmer and cu, 
lupman J Great KuOcll Breet,' watchmaker, |.]oiiea 

and cOg 

Tavlnr r Bnftol, fnuff filler, (Lambrrt and co, L 
Thjnip(.m ) Joiner ttie*r, Southwark, victualler. (Pratt 
7 ayJoi d Ctiildlord, liquor merchant (Child 
Tiaenfor c w and J Fuller lane, button fellers. (Jones* 
New in b 


Wllfon T St, John’s ftreer, ClerkenveH, cirpenter. TJonet 
wood R Hart ftreer, Bloomahury, paper lunger, (Hudfuti 
William* w G Ttiiogmortoo Arect, tuAioiutT* (AUifton 
and co, _ . _ 

Wyatt T St John’s ftreer, Stnittifield, fttge coach mafter. 

Warne W*Great Queen ftrrct, Lincoln’s inn fields, f Jone* 
Wharton w and J Leamlnfter, earners. (Betake* L 
WattJ vrefton, linen draper, (£Ui», L 
Williams K Birmingham, victualler, (Edmunds, L 
Wild R Craven ftreet. Strand, tailor. tl'afinoru 
Watts w F Go port, victualler, fPlafbxnau, L 
wothfrspuon M Liverpool, merchant, C Lowe and oi.L 
Wllfun E Ncwcadie upon 1 yne, merchant, £Atklnf« 
and co I. 

Walker B w eft bmi'hheld, tailor, [Carpenter 
Wood B Market Harb irciugh, hofier. [Taylnr, 

Williams P G Pnncet ftreet, Mary lebi.ua, painter and 
glazier, (Riyhey 

William* S Brighthelmftone, car^nter, [Palmer and 
Frame, londun 

Yandall E Hoddcadon, coach proprietor, [Gray, Kluga- 
iand mad 

Yates ti Tuinnham court road, plumber, [Turner 
JCimmFr J welbcck ftreet, Cavcndifli ftjuare, rocrclixnt, 
[Oakley and Birch. 


A Hi worth J Manchefter 
Auckland W J Dmicaitcf 
Abbott p D i'uwi3 place, Great 
Ormond ftrtct 
Abbott H „l ime ftieet 
Alhmcail T bnftol 
Boy e R Vppei Thames ftreet 
Buck E llrork^m Shrupthire 
Brags W WluCchueu 
Banks R Liverpool • 

Bnyte J R uni fur d 
Brooke J a»d C Bowftead, f*hefter 
Bonier w k Newcomb, and J Siflon, 
Cannon ftrdt 

■ayiitnn F and w Kiddrrmlnfter 
Batt E 1 lllackihell. and A W Hatt, 
Wisney 

Bifhop r Un niingh sin 
Barnard w i u»yd s Coffee houfe 
Beu* J Honduras ftrcei, Old ftrret 
Bryan W, Wbitb i ion court, iiirchin 
lane 

Bifhop ** Mairtftone 
Bond W Dover 

JBellC F and R F Oxford ftreet 
Bartlett R Vincent f>|uarc 
Blackburn J Withain, hliex 
Barnard W Lloyd’s coffee h«*ufe 
Booth I Glouceiitr 
Coburn T New-land, Oxfordshire 
Ciowley V Hull 

Ctincy W Adam’s court, Broad ftreet 
Coles A Port Ian « ft'iet 
Chailton J Ncwcattlc upon Tyne 
Card S fen. Merc, Wilts 
Cole* C Fleet ‘fact 
CnMik ‘V Blackburn, Lanc.i(hire 
Coukc H CoKman ftreet 
Children J Tonbridge 
Cuibnfti H and v\ Maidftone 
Campbell •* Liverpool 
Cart u light G u r mint ham 
Coate* W Gkipton 
Cullen M Liverpool 
Carljle W Bolton le Moors 
Dowiey T and J Willow ftreet* 
Bankfide 
Du but a J Enx'on 

Docj'dall J Dartmouth ftreet. Weft, 
minder 

Ifean J Dean’s buildings, Poplar 


DIVIDENDS. 

Dut field J Tottenham a eet 
Delamaine H Liverpool 
Da Roure J P and J Hambrook, 
Auael court, Throgmorton ftr. 
Day R H 1 ovil. Kent 
Dibdui J Camberwell 
litmai'N Hartley, Whitney 
Davies I Cardiff 
Dancy N Brjftol 
Everett l W Cambridge 
Evans R Grlm*by 
Friday « Jays. Ifleworth 
Fowler } dtrLhin isne 
Furnufs J Liverpool 
Flerclicr J and J L iverpuol 
Ford W ttrckinytnn 
Favencr G Coptliail court 
Fowlri W and | s tahordftiire 
Gibb J Bax led, kullev 
C*iay R Norwich 
Gower T wchersfield, Effe* 

Gray J R Wilton, ami J Richardfon, 
Liverpool 
Giiffiths J Briftnl 

Gar rod S Paddington ftreet, Lambeth 
Gowen G Grear Prelcott ftreet 
Garnett A Liverpool 
Ho-ightun H Warton, T ancafhirc 
Hazard T R Liverpool 
Hal well B Wellington, Hereford (hire 
Hambly W Falmouth 
Hadwrn w r.am.after 
Hadrian W Clement'* lane 
Now J f iiDhuiy piace 
Harper J Fleet ftreet 
Humbie S i iverpooi 
Hams J Long ton, Laucafliire 
Junes s St. Paul's churchyard 
John fun W and I* Liverpool 
John fun R Plymouth 
Jxduikui l E £ Hyde ftreet, Bloom*, 
hury 

Kirkman J City road 
Kaye w Liverpool 
Karples R Dover 

Long H J v and F B Felloe, Great 
Tower ftreet 

Lane T North Audicy ftreet 
i-Ogan G S Lenox, ¥ Mubba, and W 
Welfli, Liverpool 
Lukey f Fowey 


Lean J H Fenchurch ftreet 
Mill* C K Stamford 
Mnriey G Lewea 
Mead J ^tnnv. Bucks 
Muir A Leeds 

Middle wood J W High ft. Whitechapel 
Mciatc T and M la Forte, Queca 
ftreet, Chcapfirte 
Marfdeti s Manchefter 
Mi ler and Leavitt, Hinton ftreet* 
Bethnal green 

FaJJetc and Malfey, Love lane* 
Aldermanbury 

Peyron J Chnftchurch, H amp (hire 

) r*tt J Kem.inyton 

Poulgram R and H Fowey 

i’olley J Gray’s inn lane 

Powell T Leorr.mfter 

Pai k» r W High ftreet, Whitechapel 

Pcarfun »* Liverp ol 

Palmer w (1 if ton 

Roper T Iflmgtciu 

Richards S livorpucl 

Reed W Fleet ftreet 

Roberts J Wood ftreet. Spi'a’fielda 

Ritchie J and T Muftart, Iivcrpooi 

Rtes W Bri'toi 

Rogers B Aihton upon Mcrfey, Chcfll* 

’'heath A BOfton 

Smart 1 Kingfgate ftreet 

6 t. rtarhe ) A ilftn Friars 

Stephe -fon \l Prefton 

Savidre J Eaft stoke. Nottingham 

Simplon w r Manchefter 

Simplon G Upper Grofvenor ftreet 

Si tell T Jewm iircft 

Smyth E st. Martin’s court 

lomlinion w 1 oxrrtti park, liverpool 

Tappenden J Favcrfham 

7a>loi b OxeuJon (licet 

Taylor J Gi.lpoft 

TajlorW liverpuril 

*1 luitIcwood G Mufcovy court, Towef 
hill 

T went low W Winningtos 
Untilrhill i Birmingham 
wolll i» and J wite, vanchefter 
Wright C Charles itrcct bohoLjuar* 
Wat Inn 8 Newcaftle upon Tyne 
Woolcombe W and w Rothertmhj 
Workman J Ousby, CumberlauiU 


MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


B ARLEY-sowinji, the last spring corn- 
seed, is well finished in the latest 
districts; in the most southern and early, 
barley is in the ear. Potatoes are above 
ground and flourishing, and the turnip 
fallows in excellent condition for the seed. 
Grass was cut tor hay in spine few parts 
of Middlesex on the 17th instant. The 
crop of grass is great, also of the ai tificial 
grasses, with the exception perhaps of 
clover in some few parts. All the spring 
crops look as well as the most sanguine 
expectants could reasonably desire, since 
something must necessarily be allowed tor 


the effect of onr variable climate. Tlie 
wheats have been checked occasionally, 
by the prevalence of cold w inds, chiefly in 
the northern counties; but, on the whole, 
were never known so forward, or in moie 
flue condition. It is only in the south¬ 
western counties, however, that thev are 
in the ear. Scarcely an ear has yet been 
seen in Middlesex, Herts, or Essex. Rya 
is forward in ear. The fnut-blossoms 
have been most luxuriant, and ave gene¬ 
rally well set. Some partial check of the 
hop-bine has been experienced; but, for 
the most part, the appearance is most 

promising 
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promising* The cole-seed crop has rather 
unproved. The grub, slug, and cutter- 
pillar, have been very active within these 
few weeks. Cattle and sheep have rather 
declined in price. Pigs aie dear. In 
wool, little doing. The latter lambing 
equally successful with the early. The 
Merino socieiy, at their lute meeting, in 
better spirits than last year; and hopes are 
yet enteitaincd of growing a home supply 
of Biitish fine wool. Corn rcgnluily de¬ 
clining in price every market, and must 
Continue to do so, from the foieign stock 
on hand, and the prospect oil the ground. 
All tanners, not capitalists, lot lining to 
their ruin under a weight of taxation, 
which should never have been sanctioned 
by the country, under whatever pn ieiuv?, 
and for which all palliative remedies are 
delusive, or rather an aggravation of the 
disease. On this subject, a well-known 
reporter, and one of the most intelligent 
and practical, observes: “The xtiidcs 
we. are making towards the despot ate 
crisis, really outrun the most lioding pro¬ 
phesies, the most gloomy anticipations. 
Perhaps it had been better, if wheat had 
at once fallen to five shillings a-bushel. A 
violent attack may be sometimes cured,— 
a confirmed con*unipUou, never.” Should 
the harvest answer our present prn*ppct«, 
no cpiestion of the probability iliat good 
wheat may be sold this year at five shil¬ 
lings per Imohil. The nianulactming 
poor arc, in certain districts, at this time, 
in such extreme drsliesx, that without 
parish suppoit, thousands must have li¬ 
terally perislnd for want; a le*son to 
those hardened oi unthinking moi tals, w ho 
wantonly aspire to scribble down the 


poor-laws of England. The agricultural 
lahonrcis have been of late more fully 
employed, although insufficiently paid: but 
a recent event, of the highest national con¬ 
sequence, has most fortunately and op¬ 
portunely prescutcd full Employment to 
the whole of the supernumeraries of thnt 
class; and reprehensible and unpatriotic, 
must those cultivators be pronounced, 
who, having the opportunity, from motive* 
of piejndice, decline to make the experi¬ 
ment of si'Aois J.ABOUU, which will he a 
mean also of improving, to the highest 
degree, the condition of our arable lands. 
Ah. Uro wilier, tenant of Lord Somerville, 
at Somerville Aston, Glouccstcrshiic, and 
a correspondent of the Farmer’s Journal, 
has, for several seasons, substituted band- 
labour for that of horses, upon his ex¬ 
tensive farms, to his full satisfaction, with 
respect to superior cheapness and effi¬ 
ciency ; setting a bold and worthy ex¬ 
ample, for which liis name shall be bail in 
irmembraHce. Many others, weaiy of 
the enormous expence of horses, arc em¬ 
ploying band-labour with great success. 

Smithficld: Beef os. to os.—Mutton the 
same.—\ eal 5s. 4d. to 7s.—Lamb os. to 

7.*. 8d.— Pork as. to (is. 8d.—Bacon-- 

—Fat per stone of 811)., 3 s. lid. 

Com F.xebauge: Wheat 50s. to 72s.— 
Barley 20s. to 42s—Oats IDs. to 31s.— 
The Qnurtcrn-loaf in London, 4lb. .i!nz. 
lid. to i)d.—Hay 41. to 71. I0s. per load. 
—Clover do. Cl. to 81.—Straw 2l. 1 2 s. 
to 31. 6s. 

Coals, in the pool-per cktldron of 

36 bushels. 

Middlesex ; May 24. 
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Meteorological Results, from Observations made in London, for the Month of April, 1819. 
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1.07 
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N.W. 

3-1° 

27 

F.. 
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29*° 

49.38 

Thernomct. ) 
hygrometer j 

6H 

30 

i 

S. 
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! 

12 Sc 14 

F.. 

45* 

30 

63’ 

23.48 


Prevailing wind,—E. * 

Number of days on which rain lias fallen, 14—Hail 1. 


Clouds. 


Cirrnn. Cirro-stratus. Cirro-cumulus. 

12 iy 4 

With the exception of the 8th. the wea¬ 
ther, for the litst eleven and last five days 
if the month, was remarkably tine, and 
the sky mostly clear. The intermediate 
period was cloudy ; and on the 1'Jili, 19th, 
and 2 Mil, much rain fell, which on the 
16th, was accompanied with hail. Between 


Cumulus. Cuniulo stratus. Nimbus, 

25 8 2 

eight and nine in the evenings of the 2 rf, 
4th, and 6th, the moon was encircled with 
large but faint halos. A similar pheno¬ 
menon also attended the setting sun ou 
the 15th. A. E. 

St. John’s square, May 22. 

Meteorological 
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Meteorological Results of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Evaporation, 
Rain, Hind, and Clauds, deduced from JJinrnut Observations, made at Manchester ; oy 
Thomas Hanson, Surgeon. 

Latitude t>3° 25' North—Longitude 2° 10' West—of London, 
lh suits fur March IS19. 

Mean monthly pressure, 29.70—maximum, 30. 14—minimum, 29.12—range, 1.08 inches. 
Mean monthly teinperatme, 45 ‘.5— maximum, <>2°—minimum, 32°—range, 30 r '. 
Greatest variation of pressure in 24 hours, .c52 of an inch, which was on the 19th. 
Greatest variation of temporal me, 17°, which was on the 5th. 

Spaces described by the curve foimed fiom the mean daily pressure, 3.4 inches, 

number of cliaiicus, 11. 

Monthly fall of rain, 1.970 inches—rainy days, 20—foggy, 1—snowy <f— haily, 2. 

Hind. 

N. N.K. K. S.E. S. S.W. W. fi.W. Variable. JCalm. 

O 4 3 0 3 14 4 3 0 0 


Brisk winds, 3— Boisterous ones, 0. 
Clouds. 


t’.irrns. Cnnudni. Stratus. Cirro-cnmnlns. 

O 12 0 It! 

The fall of rain has been trifling this 
month, except towards the latter end, 
when about an inch and a-half fell. The 
lenipcratuic, mild tliimigliout, never be¬ 
low freezing, and only once at 3*;°, wliieli 
happened on the tilth; hut which was 
soon followed by lam, and strong western 
w iitdx. The equinoxial gales, which gene¬ 
rally iislicr-m the spring quarter, have this 
month been very trilling: the Reporter 
has only noticed three,—two a few days 
before, anil one about a week after, the 
equinox; the blowing force never once 
amounting to a hurricane. 

From comparing the mean heat of the 


niro-strntus. Cnmulo-stratvs. Nimbus. 

0 1 0 
past three months with those of the last 
twelve years, there appears an evident 
increase ot temperature. The late winters 
have been less scvcie, but more humid. 
For instance, the mean teiupeiatnrcx of 
the first tin ec months have ranged from 
31° to 42° ; w hereas, the mean of the last 
three months is 43 ’ : being 4° above a 
genetal mean. 

The gioimd has been in most excellent 
condition for ploughing, and other branches 
■>f husbandly and, if severe fiosts do nut 
coine on, pi onuses a most abundant 
supply. 

Hi Mgrc-slnet; Aprils. 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN MAY; 

Containing official Papers ancl authentic Documents. 


CHF.4T II RITA IN. 

WO committees of parliament have 
made reports on the promised le- 
storatiou of a metallic euricuey.* Great 
expectation was excited by their de¬ 
liberations; and the mcasmes ol pre¬ 
caution adopted by dculcis in money 
have created a degree of distress and 
dismay, in the commercial woild, which 
have not been exceeded since 1810. 

In the interval between the publica¬ 
tion of the Reports, and the considera¬ 
tion of them in parliament, the agitation 
Was greatly ineieased ; the Funds fell 
fi percent, (from 71 to (15), in two days; 
and Bank Slock above 40 per cent, 
(from 250 to 208); Ip it the unanimity of 
both houses of pailiunient in siippoiling 
flie policy of the committees, allayed 
the agitation of speculators, and the 
alarm has subsided as tpiickiy as it was 
excited. 

Of course, the shocks suffered by in¬ 
dustry, during these financial operations 
of the state, are felt with peculiar force 

* The Commons’ Report ar laij'c is pub¬ 
lished by Clement, 


in a country essentially commeiria]; ami 
arc so much at variance with the steady 
pm suits of industry, as to threaten to 
(hive cnmmcirc to other climes, where 
its profits arc not endangered by political 
ambition and folly. But, the loss of 
bade, (ho departure of our manufactures, 
the min of Ihe public finances, and 
all the consequent social difficulties, are 
so many nccessaiy results of that moral 
del'oionly which generated the late cru¬ 
sades against France, and the manifold 
crimes of the late wars. Deformity 
cannot exist in the moral, more than in 
the physical world, without producing 
effects which are fatal to its subjects. 
.The passions confer the momenta in oue 
case, just as undue motion confers it 
in the other; and fatal icsiilts are in¬ 
evitable. None will deny the ascen¬ 
dency of the passions, during the late 
wars; and no wise man will, therefore, 
wonder at the evils which now threaten 
us on every side. 

Tae reports of the parliamentary com¬ 
mit toes seemed to prove, that we must 
e ther leave the government iu posses¬ 
sion 
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stofrtof the philosopher's stone, or of the 
power of making motley without limit, 
and bid a long fareWtl to liberty; or 
submit to evils and privations, from a 
restricted currency, which will render it 
impossible to collect the amount of the 
revenue, and which will require supple¬ 
mentary London Gazettes to contain the 
lists of unfortuuato Bankrupts. 

This, in a few words, is the sum and 
substance of these voluminous reports. 
Wo knew as much before their appear- 
auce; we have often expressed their 
sentiments, in nearly their own language; 
and Mr. Cobbctt, and other writers, 
have anticipated them by every variety 
of illustration. Pride, passion, and tem¬ 
porary indulgence, have, however, so far 
misled- the people of England, that the 
promulgators of these tiuths have not 
been popular in polite society ; and we 
doubt whether even the inferences of 
parliamentary committees, a majority of 
which consist of friends of ministers, 
will be considered as wise and prudent, 
by a majority of a blinded people. 

“ Better let the Bank alone, than min 
half the nation,” has been the clamour 
of those who do not perceive the effects 
of conventional currency on our foreign 
relations; who do not trace in it the true 
cause of that power of monopoly, which 
lias raised, arid which keeps up, the price 
of all commodities, with reference to 
labour; and who do not discover, that 
it constitutes the germ of an assignat 
system, which, if not arrested in the bud, 
will swell, and grow, till a quartern loaf 
cannot be procured for a pound sterling, 
if the intermediate sufferings of poverty 
permit it to endure so long. 

The recommendations of the commit¬ 
tee to diminish the issues so as to 
make Bank-notes scarce and dear, and 
to give sixty ounces of gold bullion at 
au arbitrary price, appear however, 
to us, to threaten mail}' commercial 
evils, without confcriiug the desirable 
benefits of a metallic currency. It 
offers merely au accommodation to 
dealers in bullion; who, even at this 
time, can buy it of the Bank, for Bank¬ 
notes, at a market-price. To our ap¬ 
prehension, the plan is deceptive, ineffi¬ 
cient, and absurd; yet, it is better to 
establish a natural standard of any kind, 
than to have none but the conscience 
and convenience of the Bank directors: 
mid we therefore prefer the plan of the 
committees, rather than agree to live 
uuder the system which has existed 
since 1797, and which has generated 
such extensive calamities. If, in a 


choice of difficulties, wc were called 
upon to state our plan, it would be 
briefly as follows: 

I. Ascertain thl highest amount of 
paper currency which has existed at any 
one time, during the last three years; take 
that as a limit, or standard, mid then 
adopt means to prevent the issues from 
exceeding that limit in future. 

II. Currency will then find its due 
level; and, if more is wanted, audit eon- 
not be produced in paper, gold will gra¬ 
dually he introduced, and the prices of 
commodities will be graduated by tin- 
slight changes in the quantity of gold, and 
not by the destructive tbbings and flow¬ 
ings if paper issues, as at present. 

III. The means of regulating the is¬ 
sues would be, for the Hank of England 
to make mmithly returns, on the responsi¬ 
bility of the directors; and for the Coun¬ 
try bankers to give securities for their 
respective issues, all which should be 
endorsed by an officer of government. 

It. In return for the advantages thus 
conferred, *2$ per cent should be paid to 
the state; which, on a presumed issue of 
60 millions, would produce million 
per annum to the revenue. 

Documents relative to the Affairs of the 

Bank, and the proposed return to u 

Currency of the precious Metals. 

I. 

Resolutions adopted by the House of Com¬ 
mons, on recommendation of the Committee. 

That it is expedient to continue the 
restriction on payments in cash by the 
Bank of England, beyond tiie tune to 
which it is at present limited by law. 

That it is expedient that a definite 
period should be fixed for the termination 
of the restriction on cash payments ; and 
that preparatory measures should be 
taken, with a view to facilitate and ensure, 
on the arrival of that period, the payment 
of the promissory notes of the Bank of 
England in the legal coin of the realm. 

That, in older to uive to the Bank a 
greater controul over the issues of their 
notes than they at present possess, provi¬ 
sion ought to be made for the gradual re¬ 
payment to the Bank of the snm of 
10,000,0001.: being part of the sum due 
to the Bank, on accdunt of advances made 
by them for the public service, and on ac¬ 
count of the purchase of Exchequer bills 
under the authority of acts of the legisla¬ 
ture. 

That it is expedient to provide, by 
law, that from the 1st of February, 1820, 
the Bank shall be liable to deliver, on de¬ 
mand, gold of standard fineness, having 
been assayed and stamped at his Majesty's 
Mint, (a quantity of not less than sixty 

ounces 
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ounces being required), in exchange for 
snrti an amount of notes of the Bank as 
sliali be equal to ihe value of the gold so 
required, at the rate of 41. is. per ounce. 

That front the 1st October, 1 H£0, the 
Bunk shall lie liable to deliver, on demand- 
gold of standard fineness, assayed and 
stamped as hefme mentioned, (a quantity 
of not less than sixty ounces being re¬ 
quired), in exchange for such an anionnt 
of notes as shall be equal to the value of 
the gold so required, at the rate of 
3'. 19s. fid. per ounce. 

That f i om the 1st Mav, 1021, the 
Dank shall be liable to deliver, on demand, 
gold of standard fineness, ussased and 
atamped as before mentioned, (a quantity 
of not less than sixty ounces being re¬ 
quired), in exchange for such an amount 
of notes as shall be equal in value to die 
gold so requited, at the rate of31.17s. 10|d. 
per ounce- 

Timt the Bank may, at any period 
between tlie 1st I'ebrnaey, 1820, and the 
1 st May, 1821, undertake to deliver |»old 
of standard fineness, assayed and stamped 
as he ore mentioned, at any rate be¬ 
tween the sums of 41. Is. per ounce, and 
Si. 17s. 10£d. per ounce; but that such 
intermedta'e tatc having been once fixed 
by the Bank, that rate shall not be subse¬ 
quently increased. 

That from the l«t May, 1823, the Bank 
shall pay its note*, on deiuaud, in the legal 
coin of the realm. 

That it is expedient to repent the laws 
prohibiting the melting, and the exporta¬ 
tion, of the coin of the realm. 

H. 

Communication made by the Bank to 
Government. 

At a Court of Directors at the Rank, 
onThttisday the vnth May, 1819, 

The directors of the Bank of England 
having taken into their most serious consi¬ 
deration the Reports of the Secret Com¬ 
mittees ot the two Houses of Parliament, 
appointed to enquire into the state of the 
Bank of England, with reference to the 
expediency of the resumption of cash 
payments at the petiod now fixed, have 
thonglit it their duty to lay before his Ma¬ 
jesty's ministers, as early as possible, their 
sentiments with regard to the measures 
suggested by these Committees for the 
approbation of parliament. 

In the first place it appears, that in the 
view of tiie Committees, the measure of 
the Bank re-commencing cash paynn nts 
on the dlh July next, Ihe time prescribed 
by the existing law, •* is utterly impracti¬ 
cable, and would be entirely inefficient, if 
not ruinous.’’ 

Secondly, It appears that, the two Com¬ 
mittees have come to their conclusion at a 
period when the outstanding notes of the 
Bam, of England do not much exceed 
26 , 0011 , 0001 ., when the price of gold is 
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about 4i. Is. per onnee, Ad when there It 
great distress from the.stagnafion of com¬ 
merce, and the fall of prices of imported 
articles. 

It must be obvious to his Majesty’s mi¬ 
nisters, that, as long as such a state ot things 
shall la-t, or one in any degree similar, 
without either considerable improvement 
on one side, or growing worse on Ihe other, 
the Bank, acting as it does at,present, and 
keeping its iasnes neatly at the present 
level, could not venture to return to cash 
payments with any probability of benefit 
to the public, or safety to the establish¬ 
ment. 

Tfie two committees of parliament, ap- 
patently actuated by this consideration, 
have advised that the Bank shall not open 
payments hi coin for a period of four 
years, but shall be obliged, fiom the 1st of 
May, 1821, to discharge their notes in 
standard gold bullion at Mint price, when 
demanded, in sums not amounting to less 
than thirty ounces. And, as it appears to 
the committee expedient that this ictiirn 
to payments, at Mint price, should he 
made gradually, they propose, that on the 
1st day of February next the Bank should 
pay their notes in bullion, if demanded, 
in sums nut less than sixty ounces, at the 
rate of 41. Is. an mince; and from the 1st 
of October, 18g(), to the 1st of May fol¬ 
lowing. at 31. 19 s. fid. an ounce. 

If ihe directors of the Bank have a 
true comprehension of the views of the 
Committees, in submitting this scheme to 
Parliament, they are obliged tu inter that 
Ihe object of the Committees is to secure, 
at every hazard, and under every possible 
variation of circumstances, the return of 
paymi nts in gold, Ht Mint price, for Bank 
notes, at the expiration of two years, and 
that this iiiea-ure is so to be managed, that 
the Mint price denominations shall ever 
afterwards lie presen ed, leaving the mar¬ 
ket or exchange price of gold to be con¬ 
trolled by the Bank, solely by the amount 
of their issues of their notes. 

It further appears to the directors, with 
regard to the final execution of this plan, 
and the payment of Bank notes in gold, 
at Mint price, tirat discretionary powrr m 
to he taken away from the Bank, and that 
it is merely to regulate its i.-sties, and 
make purchases of gold, so as to be ena¬ 
bled to answer all po-siblc demands when¬ 
ever i s treasury shall be again opened ter 
the payment of its notes. 

Under these! previous, the directors 
of the Batik think it right to observe to 
his Majesty’s ministers, that being engager! 
to pay, on demand, their notes in sialiitablo 
coin, at the Mint price of Si. 17s. in|d. 
per ounce, they ought to Ire the last per¬ 
sons who should object to any measuro 
calculated to effect that end; but, as it is 
inrumhent on tliein to consider the effect 
of any measure to be adopted, as operating 
- 3 0 on 
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«ir the general issue of their notes, by 
which ail the private banks are regulated, 
and of which tfie whole currency, exclu¬ 
sive of the notes of private bankers, is 
composed, they feel themselves obliged, by 
the new situation in which they have luen 
placed by the Restriction Act of 1797. to 
bear in mind not less lhe.it duties to the es¬ 
tablishment over which they preside, than 
their duties rto the community at laisc, 
whose iitteicsts in a pecuniary and com¬ 
mercial I'lalion have, in a gieat degree, 
been confided t6 their divert Ron. 

The duectora being thus obliged to ex¬ 
tend their views, and cinhiaee the interests 
of the whole community in their eonsiiiera- 
tion of this measme, cannot hut feel a re¬ 
pugnance, however involuntary, to pledge 
themselves in appffiliation of a system 
which, in their opinion, in all its- great len- 
tlenciesand opeiations, concerns the coun¬ 
try in genet al, more than the immediate 
interests of the Bank alone. 

It is not certainly a part of the regular 
dnty of ihe Bank, under its original insti¬ 
tution, to enter into the gmcral views of 
policy by which this great empiic is to he 
governed in ail its eommeicial and pecu¬ 
niary tiansartion-, which exclusively be¬ 
long to the Administration, to Parliament, 
and to the community at large : nor is it 
the province of the Bunk to < xpotind the 
principles by which these views ought to 
to be regulated. Its peculiar and appro¬ 
priate duty ts the management of the con¬ 
cerns of the Banking cstahli-hment, as 
connected with the payment of the interest 
of the National Debt, the lodgments con¬ 
signed to its caie, and the ordinary ad¬ 
vances it has been accustomed to make 
to Government. 

But, when the Directors are now to be 
called upon in the new situation in which 
they are placed by the Restriction Act, 
to - procure a fund for supporting the 
whole national ennency, either in bullion 
or in coin, and when it is proposed that 
they should effect tins measure within a 
given period, by regulating the market 
price of gold, by a limitation of the amount 
of the issue ot Bank notes, with whatever 
distress such limitation inay be attended 
to individuals or the community at large, 
they feel it their boimden and imperious 
dnty to mate their sentiments thus expli¬ 
citly, in the first instance to his Majesty’s 
ministers, on this subject, that a tacit con¬ 
sent and concurrence at this juncture may 
not, at some futnre period, be construed 
into a previous implied sanction, on their 
part, of a system which they cannot but 
consider fraught with very great uncer¬ 
tainty and risk. 

It is impossible for them to decide be¬ 
forehand what shall lie the course of events 
for the neat two, innrh less for tiie next 
four, years-, they have no right to hazard 
a flattering coryctlnre, fbr which they 


have not real grounds, in which they may 
be disappointed, and for which itiey nifty 
be considered responsible. They cannot 
venture to advise an unrelenting continu¬ 
ance of pecuniary pressure* npi n the 
column rial world, of which it i-iiepo-t-ilile 
f.r them either to foresee 01 estimate the 
conseqiienees. 

The directors have aheady submitted 
to flic House of Lamls tl;c expednnry of 
the Rank pny.ng its notes in hiillmii, at 
the maiket price of flic day. with a view of 
seeing how tar favoitinlilc commercial iia- 
Jam es may operate ill re-toiing the foimer 
order of tilings, of which they might take 
advantage. And witli a similar view ilpy 
have proposed, that Government should 
repay the Bank a considerable part of 1 fie 
sums (lint have been advanced upon Ex¬ 
chequer hills. 

These two measures would allow time 
for a con eet judgment to he foimed upon 
the state of the bullion market, anil upon 
the leal result of those changes, winch 
the late war may have produced mall its 
consequences of increased public debt, 
ineiensed taxes, increased prices, and al¬ 
tered vela'ions, as to intrust, capital, and 
cnnuiiereial dealings, with the Continent; 
anil Imw far the alterations thus produced 
aie temporary or pennaneiit, and to what 
extent, and in what degree, they operate. 

It was the design of the Dneetois, in 
pnrsuaitrc of the befmc mentioned two 
measure!-, to take advantage ot every rii- 
ciinisiaiice which could enable the Bank 
to extend iis pm chases of bullion, as far 
as n legitimate consideration ot ihe orili- 
naiy wants of the not on for a suliirirnt 
enircucy could po-sibly variant. Beyond 
this point they do not consider themselves 
justified in going, upon any opinion, con- 
jerluie, or speculation, merely their own: 
anil when a system is lecoinmendeil, it 
seems to take away from the Bank any¬ 
thing like a discretionary consideration of 
the necessities and the distteases of Hie 
commercial world. If the directois with¬ 
hold their pievious consent, it is not from 
want of deference to his Majesty's govern¬ 
ment, or to the opiuionsof the committees 
of the two houses of parliament; but 
solely from a serious feeling that they 
have no right whatever to invest them¬ 
selves of their own accord, with the re¬ 
sponsibility of countenancing a measure 
in which the wltolfe community is t-o deeply 
involved; and possibly to compromise 
the universal interests nf ihe empire, in all 
the i elation* of agiicnltnre. man n fact me, 
commerce, and tevenue, by a seeming ac¬ 
quiescence, cr declared approbation, on 
the pat t of the directors ol the Bank of 
England. 

The consideration of these great ques¬ 
tions, and of the degree in whi«h all these 
leading and commanding interests may 
be affected by the measure proposed,reals 

with 
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with tfie Legialatprfam) It is for them, 
after solemn deliberation, and not for the 
•Bank, to determine and decide upon the 
course to be adopted. 

Whatever reflections may have from 
time to tune been ra«t upon the Bank-— 
whatever invidious repiesentations of its 
conduct mav have been made, the cautious 
conduct it adopted in so mea-uiing the 
amount of currency, as to make it ade¬ 
quate to the wants both of the nation and 
of the government, at the same time 
keeping it within reasonable bounds, 
when compared to what existed before 
the war. as is .shewn in the Louts' Repeats, 
pp. 10,11,12, and t.i; the recent effort to 
relmi to a system of cash payments, 
which commenced with the fanest pios- 
pects(hut which was afterwards frustrated 
by events that could not be foreseen nor 
controjilcd by the Bank), are of them¬ 
selves a sufficient refutation of all the 
obloquy which has been so undeservedly 
heaped upon the establishment. 

Too director- of the Ra.tk ot England, 
in submit'ini: these coii'ideatioiisgo his 
Majesty’s ministers, request that they may 
be allowed to assure them, that it is always 
their anxious desiie, as far as depends 
upon them, to aid, hv every consistent 
means, the measures of the legislature for 
furtheiiug the prosperity of the empire. 

(Signed) KonERT Best, Sec. 
III. 

Petition of certain Bankers and others, 

forming the Minority of the Meeting 

at the t.vndim Tavern, 

To tie Right lion, the Lo'tU Spiritual and 
Temp it a 1 , it Rat Hem at assembled. 

Honihly sliewcili,—That by an act passed , 
in the titty cijit year of the reign of his 
present inaje-tv, leci'mg that an Act was 
pa-sed hi the forty-fourth year of his pie- 
sent majesty's reign, intituled “ An Act 
to roiinmie until six months after the 
ratification of a definitive tieaty of peace, 
the restrictions contained iu several Acts 
made in the thirty seventh, thirty-eighth, 
foity-second, and forty-third years of the 
reign of h s piescnt majesty, on payments 
of cash by tile Bank of'England; which 
Act had, by several subsequent Act*, been 
continued Until the fifth day of July one 
thousand eight hundred and e.&htciri. 
And reciting, that unforeseen circum¬ 
stances winch had occnricd since the pas¬ 
sing of the Iasi of tlftt said Acts, had ren¬ 
dered it expedient that the said restric¬ 
tions should be tiutlier continued, and that 
another period should lie fixed for the 
terminal ion thereof, it is enacted, that 
the said Act should he, and the same was 
thereby fm liter continued until the tilth 
day of July one thousand eight hundred 
and nineteen. 

That the same circumstances which 
rendered it expedient that the said* c- 
■triclions should be continued by the*aid 


Act of the fifty-eighth year of the reign of 
liis present majesty; until the fifth day of 
July one thousand eight hundred and nine¬ 
teen, have not ceased to exist. 

That your petitioners have reason to ap¬ 
prehend, that mcamre* are in contempla¬ 
tion with leferencc to the resumption of 
cash payments by the Bank of England, 
which, in the opinion of your petitioner*, 
will, as they humbly submit to your lord¬ 
ships, tend to a forced, precipitate, and 
highly injurious, contraction of the circu¬ 
lating medium of the country. 

' That the consequence? ot such contrac¬ 
tion will, as yon r petitioners humbly con¬ 
ceive, lie to add to the bnrthen of the 
public debt, greatly to increase the pres¬ 
sure of the taxes, to lower the value of all 
larded and rommercial property, se¬ 
riously to affect both public and private 
credit, to embarrass and reduce all the 
operations of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commence, and to throw out of em 
ployinent (as hi the calamitous year one 
thousand eight hundred and sixteen,) a 
great propoiti-m of the industrious and 
labouring cla-ses of the community. 

That your petitioners aie fortified in the 
opinion which they have thus humbly sub¬ 
mitted to vonr lordships, by the distresses 
experienced by the commercial, trading, 
manrtfactui ing, and agricultural interest of 
the kingdom, from the partial reduction 
of the Bank issues, which, it appears, has 
recently taken place. 

That your petitioners humbly beg leave 
to represent to your lordi-liips, that they 
arc fully convinced, that neither the man¬ 
ner, nor the time, wlueli your petitioners 
have reason to apptclieud, is jntended to 
ue proposed for the resumption of cash 
payments, is suited to avoid the evi{i 
which th»*y anticipate. 

Your pctitioueis, therefore, most hum¬ 
bly pray your lordships to take the pre¬ 
mises into your serious consideration, and 
that the time, as at present fixed by law, 
for the termination ofnlie restriction upon 
payments of cash by the Bank of England, 
may be extended to a period which shall 
not tend to a forced and precipitate con¬ 
traction of the circulating medium of the 
country, or to embarrass trade, or to in¬ 
jure public credit, agriculture, manufac¬ 
tures, and commerce. And that year 
lordships will be pleased to grant auoh 
further or other relief in the premises, as 
to your lordships shall seem meet. 

IV. 

Resolutions of the Majority at fits 
London Tavern. 

That a paper currency, uot converti¬ 
ble into specie at the option of the 
holder, enables the issuers, by extending 
and contracting the amount, arbitrarily to 
produce fluctuations in the value of all 
property. 

That such a power ought hot to be en- 
90 2 1 1 listed 
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traded to any body of roan whatever ; and 
tbit With a metallic currency inch a power 
It not. and from it* nature cannot be, con* __ 
tided even to sovereignty itself. 

That at the stoppage of the Bank, in 
1797, time was granted it to resume its 
cash payments, which it encaged to do in 
five months. That, from time to time, the 
public has been deluded with iep<*ated en¬ 
gagements of the same kind, which have 
never been fulfilled, and which have been 
thus renewed for the spaee of twenty-iwo 
years. During this period, fluctuations of 
the greatest magnitude in the value of 
property have brought distress and ruin 
upon the community. < 

That, after four years of peace, the 
same delusory promises are again held out 
for the sole benefit of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land ; and that it is high time to return to 
the ancient and wholesome currency of 
the country. 

* _ V. 

Items in the Appendix to the Report of 
t/it Committee on the Bank. 

The Appendix to the Report of the 
House of Commons contains various impor¬ 
tant documents relative to the commercial 
and monied operations of the United 
Kingdom. The following are the results 
of some of them ; 

The total amount of bank-notes 
in ciiculation on the 2 oth 

Apiil was .*£27,456,900 

"Which was an inci ease since the 

6th of the same month of-*** 3,047,130 
On February 11, 1619, the one 
and two-pound notes in circu¬ 
lation amounted Inge the r to 
the sum of. 7,445,103 


Between the *Wh of February, IWfi, 
and the 8l*t of August, 1B1B, nearly five 
millions of foreign ptopeity appear to 
have been drawn from mu funds* 

The importatioi s of grain into 
England appear to have 
amounted in value in 1618, 
to.£13,271,<529 

It appears, by the first report of the 
Parliamentary Finance Committee, that 
the lotal amount of the revenue of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the year 1818, was 
53,565,9371., and that the probable expen¬ 
diture of the United Kingdom for the cur* 
rent year is estimated at 67,779,88^1. 

By a second report, it appears, that 
tiie number of the non-commissioned offi¬ 
cers and privates ordered to be dachaned 
in October last amounted to26,533 men; 
but, when tire regimental leductions now 
in progress shall be completed, the total 
reduction will ultimately amount to 31,916 
rank and file, ojid 4,493 horses. The 
intended peare establishment of the army, 
exi-lHsive of the regiments of cavalry and 
infantry serving in the East Indies, will 
then amount to— 


Cavalry .8,951 

Foot guards.. 5,760 

Infantry.56,o8t> 


Making a total of • • • • • • 69,790 men. 

The Committee next present ail account 
of the charge of the land forces, exclusive 
of the troops serving in France, for 18IB, 
and of the troops serving in the East 
Indies ; b.v which it appears, that the esti¬ 
mate for the present year amounts to 
6,682,8021. J2s. 3d. 


INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, in and near LONDON. 


O NE of the most numerous meetings 
of merchants, bankers, traders, and 
others, tiiat ever assembled upon any 
commercial occasion, took place on the 
18th ult. at the City of London Tavern, to 
petition Parliament against any measures 
which, by a fenced coutiaction of the 

B er currency, might tend to embarrass 
further the general trade of Hie coun¬ 
try ; Mr. Baihbridge, of Wai wick-square, 
iu the rbair. Sir Robert Peel, in a speech 
of aome length, amidst much hissing and 
disapprobation, moved several resolutions, 
hostile to the resumption of cash payments 
by the Bank; which were second'<1 by 
Mr. Aitwood, hanker. Mr. Charles Pear- 
ton afterwards moved a series of counter- 
resolutions, approving of the Repot ts of 
the Committee of die House of Commons, 
and urging the necessity of the Bank pay¬ 
ing in speria: these were seconded by 
Mr. Wooller. Tiie shtfw of hands was 
held to be in favour of the amendment; 
fetat, at the chairman assigned the majority 


to .Sir Robert, great confusion arose, and 
his decision was pioimunced unfair and 
partial; and he and his friends were turred 
to leave Hie room. The meeting then 
voted Major Cartwright into die cluiir, 
condemned the original resolutions, and 
confirmed their own. Tile oiiginai ob¬ 
jects of the meeting were, therefore, ren¬ 
dered abortive. 

A numerous and respectable meeting of 
Licensed Victuallers wgs lately held at the 
Freemasons* Tavern, to petition Parlia¬ 
ment against the pg»sent oppressive sys¬ 
tem of lirensmg: Mr, Clerk in I lie chair. 
A Mr. Smith pioposed a stiing of (nota¬ 
tions, which were agreed to unanimously. 
Orosii acts of oppres*ion were m< ntioned 
as exeicised on the victuallers by the 
brewers, whose power they bad as much 
feason to dread as thgt of the magistrates. 
Out of 4> r ,tWO public-house* through the 
conntiy, fiom IS to 14,000 were owned 
by brrwers; and the miseries of the vic¬ 
tuallers in London vytre light compared 
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th on individuals in tha country. It' 
was stated As a fact, that the brewers in 
■the country very often obtained a discount 
from the spint-jnerehant for compelling 
their houses to take lusartirle. 

An improved air-jacket, lor preserving 
lives in casts of shipwreck, or for persons 
who cannot swim, was lately exhibited on 
the Thame-, from the Strand to Lontlnn- 
hridge. It appears admirably calculated 
for Hit* purpose. 

At Hie la e Old ltailey Sessions, 
THIRTY TWO prisoners leceivt-d sen¬ 
tence of death, eleven to he transported 
for life, and seventx-fnnr for seven years. 
MARRIED. 

Mr. J. R. Lake, of Tokenhonse-yard, 
Loth bury, to Mis* S. Beaumont, of South- 
iniU, Bishop Stortford. 

C. D. Gordon, esq. of Dnlwieli-bill, to 
Miss M. Phillips, of Lungwortli, Here¬ 
fordshire. 

Mr. Wm. J. Layton, of West Monlsey, 
Snrtey, to Miss M«yy Uairett, of Ken- 
nmgton. 

Mr. P. N. C. Hilliard, of Grlly's-inn, 
to Miss L. E. Halictt, of Denfoid-limisc, 
Berks. 

A. Grant, esq. of Clapham, to Miss H. 
Thorold, of Weelsby-hou-e, Lincolnshire. 

H. Chrape, e-q. to Miss M. Carstairs, of 
Stratfoid-gieen. 

Mr- D. Langion, jun. of Wandsworth, 
to Miss Sarah Slier win, of Mooi-faim, 
Petwortli, 

B. Wilson, esq. of Lincotn's-inn-fields, 
to Miss M. Hanies, of Woburn place. 

At St. George’s. Hanovci-sqnare, Chas. 
Ridge, esq. of Chichester, to Miss A. L. 
Cartwright, of Lower Grosvenor-street. 

P. Morris, esq. of the Hurst, Shropshire, 
to Miss Field, of Duke-street, West- 
‘ niinsier. 

R. Smiike. jun. esq. of tlie Albany, Pic¬ 
cadilly, to Miss L. Preston. 

W. H. Quuylo, e«q. of the Middle 
Temple, barrister, to Miss Mary Marg. 
Noble, of Gower-strcct, Kedforil square. 

K. Hedger, esq. of West-square, to Miss 

I. R. Davis. 

J. Howard, esq. of West fields, Herts, 
to Miss A. M. Sparks, of Tottenham. 

At St, George’s; Hanover square, H. R. 
Hoare, to Miss A. T. Diakc, of Slrartieloes, 
Bucks. 

At St* James’-rhiirrh, 8. Graham, esq. 
M.P. for Hull, to «Miss C. Langston, of 

• Sarsdcn-hotise, Oxfurdshite. 

Mr. T. A. Lack, of Westham, to Miss E. 
Westlake, of Hackney-terrace. 

• S. Emly, jun. esq. of the Middle Tem¬ 
ple, to Miss J. Young, of Lewisham. 

J.CIaik,exq. of Kensington, to Miss E. 
GtlbaukM, of Aspatria, Cunihei land. 

G. Wranghaiu, esq, of Bridlington, to 
Miss L. Porter,of Charles-squat e, Hoxton. 

Mr. J. Stovold, of Guildford, to Miss E. 

Ward, of Farnham. 

* 

i 


C. W. Warren, esq. of Bedford-plsce, 
Clapham, to Mills H. M. Keeling, of 
Cainhiidgc. 

Mr. J. Knaggs, of Jiidd-street, to Miss 
S. Brett of Jamaica. 

Mr. I. Bates, of Krixton, to Miss Hall, 
of Remington gore Terrace. 

At Pulliam. H. Andrews, esq. to Miss 
M. E. Kim lunt, of Barton, Heief -nlslitre. 

B. P. Browne, esq. of the klst Light 
Dlagoons, to Miss L. Auikeiick, of Clns- 
wiek. 

The Earl of Biickiaghamsliire, to Miss 
Glovcijof Kcppell-strcet, Kussell-sqtiare. 

At St. Geoige’s, Hanovc*l-square, Kolit. 
'IHtslor, esq. of Brighton, to Miss M. 
Hrummell, of London. 

J. Jenkyns, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
to Miss A. Chalmcr, of Westcomk-liousc, 
Somerset. 

The Kail Temple, eldest son of the 
Marquis of Buckingham, to Lady Mary 
Campbell, daughtei of theEailof Brea- 
da'hatic. 

At St. Mary-Ie-bone, M. D. D. Dalison, 
of Hamptons, Kent, to Anna Maria, 
daughter of Sir John Shaw, bait, of 
Kenward. 

J. W. Bell, esq. of Bernard street, Rtts- 
sell-sqiiare, to Miss A. M. Luttly, of 
Lambeth. 

C. Corder, of Cavendish-street, to Ra- 
eliel Atkinson, of Sewardsfone, Essex, 
both of the Society of Friends. 

J. Scott, esq. of Islington, to Miss Ley, 
of Stoke Newington. 

Mr. C. Colliuge, of Bridge-road,to Miss 
Wheeler, of Holliorn. 

DIED. 

In Kentish-town, 71, the widow of J. 
Parkinson, esq. of Racquet-court, Fleet- 
stiect, and mother of Mr. T. P. of Lower 
Brooke-street. 

In Baker street, 70, Mis. C Fannertau. 
In Gray’s-iun place, 78, £. Clake , esq. 
late one of the cadtieis to the treasurer of 
the navy. 

At Pentonville, 66 John Nortrond, <sq. 
many years a respeetahlc corn factor tu 
Loudon. 

In Coleman-street, J. Pollard , esq. 

On Claphatn-terrace, John GaUiatt, esq. 
suddenly. 

In Lawrence Potintncy-lane, Mis. J . R. 
Pizi'y. 

In Sidmonih strre*, MecklcnbiiriJi- 
square. Mis* A. Grcig. 

At Tottenham-gieeu, Mary, wife of E. 
W. Windns, esq. 

In Sonieisct-stieet, Portman-sqnare, 
Lieut.-col. H’ardtn, of the Bombay Esta¬ 
blishment. 

In Georgestreet, Bryan-tone-sqnare, 
Alice, wife of B. Baruewell, esq. 

In St. James’ place, 8/, the Countess 
Dowager PouMt. 

At Lambeth, 87, Mary, widow of Capt. 
Talbot, R.N.» 1 

At 
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At lCntehtsbridge, J. Grate, esq. 

Ill Red Lion-square, Dr. P. Werner, 
late of Gibraltar. 

In Gloucester-place, S3, R. Clay, esq. 

In Montague sired, Itus'dl-squaie, the 
Wife of A. Ha«t, esq. of Lincoln’" inn. 

lit Great James street, Bcdfoid-row, 
Hie widow of John Williams, e-q. ot Sion 
gardens, /tlderriianbniy. 

In Fleet-sireel, ‘el, Mr. ft. Btasbridge, 
only son of Mr? B. silver-mitli. 

In Cliailolie »tieet, Bloomsbury, Mrs. 
E. T. Taylor, late vf Ampilull, Beds. 

At Peckham, 70, II. I. Lit hum, esq. 
formeily of Lower Tliames-slreet, sail- 
merchant. > 

In her 63d year, Mrs. Barker, late of 
Croydon. 

At Upper Last Sheen, 85, Mrs. Hatches, 
widow of J. H.*sq. of Cord-street. 

In Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars- 
road, SI, Mrs. A. IV. Steele. 

At Haretield, near Uxhndge, Murhmne 
Elizabeth, wife of the Kev. G. Paussett. 

In tihenard-Mreet, Golden-squaie, 87, 
JL enfold John Thomas tie Mich ill, esq. ' 

In Duke street, Manchester square, 
Latltf ‘licisthn, wile ot Sir John T. hart, of 
Biadboiiru-patkj Kent. 

In Keii'iugton, II. ESuritj, esq. secretary 
to the Consolidated Board ot' Geneial 
Officer 0 , and receiver of the King’s rents 
in South Wales and Monmouth. 

In Ciarges-sdcet, o9. Laity Charlntte 
Onslon . 

At Twickenham, 86, John Fryer, esq. 

In Hans’.pluee, 81, Snril r, esq. M.P. 
for Oakhainptou, formerly known as 
Christopher Alhim, and as a contractor 
for government. 

At Somers’-town, 83, the Her. B. Alim. 

In Baker street, Miss Rush , eldest 
daughter oi K. Rush, esq. the Ametieaii 
pnvoy. 

At Richmond, 75, Mrs. Minet, widow 
of D. ill., esq. ot Giosvennr-.troel. 

Iii Notlinjiam-plaer, Mrs. Webber, wi¬ 
dow of W. W. esq. late of Vaiibiough- 
Iioiisf, Kent. 

In Gieat Portland street, 38, II. M. 
Herne, esj. of the Commissariat Dcputt- 
inent. 

/ . ,.-,-1 —,.. , r - 


' Tit Store-street; Bedford-sqnart, fC.CaW 
erafl, etq. of thfe Audit Office. 

In Half Moon-sji ret, Major Seott Wet- 
Ting. who in the House of Commons wan 
active m his exertions in behalf of the 
late Waircn Hastings. He was distin¬ 
guished for Ins amialile character; and fur 
Ills intelligence nml Invent’ liicr.itine. 

In St. Janii's’s-place, It. l.yster, rst/. of 
Rowton Castle, Shropshnc, M.P. for 
Sinews bury. 

At Lisbon, the Duke of Bncc'engh. He 
was iuid-lieiiienant ot the counties of 
Edinburgh and Dunitiics, a ktiieht of the 
Thistle; ami was limit May 24, He 

maim'd, in i79v, the youngest daughter of 
Viscount Sydney; and by tier, who died in 
18t4, he lias left four mmis and four daugh¬ 
ters. The family has obtained laiely con¬ 
siderable accessions of property from the 
Montagu and Qneensberiy estates. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 

Rev. T. Sr iiong,. to the rectoiy of Ttic- 
burton, Suffolk. 

KcvY L VI’ alton, to the mastership of 
tiic t ree Graininai School, at Seaming 

Rev. W. H. H. Hin illy, one of the 
domestic chaplains to Lmd Aiisoh. 

Itev. E. Valcv, B.l) to tlie vicarage of 
South U’alshani, St. Mary, Nmfulk. 

Rev. E. Gkav, B.A. to the lectory of 
Kilby Misperton, York-liiie. 

Rev. Francis Coi.eman, M.A. to the 
rectory of Humber, diocese of Hcrcfotd. 

Kev. Denny Berners, LL.B. to the 
archdcanniy of Suffolk. 

Rev. John Mauiiv, D.D. to the rec¬ 
toiy of Hariesi wiili KoMeatl, Sullolk. 

lies. James Gumming, t<. ihe icctory of 
Ninth Kune i on with Haidwick and 
Seteliy, N-ifulk. 

Rev. T. 11. Sy eh , to the rectory of 
Little Winning, Suffolk. 

Rev. Henry Bower, M.A. to the 
vicarage ot M. Mary Magdalen, Taunton, 
with the rectory of Staple Fiizpaine. 

Hui. and Kev. George Peli.i.W, to 
the vicarage of Lasin , Essex. 

Rev. Dr. Holloway, of Liverpool, to 
the living of Stanton, Shropshire. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: 

■Or, Reeords of very eminent and remarkable Persons recently Deceased. 


DR. CHARLES BURNEY. 

D R. Bhiiioj’s family have long been 
digimvinslicd fur their proficiency in 
pmsic, as well as in literatim* and the tine 
aris. ^lis uncle was a very eminent 
pmsic master, uud fifty-four yearn organist 
of Shrewshuiy. Of his father, the venda¬ 
ble and learned lii-torian of music, it is 
hnnceesi ary here to enlarge. His eldest 
brother, Capt. Janies Btunry, R. N. is as 
justly valued tor the great extent of his 
- nautical talent* and independent spirit, as 


for his urbanity of manner* and philan¬ 
thropy; and ihe high reputation ot Dr. 
Burney’s sisteis, Mndame D’Aihlay add 
Miss Suiali Harriet Burney, is incontesta¬ 
bly established. 

Charles Burney, the second son of Dr. 
Charles Biuncy, was bmn at Lynn, 
Dee. 6, 1757, while his father was 
hi gainst there. In Feb. 1768 Mr. Bui- 
ney was admitted on the foundation 
at the Charter-house.; whence he went 
to Caius College, Cambridge. Here he 

diiiingtiished 
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himself by his patient in- 
itnktry, by the depth. of his literary re¬ 
searches* and by his extraordinary skill in 
the Greek language. He soon however 
removed to King's Gollegg, Old Aberdeen, 
where he look the degree of M.A. in 
1781 In the m*xt year lie commenced 
liis earner as a classical instructor, at an 
academy at Higligate. Ilut he did not 
leiuuiu lung theie; toi hi* Inend l>r. Dim- 
bar, professor of moral philosophy m the 
University of Aberdeen, with whom he 
bad formed a fnendship during Ins resi¬ 
dence in tlie nor ill, recommended him in 
the warmest manner as an assistant to the 
late Dr. William Rose, of Chiswick. Dr. 
Rose was well known in the literary world 
sn the translator of Sallust, and as one of 
the earliest writers in the Monthly Re¬ 
view. He still occasionally continued Ins 
coiiliihiiiions; and it was undoubtedly by 
hfs intervention that Mr. Kinney became 
a critic. The Rev. George Isaac Hun- 
tmjbrd, author of ^n “ Intioductinn to 
the writing of Gieek,” having published 
a rolleciion of verses m that language, 
under the li‘le of “ Monostiophica,'’ .Mr. 
Burney commenced his liieiary labours 
by a very accurate and masterly exami¬ 
nation of tliis wenk. These articles ap¬ 
pealed in the Monthly Review for June 
and Aug. 1783; anil were, as there seems 
reason for supposing, among lus first 
efforts. 'I hey quickly attiaeted the at¬ 
tention of the public, and had cou«i<leiable 
influence in fixing his icpniation a> a 
Gieek scholar. 

Iii June 1783, Mr. Rmiicy married the 
second daughter of Di. Rose; ami in 1786, 
opened a school on Ins own account at 
Fair Lawn House, Hammersmith ; whence, 
af'er the lapse of seven yeais, he icmnvcd 
to Greenwich, and iliere established the 
very flourishing academy, over which lus 
representative now so worthily presides. 

In 1792, the degree of LL.D. was con¬ 
ferred on lifm by the Universities of Abei- 
deen and Glasgow. 

It was not till 18**7, that Dr. B. entered 
Into holy orders. If it had licen other¬ 
wise, it is probah'e the highest honours in 
the chinch would have rewarded his dis¬ 
tinguished dial arter. In 1811, lie. was ap¬ 
pointed one .of lus Majesty’s chaplains, 
and in the same year presented to the 
vicarage of Herne Hill. In 1812, he re¬ 
ceived the honorary degree of D.l>. from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury ; who also 
piesenied him to the valuable rectory of 
St. Raul, Deptford ; to which he added, in 
1815, the rectory of Cliffe, in the county 
of Surrey. 

Dr. Burney was also professor of an- 
tient literature iu the Royal Academy, and 
honorary librarian of the Royal Institu¬ 
tion. 

Dr. Burney retired to bis rectory at 
Deptford j where, after aalow bu.t gradual 


decay, he resigned all worldly caret on die 
28th of December, 1817- His death was 
at the last sudden, being occasioned by 
apoplexy, with which lie .was first sewed 
on the morning of ( hnst nisiiay, a* lie 
was pi (-paring for his pul it; and under 
which attack he languished only three 
days. 

After the death of the late Mr. Town- 
Icy, Dr. Buiiicy obtained the flue manu¬ 
script Homer, which passes under lus 
name, and lias been rated so high by some 
ctnmoivteiux, as to have been lately esti¬ 
mated at the sum of ftmol. Toe i’odex 
Ci ippsianos also of the Greek orators, catue 
iipo lus possession likewise by purchase, 
and may be deemed invaluable, a«, in ad¬ 
dition to a pmer text, it contains some 
parts ot their speeches never hitherto pub¬ 
lished. Of his piiutcd kooks also, some 
were of a veiy rare description, in Iriph 
preservation, and bound with an unrivalled 
dcgiee of ta-te and richness. 'The m wilier 
amounted to nearly 14,000; and many of 
tiuse weie of additional value,; from the 
manuscript notes of H. Stephens, Bentley, 
Marklaml, and Jiim-clf, with which the 
mai gin. in e some limes crowded. 

Tins raie collection, at one and the 
same time piesenied, in the Gieek dra¬ 
matic anthiiis, and in a few other works, 
the text ot the first edition, with all its 
subsequent ami progressive states of im¬ 
provement. Here was to he found a work 
in its piiniary slate, exactly axil had been 
oiiginally presented to the puliiic; and 
by its side was to he seen each step to¬ 
wards perfection, in regular soccosiort. 
Sonic idea of us extent ami value may be 
formed, from the comparative estimate 
published of the number ot editions ofsc- 
icial celebrated woiks, fiom which it ap¬ 
pears, that the Buriieian collection, on an 
average, contained at least four times the 
number of those which were then in the 
British Museum! 

Dr. Burney, duiing the last twenty-five 
or thirty yeais of his life, maintained the 
highest character as a scholar. He, indeed; 
ranked absolutely in the foremost line of 
eminenceand, although in a general 
point of view, bis precise station cannot 
be exactly ascertained, yet in respect to 
an intimate acquaintance with tin* Greek 
(liama, he might, perhaps, have justly 
claimed the tiist. His critical acumen wr.s 
commensurate witli lus extensive learning, 
while the native energies of Ins mind' 
assisted not a little, both in society and in 
the closet, to seeme to him a pre-emi¬ 
nence, which would only have existed in « 
smaller degree, bad he been less addicted' 
to books. 

Dr. Burney was of a disposition the 
most sociable, and all who knew him must 
confess that he was both hospitable and 
generous. On all occasions, bis wit and 
pleasantry were ■couspieuous j and, as fan 

possessed 
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possessed an inexhaustible fund of anec¬ 
dote, his company was of course greatly 
comted. Such indeed, and so various, 
were his poweis, and Iiis means ot convey- 
iug pleasure at the festive board, tlial of 
late years he had been generally invited to 
take the rliair at all those beneficent 
meetings, the avowed objects of which 
were to t aise sufficient funds for the main¬ 
tenance of the wives and rhildien of those, 
who had entitled themselves lo the grati¬ 
tude ol the public, either by their literary 
or scholastic labours. 

Immediately aftdr his death, a subscrip¬ 
tion was commenced for a monument to 
his memory, which has lecently bej-n 
eiected by Goblet: die inscription, of 
which we subjoin a copy, was furnished, 
at the leqnest of the suhscribeis, by his 
friend and schoolfellow, the Rev. Josialt 
Thomas, Archdeacon of Hath. 

diaries Burney, D.D. F.R.S. F.S.4. 
Rector of this parish, and of Cliffe, in this 
county, 

prchendaiy of Linroln, 


and chaplain in ordinary to his Majesty.. 
Born December S, VST, died December 
■28,1817. 

In him were united 
the highest attainments in learning, 
with manners at once dignified and 
attractive; 

peculiar promptitude and accuracy of 
judgment, 

with equal generosity and kindness of 
heart. 

His zealous attachment to the Church of 
England 

was tempered by moderation; 
and bis impressive discourses from the 
pulpit 

became doubly beneficial, 
fiom the influence of his own example. 
The parishioners of St. Paul's, Deptturd, 
elected this monument 
as a record of their affection 
for their teverud pastor, monitor, and 
It lend ; 

of their gratitude for his services, 
and of their unspeakable i egret for bis loss. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 

With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


NnRTtlUMBEKI.ANn AN n 1)URII \M. 

HE meeting of the Tyneside Agricul¬ 
tural Society, was lately held at 
Ovingliain; it was numerously and re¬ 
spectably attended. 

The anniversary of the birth of Sliak- 
speare was lately celebrated at Sunder¬ 
land. 

A general meeting of the shopkeepers 
in Alnwick, was lately held, when it was 
unanimously agreed to petition the House 
of Commons against the paitial taxation 
on shops ai (ached to houses. 

J. G. Lambton, esq. M.P. is about to 
erect, at bis sole cxpcuce, a handsome 
stone bridge over the river Wear, near 
Lambton-liall, in the county of Dui ham. 
It is to consist of a single ai ch of upwards 
of eighty feet span. 

Mwrieri.] Mr. T. Chapman, to Mist M. 
Hindmash: Mr. A. Richard-on, to Miss 
M. Affleck : all of Newcastle.—Mr. T. E. 
Vipond, of Newcastle, to Miss M. B. Wil¬ 
son, of Alnwick.—Mr. R. Tiffin, of New¬ 
castle, to Miss J. Haig, ofTwecdinoiith.— 
Mr. W. Robinson, of Newcastle, to Miss 
J. Johnson, of Carlisle.—Mr. T. Laidlaw, 
of Newcastle, to Miss D. Pearson,ot Ben¬ 
ton.—Mr.T. Palmer flui'lii, of Newcastle, 
to Miss Robson, of Dcnt’shill.— Mr. J. 
Arundale, of Newr astle, to Miss J. Nairn, 
of Morpeth.—Mr. T. Giahain, of Gates¬ 
head, .10 MissS. Teasdale, of Newcastle. 
—Mr. F. Turn, to Miss M. Brown: Mr. 
W. Turnbull, to Miss M. Panl: Mr. R. 
Brown, to Miss M.Tuart: all of North 
Shields.—Mr. R Clieesiuent, to Miss M. 
Young, both of Bishopweariuonth.—Mr. 


Mr Watson, to Miss M. Christopher, both 
of Stockton,—Mi. R. Field, of Monk- 
wearmoulh, to Mrs. Flclt, of South Shields. 
—William Smith, esq. ot the Leases, Hex¬ 
ham, to Miss Nicholson, of Siimmeirods- 
house.—Mr. G. Citrr, to Mrs. Farrow, 
both of Hexham.—Mr. N. Hunter, to Miss 

J. Blanch, both of Windy Nook.—Mr. W. 
Hall, of Chester Stones, to Miss Bowman, 
ol Ryhopc.—Mr. G. Fletcher, of Sedge- 
field, to Miss B. Reed, of Durham.— Mr. 

K. Davis, of Eighton Banks, to Miss Jer¬ 
vis,of Uishopwearmouth.—M r. G. Thomp¬ 
son, to Miss C. Pringle, both of Shawdou- 
lull. 

Died.] At Newcastle, at the Forth 
Banks, Mr. A. Hedley.—42, Mrs. M. 
Lee, deseivedly regretted.—51, Mr. R. 
Kiiiear —75, Mr. H. Benson, respected. 
—42, Mr. W. Wilson— BS, Mr. T. Todd. 
—Miss M. Bell.—In Cumberland row, 47, 
Mr. R. Forster, much respected.— In Col* 
hngwood-street, Mrs J. Hall.—In Perev- 
stiect, 90, Mrs, Catlicime Clayton.—At 
Chimney-mills, 47, Mr. John MitrheU, 
proprietor mid editor ot the “Tyne Mer¬ 
cury,” which he couuurnced about eigh¬ 
teen yeais since. In its establishment, lie 
struggled thiougli oppositions and difficult 
circumstances, that many would have con¬ 
sidered as impossibilities; blit, from the 
beginning to his death, lie continued fit in 
and inflexible in the principles of hberly 
and independence. We copy., as above, front 
the. “ Tyne Merc.uiy but we can state, 
on our own know ledge, during many years’ 
intercourse, that we have always regarded 
Mr. M. as one of the few conductors of 

provincial 
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prowipiai pipere, Who, in spile of tltate- 
mention tits one baud, and of peraeentioff 
on the olhejs lias never abused his powers 
as a journalist, nor on any occasion corn* 
promised what he-considered the truth. 
He was fortunate in leaving a son able and 
willing to tread in,his steps; end we trust, 
therefore, that the Tyne Mercury will, for 
many years, continue to be distinguished 
as one of the most undaunted champions 
of liberty in the enlightened and populous 
counties of the North. 

At Durham, 74, Mr. R. Brockett, sen. 
—85, Mr. H. Orton, much respected. 

At North Shields, 33, Mrs. A. Lancas¬ 
ter.—ol, Mrs. E. Graham.—88, Mr. J. 
Harrison.—45, Mrs. E. Strangeways.—49, 
Mrs. S. Crickett.—66, Mrs. E. Rowley.— 
27, Mr. J. Jackson.—In Toll-square, 60, 
Mrs. E. Walker.—36, Mrs. M. Cliater.— 
SO, Mr. R. Blair. 

At Darlington, 74, Mrs. Redhead.—40, 
Mrs. J. Pomphrctt. 

At Tynemouth, 54, Mrs. M. Wilson. 

At Bishop-anckland, fife, Mr. G. Wrang- 
ham.—42, Mrs. T. Parkinsou.—76, M^'. G. 
Grainger, lamented. 

At Morpeth, Mr. W. Grahamsley, sud¬ 
denly. 

At Chester-lc-street, 90, Mrs. A. Allison. 

At Alnwjck, 70, Mr. E. Fenwick, much 
icspecfed.— 90 , Mr. J. Faldcr. 

At Great Whittington, 83, Mr. J. Do- 
bmson.— At Elwick, 9), Mr. R. Pickering.* 
—At Witton Gilbert, 77, Mr. A. Marshall. 
—At Botball Mills, 43, Mrs. F. Spearman. 
—At Heworth, 75, Mr. P. Lawson.—At 
Thorneyford, 53, Mrs. R. Spraggon. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

The price of weaving ginghams having 
recently been lowered 2s. per cut, at Carl¬ 
isle, some excesses among the workmen 
was the consequence. At a meeting, they 
resolved to petition the Rcgcnt v to send 
them all to America. 

A number of ladies of Whitehaven, have 
lately formed themselves into a society, 
for the purpose of furnishing poor families, 
at a cheap rate, with blankets. The ladies 
of Workington have also formed them¬ 
selves into, a society, for the purpose of 
supplying the children of poor families 
with wearing apparel: they devote one 
day in each week to the purpose. 

Married .] Mr. G. Story, to Miss E. 
Elliott: Mr. It. Bell, to Miss M. Little: 
Mr. R. Morris, to Miss J. Ferguson: all 
of Carlisle.—Mr. W. Pnrby, of Carlisle, to 
Miss Eramerson, of Ularkweii hall.—Mr. 
G. Sowerhy, of Carlisle, to Mrs. E! Max¬ 
well, of Pilgrim-street, Newcastle.—Mr. 
R. Parker, to Miss A. Robin-on: Mr. ,1. 
Hodgson, jo Miss M. Cart James: Mr. E. 
Shannon, to Miss G. Lancaster: all of 
Penrith.—Mr. M. Abbot, to Miss Sinclair, 
both of Mary port!— Mi. J. Cape,of Cock- 
ermonth, to Miss Walker, of Ireby.—Mr. 
P. Syme, of Newmajns, to Miss B. Ketr, 
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of Whitekirk.—Mr. t, Armstrong, of Scot* 
by, to Miss Hetherington, .of Wheelbar* 
row,nail.' 

Died.] At Carlisle, in Scotch-street, 44, 
Mrs. A. Thompson.—Mr. J. Hodgson.— 
In Rickergate, 66, Mr. J. Hewson, truly, 
respected.—76, Mrs. E. Richardson.—In 
Botchergatc, at an advanced age, Mr. W. 
Hetherington.—41, Mr. W. Dougulhy.— 
SI, Mr. J. Pears, respected.—At Denton- 
bill, HI, Miss E. Tyson.—Mi*R. Rigg. 

At Whitehaven, 27, Miss A. Craig.— 
Mrs. M. Hammond. , 

At Workington, 30, Mr. T. Brown.— 
63, Mr. F. Watson.—74, Mrs. B. Birkett. 
— 2%, Mrs. M. Barton. 

At Penrith, 32, Mrs. J. Slee.—75, Mr. 
J. Turnbull. 

At Brampton, 79, Mr. C. Elliott.—Mr. 
J. Flcmister,—61, the Rev. Mr. Weight- 
man.—Mrs. Stephenson. 

At Maryport, 23, Miss M. Sanderson.—. 
61, Mr. J. Brown.—79, Mrs. E.Irvan, of 
Wiseby, N.B. —At Langholm, Mr. A. 
Thomson, greatly respected. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Amongst the recent emigrations, there 
are twenty-six persons belonging to one 
family of the name of Tliistlethwaite. of 
die Society of Friends, in Leeds. These 
enterprising individuals are gone with an 
intention of carrying on the woollen ma¬ 
nufacture (in conjunction with others,) on 
an extensive scale, either at Philadelphia, 
or some other eligible state in its vicinity. 

An Irish Union Company is forming in 
Leeds, for the purpose of supplying that 
market more fully with woollen cloths. 

Married.] Mr. W. L Houghton, to Miss 
A. M. Anderson: Mr. R. Massani, to Miss 
Lillow: Mr. Ware, to Miss Newmarch: 
Mr. T. Berridge, to Miss E- Penrose: Mr. 
T. Austin, to Miss M. Jackson: Mr. W. 
Dixon, to Miss Procter: all of Hull.—Mr. 
J. Robei is, of Hull, to Miss M. Reedal, of 
Biltou.—W. S. Betty, of Hull, to Miss M. 
Bell, of Sutton.—Mr. J. Sutcliffe, to Min 
E. Robinson: Mr. W. Johnson, to Miss 
A. Pearson: Mr. J. Walker, to Miss M._ 
Hargrave: Mr. E. Whitmore, to MissM. 
Mortimer: Mr. D. Dawson, to Mi*s M. 
Walton: Mr. J. Atkinson, to Miss S. Og¬ 
den : Mr. W. Atkinson, to Mrs. R. Hart¬ 
ley : all of Leeds.—Mr. Rawson, of Leeds, 
to Miss £. Williamson, of Chester,—Mr. 
Forster, of Leeds, to Miss Brown, of Pon¬ 
tefract.—Mr. Turner, of Sheffield, lo Mi«s 
M. Jackson, of Rotheiliam. — Me. W. 
Bradley, of Halifax, to Miss E. Garforth, 
of Slee*toii-ball.—Mr. J. Iveson, to Mi*a 
J. Thickrit, both of Wakefield.—Mr. E* 
Marsh, to Miss R. Sykes, both of-Hud¬ 
dersfield.—Mr. J. Stevenson, to Miss F. 
Mosey, both of Uevcrley. 

Died.] At Yoik, Mr. Palmer, surgeon, 
an esteemed philanthropist and patriot.— 
74, Mr. Geo. Mason.—Mrs. H. W,a*d. 

At Hull, in Charles-strcet, 41, Mis. R. 
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Bib, deservedly esteemed.—70, Mrs. M. 
Tarbotton.—In Providence-row, 65, Mrs. 
F. Loft.'—78, Mr. T. Clay.—68, Ann, wife 
of John Storm, eiq. lamented.—Mian E. 
Woolmer.—77, Mr. Usherwood.—46, Mr. 
j. Dickinson.— SB, Miss Cunningham.— 
49, Mrs. M. Clark, one of tire Society of 
Friends, deservedly esteemed. 

At Leeds, in Hunslet-lane, Mr. M. A. 
NevtUe, merchant.—76, Mr. E. Goodall.— 
85, Mr. T. Thompson.—Mr. W. Glover. 
—In Dpperhead-row, Mrs. S. Parry.—8?, 
Mrs. G. Plummer.—In park-place, 71, 
Mrs. Creed, widow of Major Henry C. 

At Halifax, Mr. S. Rhodes. 

At Wakefield, 76, Mrs. Clapbam.-»-47, 
Mr.' R. Acton.—12, Mrs. J. Hill, la¬ 
mented. 

At Bradford, Miss E. Fawcett. 

At Doncaster, *8, Mr. J. Hewett. 

At Whitby, Mr* J. Garrett. 

At Knaresborongh, SS, Mrs. Abbott, 
mncb respected. 

At Pocklington, Mr. W. Hudson, de¬ 
servedly respected. — At Sinimerdale- 
house, Mrs. Robinson, wife of John R. 
esq.—At Throstle-nest, Mr. Murgatroyd, 
much respected.—At Mouthowram, Mrs. 
E. Bentley, lamented.—At Halton, 45, 
Mr. W. Hepworth, formerly of Leeds.— 
At Hopton, 78, Mr. S.Sheard.—At Monk- 
frystone, 71, Benjamin IJemsworth, esq. 
deservedly regretted. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Several rninons failures within the month 
have happened at Manchester: amongst 
them, the respectable house of Messrs. 
John Moon and. Son, for 300,0001.; and 
subsequently, that of Messrs. Richaid 
Langston and Co. The panic produced 
was general; no spinner could buy ou 
credit, or with any other than banker's 
paper. 

Married..'] Mr. T. Dodgsbon, to Miss F. 
Sproston, both of Manchester.—Mr. J. 
Jackson, of Manchester, to Miss M. A. 
Higgins, of Bridgetown-house.—M r. J. 
Scholes, of Salford, to Miss Wild, of Dar- 
ley dale.—Mr. G. Reditb, of Smeatham- 
lane, to Miss M. Corf: Mr. J. Mehateus, 
to Miss E. Leece: Mr. A. Braik, to Miss 
A. Heap : Mr. J. Dunn, to Miss M. 
Lovelady: all of Liverpool.—J. Drier 
-Wilding, esq. late of Antigua, to Miss J. 
Clare, of Wigan.—Mr. H. Doke, of Liver¬ 
pool, to Miss M. Hazleburst, of Frodsham. 
—Mr. J. Bulcock, to Miss L. Barker; 
both of Colne. 

Died.] At Manchester, 61, Mr. J. 
Greaves, of St. Mary’s, deservedly re¬ 
spected.—Mrs. F. Lay land. 

AtrSaiford, Mrs. R.Tonge, of Bank-Mill, 
deservedly regretted. 

At Liverpool, in Great Nelson-street, 
69, Mrs. M. Gilchrist.—In Castle-street, 
66, Mrs. N. Rouatimaite.—58, Mr. H. 
Lpckbarrow.—76, Mrs. M. Priestman. 

s 


At Preston, Mrs. Dalton, wife of John 
D. esq.—Mrs. M. Gregson- 

At Blackburn, 78, Win. Birch, esq.— 
At Wigan, Mr. M. Connor. — Thomas 
Parker, esq. of Alkincoats and Newton- 
hall, dep. lieut. of this county.—At 
Evcrton, Mrs. Earle, wife of Win. E. esq. 
—Mrs. Rowe. 

CHESnillR. 

At Chester, Joseph Wulkcr, aged only 
SO, was lately executed for highway rob¬ 
bery, denying the crime to the last. 

The cotton mill at Ingersley, near Mac¬ 
clesfield, belonging to Messrs. Clogg and 
Norris, was lately destroyed by fire. The 
property was insured, bnt the loss added 
to the distress of the spinners. 

Married.] Mr. Hassall, to Margaret, 
daughter of Mr. Alderman Newell.—The 
Rev. Jas. Bridgeman, to Miss Roberts: 
aii of Chester.—George Spence, esq. of 
Lincoln's Inn, barrister, to Miss C. 
Kelsall, of Chester.—Mr. G. Roberts, of 
Chester, to Miss {A- Davis, of Bala.—Mr. 
J-. Dodd, of Dodicston, to Miss Done, of 
Burton. 

Died.] At Chester, Mr. T. Jackson, 
suddenly.—87, Mr. Warrington, hue of 
Pnddington.—Mr. R. Hickson. 

At Macclesfield, Mrs. Goode. 

At Knntsford, 84, Mr. Howard, much 
respected. 

At Sutton, at an advanced age, Charles 
Davidson, esq. deservedly regretted.—At 
Hough, 61, Mr. Hopkins.—At Hartford, 
Mr. Harrop, suddenly. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

A singular circumstance lately occurred 
at Darley Abbey, near Derby. The 
laundry-maid spread out in an open drying- 
ground, amongst other things, five jaids 
of narrow leno muslin, in two pieces ; in 
a short time she missed them, and sought 
for them in vain. Two days after, with 
many other articles, she laid out five yards 
of lace, in five separate pieces, which also 
soon disappt-aied ; and eveiy possible en¬ 
quiry was made about them, but they could 
not be found. Within a week, a labourer 
saw something white hanging out of a 
thricecock’s nest, at the distance of 
eighty yards from the drying-ground, and 
having heard of the loss of the lace, &c. 
he took down the nest, and the leno and 
lace were found within it, beautifully in¬ 
terwoven and twisted amongst the twigs 
so as to form a complete lining. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the nest, which was a real cu¬ 
riosity, was pulled to pieces, and the 
whole ten yards were taken out iiuifijurcd 
and nnsoiled. What, a les>on this little 
circumstance teaches ns, not to Buspert 
too lightly those around us; and how 
forcibly it reminds us of the interesting 
drama of the “ Maid and the Magpie.” 

Married.] Mr. J. Harper, to Miss Pratt, 
of Oamaston-Ktreet, both of Derby.—Mr. 
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W. Ball, of Derby, to Miss E. Fox, of 
Stoke-npon-Trent.—Mr. J. Sclioles, to 
MiM Wail, of Darley-Dale. 

Died.'] At Derby, 69, Mrs. Byrd, of 
Uttoxeter.— Dorothy, wife of Edmond 
Evans, esq. deservedly lamented. 

At Chesterfield, Mr. R. Bland. 

At Ashbourne, 54, Mrs. Mary Wood- 
bous'e.—At Green-lane, 74, Mr. Plant.— 
At Oaker-side, Darley-dale, 62, Mrs. S. 
Shaw.—At Wellington, 82, Mrs. Sheavyn. 
—At F.rkington, 66, Mr. J. Mursden, 
deservedly lamented. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

A meeting has lately been held at 
Mansfield, to consider die best mode of 
employing the stocking-makeis destitute 
of work in that neighbourhood; it was 
agreed to solicit leave from the Duke of 
Portland to dig and set a certain quantity 
of the forest with potatoes: leave was rea¬ 
dily granted. The poor men arc to be 
allowed 2s. per day; and, when the po¬ 
tatoes are ready, tlyey are to be dis¬ 
posed of for their use in such manner as 
may be thought-proper. • 

Married.] Mr. S. Maltby, to Miss S. 
Parker, both of Nottingham.—Mr. J. 
Bardsley, of Fisheigate, Nottingham, to 
Miss S. Ckcetham, of Wilford.—Mr. J. 
Crosby, of Nottingham, to Miss A. 
Skelton, of Scat borough.—Mr, W. Dick¬ 
inson, of Arnold, to Miss A. Ellis, of Not¬ 
tingham.—Mr. K. Job, of Sleaford, to 
Miss Paikcr, of Newark. 

Died.] At Nottingham, 77, Mr. W. 
Smith, of Beckham.—In Wlieelergate, 
Mrs. Sander;.—In Derby-road, 90, Mr. 
N. Stevenson. 

At Mansfield, 79, Mrs. E. Handley, of 
Kati liff-gate.—At Newark, 46, Mrs. M. 
Hebb.—30, Mr. J. Milncs.—At Clifton- 
rectory, Dame Maria Innes, widow of 
Sir W. I. barf, of Ipswich.—At Warsop, 
78, Mr. W. Warren.—At Whitwick, 94, 
Mis. J. Ward. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. T. Dixon, of Grantham, 
to Mrs. E. Pickard. 

Died.] At Lincoln, John Neithorpe, 
esq.—62, Mr. J. Smith. 

At Gainsborough, at an advanced age, 
Mr. B. Pierpoint. 

AtSaltfleet, 104, Mr. Gnodncre. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

A respectable meeting of the hosiers of 
Leicester lately tqgk place, to form, an 
association to prevent a recurrence of the 
loss and injury experienced by many ho¬ 
siers, from their frames having been ille¬ 
gally and wantonly taken under distress 
for rent owing by their workmen. 

At a late vestry meeting of the principal 
inhabitants of Hinckley, it was resolved, 
that all framework knitters that could 
not earn four shillings a-week for each 
frame, should be required to give notice to 
the owners to fetch them in. Such is the 


deplorable state of things at Hinckley, 
that more than two thousand are now re¬ 
ceiving parochial relief; and these too, are 
supported by less than four hundred of die 
inhabitants, there not being that num¬ 
ber, out of a population of 6000, capable 
of paying rates.— Leiceeter paper. 

Married.] Mr. S. Fletcher, of Leicester, 
to Miss E. Johnson, of Tixoyer.—Mr. B. 
Tiptaft, of Braunton, to Miss Crowden,'ef 
Oakham.—Mr. T. Ailing, of Melton Mow¬ 
bray, to Miss $. Price, of Bavenstone.— 
Mr. R. Ilifie, of Tbnrnby, to Miss A. Kirk, 
of Burrow-on-the-Hill.—Mr. W. Kirk, of 
Wymourlham, to Miss S. Hawley, of Seal- 
fond.—Mr. T. Adnutt, of Markfield, to 
Miss Amy Lea, of Ratby. 

Died.] At Leicester, 9S, Mr. Throsby. 

At Loughborough, 61, Mr. S. Steven¬ 
son.—Mr. S. Farrew.—Mrs. Throsby. 

At Melton Mowbray, 67, Mrs. Sutton. 
—56, Mrs. H. Dixon.—61, Mr. R. Gib¬ 
bons.—Mr. C. Nisdall. 

At Monntsorrell, 70, Mr. Brown, sud¬ 
denly. 

At Cropson, 83, Mr. Webster, suddenly. 
—•A t Waltham, T. Frisby, esq. much re¬ 
spected—At Aylestou, 103, Mrs. Mary 
Ward, formerly of Loughborough. —97, 
Mrs. M. Adcock—At Whissendine, 70, 
Mrs. W Floar.—At Great Wigston, 82, 
Fox Richardson, esq. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] William Scott, esq. of Penn, 
to Miss Haywood, of Lichfield.—Mr. J. 
Hordern, of Manchester, to Miss J. Perks, 
of Wolverhampton—Mr. T. H. Foster, 
jun. of Biiston, to Miss Parkes, of CoBeley. 
—Mr. Paget, of Burslem, to Miss Cooper, 
of Walsall. 

Died.] At Stafford, 68, Mrs. Lovatt. 

At Lichfield, in the Close, 26, Miss E. 
Lomax—77, Mrs. Mary Warren. 

At Wolverhampton, «3, Mrs. Fowke.— 
81, Mr. Corbett.—In Canal-street, Mr. J. 
Budge. 

At Burslem, 58, Mr. J. Baggateys, of 
the firm of Messrs. Machin and Baggaleys. 

At Uttoxeter, 36, Mr. H. M. Ciewley, 
—39, Mrs. Plummer. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Two petitions were lately forwarded 
from Coventry to Mr. Peter Moore, to be 
presented to the House of Commons, one 
from the mayor and corporation, and the 
other from the master-weavers. The pe¬ 
titioners stated, that they were obliged to 
pay in poor-rates 49s. per acre on their 
lauded property, and 19s. in the pound 
npon the rent of every house of which 
they are occupiers; and that, unless 
some relief were granted them, they 
should all perish in one common rain* 
There are now five'classes of mannfhc- 
tnrers in Coventry, each working inneri 
six hours in the week, or sixteen bonrr 
the day- The first of these classes/. 
IDs. a-week, or a peony-farthing an he 
3P * 
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The second gain 5s. 6d. a-week. The 
third fa. 9d. The two remaining classes 
receive 2s. and la. 6d. a-week. The men 
have been obliged to resort'to the ftinds 
of their friendly societies; and not only 
have these funds been exhausted, but tiie 
fnnds of their saving banks, which are now 
a mere mockery! 

Married .] Mr. W. Perrins, to Miss 
'Holden, both of Birmingham.—Mr. W. 
Wyer, of Birtmngiiam, to Miss Ryland, of 
Edgbaston.—Mr. G. Edwards, of Bull- 
street, Birmmgbajn, to Miss M. J. New- 
sham, ofGrosvenor-row, Chelsea.—Mr. F. 
Greasley, of Birmingham, to Miss C. 
Proud, of Bilstcn.—Mr, W. Still, of Bir- 
minghatn, to Miss M. F. Pinches, of 
London. 

Died.] At Warwick, Mr. J. Barnett, 
deservedly respected. 

At Birmingham, Mrs. A. Bingham.— 
In Inge-street, S3, Mrs. S. Padmore.—In 
Hagley-row, 75, Mrs. J. Sadler.—At 
Summerhill-terrace, si, Miss J. Adcock. 

At Barnbrooke-house, 56, Joint Ison, 
esq.—At Harboine, 51, Mr. T. Rutter.— 
At Curdworth, Mr. G. Wakefield, la¬ 
mented. ' 

SHROPSHIRE. 

A fine Durham bull, bred by the Rev. 
Dr. Gardner, of Sausaw, in this connty, 
and reared and fed by Rowland Hunt, 
esq. of Boreaton, was lately purchased by 
Mr. Beckett, pne of the directors of the 
Ellesmere House of Industry, and killed 
for the use of the poor. 'Die weight 


was : 

Hide.173 lb. 

Head. ..64 

‘Fat. 294 

Tongue.IS 

. Heart*.'.........18 

Total weight...2390 


Married.] Mr. C. Beacall, of Pride-hill, 
to Mrs. Jones, of Alkmonds-sqtmre, 
Shrewsbury.—Mr. M. Painter, of Sinews- 
bury, to Miss E. Downey, of Newcastle- 
tipon-Tyne.—Mr. J. Evans, of London, to 
Miss Hawley, of Shrewsbury.—Mr. E. 
Davis, of Shrewsbury, to Miss T. Crane, 
of Birton Heath.—The Rev. W. Jones 
Hughes, A.M. vicar of Caidingtou, to 
Miss Selina Corser, of Whitchurch. 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, on Swan-hill, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mytton, of SJiipton.—56, 
Mrs. Derrett.—83, Joseph Come, esq. 

At Oswestry, 06, Mr. Jones; and Mr. 
J. Jones, his son. 

At Shrawardine, 85, Mrs. E. Gittins.— 
At Gieobury Mortimer, Martha, wife of 
James Compaon, esq.—At Stapleton, the 
Rev. Edprard Powys, rector of that 
place. 

\ WORCESTERSHIRE. 

'At. a late numerous and respectable 
masting of the inhabitants of Stourbridge 
* nd HU neigh bout hood, convened by the 
twgwlratcs, it was unanimously agreed to 


petition parliament against tiie poor settle¬ 
ment BilJ. Iu the opinion of the meeting, 
it appealed fiaught with the most ruinous 
consequences to all populous und manufac¬ 
turing districts. 

Manied.] Mr. W. Mytton, ofStourport, 
to Miss -M. A. Swann, of Birmingham.— 
John Balguy,esq.to Mru. Barbara Baker, 
of Watcsley-house.—M. R. S. Thomas, of 
.Hanbury, to Miss A. Prichett, of Martley- 
court. 

Died.] At Worcester, 61, Mrs. Allies.— 
80,' Mis. Gillespie, both of Fore£ate- 
street. 

At Colburn-hiil, Mrs. Bradley, widow 
of John B.csq late of Stourbridge. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. R. Tally, of Huntington, 
to Miss M. Whitehead, of Wotton 
Bassett. 

Died.] At Hereford, 47,- Thomas 
Evans, esq. solicitor and treasurer for litis 
county. 

At Wildcrsley, M r - T. James, deserved¬ 
ly regretted. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

A late Gazette announces a dissolution 
of partnership between Mr. Hart Davis, 
M.P. for Bristol, and his partners in the 
mercantile and banking firms in that 
city. Mr. Davis suggested the three- 
aud-a-half per cent, loan to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; and, it seems, has fal¬ 
len a victim to his speculations iu his 
own scheme. 

Gi eat distress prevails at Tewkesbury. 
Accounts state the accumulating poor, 
rates to be appalling : there is neither 
money nor trade: one house lias lately 
discharged one hundred hands, and the 
applications at the workhouse are un¬ 
ceasing. 

A meeting of the coal-merchants of 
Newport, and of the proprietors of col¬ 
lieries in its neighhouihood,' lately took 
place, when distiessing statements of the 
present situation of tiie trade were made, 
and a universal conviction prevailed ot the 
absolute necessity of speedy reiief. Great 
numbers of woikinenhave been discharged 
from the collieries within a short space of 
time, and others have temporarily sus¬ 
pended their workings. 

Married.] Mr. J. Wood, of Gloucester, 
to Mrs. M. Brotheridgo, of Charlton.— 
Mr. J. Edgecitmbe, jun. to Miss M. A, 
Bird: Mr. L. Beck* to Miss Harper: 
Mr. W. Barrett, to Miss M. Cogldan : all 
of Bristol.—C. Agar, esq. of Bristol, to 
Miss M. Williams, of Orcop-mills.—F. 
Fisher, esq. of Bristol, to Miss E. Lewis, 
of Ross.—Mr. J. Gillnmn, of Bristol, to 
Miss E. Corslett, of Frosnot.—Mr. W. 
White, of Bristol, to Miss H. Bloxsome, 
of Stroud.—Mr. A.lhomas, of Bristol, to 
Miss M. Rits'on, of Brentford.—Mr. J. 
Hillman, of Kodborougb, to Miss A. 
Engley, of Stroud,—Jobu Millington, esq. 
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of Coin Rogers, to Miss E. Cook, of Min* 
cbinhampton. 

■ Died. J At Gloucester, in the College, 
green,-60, Mrs. Selwyn, widow of H. C. 
S. esq. lient.-governor of Montserrat.— 
In" Northaate-street, Mr. E. - Kirk.—In 
Westgate-street, 80, Mrs. Legg. 

At Bristol, in Bridge-street, Mrs. S. 
Baker.—In St. Peter’s-street, 89, Mrs. 
Bnrke.—S8, Mrs. H. Gniot, regretted.— 
Miss E. .Doran.—73, Samuel Goinond, 
esq. formerly an eminent merchant. 

At Tewkesbury, Mr. Hopkins.—In 
Church-street, 81, Mrs. Darke. 

At Cheltenham, Mr.J. Bishop, deser¬ 
vedly regretted.—49, Mrs. Hayden, of 
Norfolk-house, highly esteem^ and la¬ 
mented. 

At Chipping Hodbury, 68, Mr. J.White. 

At Hyde-rourt, at an advanced age, 
Mrs; H. Beale, deservedly lamented.—At 
New-honse, 80, John Wade, esq. justly 
regretted.—At Llanlillio Gro&smny, Ma¬ 
rianne, wife of JohnsBernatd Bosanquet, 
serjeant-atlaw.—At Las&iugton, Miss A. 
Play er. • 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

v Married .] Mr. G. Jordan, to Mrs. S. 
Hurst, of Tliaine.—H. Bellingham, esq. 
to Miss M. A. Bowlls, of Kiugsiou-upon- 
Tliames. 

Died.] At Oxford, 34, Mrs. Tnbb, de-. 
scrvedly regretted.—8a, Mrs. Paice, re¬ 
spected.—Mis. Kiug.—In St. Ebbe’s, 73, 
Mrs. Tisdgle. 

At Eydon, Mr. Page.—At Wheatley, 
Mr. Jas. West.—Mrs Turner, wife of the 
Kcv. G. T. vicar of Spilsbury. 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE. 

Mr, Curwen lately presented a petition 
fiom certain landholders in De&borough 
Stoke, complaining of injuries they Imd sus¬ 
tained in consequence of preserves for 
game. The petition stated, that the London 
markets were supplied with game by the 
owners of these pieserves, who had all the 
benefit, while the poachers bore all the 
odium. Much iniury aiose also from the 
spring-guns set iu these preset vcs. Mr. 
Curwen observed, that if he was on a jury 
to investigate the loss of life by such 
means, he would agree to a verdict of 
murder. 

The inhabitants of Beaconsfield have 
presented their late curate, the Kev. Mr. 
Bradford, a handtome piece of plate, 
bearing the following inscription : “ Pre¬ 
sented 1819, to the ltev. William Mitssage 
Bradford, A.M. by the principal inha¬ 
bitants of the parish of Beaconsfield, 
Bucks, as a token of the high sense they 
entertain of h» exemptary conduct during 
fourteen years, as curate of that parish, 
and of their personal regard and esteem 
for him as a friend.” 

Married.] Mr. W. Danbney? to Miss 
Bartlett, of High Wjrcoiube.—W, C. 
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Grove, esq. to Miss E. Michell, of Stan- 
dea-liousc.—The Rev. W. Booty, ofCkad- 
dleworth, tp Mis. Garrett, of Wantage.— 
Mr. E. Abbott, to Miss M. Cross/both of 
Moulsoe. • 

Died.] At Great Marlow, 39, J. Hales, 
esq. eapt. of the West Kent Militia. 

At High Wycombe,78, Mr. H.Lane. 

Sarah, wife of George Vansittarl, esq. 
of Bisham Abbey.—At typing, 87, Mr. S. 
Shirley. 

HERTFORD AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Metfy, to Miss Jones, 
both of Bedford.—Jas. Howard, esq. of 
Westfield*, to Miss A. M. Sparks, of 
Tottenham. 

Died.] At Hertford, 34, Mr.S.Dockwn. 

At Royston, 63, Mr- K. Whitby. 

At Utishey, Elizabeth, wite of Mr. W. 
Adcock, of Prince’s-street, .Cavendish* 
square. 

At Prae-mill, near St. Alban’s, 66, 
Mary, wife of Kichaid Simons, esq. for* 
ineily of Wood-stieet, London.—At Golf's 
Oak, Cheshunt, Win. H. Anderson, esq.— 
At Welwyn, Mrs. Fotliergill, of WhitweU. 

NORTH AMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.] E. Walker, esq. to Miss E. 
Fawcett, of Aynho.—Mr. B. Tuck, of 
Tiira|>ston, to Miss Thorpe, of Hadley* 
green. 

Died.] At Wcedon, Major A. Camp¬ 
bell, of the Artillery. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Mwried.] Mr. J. K. Hovtll, of Cam¬ 
bridge, io Miss R. Dunn, of Bnrwell.— 
Mr.J. -Gotobed, of Canibiidge, to Miu 
M. Vipan, of Me pal.—'The Rev. — 
Black, to Miss C. Baxter, of Huntingdon. 
—John Mattie, exq. of Huntingdon, to 
Miss E. Watson, of Wisbech.—Mr. W. 
Voiingnian, of Waierbcacb, to Miss M. 
Yorke, of Cambridge. 

Died. J At Ely, 77, Mr. R. Bennington, 
greatly respected. 

At 'Huntingdon, 50, Mr. E. Dobson, 
formerly of Brampton-niilis. 

At Wisbech, 75, Mr. P. Thompson, 
merchant.—At Barnwell, Mr. R. Ed¬ 
wards; and Mrs. Edwaids.—At Buck- 
worth, Jauc, wife of Euseby Cleaver, esq. 
—At Lcvermgtou, Mrs. S. Stanton, te* 
gietted. 

NORFOLK. 

A meeting was lately held at Norwich 
of the principal manufacturers, dyers, dec. 
fur the purpose of ioriuing an Association 
for the prevention and detection of frands 
and embezzlements, which appear to have 
. reached uu alarming extent. 

Married.] Mr. J. Baldwin, to Miu L. 
Barnes.—Mr. J. Legget, to Miu S. Ward- 
hain.—Mr. J. Sparrow, to Miss M. War- 
man: all of Noiwich.—The Rev. Robt. 
Cooper, of Thetford, to Mrs. S.'Crisp, of 
Wrenthain.—George Whincop; esq. to 
Miss Green, both of Lynn.—Mr. H. 
Neville, of Wells, tp Miu L Back, of 

Burnham* 
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Burnham-market.—The Rev.W. J. Carver, 
M.A. rector of Winfarthing, to Miss Jane 
Beaser, of Norwich.—Tlie Rev. R. Bacon, 
LL.D. to Miss S. Baker, of Cawston.— 
Mr. Jas. Fisher, of Ashley, to Miss K. 
Ward, of Norwich.—Francis Wheatley, of 
Mundesley, to Mi«s M. Martin,of Colkirk, 

Died ] At Norwich, 54, Mrs. Ciaske.— 
24, Mr. Nndd.—In St. Stephen's, 40, Mr. 
Jas. Wade.—80^ Mrs. M. Lcssy.—In St. 
Augustine's, 35, Mrs. F. Hill.—28, Mrs. 
E. Mwtttiews.—Mr. J. Cole, suddenly. 

At Yarmouth, Mr. J. Whiiisides.— 

36, Mr. J. Colinan.—61, Mr. J. Kirby. 
—36, Mrs. M. Beckett. — 34, Mr. J. 

,Johnson.—At Lynn, Mis. Norton.—At 
Diss, 101, Mr. George Cobb. —At Briston, 
61, Mr. W. Wiggett, suddenly.—At At- 
tieburgh, 90, Mrs. Pinnock.—At Carleton 
Rode, Mrs, Rush.—At Ponnwell, 59, Mr. 
J. Youel.—At Haydon, Mrs. M. Chaplin. 
—At North Walsham, 71, Mrs. Wiseman, 
formerly of Yarmouth.—At Aylsliam, 49, 
Mr. Barnes. 

SUFFOLK. 

Ipswich, in common with the other 
large towns of the empire, has felt the 
stagnation of trade, and the pressure of 
poor-rates: these last are likely a little to 
he lessened. An extensive Roman cement 
manufactory has recently been established 
in that town, and a number of fishermen 
are employed to raise up the stone from 
the rocks at the entrance of the harbour. 

Married.] Mr. S. Middleditcli, to Mrs. 
Bntclier, both of Bnry St. Edmund’s.— 
Mr. J. Bradley, of Bury St. Edmund's, to 
Miss H. S. Mann, of Tholford.—Mr. M. 
Cob bald, of Ipswich, to Miss C. Mat¬ 
tocks, ef Kittlebastou-green.—Mr. W. 
Min ter, of Ipswich, to Miss Harvey, of 
Copdock.—The Rev. H. Watts Wilkin¬ 
son, M.A. of Sudbury, to Miss S. Walker, 
of Gestingihorpc. 

Died.] At Bury St. Edmund’s, 72, Wil¬ 
liam Buck, esc), deservedly lamented. 

At Ipswich, 33, Mrs. E. Clements.—62, 
Mrs. M. Mann, formerly of Play ford.— 58 , 
Mr. Farthing.—81, Mr. Carter, merchant. 

At Woodbiidge, 22 , Mr. J. Hammond. 
—24, Miss M. Keeble. 

At Bungay, 47, Mr W. Smith.—At an 
advanced age, Mr. J. Moore. 

At Lowestoft, 46, Mr. T. Bream, mer¬ 
chant. 

At Wattisfield, 76, Zucliariali Crabb, 
pilose memory will long be revered by a 
widow and seven adult children, who sun 
vive to deplore the lost of the best of men. 

At Stradbrooke, 37, Mr. H. Aidous ; 
and, 7n, Mr. Robert Aidous, his father. — 
At Laxtield, 23, Miss £. Garrard. 

ESSEX. 

A subscription has been commenced, to 
erect, in the upper part of the High-street, 
Colchester, an elegant corn exchange. 

The inhabitants of Epping lately assem¬ 
bled, and agreed to petition parliament to 


£Junc 1, 

meliorate the Criminal Laws, The foI» 
lowing are interesting extracts: 

“That.the infliction of capital punish- 
meat, and the affixing of that tetrible pe¬ 
nalty to a vast variety of offences, are not 
efficacious for tire prevention of crime, 
as daily experience shews ns; that the 
judges and advisers of the Crown cannot 
execute the law on acconnt of i's undue 
severity; that prosecutors for the same 
reason will not prosecute; witnesses wilt 
not come forward, or wilt endeavour to 
shape their evidence, not. to the slriet 
truth, but to the side of mercy; and that 
juries will, instead of considering guilty 
or not guilty, weigh whether the alleged 
crime desyve the legal punishment, and 
find ihcir verdict accordingly. Thus, the 
excess of the penalty flatters the imagina¬ 
tion with the hopes of impunity, and be¬ 
comes an advocate with the offender tor 
perpetrating the offence. 

“ That the present feeling, in favour of 
a revision of the penal code, is neither 
new nor visionary; that the wisest states¬ 
men, thh ablest philosophers, and the most 
experienced lawyers, of this and many 
other countries in Europe, iiave joined in 
deprecating every unnatural severity and 
disregard of life, in the punishment of cri¬ 
minals, and have lamented that, in an age 
of so much improvement, and in countries 
abounding in the most noble and benevo¬ 
lent institutions, the moral condition of 
the lower classes of society should remain 
unimproved.” 

Married.] Mr. E, Root, to Mrs. Fenn, 
both of Harwich.—Mr. W. Jackson, of 
Kochford, to Mi«s S. Trotter, of Hert¬ 
ford.—James Denny, esq. of the Bengal 
Medical Establishment, to MissC. Brown, 
of Sible Hedinghani.—Capt. W. R. Ord, 
of the Engineers,' to Miss E. D. Latham, 
of Bexley.—Mr. Markwell, of Rayleigh, 
to Miss Barron, of East Horn don.—Mr. 
J. H. Browning, of Paglesham-hall, to 
Miss S. Yonle. 

Died.] At Colchester, Mrs. Aylett, re¬ 
spected. 

At Chelmsford, 74, Mrs. W. Stebbiug, 
much respected. 

At Brentwood, 75. Mr. James Tylor. 

At Braintree, 21, Lieut. B. F. Scale, 
2d halt. R. A. regretted. 

At Felsted, 101, Mrs. Mary Sewell. 

At Thorp, 86, Mr. Griggs.—At Tlmn- 
dersley, ill his 80th pear, Mr. Richard 
Goodman.—At Tollesbury, 28, Mr. A. W. 
Buxton.—At Beverley Cottage,65, Lieut.- 
Col. B. Harris, of the East India Com¬ 
pany’s Service. 

KENT. . 

A Mr. Harrison, of Cariterhnry, lately 
accomplished a most arduous undertaking, 
which gave him opportunity to exhibit 
much inhumanity towards his horses. For 
a wagea of 300 guineas, lie undertook 
to ride front Canterbury to London, « 

distance 
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distance 07 56 miles, in 3 hours: he per* 
formed the task in 2 hours and 5f minutes, 
winning by 3 minutes. He rode t 1 horses. 
Fir this performance of the poor horses, 
the freedom of the city of Canterbury 
has been presented to him ! 

A tunnel under ground is now cutling 
from die river Medway, at Rochester, to 
Higlmm. When this great work is com¬ 
pleted, it is thought that a steam-boat can 
be employed fibni Maidstone to London. 

Married .] Mr. Rogers, to Mrs. Grant, 
of St. PeterN-street: Mr. J. Marten, to 
Miss S. Tapliu : Mr. F. Harris, to Miss 
C. Sutton : all of Canterbury.— Mr. W. 
Harman, of Canterbury, to Miss J. Booth, 
of London.—Edward T. D. Hulkes, esq. 
of Rochester, to Miss Jane Forman, of 
Chatham.— William Greenwood, of Ro¬ 
chester, to E, Parry, of Ipswich, both of 
the-Society of Friends.—Mr. Goodwin, of 
Maidstone, to Miss Harnup, of Harming. 

Died.] At Canterbury, 64, Mr. H. Har¬ 
nett, much respeetcit—In Church-street, 
71, Mr. J. Hill. 

At Dover, Mrs. G. Carter.—Mr. Es¬ 
mond, much respected.—Mrs. T. Pepper. 

At Chatham, Mrs. Knight. 

At Faversham, oS, the wife of Capt. 
Bundehl, deservedly lamented. 

At Maidstone, Mrs. Wilson. 

At Tenterden, 33, Mrs. W. Bishop. 

At Woolwich, 62, Lit lit. T. Pritchard, of 
die Aitillery, after 60 j ears' service. 

At the Mote, 60, Sir John Buchanan 
Riddell, hart, of Riddell, in Roxburgh¬ 
shire, and M.P. for the burghs of Selkirk, 
Peebles, Linlithgow, and Lanark. 

SUSSEX. 

At a late meeting of the mayor, bur¬ 
gesses, and principal inhabitants of Arun¬ 
del, it was resolved to petition Pailiainent 
for iuquiry into the abuses existing in the 
Court of Exchequer, in relation to the pro¬ 
secutions brought against persons charged 
wiih smuggling, and for investigating the 
Delations system pursued with respect to 
informers, as more particularly evinced 
by the late proceedings against individuals 
in that neigh bom hood. 

Died.] At Brighton, Mr. E. Skeel.—In 
Church-street, Mr. A. Taylor.—Lieut. J. 
Caldwell, R.N. 

At Chichester, Mrs. T. Wares, suddenly. 

At New Siioich&ni, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. Harston. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Tiie fanners of the parishes of Cliddcs- 
den and Fnrleigh, in this comity, have 
lately adopted a wise ami benevolent mode 
of diniini-hitig the pressure of the poor's- 
rates. They linve supplied every cottager 
with a portion of land for the cultivation 
of potatoes, the produce of which is con¬ 
sidered to be equal to the yearly con¬ 
sumption for each family; and the rector 
has given potatoes for seed. 

Mtu tied.] Mr. Kearley, to Miss E. Legg, 
1 


both ot Southampton.-—Major Read, As* 
sist. Quarter-Master-Gen, to Miss Lydia 
Douglas, late of Gosport.—Mr. W. Dixon, 
to Miss Laviugtou, both of Lymington.— 
Mr. G. Marten, to Miss A .A. Meal, both 
of Ringwood.—Joseph Guy, esq. of- Ly- 
mington, to Miss Guy, of Taddiford. 

Died.] At Southampton, Miss Arabella 
Shelley, only daughter of the late Sir 
John S. hart.—Mrs. J. Smith. 

At Winchester, in Colebrook-street,- 
Mrs. Prior.—Mis. Gradiege.—22, Lieut. 
Henry M'Derniott, of the 9th regt. of 
loot, second son of Lieut.-Col. M'Derwott, 
of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
Berks; a young man, who, by themost 
conciliating manner*, placid disposition, 
and exemplary conduct, acquired the 
esteem and respect of all his acquaintance. 
To his disconsolate parents, and imme¬ 
diate relatives, his loss is irrepaiable. His 
remains were intened in the Cathedral 
cluirch-yard of Winchester, with military 
honours, at which his beloved and respect¬ 
ed father attended as chief mourner. 

At Portsmouth, 82, Mr. Carpenter. 

At Purtsea, Mr. G. Dawson."—Mn. 
Maekay.—71, Mr. E. Brine. 

At Gosport, 93, M rs. Lynch. 

WIl.TSHlftK. 

Married.] John Smith, esq. of Marl- 
borough, to Miss J. Monntjoy, of Cor* 
sham.—Mr. J. .Shack man, to Miss Haze- 
land, of Bradford.—Mr. Banks, of 
Chippenham, to Miss M. Sloper, of De¬ 
vizes.—Mr. G. White, of Devizes, to Miss 
Clifford, of Cherrill.—Mr. E. Newman,of 
Frovlicd, to Miss Durnford, of Inkpen. 

Died.] At Salisbury, Mr. E. Becking sale. 

At Mailbnioiigli, Mrs. White. 

At Trowbridge, Miss C. Dunn. 

At Kainshury, 76, Mr. N. Atherton. 

At Corshain, Mr. C. Webb, respected. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The magistrates of the Fromc division 
have lately seized upwards of300 deficient 
weights in Frome, and no less than eighty 
in tiie village of Rode. • Many of tbc indi¬ 
viduals had from ten to fifteen false 
weights, and the magistrates convicted 
them in the full penalty and costs. 

Married.] Mr. James Mulligan, jun. to 
Miss S. Williams; Mr. R. Goldstone, of 
Westgate-buildings, to Miss Bowden, of 
Old Bond-street; all of Bath.—Mr. Gibbs, 
of Bath, to Miss F. Sargent, of Wateiford. 
—Peter Nngcnt Daly, esq. Rifle Brigade, 
to MissS. A. Wilinot, of Lyncordbe-Uouse, 
Bath.—Mr. W. Biffin, of Bridgewater, to 
Miss Clavey, of Bath.— Mr. J. Hill, of 
Fromc, to Miss M. A. Hockley, of Wal- 
rot-sticet, Bath.—William Burridge, esq. 
of Pawlett, to Miss A. Hooper. 

Diid.] At Hath, 73, Lady Burton, wi¬ 
dow of .Sir Robert II.—In Morford-strcet, 
.38, Mr*. Claik, re* | meted.—57, Lieur.- 
CoL. Lawson, D. B. of the Artillery.—On 
the South-parade, 77 Isaac Todd, esq. 

late 
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hte of Montreal, deservedly regretted— Mo«t*n,«f ^ewannicji, to JWiw A. Wt Ma¬ 
in ^{MnH!Mqaffi, Lu|y lO'Brie^ , powder, of Hoo^htaMO* near T«tn#a. *, 
Vridfeds. of Sit Locins O. B. barf. dtserw At-Golden-bank, hear LtskeRfd, 

Mlj esteemed nod lamented.—In the Cir- Major. Geu. Eates, of the E. I. Co. s set*; 
cna, Mrs. Ann Calvert,sister of the late ““ 

Peter CaWtrt, LL.D. Dean of the Archef, 

Ac.—Mi*# Fanny Lancashire. * 

At Shepton Mallet, the Rev. C. Brown. 

At Yeovil, Mr. John Daniel. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] Lankcster, of Poole, 

to Miu E. Colbnme, of Southampton.— 

John C. Keddie, esq. of Hinknole, to Miss 
Bissey,of MonktonT / 

Dud.] At Weymouth, 82, Major Bay¬ 
ard, of Bath: he was present at the battle 
of Quebec,and witnessed Gen.Wolfe fall. 

At Shaftesbury, 26, Mr*. E. Mullett. 

At Fifehead, 76, the Rev. H. Forester, 

A. M. vicar of that parish. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A number of respectable gentlemen, for- 
jnerly pupils of Dr. Lempriere,' late mas¬ 
ter of Exeter grammar-school, who- was 
removed by the trustees of the school, 
have lately presented him with a handsome 
•liver vase, valne 701. The present was ac¬ 
companied by a letter, reflecting severely 
on the conduct of the trustees. 

Married.} C. J. P. Lepycatt, esq. to 
Miu F. M. Cailler: Mr. J. S.‘ Gard, to 
Miss E. Rowe, of St. John’s street: all of- 
Exeter.—Mr. J. Bidder, to Miss A. So¬ 
per, both of Morionhampstead.—Edwin 
Empson, esq. to Miss M. T. M. Chappell, 
of Appledore.—Mr. B. Paiker, of Iades- 
leigh, to Miss T. Southcouibe, of Schlon- 
faoitse. 

Died.] At Exeter, 37, Mr. W. J. Ncw- 
combe.—58, Richard Mart, esq. deservedly 
regretted. —The Rev. Lloyd Williams, 
rector of Chawleigh and Eggesford —Mrs. 

L. A. Bawling, justly esteemed and la¬ 
mented.—38, Mr. J. Williams. 

At Plymouth, Mrs. Juliana Chanter.— 

74, Mr. Leddra.—In James-street, 68, 

Mrs. Henwood. 

At Barnstaple, Mr. W. Boyhay. 

At Bidefora, 78, John Clyde, esq.—72, 

Mrs. Grace Halls. 

At CoITnmptou, at ap advanced age, 

Mr. E. Franks. 

CORNWALL. 

A* somd workmen at Liskeard were 
lately cutting across an ash-tree, they dis¬ 
covered a bird’s-nest inihe interior.of the 
tree, containing three eggs. The nest 
was entirely surrounded with sound tim¬ 
ber, about eight incites'thick, without the 
least appearance of an opening to the 
outride. 

Married.} Mr. Trout, of Looe, to Miss 

B. Moon,' of Liskeard—The Rev. W. A. 


vice. 

’ wai.es. ' 

Married.] Samuel Fox Parsons, esq. of 
Cmtodwr, to Miss Felicia Haynes, of 
Swansea—Thomas Bigg, of Swansea, to 
Susannah Horne, of Tottenham, both of 
the Society of Friends.—John Nathaniel 
Williams, esq. of Castle-hill, Cardigaxuhtre, 
to Miss Sarah Lo;tdale, of Ringsland, Shrop¬ 
shire.—Owen Edwards, esq. -of Fron Ola, 
to Miss Owen, of Ltongyti, Carnarvonshire. 

Died.] At Carmarthen, Mrs. Phillips, 
widow of the Jate Herbert P. esq- of 
Cwnigwilly—At an advanced age, Mr^ 
W. Goulsionc. 

At Pembroke, 100, Mrs. Anne Bateman, 
much regretted. 

At Wrexham, Miss Elixabeth Eyloit, of 
the Priory. 

At Cfn Rug, Merionethshire, 52, Walter 
Jones, esq. deservedly regretted.—At Cam 
yr Alcn, ^Denbighshire, 43, John Jones Gol- 
borne, esq.—At Llaiitrilhyd, near Cow- 
bridge, Elizabeth, widow of John Per¬ 
kins, esq. 

SCOTLAND. 

Married.] At Edinburgh, Robert Honey- 
man, esq. merchant, of Grangemouth, to 
Miss Christy Findlay, of Prince’s-strcet.— 
Duncan Ballontine, esq. of Leith, to Miss 
E. Robertson, of Gayfield-squaie, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Died.] At Edinburgh, in Queen-street, 
Mrs. Fergusson, wife of H. F. esq. of 
Trochraine, Ayreshire.—43, Lord, Webb 
Seymour, only brother of tlm Duke of 
Somerset. His lordship held a respectable, 
rank as a classical scholar. He resided at 
Edinburgh for several years, and associated 
principally with men of the highest lite¬ 
rary character. 

At North Berwick, the Dowager Lady 
Hamilton Dalrymple. 

IRELAND. 

Married.] At Dublin, the Hon. and Rev. 
E. Wingfield, to Louisa Joan, daughter of 
live late Hon. Geo. Jocelyn.—Clotwoithy 
Macartney, esq. of Dublin, to Jane, daugh¬ 
ter of the late James Mayne, esq. of Hon¬ 
duras'.—Dr. Hopkins, surgeon of the Gla¬ 
morganshire militia, to Miss John, of Yong- 
hall.—R. M. ReyneU, esq. of Reynella, 
county of Westmeath, to Catherine, daugh¬ 
ter of the Hon. Ponsonoy Moore. 

Died.] At Dundalk, Mrs. SophiaKieran, 
highly and justly esteemed. 

At Drnmarttn-castle, Dnndmm, at an 
advanced age, John Giffard, esq. sheriff’s- 
peer, and a noted p artisan. 


. TO CORRESPONDENTS, &e. 

Sfflfral dtferrtd Cavmvnicutions in our next ; together with the premised Report to oar 
Poetical Correspondents. 

At page 298, eol. 2,1.34, read “ If it be not owing to, dec.’*—End p. 300, cel. t, t. 36# 
for u SaploK," read Taplow. 
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hii giok wife: and, going direct to the 
chamber as gently as possible, ap¬ 
proached the burning candle. Closing 
the fingers of her bands, she formed a kind 


of candlestick; and, lifting tin? candle 
safely out of the powder, returned with 
it to her master, fainting away the mo¬ 
ment she readied the shop ! 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TUB INVOCATION. 

BY ARTHUR BROOKE. 

Scrlbciidi rcete s.tpere est et priucipiunt Ft to ns. 

Herat. 

**/^OME, uninvok’d before, assist me now ! 
“ Star of my childhood I hear thy 
votary’spray’r I 

“ So shall he still before thine altars bow, 

“ So shall thy worship be his only care; 

" Now for a higher theme his hands prepare. 

*«■ And if his unpremeditated lays* 

11 Denied the honours of the bard to share, 

“Oh teach him now to grasp at deathless 
praise, 

“And with thy favorite, sons divide the un¬ 
fading bays.” 

Fervent I pray'd,—when, flashing through the 
grove, 

Burst forth a blaze of more than solar light, 

And far between the opening clouds above, 

I saw the realms of rapture and delight: 
Visions than poet’s dreams more exquisite ! 

The Muse approach’d, wrapt in a robe of day, 
Too brightly beaming for this mortal sight; 

And on the earth in speechless trance I lay, 

Whilst from her throne a voice thus said, or 
seem’d to say: 

“ Presumptuous youth 1 for thy inglorious song 
“ Dost thou the Muse’s potent aid demand ? 

“ Can’st thou imagine that to her belong 
“The wild designs thy frantic breast hath 
plann’d; 

“ What! ere the twentieth spring hath 
nerv’d thy hand, 

“Dar’st thou attempt to reach that awful 
lyre, 

“When scarce the mightiest of her chosen 
band 

“ Can bear the tumult of its bounding wire,— 

“ When, waking in its pride, forth roll its 
tones of fire! 

“ Then be awhile thine idle harp resign’d; 

“ Co, search the page where breathe the 
bards of yore : 

" Collect from thence * the shadowy tribes of 
mind,’ 

“ And stamp a value on thy lighter lore; 

“ The age of vain frivolity is o’er: 

“ Howe’er attun’d to sclbg thy soul may be, 

“ Till Learning strengthen, try its powers 
no more; 

“ But gratefully receive this truth from me,— 
Know Wisdom is the source, the spring, of 
poesy.’’ 

Canterbury. 


* In allusion t» some juvenile composition, 
i The Ideas,” Corfuu. 


A FREE TR ANSIATION OF HORACE’S ODB 
TO DELIBS :—BOOK 2, ODE 3. 

BY THOAlASRIMES. 

Ba not, when Fortune smiles, elate. 

Nor when she frowns depress’d ; 

So^ fickle is uncertain fate, 

X moderate mind is best. 

Whether with endless grief annoy’d. 

Or shoujd’st thou on the grass recline. 

In days of festive mirth, employ’d 
On rich Falernian wine j 

Where poplar boughs, with pines inwove. 

Repel the solar beam, 

And where with toil is heard to rove 
The swift meand’ring stream. 

Thither let sweet perfumes and wine, 

With roses, be convey'd ; 

While causes, time, and fate, combine 
The present joy to aid. 

The groves and farm, where Tiber glides. 

Must be to him resign’d. 

Whom, for the wealth thy care provides. 

Thy death shall leave behind. 

Whether thou boast a noble birth. 

From old Inachus’ line, 

Or wander indigent on earth, 

Th’ infernal doom is thine. 

Wc all are destin’d to the spot 
Whence no return is giv’n ; 

And soon or late, as falls our lot, 

To endless exile driv’n, 

ADDRESS FOR THE 2<ITH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE LITERARY FUND.* 

Written by Henry Neele, an d recited liy 
Mr. Britton, at Freemason’s Tavern. 

Thro’ all the winding labyrinths of fate. 

At every season, and in every state, 

Whether the alpine heights of life we scale. 

Or, unambitious, tread its lowliest vale,— 
Whether the fires of youth, or frosts of age. 
Burn in the soul, or chill its ardent rage : 

Who has not felt the spells which Genius 
flings. 

Involving all within their magic rings ; 

— - -_____ 

* We do not often give place to these effu¬ 
sions, because they are very common-place ; 
and because we know that this Fund is on a 
bad plan, or rather on no plan calculated to do 
good to the class whom it professes to serve. 
Men of real genius will scarcely stoop to re¬ 
ceive charitable funds as a right ; but as a 
boon, such funds are not only useless, but even 
considered as insulting.— Edit. 


Till 
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Till spirits of a purer, happier Sphere, 

Wave their sott wings, ami scatter fragrance 
here ! 

Who has not known the ’witcheries thn,t 
belong 

To the light narrative, the sprightly tong ; 
The tale of other times, with wonders rife, 

(< Fierce wars, ana faithful loves,”—lepose 
and strife; 

These light the eye of Pleasure,—these be¬ 
guile 

E’en Sorrow's wither’d visage of a smile j 
Chain the rebellious heart, and bid it be 
The subject of their gentle tytanny. 

Like stars that on Heaven’s ample forehead 
glow, 

Yet shew their brightness in the lake below ; 
So Genius shines, tho’ Heav’n inspired Us 
beam, • 

The light and lustre of life’s lowly stream. 
And shall its brilliancy, at random thrown, 
Gild every walk of being but its own ? 

And, like the lonely taper, waste its light 
Jn making every object near it bright; 

While round itself a gloom and shadow dwell. 
Which not its own warm glory can dispel: 

No, rather let each heart it shines on, blaze 
Like a pure mirror m it-, kindling rays. 

And render back the brilliance borrow'd 
thence, 

la brighter tributes of benevolence. 

AH! who can speak the evils numbeiless 
Which on the mind-ennobled spun press ? 

Olt where the bay should bloom, see cypress 
wave* 

And Genius slumb’ring iri an early grave. 
Feelings too fervent waste the heart they 
warm, 

And a wide void of aching sorrow form ; 

Like April show’rs, that fall too fast and sure, 
And wash away the seeds they should matuie. 
Oft, too, gaunt Poverty’s relentless tread 
Crushes the buds before their beauties spread ; 
And oft a sterner visitant appears, 

The demon Madness tile’s lair prospects sears, 
Breathes an unholy dew on each soli flower. 
And blights the promise of the vernal hour. 

Poor child of Genius! Fortune’s glilt’ring 
toy. 

Born to adorn the world, but not enjoy; 

For praise he toils, and e’en for that poor prize 
Oft toils in vain, or Fate the boon denies; 

Till tardy laurels deck his mould’ring head. 
And Fame, that cheats the living, mocks the 
dead. 

Fame, that vain echo of an empty blast, 

That rainbow symbol of a storm that's pa-t. 
Which, when that storm has seal'd the suf¬ 
ferer’s doom, 

Extends its arch of beauty o'er his tomb! 

Shall such scenes last f—No, let each gen- 
'rous breast 

Aid to avert: the deed shall be “ twice blest.” 

For never yet did melting charity 

Lose when it sooth’d the pangs of misery. 

There breathes a fragrance from the grateful 
heart. 

Which to the gea’tous mind it will impart j 


'E’en as the rose, when it Heav'n’s dew re¬ 
ceives, 

Sweetens the drops that settle on its leaves. 
Yes, it must be,-*-the tree which the warm zeal 
Of Williams planted for the public weal, 

Shall take deep root, and flourish broad and . 

high, f 

Beneath a genial clime, a cloudless sky, i 
And the warm sun of tosi’riug royalty. ' 
And oh 1 not distant be the hour which sheds 
Flowers only on the path where Genius treads. 
That when his lyre’s harmonious numbers 
flow. 

The saddest note may be fictitious woe. 


THE COM PA It ISON. 

Ah ! happy man, thou’st gained a prize, ) 
The thought my folly doth chastize,— 

As oit the case,—too late ; 

But why Should Envy ever reign 
Within my breast?and why complain. 

Or ever contemplate, 

That 1 enjoy’d the creeling smile 
Ot her who’d all dull thoughts beguile: 

No ! let me recreate. 

C 

T.ong may you live, and live to taste 
Her charms profuse, that never waste ; 

Nor, while she’s breath, will fade: 
Assail’d each morning by her voice. 

E’en every nerve must sure rejoice; 

Ah ! triend, your fortune’s made,— 

I f t’doth consist in being bless’d. 

By woman’s pride to be caress’d— 

But mine is yet delayed. 

While you shall tread the path of down, 

I ’ll leave the gay deceitful town, 

And all the world, for life; 

Nor hope—for all my toil and pain. 

That ever I shall live to gain,— 

As you,—a valued wife. 

Tujishum , Zimmerman. 


ON TIIE GERM OF PLANTS. 

Th z vernal breeze sweeps o’er the Space 
Ol bounteous Nature’s vital uce ; 

Diffusing health, and sending forth 
A genial warmth to feed the earth. 

In silence calm the flow’ret grows. 

And, touch’d by Heav’n, the minute know:. 
The streaky beauties to display. 

Or hide them from the lurid day. 

At sultry noon the fragrance sheds 
The pleasing sweets irom blooming beds 
Of blushing flow’rs, of many a kin. 

Pure as angels wilhout'Sin. 

Adore, ye germs, Apollo’s beams, 

Which fling around the dazzling streams 
Of light and heat,—to give you fire, 

And homage to your sacred sire. 

Thou pompous sophist! deign to scan 
These children of a beauteous clan ; 
Untaught by man, thro’ God they live, 

Nor want the science thou cau’st give. 

C. 15. 
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NOVELTIES OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


C OUNT Forbin has just published 
his Travels on the Levant, in a 
splendid work, at Paris, embellished with 
no less than seventy-eight fine plates 
in the lithographic manner.* The 
work is announced for translation in the 
Journal of New Voyages and Travels; 
but some of its striking features merit 
notice in our pages. 

The Count remarks that, during his 
stay in Syria, he was gratified by a sight 
of several beautiful Aiahian horses, lie 
could not, therefore, leave that country 
without naming the most esteemed 
races, and giving an idea of the piieo of 
these admirable eomsers. The dearest, 
as well as the seurecst, aie those of the 
rare of Oatl-Nagd)/. These aie In ought 
from ISassora: they are beautiful, genii!*, 
very swift of speed*, of u daik bay 
colour, or mote frequently a dapplc- 
giey. They !tr p very intelligent; and 
extiaordinary instances are reeoided of 
their attaehmenl to their masters. 
Accordingly, they ficqucnllv bring as 
much as eight' thousand piastres, (<<pial 
to eighteen hundred pounds stciling;) 
anil, on a recent occasion, a mate of this 
breed was sold at St. Jean d’Acro for 
the sum of fifteen thousand piastres. 

The second race, that of Guelfe, is 
brought from Vernen. It is patient, 
indefatigable, extremely gentle, and 
fetches as high a price as four thousand 
piastres. The horses of the race of 
Serlnmnj, are brought from the eastern 
part ol ilie desert; and are not rpiite so 
dear. The race of Otvl-Mcfht is supcih, 
but Jess capable of cndmiiig taiigno. 
Ihe.se horses aie highly prized by the 
rich Turks of Damascus, and are pur¬ 
chased m the deserts adjacent to that 
• ity. They arc usually sold at about 
tim e thousand piastres. The iace of 
Owl-Sabi resembles the latter, but is 
inferior; its pi ice varying limn twelve 
hundred to two lliousand piastres. 
£»■"%, the horses of the iace of Owl- 
■I’u'ttli , are handsome, Imt often restive; 
mid are less intelligent, as well as less 
intrepid, than those of the other races, 
heir usual price is from nine hundred 
thousand piastres. 

• here are, in the cast, four species of 
camels, the first of winch is the Arab 
camel: it carries the heaviest Lindens, 
*>as one hunch only on the hack, and 

. * D i* published by Treuttel and W iirii^ 

,n I-oudon, at sixteen guineas. 


is provided with Imt little hair. The 
second is the dromedary, or swift camel, 
called by the Arabs hcdjyn • it is 
smaller, and more slightly built Jhnn 
the foimer, and lias also one bunch only. 
Several of these animals trot at siich'a 
rate, as to be able to pcrfoim twenty* 
leagues between sun-risn and sun-set. 
'J ins species is very stfucc, and propor¬ 
tionally dear. The Turisman camel, 
constitutes the thiid species; and of 
this the caravans of Persia, and those 
which proceed from Aleppo to Smyrna 
mill Constantinople, are composed. It 
lias lint urn* hunch, its kgs are shorter 
and thicker than llmsc of the Arab 
camel, it is of a din her colour, and the 
hair, which flows limn its neck, reaches 
the ground. The (mirth species, is flic 
l.acliian eamrl: it is pinvided with 
two hunches, is in common use in 
China and I<ir‘aiy, but is scarce in 
Jjowei Asia. 

1 he Colossus ol Thebes, known by 
the name ol Mcnmnimim, the Count 
observes, Inis frequently been mistaken 
lor the stable of Osy mainly as, Siralm 
asserts that it was named IsmamW's. 
These words were derived from Ox 
is'mttndi, to givp out a sound ; a piopertv 
possessed, it was said, by this statue, 
at I he dawn of day and ul san-set. Jis 
tine name was Ameiiophis.* il w«s 
visited l.y Ccrmaiuciis. Oil it:, legs me 
to lie seen Creek and Homan inscrip¬ 
tions, attesting the prodigy ot the har¬ 
monious sounds emitted by this colossus, 
which distinctly pronounced tin* seven 
vowels. It is not difficult to believe, 
llial mechanism, ingeniously contrived 
by On* priests, was the sole probable 
cause ol this iniiaete, which (cased in 
tin* Ibnrlli century of the Christian era. 
At IMegant, a particular stone also gave 
out sounds when it was struck by an 
instrument of iron. 

The opinion of several men of science, 
among whom Demon may be cited, is 
altogether in opposition to the idea that 
it was one of the two .statues still rftnml- 

__ in?r 

* This name was derived from am? 
iwvphi, to give good tidings, because ‘at 
•he vernal equinox, so highly valued bv 
the Egyptians, the statue w as reported to 
piouoitncc the seven vowels whirli com¬ 
pose the terrestrial music, the image of 
the seven planet.*, the harmonious flow- of 
which bad received from the priests Hie 
name of the celestial music. 

3 
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ing on (be plain, which had the property 
of giving out harmonious sounds at 
sun-risc. 

Count Forbin introduces the following 
interesting extract, dated .Feb. 18, 1818, 
from the Courier of Mount Mokatani, 
relative to the new discoveries made in 

E«|)t: 

‘‘The Italians, whose national pride is 
gratified 'by the reflection, that they were 
once masters of Egypt, still aim at seeking 
distinction in thatraud of wonders. Capt. 
J. B. Caviglia resolved to penetrate, 
last year, into the great pyramid of Djiza: 
it was open, but required great exertion*, 
to ascend to the apartments of the king 
and queen. His courage, notwithstand¬ 
ing, removed every doubt as to tiie famous 
well, and dissipated all the fables which 
had been invented, or might still have 
been conceived, on that head. It would 
be unnecessary for us to enter into any 
details relative to his subsequent opera¬ 
tions, of which enough has already been 
said, and respecting which we feel, not¬ 
withstanding, disposed to do him all the. 
justice he has a right to claim. 

“The great tttuple of Abousambonl, 
near the second cataract, and within two 
bandied paces of the left bank of the Nile, 
has been discovered by the Mon. Mr. 
Rankes, a veiy accomplished tiaveller, 
tvho was the first to be gratified with a 
view of this temple; and, what is still 
more, succeeded in measuring the upper 
part of the colossal statues which orna¬ 
ment the facade. There was not any 
other obstacle to be oveicome to pene¬ 
trate into it, beside that of the ace emu¬ 
lated sand which obstiucts the entrance, 
and which, as the Nile flows immediately 
beneath the temple, it would not have 
been a difficult task to throw into tlmt 
river. These mounds of sand, driven by 
the southerly winds, certainly did not 
exist there in the time of the ancient 
Egyptians. All tlic travellers who have 
attentively examined the left bank of the 
N ile, from the first to the treond cataract, 
hive perceived that a great proportion of 
land susceptible of cultivation, together 
with many houses, and more especially 
ancient Coptic monasteries, are busied 
beneath the sands impelled by the south 
winds. In several parts, these winds are 
so violent, that, notwithstanding the ele¬ 
vation of the slopes, or acclivities of the 
lybic chain, more particularly iu the coun¬ 
try of the Barabras, enormous columns 
pass over these mountains, and collect in 
heaps, burying whatever impedes their 
earliest efforts.” 

On the sciences and literature of the 
Arabians, Count Forbin makes the fol¬ 
lowing observations: 

“ The Arabians, before Mahomed, (says 
he,) were not altogether destitute of lite¬ 


rature. ' Those of Hedjaz or Arabia Pe¬ 
trosa, and of Mesopotamia, are alone men¬ 
tioned, there not being any precise infor¬ 
mation relative to the state of scientific 
and literary acquirements in Arabia 
Felix. All we know is, that the H6mya- 
rites, inhabitants of the south of Arabia, 
had a writing, which disappeared about the 
time of Mahomed r and which is unknown 
to us. With respect to the Arabians 
occupying the middle and north of the 
Peninsula, it appears that writing was 
intfoduccd among them not more than a 
century before Mahomed. Wc possess, 
however, several poetic compositions 
anterior half-a-cenfury, more or less, to 
that legislator; which, being joined to the 
traditions, and to the style of the Alcoran, 
prove that the language was fixed; that 
the rules of grammar, of prosody, of incite, 
and of rhyme, had been determined ; and 
that, consequently, there existed a litera¬ 
ture. If we may be allowed to entertain 
a belief ihat the Greek language was culti¬ 
vated, and had poets, before the time of 
Homcf, we may also be persuaded that 
the celebrated poets Ainriolkai's, Lcbid, 
Amroii-ben-Kelthoum, &c. weie not the 
first to polish the language, to enrich it, 
and to subject it to the rules of metrical 
composition. Relatively to the sciences, 
whether philosophical, physical, or mathe¬ 
matical, we have not any data on which 
to found a belief that they were cultivated 
by the Arabians. They may have had a 
sufficient knowledge of the stars to guide 
them in their deserts; may have observed 
the phenomena and habits of their domes¬ 
tic animals; and may have been acquainted 
with the virtues of certain remedies, 
astrology, divination, magic, and witch¬ 
craft ; may have been benclitted by these 
observations, so as to form a sort of syste¬ 
matic theoiy; but they were not masters 
of what ate strictly named sciences. 
Tiie cultivation of these, therefore, did not 
spring up among the Arabians until after 
Islamism, and may be ascribed to the 
conquests of the Mussulmans, and to their 
intercourse with the Persians, Syrians, 
and Greeks. For their poetry they were 
not indebted to strangers; but all the 
sciences, not excepting theology and juris¬ 
prudence, in the possession of the Mussul¬ 
mans, were the icsult of tlicir mixture 
with the conquered nations. It is proba¬ 
ble, that medicine was the door by which 
die philosophy of the Greeks was, tege- 
getlier with all the rational sciences, first 
instilled into the Arabians. Astrology led 
also, it would appear, to the introduction 
of astronomy among them ; and, as a ne¬ 
cessary sequel, to all the mathematical 
sciences. 

“ Towards the close of the second cen¬ 
tury of the Hegira, the sciences in general 
flourished at the court, under the protec¬ 
tion of the caliphs; and Greek philosophy, 
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Mended with tlie theology of the magi, 
and probably with jtidaical oubliettes, 
divided 'the Mussulmans into a multitude 
of sects, and armed, thanks to political 
divisions, the followers of Mahomed 
against each other. Thus, if the diffusion 
of learning conferred on the Arabians a 
higher degree of civilization, it also intro* 
duced among them vices and scourges to 
which they had been before strangers. 

Tlie cultivation of the sciences pene¬ 
trated wherever Mahometanism spread, 
and was preserved in die states wlitch were 
successively farmed in that vast monarchy, 
and whieh held themselves in a great mea¬ 
sure independent of the sovereign of 
Bagdad, to whom they did homage out of 
pure motives of courtesy. It was also 
preserved in the countries which, like 
Egypt, were entirely separated fiom the 
cahfat of Bagdad ; and, up to the twelfth 
or thirteenth century of onr era, the Mus¬ 
sulmans did not cease to cultivate every 
scientific acquirement. The invasion of 
tlie Mogols, the establishment of the 
Turkish and Kurd dynasties, the political 
revolutions of Africa, and the loss of the 
Moorish ascendancy in Spain, successively 
led to the decline of the sciences, and of 
literature, in the Mussulman territories. 

“ How much each science in particular 
owes to the Arabians, has not been pre¬ 
cisely determined. It may, however, be 
said that, on the one hand, the mathema¬ 
tical sciences, and all the applications 
derived from them, such as mechanics, and 
the construction of instruments, and, oil 
the other, rational philosophy, are the 
two brandies of human knowledge iu 
which they have made the greatest pro¬ 
gress. Religious prejudices, which do net 


allow them to practise anatomy, have 
retarded their progress in tlie natural 
studies, and in medicinethe latter science 
having been with them rather an arbi¬ 
trary system than the result of observa¬ 
tions. The subtlety of thqir understand¬ 
ing is more particularly to be remarked in 
tlieir books of logic, of dialectic, and at 
rhetoric, in their dogmatic and polemic 
theology, and in their treatises of eivil 
right, and of the rites of religion. Their 
numberless commentaries on the Koran, 
snffice .alone to prove the high degree to 
which they have carried the spirit of ana¬ 
lysis ; and, if there still exists among them 
ascertain portion of raeutal cultivation, it 
is* to be ascribed to tlie necessity they are 
midcr of studying and understanding these 
commentaries, seeing that the Koran is 
the only'source of all their positive right, 
and of their morality. To this considera¬ 
tion may be added their taste for poetry, 
which requires the stndy of grammar, and 
of all its intricacies. 

Relatively to the line arts, I have but 
little to say. Religious prejudices have, in 
the greater part of the Mussulman territo¬ 
ries, proscribed painting and sculpture. 
With the theatrical art they have never 
been acquainted. Music, it would appear, 
has been sedulously cultivated by them; 
but it has not been fixed by written signs; 
and it is probable that its effects have been 
ereatly exaggerated. Architecture has 
been abandoned to tlie caprice of tlie 
artists; and, in the decorations, richness 
and magnificence appear to have been 
much more studied than tasto. Sensuality 
predominates throughout, over the gratifi¬ 
cations of the mind and imagination." 


NEW PATENTS and MECHANICAL INVENTIONS. 


A Description, illustrated by an Engra¬ 
ving, of the IRON HANGtNG-BKt DUE,or- 
deredto be erected overt he MENAt strait, 
(which separatee the Isle of Anglesea 
from Carnarvonshire,) upon the plan, 
and under the direction, of Thomas 
Telford, Esq. F.R.S.E. tfc. together 
vnth the Calculations of the Stress and 
Strength of the said Bridge ; and like¬ 
wise some Account of the Experiments 
made by Mr. Telford, and other's, to 
ascertain the Strength of Iron, with a 
view to acquire correct data for’ the 
construction of an Iron Hanging- 
Bridge over the River Mersey, at 
Runcorn in Cheshire, all of which are 
equally applicable to the Meuai 
Bridge. 

INCE the anion of Ireland with 
Great BrRaiq, it has mere than ever 
been au object with government to faciti- 
Mqnthly JIag. No. 327. 


tatc the intercourse between the capi¬ 
tals of the two countries. Accordingly, 
in the year 1810, the House of Commoue 
appointed a Select Committee “ to in¬ 
quire into tlib State of the Roads from 
Holyhead to London, into the Regula¬ 
tions for tlie conveyance of his Majesty’s 
mail between London and Dublin; and 
also hi to the Laws and Regulations re¬ 
lating to tho conveyance of passengers, 
goods, and merchandize, between Dub¬ 
lin and Holyhead." This Committee, 
having sat at different times, has made 
several Reports, in whieh they have re¬ 
commended various measures for im¬ 
proving tlie roads in this great line of 
communication, many of which are now 
in progress. But, in regard to expedi¬ 
tion, it would have been of little avail to 
havo improved the roads, without reme¬ 
dying the delay, the inconvenience, and 
3 Y the 
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the danger, frequently experienced in 
crossing the Menai Strait, which sc* 
paratds the Isle of Anglesca from Car¬ 
narvonshire. 

In the years 1810 and 1811, several 
plans of bridges were proposed for 
effecting a regular and unobstructed pas¬ 
sage, in the place of the present ferry 
at Bangor. Aii these bridges were to 
be of cast iron, and of sufficient width of 
span and height of elevation not to ob¬ 
struct the navigation. Among those 
approved by the Committee of the 
Ilouse of Commons, after due investiga¬ 
tion, was ono of a single arch, of ca$t 
iron, of500 feet span, and 100 feet above 
tiie level of high-water in the middle of 
the arch, projected by Mr. Telford. Al¬ 
though the least expensive of any cast 
iron bridge of those dimensions, the 
estimated cost of this bridge was 
upwards of 127,0001. But the construc¬ 
tion of such a bridge presented a great 
difficulty in the fixing of proper cen¬ 
tering, which could not be accom¬ 
plished by ordinary means from below, 
owing to the rocky bottom of the chan¬ 
nel, and the depth and rapidity of the 
tido-way. Mr. Telford was, therefore, 
led to devise a new mode of suspending 
tiio centering from above, aud furnished 
a design for this purpose. 

In 1814, he was applied to for a design 
for a bridge to cross the river Mersey at 
Runcorn, in Cheshire, where it was ne¬ 
cessary to preserve an uniutenupted 
water-way of one thousand feet; when a 
bridge upon the principle of suspension 
occurred to him as the only practicable 
means; aud, with timt view, he instituted 
a regular set of experiments upon rods 
of malleable iron, viz. from thirty to nine 
hundred feet in length, and from one- 
twenticth of an inch to two inches in 
diameter, aud these both in regard to 
demeutary parts, and also when com¬ 
bined, partly by welding, and partly by 
jointing in a model. From the result of 
these experiments, there was reason to 
conclude that, by means of malleable 
iron, properly combined, a substantial 
hanging-bridge, with a clear water-way 
of one thousand feet, might be con¬ 
structed ; and Mr. Telford accordingly 
gave to the lluncorn Bridge Committee 
a design for that purpose. 

The facility and economy with which 
a bridge of this kind may be constructed, 
where the shores are bold and high, led 
Mr. Telford to consider it as peculiarly 
well adapted for crossing the Menai 
Strait, a little to the westward of 
Bangor Ferry. He therefore drew a 
plan upon this principle) for tho con¬ 


sideration of Ihe Commissioners for the 
improvement of the Holyhead road. Be¬ 
fore they recommended to Parliament 
the execution of this plan, ihcy called 
before them, andexamined, Mr. Donkin, 
Mr. W. Chapman, and Mr. Rennie, 
Civil Engineers, Mr. Bnmlon, of the 
firm of Bruuton and Co. iron-cable 
manufacturers, together with Mr. P. 
Barlow, of the Bojal Military Academy 
at Woolwich, who had made experi¬ 
ments aud calculations, and published a 
Treatise, on tiie strength of materials. 
Reference too was made to the Elder 
Brethren of flic Trinity House, who 
replied, that the construction of such a 
btidge, upon the plan, and in the situa¬ 
tion proposed, could not be attended 
witli any injurious consequences to the 
navigation of the Menai. The Report 
of the Commissioners being then madu 
to Parliament, and the necessary funds 
granted, in July 1818 directions were 
given for the commencement of tiie work, 
at a pldce called Ynys-y-moch , on the 
Anglesca shore. 

'Pile iron banging-bridge to be con¬ 
structed over the Menai Strait, is to con¬ 
sist of one opening of 5(10 feet between 
the points of suspension, and 100 feet in 
height between tiie high-water line and 
the lower side of the road-way ;a;id tho 
road-way being lioii/.ontal, this height 
is uninterrupted for the whole 500 feet, 
except whero the natural jock, which 
forms the western abutment, now inter¬ 
poses. But, in addition to these 560 
feet, there aie to lie four arches on the 
western, and three on ihe eastern, side of 
the main opening, each fitly feet span, 
that is, making in all 850 fret of opening. 
The three aiciies on the Caruarvonsliiic 
side arc shown in the annexed Drawing: 
the (bur on the Anglesca side are exactly 
similar. The Drawing also shows, that 
in regard to tiie navigation, it is far 
preferable to any bridge of an arched 
form, because tiie latter affords the full 
height of 100 feet only in the middle; 
whereas the former, as has just been 
observed, affords the same full height for 
the whole of the 50U feet, which will he 
a considerable advantage to vessels 
passing the Menai Strait, as it will allow 
them to stand closer to cither shore 
while passing under the bridge. In 
regard to economy, this bridge, on the 
principle,of suspension, has equally the 
advantage, the estimated expense not 
being more than 70,0001.; whereas the 
cheapest of the arched form, made of 
cast iron, would have cost nearly double 
that sum. 

With respect to the facility of execu¬ 
tion, 
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tiqn, it must be evident to any person 
tbe least conversant with mechanical 
operations, that the bridge-part of the 
large opening in the Drawing, may be 
constructed nearly ns readily ns the 
centering only for a bridge of a single 
arch of cast iron of flic same span. 

The road-way will consist of two 
carriage-ways, each twelve feet in 
breadth, with a foot-path of four feet 
between them, so Hint the platform will 
be about thirty feet in breadth. The 
whole is to be siipeuded from four lines 
of strong iron cables by perpendicular 
iron roils, placed five icet apart, and 
these rods will support (lie road-nay 
framing. The suspending power is 
calculated at 2010 tons, and the weight 
to be suspended, exclusive oft!»e cables, 
is 342 tons, leaving a disposable power 
of 1074 tons, 'flic lour sides of the 
road-ways v\ ill be made of framed iron¬ 
work, firmly bound together for seven 
feet in height, and there will be similar 
work, for live feet in depth ifelow the 
cables. The weight of the whole 
bridge between the pointsof suspension 
will be 480 Ions. 

It is calculated that the contraction 
and expansion of tbe iioii cables may 
occasion a rise or fall to the extent of 
lour or five inches; but the variations of 
the temperature of the atmosphere will 
not deiange the bridge. 

The abutments will consist of the 
masonry-woik, as it is i (‘presented in tbe 
Diawing, with the addition of a fourth 
arch on tin* Anglesea side; each of 
tbe two piers will be (it) feet by 
42J wide at high-water mark, having 
a Inundation of rock. These [tiers, 
when eonneeted with the whole of 
the remainder of the masonry, will form 
a mass constructed with blocks of bard 
lime-stone, of much greater weight than 
is necessary for suppoiling a bridge of 
this kind. Upon tbe summit of the two 
main piers will be erected a frame of 
east it on, of a pyramidal form, for the 
purpose of raising tbe cables from which 
the bridge is to be suspended. As the 
cables will be carried from the top of 
the pyramids so tfs to form nearly simitar 
angles ou each side, the pressure will bo 
almost perpendicular. 

Mr. Telford proposes to have four 
lines of suspension iu tbe breadth of the 
bridge, by which means the cables will 
be disposed in such a maimer as to 
divide it (as before stated) into two car¬ 
riage-ways of twelve feet each, with a 
foot-way of four feet in the centre'. 
Along each line there will be four cables, 


making in tbe whole sixteen; these 
cables will pass over rollers fixed on tbe 
summits of the pyramids, and be fastened 
at their extremities to an iron frame, 
lytng horizontally over the top of the 
small arches, and under a mass of ma¬ 
sonry, as described by the dotted lines in 
the annexed Drawing. From these 
cables the road-way will be suspended 
by vertical iron rods, connected at their 
lower cxtremilies with wrought Iron 
bars, both transversely and longitudi¬ 
nally, thus forming a frame on. which 
limber will be laid for Ihc road-way. 
XIie distance of five feet is kept between 
the rods, in order that the suspending 
power may bo equally distributed 
throughout the whole length of the 
bridge. The suspending rods will pass 
between the cables, and depend upon 
each two of them, so that the general 
strength of tbe bridge could not mate¬ 
rially be affected by taking one away. 
The cables and the flooring, as well as 
the suspending rods, will be constructed 
and united in such a manner, that each 
of the parts may be taken out and 10 - 
plaecd separately ; so that there can lie 
no dillicully in repaiiiug any part of the 
bridge, whenever required. A tempo¬ 
rary w ire-bridge will be made from otic 
abutment to Hie other, in order to carry 
over the cables, and arrange the several 
parts of the bridge, while building. 

Air. Barlow (in bis calculation of the 
stress and strength of tbe projected iron 
hanging-bridge, over Hie Alcnai Strait,) 
begins by observing, that “one of the 
most important data, eonneeted with 
this calculation, is the strength of direct 
cohesion of malleable iron. It appears 
(says he) liom the result of various ex¬ 
pel iments, pet formed by Air. Teifoid 
and others, by AIckm-s. Brunton and Co. 
and also by Capt. llrown, at the latter of 
which I was present, that the medium 
ultimate strength of this metal is about 
27 tons to the square inch section, and 
the strength, within certain limit's, is pro¬ 
portional to the area. Air. Brunton’s 
machine appears to tne to over-rate its 
own action; that of Capt. Brown, to 
register less than its full power.* Ac¬ 
cording to the former course of expcii- 
ments, the strength on a square inch sec- 
_lion 

* Mr. Brunton’s machine for trying 
i lie strength of iron, is a hydraulic press, 
made on Bramah’s principle. Capt. 
Brown’s machine, for tbe same purpose, 
acts on the principle of the weigh-bridges, 
by means of a combination of wheels and 
levers. 
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tioals29} tons, while the latter gives only 

26 tons. 1 assume the mean of these two 
as .the medium strength; viz. 27 tons 
to the square inch. The bars on which 
then*' experiments were performed, \&- 
ried from less than an inch to more than 
tvro inches in.diameter. This datum 
being established, Mr. Telford was next 
desirous of ascertaining the strength of 
iron, when suspended, at its extremities, 
loaded with weights in different parts of 
its leqglh, the results of which experi¬ 
ments he supplied me with for my pub¬ 
lication on the strength of wood and iron. 
They appear to me to have been made, 
with great care and accuracy. 1 have 
computed theoretically what weight 
ought to have been expected to produce 
tbe fracture;and the agreement between 
the theory and the practice was very re¬ 
markable; in some eases, the difference 
was hot one part out of one hundred of 
the actual weight. It is this agreement 
whieb leads me to place entire confi¬ 
dence in the computations I have nindo 
relative to the Runcorn Bridge, and also 
in the following, with respect to that 
proposed to he thrown across the Meuni 
Strait. 

“ The length or distance between the 
piers of the Men&i Bridge is proposed to 
be 600 feet, and the greatest deflection 
30 feet, which will require the length of 
the cable or Imr to he 606 feet, and the 
Weight of 606 of a square inch rod w ill 
be about l,704lbs. which will produce a 
strain on each point of suspension of 
3,632ibs. The strain necessary to pro¬ 
duce a fracture on the same -rod, is 

27 tons, or 60,480lhs. Such a bar 
would, therefore, bear a load (includ¬ 
ing its own weight) of 28,372ibs. to he 
uniformly distributed over it, before a 
fracture would take place. This weight, 
multiplied by the number of square 
inches in the soction of all the bars, will 
give the extreme weight the bridge 
would support, or rather the least weight 
that would break it. 

- “ I believe it is intended to have four 
cables, each of 16 inches area, or 60 
inches section in th* four; thercfoie 
28,372X60s=17,023,200lbs.or 760 tons, 
is the whole weight the bridge would be 
just able to support. 

“ Mr. Tellonl estimating the whole 
weight of tbe Runcorn Bridge (inde¬ 
pendent of any passing load) at 674 tons, 
there will remain a surplus strength of 
473 tons; but this may be increased ad 
libitum, by increasing cither the number 
of bare, or the section of cadi. If, there¬ 
fore, the bridge be erectcd'agreeably to 


tbe proposed plan, I am confident, a* 
far as tbe strength of materials is con¬ 
cerned,-no dangerJs to be apprehended^ 
With regard to the strain uiid pressure 
on the top of the piers, 1 have made the 
following computations:—The tension 
being assifmed equal to 380 tons, the 
■ vertical pressure is found to he equal to 
89 tons, (viz. 380 X sin- 13° 34') as 
arising frtfrn the centre catenary; and 
I estimate that part of the cable which 
passes over Ihc piers, and selves as a 
brace, will adjust itself to about an 
angle of 20° with the horizontal line 
passing over the pier. The vertical 
pressure arising from this brace is, 
therefore, about 380 X sin- 20° = 130 
tons; and the whole vertical picssurc on 
each pier will be 210 tons. I conceive 
(adds Mr. Barlow,) that thcro will lie 
no difficulty in finding materials to resist 
this pressure. t 

“ The horizontal strain on the piers in¬ 
wards is 38X cos 13° 34'=369 tons, and 
outwards it is 380Xcos 20°—366 tons ; 
there w ill, theicfore, be a horizontal 
force acting inward on each pier equal 
to about 13 tons; this strain Mr. Telford 
proposes to counteract by the two pier 
braces, whieb will obviously be amply 
sufficient for the purpose. The weight 
of masonry above the bed to which the 
cables are ultimately attached, ought to 
exceed as much as possible 130 tons; 
with less weight they would givo way. 
In conclusion, 1 beg to state, that I am 
not competent to judge of the practi¬ 
cability of the construction of Ibis 
bridge; but, supposing it erected, I am 
convinced, from the above rontpululiou, 
that, ns far as a rcngtli is concerned, no 
danger whatever need be apprehended.” 

Although from the evidence taken 
upon the subject in 1818, thu concur¬ 
rence was general as to the practicability 
of the plan, yet, in the particular dis¬ 
cussions, inaccurate data having keen 
assumed, when lire Select Committee 
(appointed soon alter the meeting of the 
new Parliament in 1819, to inquire into 
the state of the Holyhead roads, &c.) 
met, on I ho 24th of Aprjl last, to examine 
the several papers rwerred to them 
relating to tbe Mcnai Bridge; Mr. 
Telford, in order to facilitate further in¬ 
quiry, delivered to the Committee some 
important observations in writing, from 
which wc have taken the following in¬ 
teresting extract: 

“ The distance between the points of 
suspension is 660 feet, and the versed sine 
i* 37 feet, ot about of the chord 
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“ By Calculation, I find tliat the weight 
to be suspended is 342 ton*. By numerous 
experiments which I have made, to ascer¬ 
tain the strength of malleable iron, it ap¬ 
pears, that with a chord line of o6D feet 
and a versed sine of 37, (or a curvature of 
i-ljth)abar of good iron, one inch square, 
will, besides its own weight, carry 10$ 
tons; and, about one-half of that weight, 
before it begins to stretch. For the 
Monai Bridge, I have taken a section of 
1112 square inches, which, at tons to 
each square inch, will snpport 1,003 tons, 
being a surplus of 666 above the real 
weight of the bridge; and there would be 
required a further weight of 1,003 tons to 
break down the bridge. This, I conceive, 
is making ample provision against any 
probable tiiul to which such a bridge can 
be exposed. From (lie elevation it will be 
seen, that the cables attain their curvature 
by passing over cast iron frames, part of 
which are of a pyramidal form, and the 
other parts aie connected with the top of 
the masonry; from thence it will be seen, 
by the dotted lines, that these cables pa.-s 
down the masonry to another cast iron 
fiame, laid horizontally along the top of 
the arches, and connected with their 
springers by means of perpendicular rods, 
thereby embracing the whole mass of ma¬ 
sonry and spundi ils, making in all about 
12,000 tons at each end of the bridge, and 
this exclusive of the great pyramids. Ax 
the weight of the bridge between the two 
points of suspension, including the cables, 
is 489 tons, there is not much season to ex¬ 
pect undulation, from any weight which 
will be laid on any particular part; hut, to 
guard against any effect of that sort, I 
propose making the four sides of the road¬ 
ways of framed iron-work firmly bound 
together for seven feet in height, and simi¬ 
lar work for five feet in depth below the 
cables, which, when they meet towards 
Hie middle of the bridge, will constitute a 
fmme-woik of 12 feet deep. 

“ With a bridge 30 feet in breadth, and 
M2 in length, thcie is not nun li to be ap- 
piehended from side vibration; but, in 
order to provide against this operation, I 
have, in the jilan, placed two horizontal 
cables, crossing the bridge diagonally, 
each of which, laying hold of the middle 
of its length, and passing round a cast 
iron projecting fraon^ at the opposite 
sides of the great pyramids, is from thence 
carried to the masonry of the abutments; 
Unis creating a diagonal stay upon 70 
feet in breadth. 

“ When it is considered that from 4 to 
6 tons are required to crush a cube of one 
quarter of an inch of good cast iron, there 
can be no doubt of the sufficiency of the 
east iron frames over which the cables will 
pass. These cables are continued to the 
cast iron frames which connect the ma- 
*onry of the abutments. The weight of 


the bridge is 489 tons, upon which, if 3(10 
tons are placed, they tnake 789 tona. The 
pull of tills weight at the abutments, upas 
a curvature of one-fifteenth, is fonnd, hjp 
my experiments over a pulley with a per¬ 
pendicular weight, equal to about two ami 
a half times the weight on the other side, 
or 1,972 tons. To counteract this, the 
cables are, as lias already been observed, 
continued at nearly the same angles aa 
those of tlie bridge, to the cast iron frame, 
which embraces about 12,000 tons of ma¬ 
sonry, and to which much more, if imcmm 
sary, might be connected. 

“ With regard to any change by contrac¬ 
tion or expansion, it is known from ex¬ 
periments, that, with a difference of tem¬ 
perature of ‘>0 degrees of Fahrenheit, the 
difference ‘of length of iron would only be 
ts 3 ?o 5 - or about 5 inches upon 700 fpet, 
and as the iron-work would most likely be 
put up at a mean temperature, the con¬ 
traction would he two inches and a half, 
and the expansion an equal quantity .which 
would not derange the bridge; but if the 
main suspending cables were covered with 
some substance, which was an imperfect 
conductor of heat, and which is intended, 
the above variation of 90 degrees of tem¬ 
perature could not take place. 

(Signed) “ThomasTbi.fohu.” 

According to the plan of which Mr. 
Tcltord has had a specimen made, the 
cables arc to be formed of a number of 
straight half-inch bars, connected at 
different lengths, lie has not jet en¬ 
tirely decided at what paiticular length 
they should be joined, or whether it 
would be preferable to unite a certain 
number of them by welding, and connect 
each of those lengths hy joints. On tha 
square sides of these bars will be laid 
segments of circles of a proper size for 
making the cables of a cylindrical form. 
The bars, as well as the segments, are 
each to be joined longitudinally to tha . 
whole of the icqiiired length, and secured 
hy bucklings every five feet, and then 
enveloped in iiaiiucl, well saturated 
with a composition of rosin ami bees¬ 
wax, to preserve them from tlie weather, 
and llic whole are to be eucircled with 
wire. But, by the following paragraph, 
it will be seen that Mr. Telford con¬ 
siders himself fully at liberty to mako 
such alterations and improvements in 
tiiis part of his plan, as he may deem 
expedient, on repeating his experiments, 
which he very judiciously proposes to' 
extend during the progress of the work, 
so as to attain the most advantageous 
mode of applying this principle to tlie 
construction of bridges. 

“The results from a bridge upon the 
principle of suspension (says Mr. Teliord,) 

eaa 
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can be satisfactorily ascertained by pre* 
viOH8 experiments; because, with a given 
length and curvature, it is known tliat 
malleable irou, of a good quality, can 
support a certain weight more than its 
own; and, therefore, when the weight to 
be supported is known, a safe rule is 
obtained to determine the quantity of 
iron required, and the goodness of each 
separate portion of iron to be employed 
eau be effectually proved. The most 
advisable mode of combination may also 
be determined by similar means; and al¬ 
though I have already, from my experi¬ 
ments, foimed a plan which is piacticable 
and substantial, yet I shall certainly, 
during the tune the stone-work is con¬ 
structing, claim the privilege of repeating 
and extending my cxpeiintents*, in order 
to arrive at the most perfect modp of 
which this principle is susceptible." 

The weight of each separate cable 
between the points of suspension is 
estimated at nine tons and three- 
quarters, or 117 pounds per yard. The 
weight of a diove of oxen is caleulaled 
at about 300 tons, supposing them to 
amount to 200 head, all closely huddled 
together; anti the estimated weight ne¬ 
cessary to tear the cables asunder is 
upwards of 2000 tons, winch is about 
four times the weight of the entire 
bridge. The passing of a mail-coach 
over the bridge is not expected to pio- 
ducc any undulation, or sensible per¬ 
pendicular vibration; nor is any Intelal 
vibration apprehended from the most 
violent gale of wind, by icasou of the 
proportion that the breadth of the Inidgo 
bears as a frame to its extreme length. 

It has already been slated, that flic 
experiments made by Mr. Telford were 
with a view to obtain the best data re¬ 
specting the strength of the materials 
proposed by him to be employed in the 
construction of an iron hanging-bridge 
across the river Mersey at Knncorn, to 
connect the counties of Cheshire and 
J,ancHshire. It may here suffice to 
mention that, in making those more 
particularly alluded to lit re, bars of iion 
were lixed at certain distances, with 
certaiu degrees of curvature, and w eights 
bung upon them in the middle, and in 
different parts, till they broke. To 
separate a square bar of an inch and 
■jS^ths required the weight of 48 Ions, 
and it required 43 tons and a half to 
break a bar of an inch and .•j-lhs in 
diameter. Some bars of an inch in di¬ 
ameter, of a foot long, stretched nearly 
three indies before they broke; and bars 
of three feet long, and one iuch square, 
sometimes lengthened as much as eight 
inches before they gave way. 


Iron has this peculiar property, that 
a certaiu weight extends the length of 
the bar. After standing some lime, the 
bar remains of that length, and it re¬ 
quires an additional weight to give it 
an additional stretch; so that, although 
the actual dimensions of the sectional 
area of the bar become less, yet it bears 
a greater weight. Hence, should any 
one of the bars in this hangiug-hiidgc, 
when lirst placed there, bear a greater 
weight than the one next to it, or any 
other bar, and be exposed to a streleh, 
it would soon accommodate itself to the 
length of the whole; ami, in Hint state, 
be capable of bearing more weight than 
it did at (list. Half-inch bats, of to¬ 
lerably good iron, will hear from six 
toils to six and a half; but they \i ill 
elongate at not much more than half 
that stress. It is a curious fact, ami 
deserving of the, attention of philoso¬ 
phers that ticqiicntly, at the moment oi 
mptu/e, the bar acquitcs such a tlrgico 
of beat in the fractured part, as scarcely 
to allow a person to bold it graspttl in 
his hand without a painful sensatiou of 
burning. 

But, in addition to the experiments 
made hy Mr. Telford, Hit: Runcorn 
Bridge Committee for conducting that 
wotk, consideted the umleitaking of so 
much magnitude and novelty, that they 
wished personally to make some ex¬ 
periments to the full extent of the centre 
spun of the intended lnidge at Runcorn, 
viz. 1000 feet; and a Sub-coin in it Ice 
having been selected for that special 
purpose, an experiment was tiied over 
a valley in the neighbouihood of Liui- 
pool, to the extent of I00O feet; llic 
result of which experiment not only 
confirmed, but exceeded, the calcula¬ 
tions that had been deliveied in by Mr. 
Telford, relative to the strength of it on 
under different degrees of rurvaliii'x 
The result proving so satisfactory,doubts 
previously entertained were dispelled; 
and subscriptions, which hail been with¬ 
held, were now put down to a cousidei- 
altlo amount: when they come up to the 
sum reqti’red, application will be made 
to Parliament, ami other necessary 
measures taken, for the construction of 
Uie intended bridge. 

From the nature of the navigation 
of this part of the river Mersey, the 
iron hanging-bridge projected by Mr- 
Telford, amt by him proposed to the 
. Runcorn Bridge Committer, is to con¬ 
sist of only three spans or openings; the 
centre span of 1000 feet, and the two 
others of 600 feet each, making the 

entite 
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entire length 2000 feet. It is also ne¬ 
cessary to keep the lower side of the 
road-way 80 feet above high-water 
mark. An arched bridge, under these 
circumstances, is conceived to be 
wholly impracticable; and (says Mr. 
Barlow,) “ both courage and genius 
were requisite to conceive any prac¬ 
ticable construction. An undertaking 
of such itnpicnsc magnitude, so per¬ 
fectly original, and which, When com¬ 
pleted, will peihups he one of the most 
singular woiks of art that any age or 
nation ever produced, ought not to he 
attempted without the best (Intu that 
could possibly bo obtained relative to 
tbe strength of the pioposed materials, 
under all the variety of strains to which 
they arc likely to be exposed ; and, with 
Ibis particular view, Mr. Telford made 
a regular course of experiments, as 
before staled.” 

hi fact, Mr. Telfotd lias, for many 
years past, bestowed great pains and 
considerable expense in making I vast 
number of experiments on the strength 
of iron suspended, as well vertically as 
horizontally, and with a variety of dif¬ 
ferent degrees of curvature; finally, he 
has combined iron into' the shape in 
which be lias hitherto proposed to make 
the cables for the Menai Bridge, and 
liicd experiments upon it in a model 
of 50 feel in length. The greater pait 
of these expeiiu.ents bo performed, not 
by the intervention of a machine, but 
by absolute weight, tenting the it on to 
pieces in that manner; so Unit, instead 
«>r depending on tlieoictical calculations, 
lie chiefly relics oil the cxpciiuicnts 
made by actual weight, in whit'll there 
can be iio mistake, and on which his 
d-'.u are founded, lienee the confi¬ 
dence which is justly placed in his plan, 
as thus hououiahly expressed by the 
Select Committee at the conclusion of 
their Tliiid Report: 

‘‘YourCommittee feel great satisfaction 
in bavins it ill their power to say, that 
Mr. 'I'dford has completely convinced 
them of the practicability of liis plan. The 
numerous instances which lie lias already 
tuveu to the public of Ids talents as a Civil 
Engineer, felly piove that the House may 
place great confidence in his opinion. 
But, when his opinion is supported by 
Mr. Rennie, and other Engineers, the case 
of the practicability of this undertaking 
appears to bo as completely made out as 
if is in the natiue of things to allow of its 
being established. 

“ When it is remembered, that the first 
estimate prepaied for Lord Colchester 
(when Chief Secretary for Ireland,) for 
building a cast iron arched bridge across 
3 


the Menai, amounted to 268,ftO©/. your 
Committee are of opinion, that the public 
stand greatly indebted to the industry and 
talents of Mr, Telford, for having con¬ 
trived a plan on so secure a principle, 
for executing this work for the sum of 
70,000/.” 

The Menai Bridge may be completed 
in three years from the time of its com¬ 
mencement, and several hundred men 
are now employed in llie preparatory 
operations. The Inundation of the abut¬ 
ments on both shores is on solid rook. 
The stone, of w hich the masonry of the 
piers will lie constructed, is procured 
in 'the north-east end of the Tsle of 
Auglesca, from the estate of Lord 
Bnlkelcy, where the cliffs are nearly 
one hundred feet high. It is tine grey 
marble, perfectly solid, and iu largo 
masses, lying in a very convenient si¬ 
tuation close to tbe sen-shore, where it 
is loaded into vessels, and cat ried through 
Beaumaris Bay to that part of tbe Meuai 
Strait where the bridge is to lie erected. 

The Monai Bridge Bill lias passed 
the House of Commons, and is in pro¬ 
gress through the House of ljords. 

list of new patents; and tre earnestly 

solicit the Patentees to favour us with 

copies or extracts of llu ir Specifications. 

H. Matthews, ofGretlon Place East, 
Bethnal Green, gentleman; for improve¬ 
ments applicable to wheeled carriages, or 
vehicles of different descriptions, calcu¬ 
lated to render them more safe and com¬ 
modious.—Nov. ip. 

G. Clymer, late of Philadelphia, 
America, but now of Comliill, London, 
merchant; for ccitain improvements mi 
ships’ pumps.—Nov. si. 

J. Chancellor, of Saville-strcet,Dub¬ 
lin, watchmaker; for an improvement for 
turning the leaves of music-books in a sim¬ 
ple and effective manner, with or without 
pedal-work attached.—Nov. 21. 

J. Kuthvbn, of Edinburgh, printer; 
for an improved drag for coaches, &c.— 
Dec. 23. 

A. Auik, of Edinburgh, optician; for an 
improvement on the air barometer, to be 
called a sympiesometer.—Dec. 23. 

. W. Johnson, of Saif bid, Manchester, 
Lancaster, brewer; for improvements in 
the construction of furnaces, whereby a 
great saving in the consumption of fuel is 
effected.-—Doc. 2-1. 

H. Fweiiyeak, of Castle-street, Lei- 
ces ter-square, gentleman; for a machine 
for the cutting veneers in wood and other 
substances.—Dec. 24. 

C. Tanner, of Plymouth, Devonshire, 
tanner; for improvements in curing raw 
hides and skins, by the application of 
certain materials hitherto unused for that 
purpose,—-Jan, 4,181ft. 
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SOY AX SOCIETY of EDINBURGH. 

P ROFESSOR Playfair read a paper 
in December, mi the Slide of 
Alpnacb, erected liy M. Rapp, in 1813, 
for tlie purpose of bringing down to the 
Lake of Lucerne the fine pine trees 
which grow upon Mount Pilatiis. The 
Wood «h purchased by a company for 
30001., and 80001. wore expended in 
forming'the slide. The length of the 
st$de is about 44,000 English feet, or' 
abont eight miles and two furlongs; and 
the difference of level of its 1 wo extreifai- 
tiee it nhmrt fSBOO feet. It is a wooden 
trough, about five feet broad,and fonr 
deep, the bottom of which consists of 
three trees, the middle one being a little 
hollowed; and small ritls of water are 
conducted into it, for the purpose of di¬ 
minishing the' friction. The declivity, 
•t its commencement, is about 32$°, 
cad Mr. Playfair calculated, that a 
heavy body, not retarded by friction, 
would describe the whole length of the 
trough in 66.’* The largo pines, with 
their branches and bonghs cut off, are 
placed in the slide, and descending by 
weir own gravity, they acqnirc such an 
fotyietiis by their descent through the first 
^irt of the slide, that they perform their 
journey of eight miles and a quarter in 
tlie short space of six minutes; and, 
under favourable circumstances, that is, 
In wet weather, in three minutes. Only 
one tree descends at a time, hut, by 
means of signals planed along the slide, 
another tree is launched as soon as its 
predecessor has .plunged into the lake. 
Sometimes the moving trees spring or 
bolt out of the trough, and when this 
happens, they have been known to cut 
through trees in the neighbourhood as if 
it J»d been done by an axe. When the 
trees reach tbc’lake, they are formed into 
rafts, and floated down the Renss into 
the Rhine. Tlie very singular pheno¬ 
mena described in Mr. Playfair’s paper, 
arise from the diminution of friction, in 
consequence of an increase of velocity; 
ami may be regarded as an experimental 
confirmation, on 'a large Seale, of die 
ingenious views of Coulomb, who had 
the .merit of discovering this remarkable 
property of friction. 

In January, a paper was read by Dr. 
Brewster, “ On the action of uncrgstttl- 
lizedturf uses upon light*'' This paper 
contained an account of two new classes 
of colours, formed by reflection, and 


hitherto nnuoticed. One of these classes 
was capable of explanation by principles 
already known; but the oilier lind its 
origin in a new property of light, which 
promises to be of groat utility in its 
practical applications. The author 
pointed out its application to a new in-- 
strnment for distinguishing precious 
stones, for discriminating mineral bodies, 
and for detecting adulteration in oils and 
other fluids. 

A paper was read by Dr. Ferguson, 
“ On the poisonous fishes of the Carribbee 
Islands /’ In all the larger fishes of prey, 
the poisonous quality is a rare and 
accidental occurrence, and is found to 
be presept only at certain seasons of 
die year, in one or two of the smaller 
species of fish, more particularly in the 
yellow-billed sprat: from whence Dr. 
F. inferred, that tlie larger voracious 
fishes) such as the baracosla, became 
poisonous only at tlie times they bad 
recently been preying upon the smaller 
poisonous prey. The poison of the 
yellow-bided sprat, was supposed tube 
inherent in the animal at certain seasons 
of the year, and not occasioned by' its 
being fed upon any undiscovered local 
marine poison, from the circumstance of 
the other smaller fishes of the Bame 
genus, that were, fonnd in the samo 
places, never partaking of the sam& poi¬ 
sonous nature; and from the poison of 
the fish being more potent and deadly 
than any known or even snppomble 
article of food, could be likely to com¬ 
municate. With respect io remedies 
and antidotes, the efiicacy of sugar 
was alone established as deserving of 
credit. 

INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 

La Place has given the following 
results, as deduced from analysis, and 
fiom the experiments made with the 
pendulum iu both hemispheres. 

1. That the density of tlie strata of tlie 
terrestrial spheroid increases from the sur¬ 
face to the centre. 

8. That the strafe are very nearly regu¬ 
larly disposed around the centre of gravity" 
of the earth. 

3. That the surface of this spheroid, of 
which the sea covers a part, has a figure 
a little different froht what it would as¬ 
sume in virtue of the laws of equilibrium, 
ifit became flmd. ' 

. _ 4. That 

* Rather my oeotre of motion.—En. 
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4. That the depth of the tea is a .small 
fraction'of the difference of the two axes, 
of the earth.* 

A. That tiie irregularities of the earth, 
and tiie reuses whirli distnrb its surface, 
have very little depth. 

ti. That the whole earth has been origl- 
Hally fluid. 

These results (he says) ought to be 
placed among the small number of 
truths which geology presents; and, in 
truth, tiiey are so many results of the 
theory of motion published in this mis¬ 
cellany, and have been expressed nearly 
in the same terms. 

It is known, that the inclination of tlio 
lunar equator to the ecliptic is constant, 
and that its descending node coincides 
with tiie mean ascending node of the 
moon’s orbit; and La Place has recently 
shown, that these results are not affected 
by the secular equations of the nioou’s 
mean motion, nor by Ilia secular displace¬ 
ments of the ecliptic. M. Poisson has 
shown, that „ they are likewise* not 
modified by the secular equation which 
affects the mean motion of the moon’s 
node, but that they correspond to the 
mean velocity of rotation, and a mean 
state of the lunar equator. The theory 
iudicnte«, that this velocity, as well as 
the inclination of disc equator, and the 
distance of its node from that of her 
orbit, arc subjected periodical inequali¬ 
ties. La Orange lias expressed in his 
forumlm the principal inequalities of the 
velocity of rotation; and M. Poisson lias 
very recently determined the inequali¬ 
ties of the inclination and of the node. 

M. Thcnai'd announces, that he has 
obtained water which contains in 
weight double its usual quantity of 
oxygen, that is, 100 parts of water may 
absorb 8839 of oxygen. This oxy¬ 
genated water possesses remarkable 
properties. It is coloiuiess, and has no 
smell in ordinary circumstances, hut a 
particular odour in a vacuum. Its taste 
is astringent. It acts upon the skin like 
a sinapism. Its s|iecifle gravity is 1.45. 
When a drop of it is let fall npon a 
stratum of oxide of silver, placed at the 
bottom of a glass, avtatonation takes 
place; the 'oxygen of the water, and 
that of the oxide, arc disengaged; a great 
quantity of heat is devel»|>cd; and light 


* That is, an effect of rotation, and of 
tbe laws of motion.—Bo. 

Monthly Mao. No. 336. 


Is produced so Sensibly, a* to be per- 
.ceived where the darkness is not very in¬ 
tense. The same phenomena take 
place wilii silver, platinum, gold, 
osmium, iridium, rliodidm, the peroxide 
of cobalt, &c, 

A new acid has been recently disco* 
vered by MM. Gay Lussac and Welther, 
which they have culled hypondpkurie 
acid. They obtained it by passing a 
current of snlpburous acid gas over a 
solution of peroxide of manganese in 
water; then filtring and pouring -into, 
the liquor a certain quantity of barytes, 
and.cansing a current of carbonic acid 
gas to pass over it, if there is an excess 
of tin's; then, by pouring upon it sul¬ 
phuric acid, the barytes is thrown down, 
and the new acid is obtained, which is. 
dried under the receiver of an air-pump 
by sulphuric acid. The greater number 
of Hi© sails which it forms, with earthy 
or ineta lie bases, are soluble, and crys¬ 
tallize. The byposnlpliates of barytes 
and lime are inalterable in air; and the 
suberic acid and chlorine, do not de¬ 
compose the hypnsiilphate of barytes. 
This new acid is composed of two pro¬ 
portions of sulphur, and five of oxygen. 

Messrs. Dulokq and Petit hnve pre¬ 
sented the continuation of their able 
researches on heat. By means of a 
very simple instrument of their own 
invention, they have made numerous 
experiments, and obtained several very 
important results respecting thd capa¬ 
city of bodies for what tiiey call caloric. 
One of Hie most important of these is, 
that, from the prcqiortioii of the atoms of 
which a body is composed, its capacity 
for heat may be deduced, and vice versa. 
It appears also, from their experiments, 
that the quantity of heat disengaged in 
chemical combinations, does not depend 
on the capacity of the body for beat; 
and, therelure, that tbe ordinary theory' 
must be rejected. 

A sum of money having been anony¬ 
mously transmitted to tbe Institute, for 
tli© purpose of founding a prize in phy¬ 
siology, a gold medal of440 francs’value, 
will be given to the author of the printed 
work or manuscript sent to them before, 
the 1st of December, 1819, which shaft 
be considered as having contributed 
most to tlid' Jtogress of experimental 
physiology. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


A Collection of Sacred Mueie,from the Com- 
panlions of Handel, Haydn, Boyce, 
Kent, $c.; by R. F. T. Burdnuleau, Head 
Cantor. 1 1.7$. 

H£ collection of sacred pieces here 
presented to us by Air. Ear- 
doulcan, is, for the most part, fm nished 
with a separate accompaniment for the 
piano-forte and organ ; and thereby ren¬ 
dered more generally acceptable to 
families and country choirs, than it 
otherwise would have been. The com¬ 
positions, chiefly selected from Handel, 
are chosen with judgment, and the ac¬ 
companiment is ably deduced from the 
t original scores. Though several admired 
choruses are inserted, much the greater 
portion of the volume is occupied with 
melodies; among which we find, ** Fare¬ 
well ye limpid streams“ What though 
1 trace“ Angels ever bright and fair 
"Arm, arm, yc brave;” “Wherec’cr 
you walk;” “ Oft on a ]«lat of rising 
ground;” “Butthoudid’st not leave his 
soul in hell;” “ 1 know that my Re¬ 
deemer liveth “ He was despised ;" 
“Lord, remember David;” and many 
others, highly, if not equally, interesting, 
'lire whole is neatly and correctly 
printed; and forms a body of sacred 
music, not legs calculated to please in 
private than in public performance,—in 
tire chamber than in the chapel. 

Sonata for the Pianoforte and Violin; by 
Ludwig van Beethoven. 6s. 

This sonata of Beelhov on (never pub¬ 
lished till now) is highly laboured; and 
both by its occasional abstrnsencss, and 
the general eccentricity of its ideas, an- 
nunciative of its composer. It com¬ 
prises four movements: an allegro 
moderate in three crotchets; an adagio 
in two crotchets; an allegro in two 
crotchets; and an allegretto in two 
crotchets. The order of these is so ju¬ 
dicious, as to afford every advantage to 
their respective pretentions; and, buw- 
ever highly we think of the generality of 
’ this master’s productions, we must say, 

’ that these advantages were necessary to 
the favourable reception of the piece 
before us. Its merits arc considerable; 
but the reputation Beethoven lias to 
support, fs also considerable: and we. 
would wish, that whatever bears his 
immy, should be worthy of his genius. 

. Humber II- of three Sonatas for the Piano¬ 
forte, with an Accompaniment for the 
German Flute, ad lib.; by J. Mug- 
aur. Si. 

In the present number of this little 


work, Mr. Mugnle has introduced an 
original pastorale and fandango, which 
produce a pleasing diversity of effect, 
and give to the air of the whole a famili¬ 
arity of style, or character, favourable to 
its circulation among young practition¬ 
er^. Perhaps there is scaicely a suffi¬ 
cient degree of novelty, or distinctness 
and slrcngth of feature, to sanction onr 
speaking on those points in any exalted 
terms; but a certain liveliness and fa¬ 
cility pervade the movements, and will 
fairly permit onr saying, that for the 
amusement and improvement of the 
class of piano-forte students for whom it 
is designed, this publication is very judi¬ 
ciously calculated. 

The Supplication, a Duetto; by M. P. 

King. ts. 

Well acquainted with Air. King's 
general merit as a vocal composer, we 
looked into the present duett with ex¬ 
pectations rather, elevated; but which 
were by no means fully gratified. That 
Hhc melody is simple, we readily grant; 
but must, at the same lime say, that it 
is not distant enough fiom baldness, or 
poverty of idea, to interest our feelings; 
and the combination of the voices is not, 
we are afraid, in that style of admixture, 
which will add to Air. K.’sreputation as 
a vocal harmonist. In making ‘these 
remarks, we are, however, far from 
meaning to deny that this oratorio duett 
is smooth, easy, and agreeable, iri its 
passages; and that, to the generality of 
hearers, it may (trove an acceptable 
specimen of serious composition. 

Humbers I. and II. of Airs, with Variations 

for the Pianoforte; by James Salmon, 

Pianists. 2s. 

The first number of this publication 
consists of a favourite Portuguese 
nioiidinka, or lo\c-song, dedicated to 
Lady Cecilia Blown; the second, of a 
melody of the same description, dedi¬ 
cated to Miss J. C. Gordon. To the airs 
themselves we cannot give any very 
high character; they are, in fact, defi¬ 
cient both in originality and beauty, and 
we should he posed in divining the cause 
of their selection, by a master ol 1 Afr. 
Salmon’s apparent judgment. After 
attentively scrutinizing the variations, 
we feel ourselves justified in speaking of ^ 
them in liberal terms. They tiro ani- ' 
mated, fanciful, and judiciously diversi¬ 
fied. Some of the passages are turned 
with a degree of iugenuity bordering on 
the merit of invention and originality; 
and have induced our wish to speedily 
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mc something purely resulting; from Mr. 
S&lirioft’ii unguidcd and unrestricted 
imagination. 

L *i D-Vcatesse, atValtz Rondo for the Piano¬ 
forte ; w.'tli an Accompaniment for the 
Flute, Composed l>y C. L. Lit hander. 2s, 
“ Ln Delicutcssc,” is one ol' those 
every-day exercises which invite the 
attention of piano-forte practitioners. 
Its style is easy, its passages emmnou- 


pluce, and the tont-eneemble, not exactly 
calculated to make that striking or in¬ 
delible impression received from the 
higher order of compositions. This, 
however, is not denying it ail merit; nor 
do we wish our words to be so under¬ 
stood. Mr. Lithandcr’s views were 
humble; and. after all, perhaps he will 
by many be thought to have reached the 
object at which he aimed. 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN JUNE; 

Withan Historical and Critical Proemium. 


* 

* 


* 


Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works, an 
requested to transmit copies before the 18 tn of the Month. 


Whatever may have heen the merit 
or fashion of the periodical publication 
of novels called Tales rf My Landlord, 
there can be few among the admirers of 
these authors arid editors who will not 
admit, that the last set of four volumes 
exhibits a wretched falling-oil', except 
in quantity and price. Language often 
incoi reel, generally careless, and sel¬ 
dom exceeding mediocrity; episodes and 
scenery, introduced with an evident de¬ 
sign to spin out the pages; and dia¬ 
logues, tilling whole chapters, between 
personages of no interest, and on topics 
bearing no relation to the general story ; 
are chaiactci istics of three-fourths of the 
contents of these volumes. Patient, and 
barren of employment, must be that 
reader, who can toil through mure than 
the fiist threescore pages of the Jit ide of 
Lammennoor; and this story fills two 
volumes aud a-half of the present set. 
On (he contrary, if a sordid spirit had 
not evidently actuated the author, and 
if he had closed that story, in the lively 
manner iu which it is begun, within the 
Mine volume, it might have constituted 
one of the most pleasing navelletles iu 
the language. 

The Crusade , an historic.il poem, 
which has for its subject the enthu¬ 
siasm of the Hermit Peter, and tho re¬ 
ligious spirit of (lie Holy M ars, lias ap¬ 
peared at Edinburgh The author seems 
to have visited many of the scenes which 
ho describes; and tho work lias thus, 
imlfpendant of its poetical eliaiaoter, a 
claim to attention. Traces of an exten¬ 
sive and miscellaneous reading, are 
discernible in the allusions; and tho 
story itself is an interesting narrative of 

series of great and singular events. 

The Age of Intellect, or Clerical 
‘' . Shaufolk, and Wonderful Layfolk, very 


happily ridicules that mercenary system 
by which the public iustitutfons of 
England are disgraced, and her eccle¬ 
siastical ones most of all. The “ Fudge 
Family,” appears to be the author's 
model. 

The Stage, a poeni, by Mr. Brown, 
contains some very ineit criticism on 
the theatricals of the present day. It is 
inscribed to Mr. Farren; and the lines 
which refer tn that gentleman, are 
extremely happy and characteristic. 
We cannot say so much of some other 
parts of the poem; particulaily the pas¬ 
sage on Mr. Ivean, who, whatever may 
be his defects, has talents of so high an 
order, that, like charity, they may well 
cover a multitude of sins. Some of the 
criticisms to which this celebrated actor 
has given rise, irresistibly lemiml us of 
the carpers in the lime «>f Garrick : 

Some whisper, “He’s of staiuresomewhat 
low: 

“ A hero always should he tall, yon know. 
“True natural greatness all consists in 
height.” 

Produce your voucher, critic,—“ Serjeant 
Kytc.” 

A little volume entitled Dramatic 
Scenes, and other Poems, by Barry 
Cornwall, has highly delighted us. 
We should give spnie extiacts which 
pleased us most, hut we do not know 
where we shd^k^tdop: we might tran¬ 
scribe the It is really 

refreshing, through the 

.flimsy common-pi*^* ^ith which we. 
-are daily deluged, thiugs which, at the 
best, “have no characters at all,” to 
meet an author like the present, who 
unites profound feeling with vigorous 
fancy. If we must gWfc aorefercnce, 
we think we should bestciw'^tW% i 4one, , ' 
and “the Broken Heartbut our 
3 Z 2 readers. 
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reader*, we hope, will judge for them* subject of popular animadversion in that 
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an occasional carelessness of versifica¬ 
tion, and a confusion of metaphors; 
taste and genius, however, *ptukie 
• throughout the whole volume; and, we 
hope,/will soon prompt the author to 
efforts-of more importance. 

A rather singular v olume has appear* - 
cd, eulitled Sepulchral Motion consist¬ 
ing of original verses, composed for 
public adoption, as epitaphs on tombs 
an$ tomb-stones. These arc in general 
executed with taste and feeling; tyid, 
although we might sometimes wish for 
'shore polish in the versification, and 
more originality in the ideasi this vo¬ 
lume is, on the whole, highly creditable 
to thc*falents of the author. We are 
sorry that our limits will not enable us 
to adduce any extracts. 

The fourth number of the Journal of 
New Voyages and Tiavcls, maintains 
the reputation of the three former, by a 
very elegant translation of Chateau- 
vjeux’s Travels in Italy , in which the 
author lias exhibited a philosophical 
View of the rural economy and manners 
'of that delightful part of Europe. This 
journal appears likely to vie with the 
Monthly Magazine itself, or with the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, in 
the extent of its circulation. 

What can we add, in regard to Dr, 
O'Meara’s eloquent *• Exposition” of 
certain crimes, which wc have not 
already said, at different times, on the 
disgraceful policy pursuihgat St. Helena? 
Dr. 0‘JVI. writes to expose the falsehoods, 
propagated by some ‘ vile pander of 
"power, under the profaned name of 
“ Facts and he has acquitted himself 
like a man, and, above all, like a gene¬ 
rous-spirited Irishman. We had already 
expressed our conviction on these pre- 
teuded " Facts but the honest zeal of 
Dr. G‘M. in the cause of truth and the 
national honour, proves that their publi¬ 
cation is an act of that system fli dirty 
measures, for refusing to be o party to 
which, lie has beep deprived of his hard- 
earned rank and its emoluments. For 
our parts, however, we tliinfc that Dr. 
O'M. deserves well of his country and 
mankind; and lhal it behoves tin* nation, 
liy a voluntary public subscription, to 
prqyo its high sense of,his distinguished 
.merits. Were we kg'lhe House of * 
Commons, \vg would divide tin; House 
against eycry^jound of the supplies, until 
"justice wait dpue to this gentletpao; qnd 
wi trust Tipi case wilj yet become a 

■ • ••••••..< 




■ Mr. Evans’ Memoirs of Dr. Richards, 
of Lunn, will form a companion to 
Dyrni Life of Roliinsnn, and will tong 
be esteemed among Dissenters, for the 
variety of anecdotes and facts which it 
records and preserves, for the grnrinl 
elegance of its st 3 lc,and for the amiable 
sentiments which it inculcates and en¬ 
forces. 

Col. dk Bosset baa exposed the 
wlokedness of ceding the Christian ter¬ 
ritory of Parga to the Turks, by his 
Narrative of the Proceedings in Parga 
and the Ionian Islands. He may be 
assured, that the British nation sympa¬ 
thize With the cause of the Pargese, 
though’their territory contains hut five 
or six square"miles, and they number 
but 3 or 4000. 

We have seen, And, pitied, and laugh¬ 
ed at, Mr. Wordsworth’s second 
folly tif The Waggoner; and wc have 
scon other opinions than nnr ow n on the 
subject of “Peter Bell:” hut wc know 
too much of the secret hislory of pe¬ 
riodical criticism. In he shaken in Ihc 
opinion wc have expressed. Some son¬ 
nets, printed at the end id the Waggoner, 
prove that Mr. W. can command re¬ 
spect when he is serious; and that he 
Vdays Ihe Tool only w’hen he attempts to 
he mciry. But that Mr. W. is capable 
of something better than “ Peter Bell," 
and “The Waggoner,” will he evident 
on perusing the last of these sonnets: 

Eve’s fingering clouds extend in solid liars 

Through die grey west; and lo! these 
waters, steeled 

By breezcless air to smoothest polish, 
yield 

A vivid repetition of the stars; 

Jove, Venus and the cuddy crest of Man, 

Amid his ieUows, hrautvonsly tevested. 

At happy distsacn from earth’s groaning 
field, , , ; ',fy 

Where rutlilesa mortals wage incessant 
wars. 

Is it a iniiror ? or the nether sphere 

Opening its vast abyss, while fancy feeds 
On the rich show !—But list! a voice is 
near; * 

Great ■ Pan himself, low-whispering 
through the reeds; 

" Be thankful than; for, if unholy deeds 
t( Ravage the world, tranquillity is heie!'’ 

A fourth philosophical journal has 
been commenced under Ihc auspicious 
direction of Drs. JamiesonhikI Brew¬ 
ster. It would be invidiona to insti¬ 
tute any comparison between this wegfc 
and its able predecciMtV m the salM 


UtOrneu, 
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tine; but, hi our judgment, the fimjt 
number of this new journal is (lie richest 
single specimen that we have ever seen; 
anil, if the future numbers can lie dis¬ 
tinguished % an eipial opulence of 
materials, uo journal iu Europe will vie 
with this from Edinburgh. In the sin¬ 
gle depaitntent of philosophy, it will' 
sene to enrich our universal miscellany 
with many valuable fragments; and wc 
can assure our readers, that, if there 
were twenty several Works on as many 
branches of literature, wc w’ould do our 
best to incorporate in our pages the 
essence of all, w'hile wc trust we should 
continue to be behind none iu appro¬ 
priate originality. 

The ingenious authoress of Conver¬ 
sations on Chemistry, after being induced, 
by her success in that work, to publish 
Conversations on Political Economy , has 
pursued her book-making career, and 
published a new volume of Conversa¬ 
tions on Natural Philosophy, wish 
her regard to her fame, had induced her 
to stop at her first excellent work; for, 
wc imagine, that the publ c opinion of 
the last, will tender her future attempts 
abortive. This hook 011 philosophy is, 
in truth, nothing mote than a reyival. 
under another name, of the dull 
nnd exploded system of Question and 
Answer, with little recommendation of 
originality, and with the positive fault 
of embody iug most of the questionable 
doctrines which have bceu credulously 
transferred from hook to Impk for a 
century past. As a collection of ascer¬ 
tained facts, it was rendered unnecessary 
by the lute work of Mitchell; as n 
work tor education, the Grammar of 
Blair can never he superseded; and, 
as a light Work, on these suhjcels, the 
dialogues of Joyce aro deservedly ap¬ 
proved. We see no useful purpose in 
adding to the multitude of books, with¬ 
out some recommendation of improve¬ 
ment, in matter or method. 

The Quarterly Review, published 
within the mouth, is more than usually 
dull and trifling. There is. however, a 
liberal article on •Gisborne's Nairn al 
Theology, which merits praise, because 
it admits the authority of ihe reason 
wlii li belongs to man, mid considers 
the decisions of reason ns superior to 
the dogmas of any chin eh. It appears,, 
\ j« fact, that we may now, without being 
heretical, sick for other causes than the' 
V: Mosaic flood for geological changes, ai.d 
, , ..that the author of the essay in this mis-' 
jspejlauy for Inarch, 1812, inay henceforth 
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calculate on the protection even of that 
bigotted publication. 

The Edinburgh Review contains a 
more than usual number of aide articles 
on subjects of gieat public interest, and 
never appeared more superior, jo all , 
rivalry than in its last unnihcf.. ‘v f 

Mr. Pecksvon, engineer of tile char¬ 
tered Gas-light Company, i,f Pcler- 
Blrcot, lias published n most,able view 
of “The Theory and Practice of Gas^ 
lighting,” which will qualify the frnlMtjr' 
of improvement to extend the sjstenf"- 
to every part of the civilized world 
that is supplied with coal. Wc are 
sorry to be under the necessity of addiqg 
the last eh cn instance; bcruusc^ although , 
Mr., P. has produced a perfect wotty sin * 
the best and most economical modes of 
eliciting light liom coal, jet his Expe¬ 
rience, ami therefore his hook, is defi¬ 
cient in the information which, on the 
continent, and in various paits of the 
world, would he so important, if it ex- 
tendril to the gas of woods, lesins, gums, 
nnd ihe vegetable oils. Even branch 
of the science, aspiaeftsed ill Loudon, 
is however tieated of in a clear, logical 
maiim r, and in a stjle, in whieli great 
eleganee is combined w itli tin* impor¬ 
tant quality of great peispictiily. The 
plates are uccuiatc representations of 
the several objects, and are without 
those empirical adjuncts vvliieh some¬ 
times disgiace popular applications of 
science. 

Mr. Turner, an ex-Hank director, 
has published t e most luminous piac- 
tjeal view of the great question of the 
Currency which we have >em. He 
demonstrates, that the amount of cir¬ 
culating medium cannot lie diminished, 
if the, present amount of taxes is to tie 
collected; and Unit the circulating me¬ 
dium hasm-cossHiilj kept pace w ith taxa¬ 
tion, while they must always maintain a 
certain ratio to each other. Ho then 
illustrates Ihe ahsmditj of foieing the 
Bank to pay in bullion, whatever he its 
market pi ice; and shews, that-, while 
such a plan is of no advantage to the 
public, it is likely to emieli the litillinn- 
dealers, at an useless loss to the Bank. 
His plan is inure simple: he proposes 
that the government shall pay its debt , 
to the flank; that all one and two- 
pound notes shall first he paid in gold 
and silver: and that, in two years after, 
in May 1828,*aU notes shall he paid, 
in coin. 

We think we may venture to thank 
the Rev. W, Pulling, Tor Ihe elegant 

' ’ . . , volume 
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volume of National Sermons he has 
lately presented to the public, trans¬ 
lated from the Danish of Prolessor 
'Biille. They are finely and powerfully 
will ten, and remind us oft lie discuuises 
of Massillon ami Atterbury, without 
sacrificing strength anil argument to the 
graces of style and figure. Wcappiove 
and recommend them; and, as speci¬ 
mens of Danish theology, they claim 
notice of the curious in this brand) of 
literatm c. 

Mr. Ciiitty has commenced a Scries 
of Reports of Cases , principally on 
practical points in the King’s Bench, 
which we lecommeud to the attention 
of professional men in general, and to 
magistrates in particular, as tourneying 
much Mselul information on a branch 
of the law, perhaps inferior in import¬ 
ance, hut certainly as intricate and 
perplexing, as any other. To each case 
lie lias judiciously annexed a copious 
reference to piior decisions; and thus 
collected into one view the scattered 
authoiilies applicanle to the point in 
question. The two parts of vol. I, 
now puhlisticd, contain the Rrpoils for 
last Hilary and Easter teuns. In llic 
continuation of his useful labours, we 
have only to wish, that Mi. C. would 
avoid some marks of haste and inatten¬ 
tion. wliidi are occasionally to he found 
In his text, and more particulaily in his 
Index. 

Our Statute Book has grown to such 
an unwicl iy size, that any wink which 
promises us an acquaintance with its 
contents,willmiii the insufferable trouble 
of wading through volume alter volume, 
is really a most acceptable addition to 
the libraiy of the lawyer and the legis¬ 
lator. Should the itch for making laws, 
which has possessed our Parliament 
during the piesent reign, continue in 
futme to increase in a like proportion, 
pnr grand-children will he fairly over¬ 
whelmed. 'I’lie Digest of the Criminal 
Statute Law , by Air. H. N. Tomlins, 
appears to be well and faithfully ex¬ 
ecuted, and is a work of great utility. 
In the piesent slate of our criminal law 
more especially, a compilation of this 
natnic cannot be useless ; for pains and 
penalties me so various, that it really 
behoves every man to keep a careful eye 
on his actions, lest lie should inadver¬ 
tently commit some deed which lie may 
imagine innocent, bid which seine fresh 
statute has denounced. He w ill plead 
his innocence in vain, for the lawyers 
will answer him, ignoratttia. legis non 
txeasat ream.” 


Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to other points, Mr. Paine’s 
most inveterate enemies must admire 
’the genius of his political writings, 
closely intermingled as they were with 
the passions of the times in which lie 
lived. Though nearly uneducated, by 
the mere force of his natural powcis of 
mind, he raised himself to no common 
degree of literary and political import¬ 
ance; and the gratitude of the American 
states, in allotting lands and honours to 
the author of “Common Sense;” ami-the 
“Ciisis,” sufficiently testifies their sense 
of Ids superior abilities and exertions in 
their cause. That the first appearance 
of his political tracts greatly decided the 
conduct of America towards this coun¬ 
try, is a fact which lie was himself 
feelingly convinced of, when lie visited 
us, soon after the “ Imlepemlence," 
when state pci sedition, under the sacred 
habit, gave him a reception which littlo 
inclin'd him to remain here, lest lie 
should •renew the expiring custom of a 
Servetns and liis preilccessois. There 
are many “traits of Ids hemt" related 
of him, which lead u» to think lie was 
perhaps not so great a bugbear to hu¬ 
manity, as a Pitt or Dmidas might 
have hern disposed to repiesent him. 
It was certainly not only a prejudiced, 
but a ludicrous thing, to awaken a 
sort of horror in the minds of men 
against him, of which many of us, who 
weie children at the time, have scarce¬ 
ly yet diiested ourselves. ATr. Clio 
Itickumn. his friend, and in whose 
house lie lived, is tin; only mail who lias 
yet considered the Life of Paine in a 
just, and on the whole in an impartial, 
point of view ; llioog!; we must make 
some allowance for the zeal which ani¬ 
mates hirndsliip, when Ihc object is 
persecuted. Wc think Mr. R. deserves 
the thanks of the ft lends of freedom and 
humanity, in thus commemorating the 
life of one, who (we do not shrink from 
saying) did something to promote the 
interests of both. 

Wc never felt more forcibly the danger 
and cruelty of too strong a reliance ou 
circumstantial evidence, Ilian in peru¬ 
sing the Trial of jtiliz. Penning, re¬ 
potted by the late Mr. Sibley, and 
published by Mr. Hone. Young, good 
tempered, industrious, and affectionate, 
this poor girl was convicted and exe¬ 
cuted, for administering poison to fivo 
persons, with intent to murder them, 
without any assignable cause for so 
atrocious a deed. If, on the evidence 
before them, a jury fouud themselves 
. eotnpcifcd 
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compelled to convict, certainly Ihcre 
never was a case which so loudly claim> 
cd tlio royal mercy. Can we believe, 
that there were persons who indnstri* 
ously interfered between that mercy and 
this "j on ns and unfortunate victim? 

In tin's age of party men, and party 
measures, wc are presented with a 
volume of something like party sermons, 
emlmed with the spirit of the times 
subsequent to emits in Scotland, which 
disgrace (lie annals of n Charles and a 
James the Second, whose inquisitoiial 
persecution of the Covenanters equals 
anything iu the proceedings of a Philip 
in former, or a Ferdinand in present, 
Spain. James Murray has argued the 
cause of the Elders with a stiffness and 
resolution of pen, not unworthy of the 
martyrs he descended from. They 
arc curiou-s as a specimen of the genius 
and feelings of an injured people. 

We have red for a long time read 
a more perspicuous plan of practical 
reform, than that purposed in a pamph¬ 
let called A New System of Revenue 
and Right of Suffrage combined. The 
author, a man of Kent, appears to he a 
thorough master of the elements of 
political science; and lu- lias laid down 
the most important axioms, with a de¬ 
gree of peispieuity not exceeded even 
by Paine, Cohhelt, or Ensnr, while he 
very adroitly avoids any conflict with 
vulgar prejudices, whoso slu-ngth so 
often blunts the energies of truth. Ho 
considers power anil propeity iis inter¬ 
changeable terms, and conceives that 
one ought to he directly derived from 
the oilier. He proposes, therefore, to 
sell the right of voting for an equivalent 
annual payment; and, if paid for at the 
rate of 101. each, to confer on one indi¬ 
vidual as many as fifteen votes. Then, 
calculating that tkice millions of per¬ 
sons would purchase twelve millions of 
votes at 61. 10s. each, lie expects a 
resulting public revenue of no less than 
seventy-eight millions I It is therefore 
evident that, like all inventors, lie has 
pushed his principle too far, and farther 
than, as a friend qf liberty, lie could 
himself wish to see it extended. We 
doubt whether public spirit, and an 
ambition of civil distinction, would 
create more than one million of voters 
at two votes each; and, taking each at 
6k, wc should then have a revenue of 
ten millions, or twice as much as any 
honest ami useful government of Eng¬ 
le nd would require. However this may 
"be, persons who study these subjects, 
ought to place a high value on the 


principles developed by Mr. Elia ; for 
that, wo understand, is the author's 
name. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The Agriculture of Flanders; by the 
Rev. Mr. Ratlriiffe. 13s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The Antiquities of Sicily; consisting of 
the most interesting views, plans &e. 
with descriptions, etched by Piuelli, of 
Rome, Irom drawings by John Goldicutt. 
folio. Part Laud It. il. 5s. each. 

ARITHMETIC. 

The first Rules of Arithmetic, for the 
use*of Junior Pupils; by J. W. Edwards, 
tlvo. 2s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of Old Rooks, in all Lan¬ 
guages; by Longman and Co. Vol. II. 
Part 2 . 8vo. 2s. fid. 

General Catalogue of Books; by T. 
Albin. 8vo. l .s. 

Bibliotheca Rritanniea, or a genera! 
Index to the Literature of Great Britain 
and Ireland, ancient anil modern, with 
inch foreurn works as have been translated 
into English, or printed in the Biiii-h do¬ 
minions ; by Rohr.. Watts M.D. Paitl. 
No. I. 4to. II. Is. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Thomas Paine, author of 
“ Common Sense,” &c. &c.; by Tlios. 
Clio Hickman, llvo. 10s. fid. 

Menions of her late Majesty Queen 
Charlotte, with Anecdotes of the Royal 
Family, and login rordcis of the Nobility ; 
hv W. Ciaig. 12s. 

The Life of Sir Thomas Bernard, bart; 
by the Rev. Jas. Baker. 8vo. 8-. fid. 

Memoirs of the Com t of Louis the 14th. 
S vote. bvo. il. ids. 

DRAMA. 

An Essay on the Art of Acting; in three’ 
epistles. Epistle I. Svo. i h. 6d. 

The Heart of Mid-Lothian, in three 
acts ; by D. Terry, esq. 2s. fid. 

Tingle Dramas; by Francis Rnrnry. 
8vo 9s. fid. 

The Iri-.li Woman, a Comedy; by Lady 
Clarke. 8vo. 4-. fid. 

Lyrical Dramas, with Domestic Honrs ; 
by C. Neale. 9s. 

Zophier, a rejected Tragedy, in five 
Acts; by C. Sharpe. 8vo. 3s. fid. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Nomenclature of British Entomology. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

True Stories from Ancient History, 
chronologically arranged fiom the Crea¬ 
tion of the World to the Death of Charle¬ 
magne. 3 vols. l8n:o. 7s. fid. 

The Authoress ; a 'bale. 8vo. 5*. 

A Greek Grammar; by Augustus 
Matducc. 2 vols. Svo. 2l. ids. 

Raccolta di Lettcre Scclte; da Giam¬ 
battista Rokmdi. 12mo. 6s. fid. 


The 
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Tho Quid’* Introduction to Thorough 
Bin, in conversations of a Fdrtnighr, 
between a Mother and her Daughter of 
ten yeais old, ilhisirated by plates and 
eut« of music. 4to. 8s. * 

A History of France, for Children, in¬ 
tended as a Companion to Mrs. Trimmers 
Histories, with thirty-two plates. 2 

TOls. US. 

Hints for the Improvement of Iiarly 
Education, lam ». 3s. fid. 

Hoineri Ilia*, Gi eek. 7s. 

FINE ARTS. 

Hakewell’s View* m Italy, illustrative 
of Addison, Eustace, &c. No. VI. 
ITS. fid. 

Picturesque Views of the celebrated 
Antiquities of Pola, by Thomas Allason, 
architect; engraved by W. B. Cooke, G. 
Cooke, Henry Moses, and Costuo Ann- 
Strong. Royal folio. SI. t()s. 

Principles of the Sciences ; by J. Hart¬ 
ley. l 2 mo. 4s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A Memoir and Notice of a Chart of 
Madattascar in the Aiclupelago, or Islands 
north-cast of that Island; by Lislet 
Geoffrov. 4to, IQs. 

A Geographical, Historical, Commer¬ 
cial, and Apricnltnial View ot the Putted 
States of Amerira, fanning a Complete 
Emigrants’ Directory through every part 
oftlic Repnhlie; together with an Account 
uf Upper and Lower Canada ; illustrated 
by maps and views, in Parts, at 2s. (id. 
each, or in Numbers at fid* * 

GfcOLORY. 

A Critical Examinanon of the First 
Principles of Geology, in a Senes of 
Essays; by G. B Greenougli, ».R.s,f.j..s. 
Bvo. Its. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Treatise on the Ciiitmo of the Apple 
and Pear, and on the Manufaetiire of 
Cyder and Pcrjy 1 by T. A. Knight, F.u.s. 
Ac. lTmo. 4s. 

HISTORY. 

A General Outline of Piofane History ; 
by M rs. Sherwood. IHmo. 3s. fid. 

Letters on History, Pait I. 8vo. 5s. 

A History of Fiauec; including the 
principal, events, from the foundation of 
the empire by Pharainond to the Resto¬ 
ration of Louis XVIII. with six en¬ 
gravings. 12mo. 7s. (id. 

Bassompierre’s Embassy to England in 
163d. ttvo. 9s. fid. 

The History of Seyd Sayd, sultan of 
Muscat, with an account of the countries 
and people on the shores of the Persian 
Gulpli, particularly of the Wahabees; by 
Sliaik Muiisuii, with a plan. 8vo. 12s. 
law. 

A complete Collection of State Trials, 
and Proceedings far High Treason, and 
other Crimes, from 1783 to the present 
time ; by J. B. Howell and F. J. Howell, 
Yol. XXVI. royal 8ve. It. lit. 0d. 


Index to the Term Reports; by — 
Hammond. 8 vols. 11. 18 s. 

Cursory Remarks on the Legislative 
RegnU'ion of the Insane, with observa¬ 
tions on some defects in the present sys¬ 
tem ; In G. N. Burrows, M.n. S*. 

A Vindication of the Cutuinal Law ; by 
E. Christian. 2 s. (id. 

Surrenders of Copyhold Property con- 
sidcied ; by F. W. Suundeis. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Observations on the Poor Luws; by 
Jas. Murphael. > 2 s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A Supplement to Euclid; by — Cress- 
well. 8vo. 10s. fid, 

MEDICINE. 

Observations on Hemeralopia, or Noc¬ 
turnal Blindness; with ca-es and piartica! 
illustrations; by A. Simpson, suigeon. 
8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Practical Observations oil the Medical 
Powers of the most celebrated mineral 
waters, and the vaiimis modes of bathing, 
for the use of invalids; by P. Mackenzie, 
M.n. 1 Siiio. 4s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Efficacy of 
Hlonrl letting, in the Epidemic Fever of 
Edinburgh; by Benj. Welsh, m.d. 4tc. 
8vo. 12s. 

On the Circulation of the Blood; by 
C. Bell, f n.s.E. i2mo. 2 s. fid. 

On brysipelas: by Mr. Weatheiliegd. 4s. 

Medical Sketches on vaiions subjects; 
by G. Kerr. 8vo. 4*. 

On the Diseases of Literary Persons ; by 
Mr. Pearke. 8vo. 5s. fid. 

MISCEI LAMES. 

New Intelest and Discount Tables; by 
Jo*. King ll. lfi». 

The Edinburgh Review, No. LXII. 
8vo. fi*. 

The Quartcily Review, No. XLI. 
8vo. 6s. 

Lefers from a Lady of Distinction to 
her Niece, shoitly after her marriage. 

Lectures to Young People, and an 
Address to Parents; by T. Morgan. 8vo. 
5s. fid. 

Mei chant’s and Mariner’s African 
Guide; by E. Bold. 7s. fid. 

Animal Regi-ter (Dodsley’s) for 1818, 
Qvo. 16 *. 

Gmil£ on the Blind. Bvo. 8s. 

Giecian Stories; by Hack. l2mo. 6s. 

Ahstiacts of Title, by Mr. Preston. 3 
vols. 3l. 15s. i 

A Succinct Statement of the Question 
respecting the Water Companies of Lon¬ 
don. Qvo. is. 

The Frauds of Romish Monks and 
Priest*, by a Frenchman. 7s. fid. 

Swruhinvd'tic, or the Lush of the Age wo 
Live in. ;>*, fid. 

Givachino Greco's celebrated Treatise 
on Chess to which are added, numerous 
Remarks, Critical and Exnliuiatory, trans¬ 
lated by W. Lewis. 8s. 

This 
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Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh; illustrated by engraving*. 
Vol. VI IT. PartSt, 4to. 1l. 5s. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Dublin. Vol. XIII. Part 1,4to. 15*. 

The Hodge of Thoms; by Mrs. Sher¬ 
wood ; with a frontispiece. 3s. 

I'he Theory and Practice of Gas Light¬ 
ing ; by T. S. Pech*ton. 8vo. ll. is. 

The Annual Register, ora View of the 
History, Politics, and Literature, of the 
Year 1818. Bvo. His. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

A Treatise on the Kaleidoscope; by 
Dr. Brewster. Bvo. 6*. Gd. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Entomologist's Useful Compendium, 
or an Introduction to the Knowledge of 
British Insects; by George Suinoiiclle. 
Bvo. 1L plain, and ll. 18*. colon led. 

Curiosities in Natural History; by J. 
Taylor. 5s. 

MOYKI.8. 

Errors and their Conicqnences, or Me¬ 
moirs of an English Family. 3 vols. 
ltfmo. 13*. • 

Young Arthur, or the Child of Mystery’; 
by C. Dibdin. 8vo. 11s. 

'Dudley; by Miss O'Keefe. 3 vol*. 
l£nio. ll, ll. . 

Tales of the Hall; by the Rev. G. 
Crab he, L.L.U. 2 vols. 8vo. 2l. 4s. 

Emmeline, with some other Pieces; by 
the late Mrs. Brunton. Bvo. I Os. rid. 

Leolin Abbey; by Miss Lefann. 3 vols. 
ltmo. Sl«. 

■St. Mai gai el’s Cave. 4 vols. 12ino. 30s. 

The New Era. 4 vols. 12mo. 24s. 

New Tales of my Landlord; third 
sc ties. 4 vols. 28«. 

No Fiction; a Narrative, founded on 
recent and interesting facts, a vols. 
Bvo. 12s. 

Forman: a tale. 3 vols. 12tno. 18s. 

New Tales; by Mis. Wilkinson. 3 
vols. 12mo. IBs. 

The Three Dogs ; a Tale; by a Scot. 
Ovo. Is. Gd. 

POETRY. > 

The Influence of Wealth ; foolscap. 5s. 

The Vestriad, or the Opera; a mock 
Epic poem, by H. Bosk, esq.; w ith line 
plates. Bvo. 12s. 

Philibert; a poetical Romance; by J. 
C. Grattan. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Tales and Historic Scenes, in verse; by 
Felicia Heinans. 8vot 9s. 6d. 

'Die Works of Lord Byron : uniformly 
printed, 3 vol*. 8vo. 21. 2s. 

Cbilde Albert, or the Misanthrope; and 
other Poems, Imitative aud Original. 
lJinn. 5s. 

Hie Fall of the Leaf, and other Poems; 
by Chas. Bucke. Bvo. 5s. 6d. 

The Gentleman: a Satire; written 
during the Year* 1812, 1813, 1814, and 
1815; with other Poems, and Note*. Bvo? 
5s. 6d. 

Monthly Mao. No. 327. 


A Poetical Epistle from Alma Mater to 
Lord Byron. 8vo. is. 

Benjamin the Waggoner; a Tale, in 
Verse; by Wm. Wordsworth. Bvo. 4s. 6d. 

More Broad Giins, or Mirth versos 
Melancholy. 12nio. 4s. 6d. 

Ix-banon; a Poem. 2 s. 6d. 

The Law of Mercy ; a poetical Essay on 
the unriishment of Death. 3s.6d. 

Tlie Invariable Principles of Poetry, In 
a letter addressed to T. Campbell, esq.; 
by the Rev. W. L. Bowleg. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Tale of Gisniunda and Giuscardo; 
by Win. Wilniot, l.i..b. 

The Lay of Aginconrt; with other' 
Poems. Bvo. Gs. 

Edmund and Anna ; a simple ballad; 
w iih other Poems; by E. Green. 7s. 

Mareppa ;by Lord Byron.- 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

Richardctto, Cantos I. and II. 8vo. 
5s. Gd. 

Ode to the Duke nf Wellington, and 
other Poetns; by R. C. Dallas ; with a 
portrait of the author; foolscap. 8vo. 
7s. Gd. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, trauslated into 
Welsh. 12mo. 7s. 

Parnell’s Poems. 24mo. Is. 

POLITIC*. 

The Substance of a Speech of Thomas 
Fowcll Buxton, m.p. Bvo. Is. 

Repoits of the Hank Committees; by 
John Wlieatly. Cvo. Is. Gd. 

Further Considerations on the State of 
the Currency ; by the Earl of Lauderdale, 
gvo. 6*. 

Bank Restriction; by Hardcastle. 6s. 

New Tory Guide, foolscap. 7s. 6d. 

Exposition of the Transactions at St. 
Helena ; by Mr. O'Meara. 8vo. 8s. 

Observations on Bullion Payment, and 
on a Free Trade in Gold. 8vo. is. 

A Shoit Letter to the Right Hon, R. 
Peel on the Bank Restriction. 8vo. is. 

Proceedings in Parga and the Ionian 
Islands, with a Series of Correspondence, 
and other Justificatory Documents; by 
Lient. Col. De Bossctt. 8vo. 7s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Practical Plan for Manning the 
Royal Navy, and Preserving our Maritime 
Ascendancy without Impressment; ad¬ 
dressed to Admiral Lord Viscount Ex- 
niouth, k.g.b. ; by Thomas Trotter, si.». 
late Physician to the Grand Fleet, &c. 
3s. 6d, 

THEOLOGY. • 

Practical and Familiar Sermons; by the 
Rev. Edward Cooper. Vol. V. i2nto. 6*. 

Two Dissertations on Christian Revela¬ 
tion, and on the Law of Moses; by W. 
lime*. 12mo. 3s. 

Select Scriptural Proofs of the Trinity; 
by the Rev. Richard Graves, d.d.m.r.i.a. 
.8 vo. 7s. 

A Sermon, preached at the Octagon 
Chapel at Bath; by T. L. 0‘Beitnes, o.n« 
Bishop of Meath. 8vo. ls.*6d. 

4 A Prophecies 
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• Prophecies oT Ike Old Testament con* 
coming the Messiah. ?s. 

The Conference Reviewed, embracing 
a aummary of tome late Occurrences 
among the Methodists of Ireland, and ex¬ 
hibiting a defence of the Primitive Wes¬ 
leyan Methodist* attached te the Esta¬ 
blished Church. 12mo. Is. 3d. 

Sermons on the Seasons; by A. Alison, 
ISmo. 3s. 

Sermous for Children; by Burder. 
12fno. 4s. 

On the Hebrew Scriptures; by Whit¬ 
taker. 9s. * 

Exposition of the Gospel; by Wil¬ 
kins. 9s. . 

A Dissertation npon the Traditional 
Knowledge of a promised Redeemer, 
which subsisted before the advent of our 
Saviour; by the Rev. C. J. Blomfield. 
4s. dd. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Topographical Dictionary of Scot¬ 
land ; by David Webster, with a Map of 
Scotland. 8vo. 14 s. 

An Historical Sketch of Knole, the an¬ 
cient Palace of the Archbishops of Can¬ 
terbury, and the seat of the Sackville 
family for the last two centuries; by J. 
Bridgcman. i2mo. fiA 

VOYAGES AND TRAVF.I.S. 

A History of North Eastern Voyages of 
Discovery; by Capt. James Burney, f.r.s. 
8vo. I2s.6d. 

An Explanation of Capf. Sabine’s Re¬ 
marks on the late Voyage of Discoveiy to 
Baffin’s Bay; by Capt. d. Ross. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul; 
by J. Hamilton. 4to. 2l. 2s. 

Travels in New South Wales; by J. 
Wentworth. Bvo. it;. 

No. IV. of the Journal of New Voyages 
and Travels containing Chateaiivietix.’s 
Travels in Italy. 3s. sewed, 3s. 6d. 
boards. 


AMERICAN BOOKS, 

Imported by J. Souter , 73, St. Paul’s 
Church-Yard. 

Cooper on Gas Lights. 8vo. 10s. Cd. 
Carey's American Atlas, folio, 58 map*, 
Coloured. 81. 8s. 

— Pocket Atlas, 20 maps, ISmo. 
with a description of each State and 
Territory. 8s. 

Samson’s Sketch of Lower Canada. 
Smith's Geographical View of Upper 
Canada, with remarks on the Government 
aad the. Sitnatiou of the Inhabitants, &c. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The American' Medical Recorder; 
Puts I. to VL 11.16s. 

The Free Mason's Monitor. 7s. 6d. , 

Mrmoirs of a Life, chiefly passed in 
Peaosyivaam within the last sixty yean; 


with remarks upon the general occur, 
reiices, character, and spirit, of that event¬ 
ful Period. 7s. 6d. 

Letters from Europe, written by a 
Native of Pennsylvania. 2 vols.Svo. if. 5s. 

The History of the Jews, from the 
Destruction of Jerusalem to the Nine- 
teentb Century; by Hannah Adams. 
2 vols, 121110 . ifis. 

The Naval History of the United States, 
frohi the commencement of the Re- 
velntionary War to the present time. 
2 vols. 14*. 6il. 

Defence of Brigadier General Hull, de. 
livered before the general Court Martial, 
with an Address to the Citizens ot the 
United States, ,5s. 

The United States and England; being a 
Reply to the Criticism on Incliqtiin’s let¬ 
ters contained in the Guaiteily Review. 
3*. t>d. a 

An Answer to Mr. Jrfferson’s Justifica¬ 
tion of his Conduct in the Case of the N < w 
Oilcans Battnre;. hy Edward Livings¬ 
ton. 5s. 

A yistory of the United States before 
tire Revolution, with some Account of the 
Aborigines, by E. Sandfoid, just pub¬ 
lished. Bvo. ll. Is. 

An Historical Account qf the War in 
West Florida and Louisiana, with an atias; 
by A. L. Lai our. Bvo. ll. Its. (id. # 

Memoirs of the late War in the Southern 
Department of the United States; hy H. 
Lee, Lieut. Col. 3 vols. 8vo. ll. 12s. 

Historical Sketches of the late War 
betw'ecn the United Slates and Great Bri¬ 
tain, with Port* aits of distinguished Offi¬ 
cers ; by Lewis Thompson. 10s. 

The Lilc of Patrick Henry, one of the 
Founders of the American Revolu¬ 
tion. 18,«. 

A Statistical View of the Commerce of 
the United States, its Connection with 
Agriculture and Manufactures, and an 
Account of the Public Debt, Revenues, 
and Expenditures ; accompanied by 
tables, Ac.; by Timothy Pitkin, Member 
of the House of Representatives. 18s. 

The Philadelphia Directory for 
1819. 10s. 

Plan, or Map of Piiiladelphia, on rollers, 
varnished. 20*. 

A Large Map of Canada, co¬ 
lon red. 13s. , 

Cuming's Tour through the Western 
States. 8s. 6d- « 

The History of North Carolina; by 
Hugh Williamson, u.o. t..i.,n. u vols. 33s. 

The Olive Blanch, or Faults on both 
Sides; by J. Carey, Philadel. 

Transactions of the American Philoso¬ 
phical Society held at Philadelphia. 
Vol. I. new Series. 4to. si. 2". 

[Together with many other books, the par¬ 
ticulars of which our limits will oat admit to 
PfiS ttti ttutyfafpl 

VARIETIES 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL* 

Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


C OUNT Forbin's Travels in the East, 
the most curious amt splendid 
work of its time, published within the 
present mouth at Paris, at 250 francs, 
mid in London, at 10 guineas, will 
be given entire, with its principal plates, 
in the Monthly Journal of New Voyages 
and Travels. The part containing' the 
Holy Land, will appear in the fifth 
number, on the 15th of July; and the 
part containing Greece and Egypt, in 
the seventh number, to be published on 
the 15th of September. This feature 
of that already celebrated Journal, will 
justify the approbation which has been 
bestowed ou the plan and execution by 
the literati all over Europe. The public 
at huge will thus, for only twice three 
shillings, be put in possession of infor¬ 
mation which could not otherwise be 
obtained for above fifty times the cost. 

For Literary Intelligence Extraor¬ 
dinary, we may refer to the first article 
of ihe correspondence of this Magazine. 

'The thirly-lii st Exhibition of Ihe Royal 
Academy, for 1819, proved the progres¬ 
sive advancement of the aits of painting 
and sculpture in Britain. In land¬ 
scape, portrait, and hislorietlrs , there 
were specimens equal to tile best of 
any school; and, if the history is so much 
inferior to the modern French school, 
and the ancient Italian school, it is 
because the English school has not 
been patronized by a Napoli-on or 
, a Mkuici. Tln-re were, altogether, 
1178 paintings and drawings; and 170 
subjects of sculpture. 'The landscapes 
of Turner, Callcott, Arnald, 
Daniell, Nasmyth, Coin ns. Con¬ 
stable. CtlAl.ON, Hlld 1 lOlTLANR, WCIC 
transcemlantly fine. The his tori rites of 
"Wilkie, in IthiPcnny VY'eddiug; of 
Craig, in his Gouty Justice; of Rip- 
pingille, in his Pest Office; aud the 
J .lending a Rite, of Mulueady; the 
Boulevards, of Mrs. O. Long; the 
luteriour, by Stothard; tlic Musical 
Party, by Stepii^noit ; the Lord 
Oglehy, of Clint; and the Kir Roger 
do Coverley, of Leslie, arc not inferior 
in execution to any productions of the 
Dutch or Flemish schools, while they 
arc much superior in taste and sculi- 
bwiit. Anioug the portraits, those of 
Jackson, Owen, Raeburn, Pickers- 
piM., Smee, Phillips, Beechey, and 
Hay ter, couimanded universal adijii- 
ratiun for their spirit, tone, and effect. 


Of the sculptures of Chantrey it is 
impossible to speak in terms of adequate 
strength; nnd, though to many it may 
sound sacrilegious, yet we thought his six 
busts, and his statue of Dr. Anderson, 
equal to any pioduclioris of tho an¬ 
cients. lie outstrips all competition, 
and has no modem rival hut Canova. 
There seemed to he a conspiracy against 
the fame of the Exhibition this year, 
tho late visitors to France decrying 
it,, as compared with the Napoleon 
Gallery at the Luxembourg: wc think 
it bears no comparison with the latter; 
but, in its several lines, as the labour of 
a year, it is a glorious triumph of 
British genius. 

Letters on the Events which have 
passed in France since the Revolution 
in 1815, arc printing, by Helen Maria 
Williams, a name of distinction ill the 
splendid epochs of the French Revo¬ 
lution. 

The Life of Sir Christopher Wren, 
kut. is preparing for publication, with a 
portrait from an original picture. This 
work, in addition to other matter, will 
contain the whole substance of the Pa- 
rcntalia, now become very scarce; and 
it is intended to add outlines from some 
or the original designs by Sir C. Wren, 
now in the library of All-Soul’s College, 
(Ixford. 

A Sketch of a Tour in the Highlands 
ol'Seollarid, through Perthshire, Argyle- 
sliiie, and Invemesshire, ill the autumn 
of 1818. with an account of the Cale¬ 
donian Canal, in one volume 8vo. 'is 
nearly ready for publication. 

The British Government have fitted 
out two new expeditions tor the arctic 
regions; the one lias sailed for Baffin's 
Bay, and the other, hv land, Ibr Hud¬ 
son's Bay, aud the coasts ol the arctic 
ocean. The party to be employed in 
the land expedition, consists of Lieut. 
Franklin, the commanding officer; Dr. 
'Richardson, of Leith, medical officer 
and naturalist; two midshipmen, and 
two servants: in all, six Europeans. 
'They sailed about the 29th of May, and 
expected to reach York Factory about 
the middle of July. Tho primary ob¬ 
ject is to co-operate, if hecessary, with 
the nautical expedition; to ascertain 
the nortli-easteru boundary of the Ame¬ 
rican continent; and to endeavour to 
trace the Copper-mine River to its ter¬ 
mination in the ocean. There is n pro- 
4 A 2 liability, 
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liability, then, by tracing this river to 
jti termination, the expedition may 
reach nearly to the north-eastern point 
of the continent. The expedition ex¬ 
pect to embark in ramies, eight or ten 
days alter their arrival at York Factory, 
ami proceed by Cumberland House, 
Isle it la Crosse, See. to Foil Chcpcwy a, 
or, if possible, by Slave Lake. 

Dr. Cooke's Ticalisc on Nervous 
Diseases, is in the press, and will spee¬ 
dily be published. 

Mr. Mu UK AY has in preparation for 

f ress, Observations on sonic Parts of 
taly during the Autumn ot'1818; wjtli 
occasional notices, agricultural and mi¬ 
ners logical. 

The first, and therefore curious,' edi¬ 
tion of Bciaccio, for which a certain 
Nobleman, who may have had more 
money than w it, gave 2260/. has been 
attempted to be re-sold, and knocked 
down by Mr. Evans, at 875 guineas, 
to the respectable and enterprising 
house of Longman and Co. It aflords 
us satisfaction to learn, that other lite¬ 
rary lumber, of similar pretensions, lias 
recently fallen in at least the same 
ratio. The unhappy bibliomaniacs iue 
therefore beginning to recover their 
senses; and it is high time; for they 
have been long enough the laughing¬ 
stock of the rational part ot the 
world. 

Early in July will he published, some 
Account of the Life of Lady Russell, by 
the Editor of Mad. du Delia ml’s Let¬ 
ters; with letters fiom Lady Russell 
to her husband. Lord Russell, and some 
miscellaneous ieltcis to uud from Lady 
Russell. 

It is proposed to publish, by sub¬ 
scription, the Plans, Elevations, Sec¬ 
tions, arid Description, of the Pauper 
Lunatic Asylum lately nected at 
Wakefield, for the West-tiding of York¬ 
shire; by Watson and Pkitchktt, ar¬ 
chitects, York. They arc to consist of 
nine whole sheet or folio plates, in the 
first style of line engraving, by Lowry 
and Landseer, and printed on the best 
medium paper, in extra boards. The 
description will include an enlarged edi¬ 
tion of “ Practical Hints on the con¬ 
struction and economy of Pauper Luna¬ 
tic Asylums, by Samuel Tuke,” written 
originally to iilnsfrute the instructions 
given to lire architects who prepared 
designs for the West-riding Asylum. 

Mr. .7. N. Brewer is pir-paiing an 
Historical and Descriptive Account of 
the most interesting Objects ot Topo¬ 
graphy in Irelaud, to accompany “ The 


Beauties of England and Wales.” This 
work will be published in monthly num¬ 
bers, illustrated with engravings from 
original drawings. In the prosecution 
of this undertaking, every principal 
place in iiclaud will he personally in¬ 
spected by the author, and a corres¬ 
pondence has been established with 
ntany of the most distinguished charac¬ 
ters in that country. Much curious 
novelty of intelligence will be disclosed 
in Hie historical and descriptive account 
of cities and towns, monastic and other 
antiquities, little known to the public. 

The Baron DE Sao Louren^o, ike- 
toureiro mor (principal treasurer) to the 
king of Portugal, Brazil, and Algarves, 
has completed a translation of the Essay 
on Alan into Portuguese verse. The 
Baron has aimed at transfusing into his 
native language the spirit and phra¬ 
seology, as well as tire meaning, of his 
author, and has succeeded in the diffi¬ 
cult attempt of rendering the four epis¬ 
tles vdr.se for verse. 'Phis production 
was a considerable time in progress; 
and is now intioduci-d to the world 
under the sanction of tho Poitirgneze 
monarch, (to whom it is in-milled in an 
epistolary dedication,) for the express 
purpose of rendering our language and 
literature familiar to the iubnbilnuts of 
those extensive regions. As illustrations 
of the text, as well as for the purpose of 
encouraging a taste for ancient and mo¬ 
dern learning among Iris country men, 
the Baron has appended to his transla¬ 
tion a vast body of notes, containing 
parallel passages or quotations ana¬ 
logous to the subject, extracted from 
some of the best writcis of Greece, 
ancient Rome, Italy, France, England, 
Spain, Portugal, and Gcimauy, together 
with many oiigimd critical and historical 
annotations; which, with the English 
poem and translation, prefaces of Ihe 
author and translator* dedication, &.r. 
will furm lljico volumes in quaito. 
These, vve hear, are about to lie pub¬ 
lished in this country by a literary so¬ 
ciety, with superior embellishments, 
from designs executed in the first style 
of engrav ing. * 

A new volume of Rivington’s Annual 
Register, being the volume for the year 
1808, will he published in a few weeks, 
and will soon he followed by another 
■ volume of the former scries. 

Wc are gratified to hear of plans for 
the establishment of several institutions 
for educating the blind on tho plan of 
Dr. Guill*, whose work has recently 
been published in London 

Mr. 
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Mr; IJorison tins In the press a woi k, 
which has for its object a lull explana¬ 
tion of the Commerce of Russia, more 
particularly that of St. Polrishurg; uijli 
the last export mid import log’i.ulious. 
From Ibis gentleman's known experi¬ 
ence in (li» eommoice of his country, 
wc may expect a valuable illusliuliou 
of this important trade. 

Rosamund, Mcnioiy’s Musings, and 
other poems, by William Procter, 
will shoilly be publisiied. 

A new edition, corrected and en- 
laigcd, of Dr. Guay’s wink on the Con¬ 
nexion between tbe S.iered W rituigs 
and tlto Literature of Jewish slid Hea¬ 
then Authors, is in the press. 

A new edition ol Up. Marsh’s Trans¬ 
lation of Michaolis's Introduction to the 
Study ol tiie New Testament, will ap¬ 
peal in » few weeks*. 

Speedily will he published, a Synop¬ 
sis of Latin Grammar, tiller (he plan of 
liuddimaii, to which is annexed^a pew 
system of piosody. 

I)r. W illiam Scorr, of Madias, has 
extiacted a womi limn the aipieous hu¬ 
mour of a horse’s rye. to wliieli lie gave 
tlie name of Ascc.tis pellnridns. 

At the late sale of euiiosilirs at Mr. 
llui.i.ocK's JVInseiini, the ailiclcs taken 
by tJie Piuxsiaits, in Flanders, belonging 
to Napoleon, vine eagnly bought up. 
The following statement of the prices 
giicii for some of the things, will serve 
to shew in what estimation these relics 
arc held; 

The worn-out carriage- • 0 0 


Small opeia-glass .. S 0 

’Idoill-brush. 3 Id t» 

Sinifi-hox.. ldii JV 6 

Military stock or eol'ar 1 l? 0 

Old slippers. 1 0 d 

Karor (common). 4 4 0 

Piece of spopge.. ■ 0 1? b 

Shaving-brush. Sit 0 

Shut.'.. 2 ;i 0 

Comb .. 1 0 0 

Shaving-box . 7 7 0 

Pair of old gloves . 1 0 0 

Old pockel-handknrbief 1 11 6 


Many oilier articles were sold for prices 
equally high. 

I>r. Pjnckard liaS in the piess, Cases 
of Hydrophobia. 

Mr. JlYF.vvATF.lt bps in the press, 
which will be pnbliklied in a few days. 
Physiological Fi iigmetits, or sketches 
of various subjects intmialely connected 
w itli -the study of pin siology. 

Mr. Sahu£i.< \ oh no, surgeon to the 
Cancer Institution, will commence a 
Course of Lectnres on the 1st fit July 
next, oh the di.caso and treatment of 


Cancer, and other collateral or supposed 
similar affections, us tumors, fungus 
hctnntoiles, &c. In this course, the 
maimer of the new* and successful mndu 
ol trealment hy pressme, will be fully 
and piartiially ilhisfiated in all its mo- 
dilicalious, and the eriors of its abuses 
exposed. And this will also compre¬ 
hend a syslern of bandaging and com¬ 
pression, upon improved principles, more 
correctly applicable, both in a physiolo* 
gieal and pathological view, to many 
other diseases incident to the human 
frame, than those incurs which have 
hitherto beer, usually adopted. 

Mr. Murray, the chemist, is pre¬ 
paring a Translation of Chaussier’s work 
on Comtter-Poisons, pointing out tins 
must effectual remedies in cases of poi¬ 
son by the bites of rabid animals anil 
venomous insects; with means of suc¬ 
cour for the drowned, and precautions in 
eases of apparent death ; with additions 
and experiments by the translator. 

Jt appeals, fiom a return laid before 
pail lament, that there are 1156 lunatics 
ronliucd in the diffeiont gaols, hospitals, 
and lunatic asyltms, of England and 
Wales. Of these. G55 aie males, and 
501 females. Jn Jlcthlrm hospital, tho 
number actually eonlined is 193, viz. 
107 inales and 86 Ictnnlcs. This return 
does not include private niudlinu-cs. 
15y another paper, it appears there are 
88 licensed house* for the reception of 
lunatics in England and Wales, wliieli 
contain 2545 lunatics, making a total 
of 3701. 

The Clmnrellor’s three prizes at Ox¬ 
ford, were lately adjudged to the follow¬ 
ing gentlemen. 1English Essay : 'The 
ehaiaeteristic Differences ol Gieek and 
J/itin Poetry; S. Richards, u.v. fellow 
of Oriel College. Latin Essay: Qiui*- 
nam fticritit puccipuc in eansa, quod 
Roma dr Caitluiginc triumpkuvit ? A. 
IMacdoimell, r. a. student of t’hri.st- 
elimeli. Latin Verses: Syrncnsa-; the 
Hon. E. Geoiliry Smith Stanley, gen¬ 
tleman commoner of Christ church. 
Sir Roger Newdigate’s prize: English 
Verse, The Jtihigenia of Timantbes; 
II. .1. Hrqubart, Iciiovv of New College. 

A new edition of the Letters between 
Mrs. Carter and Miss Talbot, the four 
volumes printed in three, will be speedily 
published. 

Elements of Greek Prosody and 
Metre, compiled from the treatises of 
Hephaesfion, Herman, and Purson; by 
Thomas Webb, esq. are printing in 8v«. 

r |’be Rev. R. Warner will shottiy 
publish a Chronological History of 

Christ, 
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Christ, from tjie compounded texts of in maraltes, proves that they were over- 
the iSvangaiislB, or t^'Ehglhdi 0i«tes- turned by violence end prostrated in the 
saron; with * map Of tiie Holy Lend ; spots where they formerly stood eieet; 
explanatory notes; illnstrations tVom late besides, many of them arc discovered 
oriental travellers and rabbinical wri- in eminences which no inundation could 
ters; and preliminary articles of useful have possibly affected. Tho bed of earth 
information. * which covers them consists of sand and 

Mr. Smyth, one of tins Surveyor's* clay. Under diy sand, the wood is re. 
General of his Majesty's Customs, is dneed to dust; but (be form of the tree 
preparing for publication, a new edition remains visible, if the dust be removed 
of bis Practice of the Customs, to which carefully. Under wet sand, the wood 
will bo added, the mfw Consolidation is fonnd perfectly swnnd, with however 
Act, and’other considerable improve, a blackish colour. Only largo oats ap- 
jnents. pear to liaYe been torn up by their 

The Thirteenth Quarterly Numhes of roots. The tree* which are partly petri. 
Annals of the Fine Arts, containing Ks- fied, are fotnid chiefly under a bed of 
says, &c. by Sir Richard Colt lloarc, potter’s clay. The oaks which have not 
hart. Messrs. Hnzlill, Hayden, "West, been petrified, on being exposed to the 
Prince lloare, &a\ k,c. catalogues of air, harden considerably. It is remark. 
English pictures at Mr. Geoigc If can* able, that these trees arc frequently 
moot's, reviews of all the public and found in grounds '.' Tore none or the sort 
private exhibitions, &c. will be publish, now grow. Mr. Kymixyu imagines, that 
ed oil the first of July. these trees word thus prostrated and 

Dialogues, Letters, and Observations, covered with earth by Iho same violent 
illustrative of the purity and consistency motion of nature, which, in the north of 
of the Doctrines of the Estaldislicd Russia, separated enormous masses of 
Church, are nearly ready fur public a* granite from their foundations, and car* 
tiou. ried them to a cousidcralde distance. 

The natives in the interior of Brazil P< rbaps also, the remains of mammoths, 
use an infusion, of the root of a plant, which ore sometimes discovered, may 
somewhat resembling ipecacuanha, with be attributed to the same action. As 
great effect in the cure of dropsy, and the trees all lie in the same direction, 
in destroying the dangerous effects pro- north to south, that must have been the 
tlueed by the poison of serpents. course of the shock. On this, and all 

At this moment, scientific travellers such subjects, we can proudly refer our 
arc traversing Brazil, under the profec- readers to an essay in this miscellany, 
tioioof the Porlngueze, and at the ex. fur March, 1812. * ’ 

pence of the Auslrian, Bavarian, and The Russian government is preparing 
Tuscun Governments. On the puit of two maritime expeditious, one for the 
Austria, the following are employed: North, and the other for the South, Pole. 
1: Professor jYJikan, for natural history in A society of liiends to rural ecu- 
general, and botany in particular; 2. nonty have opened a school at Mos- 
Dr.Pchl, as mineralogist; 3.M.Nattcrer, cow, for the children of agriculturists, 
for zoology; 4. M. SoljttU, as eat dener; who arc to be instructed in all that rc> 
6. M. Soeher, as huntsman; (i. At. Eli- lutes to that occupation, and in the 
der, as landscape-painter; 7. AJ. Buell* corresponding sciences. The Emperor 
berger, ns botanical painter; and Al. Frick, has presented 10,000 roubles, and some 
as natural-history painter. On the part laud in the environs of Moscow, to this 
of Bavaria, 1. Dr. Spix, as zoologist; establishment, 
and 2. Professor Martinos, as bntHnisf. , swrdf.n. 

tfotlie part of the Grand Duke of Tub- Tho Universities of Sweden arc in an 
cany, Dr. Radi, as naturalist. excellent state, lu the beginning of 

RUBSiir. the y ear, the wholb number of pupils 

Professor Kwizyn has just published was 3,485. The expense to government 
several, interesting observations an the is alronl 70,000/. per annnm, a gieat 
petrified trees fonnd in Russia, the oh- part of which is lor the support of poor 
ject of which is, to shew that they were students. There'are forty-five printing- 
iiot, as is generally supposed, deposited* presses in Sweden, sixteen of which are 
in tits places where they are found, l»y in Stockholm. The number of journals 
au inundation. The situation of these a mounts to forty-six, of w hich eight 
trees,- which, separated from their appear in the capital, 
stumpa, are found sometimes as much a "Denmark. 

as fourteen fuel under ground, chiefly The Lmicastcriiui system of educa¬ 
tion 
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(ion has font nahtblfthed at Copenha-' 
gen, by order of the king. 

Gy'mnusty form* an important feature 
of 'Danish education. .Several pupils 
have been taught to pluuge to a depth 
of twenty feet in the water.; to swim 
tinder the surfifee for 100 yards; and 
even to swim with their clothes on, arm¬ 
ed, ail'd with a man on their shoulders. 
About 2000 persons have been taught 
to swim in this way, at Copenhagen, 
during the Iasi year. 

A Danhih Captain has invented a new 
rocket, which ascends to a prodigious 
height, and may he seen at sea at a 
distance of 100 miles. 

GliilMANY. 

A new iron rail-way lias been invent¬ 
ed in Bavaria. On iui exactly horizontal 
surface of this improvement, a woman, 
or even a child, may, w ifh appaicnt ease, 
draw a cart loaded with more than six¬ 
teen quintals. On another kind of rail- 
way, by the same inventor, in V hich 
there is an insensible descent of six 
inches and a quarter in 100 feet, a load¬ 
ed waggon will run alone, without auy 
external impulse. It is proved that 
these iron rail-ways arc two-thirds bet¬ 
ter than the English, and that they cost 
only half as much. A single horse is 
equal to twenty-two on the best com¬ 
mon road. 

Public buildings fee the instruction 
of the blind, similar to that of Dr. 
Cuilfe at Paris, are preparing in Wnr- 
temherg, and all the priucipaf towns of 
Bavaria. 

A manuscript of Iho fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, relative to the history ol the Popes 
and Emperors ot the middle age, aud 
containing some important facts con¬ 
cerning the north of Germany and Dcu- 
niark, has just been discovered in a 
library in Hanover. 

FRANCK. 

The minister of the interior has or¬ 
dered the publication of the interesting 
accounts of the antiquities of France, 
transmitted jo government by the diffe¬ 
rent prefects in 1810. 

The Academy of Dijon has offered a 
prize of 300 francs, for the best essay oil 
the means of putting an end to the sys¬ 
tem of duelling. 

.The king has established a scliool fin- 
young travellers (naturalists) at the Jan* 
din du Hoi. When their instruction is 
complete, they arc to travel at the ex-, 
penue of the state. 

Dr. Lando has published a work, 
wlwse object is to prove that tine flowers 
•f the Centaurea ealcytrapn, used by in* 


fttoionsn jrtne, as a powder, m in decoe* 
lion, are equal to the Peruvian bark. 

The prize for tlte best essay on. light, 
has been awarded, by Uic institute, to 
Mr. Fresnel, ’The prize for the best ana¬ 
tomical description of intestinal worms, 
was given to Mr. Cloquet; Air statis¬ 
tics, to Ms. Morrcau de Jounes; for 
astronomy, to Mr, Pons, "of Marseilles. 
The prizes proposed for 1821, arc two 
gold medals, worth 120 guineas each: 
one lor tlm best chemical treatise on 
fruit; the other for a treatise on the 
brain. 

, A gold meilaj, worth sixteen guineas, 
will lie given in 1820, for the most in¬ 
teresting, vvoik on experimental physi¬ 
ology. ( 

A new society has been formed, on a 
large scale, for extending the advantages 
of education. The branches are divided 
as follows: 1. Physical education. 2. 
Moral education, :i. Languages. 4. His¬ 
tory. 6. Law aud political economy. G. 
Mathematics. ?. Natural history. 8. Li¬ 
beral ai ts. It is intended to unite, by 
correspondence, ail the learned men <« 
different countries, and In communicate 
the result of their deliberations. 

Considerable ameliorations have I men 
inirnduced into ibe prisons of Paris. 

A Greek journal, called the Gtveh 
Minerva , is about to be started in Paris, 
for the pur|>osc of communicating Emo* 
peaa knowledge to Greece. * 

The king lias ordered the execution 
of the following statues: Pascal, Mon¬ 
taigne, IJosMiel, Corneille, it seine, La- 
fontaine, and Montesqiyim. They are 
to be erected in tbc towns in which 
those illustrious men were burn. 

SWITZKRLAND. 

A subscriptiou lots been opened at 
Geneva, on the plan of the sheriffs’- 
fund, London, the object of which is 
to find employment for prisoners when 
they leave prison; and thus prevqit a 
relapse into their former courses. 

ITALY. 

Amongst the works published in Italy 
liming the last year, was “A Complete 
Collection of Typographical Characters 
of the celebrated Hodoni, who died at 
Parma, in 1813.” The alphabets in this 
work arc remarkable Jbr number aud 
beauty of execution. 

* Tbe first book of the Chronicle of 
Euscjius, preserved in an Armenian 
translation, has just been published at 
Milan. The original Greek text having 
been lost, only a part of tiiis work, trans¬ 
lated into Latin by fit. Jerome, bad.been 
seen m Europe. We owe the present 

publication. 
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present revolution. Previous to that 
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publication, which will throw a new 
light on the chronology of the ancients, 
to Dr. Znharah, hii Armenian priest, 
who possessed (he manuscript, and the 
Ahh6 Angelo Alajo, (ho ciHtor. 

There lias been found at Rome, a 
beautiful statue of Apollo, in bronze, 
which surpasses every thing of the kind 
hitherto seen. 

(lauova is occupied in finishing two 
new monument* of his skill; a statue of 
Pins Vi I., for the Vatican, and a grnnpe 
of Mars nnd Venus, for the Prince Re¬ 
gent of England. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Printing was introduced for the first 
time here, at the coimncMoemept of the 


lime, hooks were imported on payment 
ol'duty; they arc now permitted to en¬ 
ter duty free. At this moment, four 
weekly journals are published at San¬ 
tiago, the capital of Chili. 

ouiiKce. 

A code of laws, elegantly printed in 
modern Creek and Moldavian, lias just 
broil published at Jassi. 

Vakaresko, a nobleman, has trans¬ 
lated into modern Greek (lie “ Death 
ol C;n«ur,” by Voltaiie; and if has been 
plated with gioal success by llie Greek 
actors at (be German theatre in Bu¬ 
charest. 

The Greek press is very active. 


BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


ACTS passed in the 50th yfar of the heion of npottUE tiif. third, or in the 
FIRST SESSION of the SIXTH PARLIAMENT of the UN 1*1’ED KINftDOM. 


C AP. XXVf. For fixing the Bates 
of Subsistence to hr paid to Innkeep¬ 
ers and others on quartering Soldiers .— 
Apiil 8. 

Allowance for the diet of non-commis¬ 
sioned officers and soldiers, in. 2d. per 
day. 

Allowances of one halfpenny per diem, 
inlii-n of diet and small beer. 

• J'nr horses quartered, is. per day to be 
paid for hay anil straw. 

Persons paving money to non-commis¬ 
sioned officers or soldiers on the inarch, in 
lien of furiiMiing diet and small beer, 
liable to be fined. 

When bailed on a march, non-commis¬ 
sioned officers and soldiers entitled to 
diet and small beer, as after arriving at 
their destination ; and, if such halting be 
only for a day after arrival, and that be a 
market-day, their diet and small beer not 
to be discontinued. 

Cap. XXVIT. Tofneililatcthe Trial 
of Felonies committed on board Vessels 
employed on Canals, Navigable Rivers, 
and Inland Navigations .—May 10. 

Felonies on navigations may be prose, 
cuteil in nny county through which the 
navigation passes. 

Persons so tried and convicted, to he 
subject to like pains and penalties ns if 
tried in the county wlieie fact commuted. 

Cap. XXT1II. To empower Magis¬ 
trates to divide the Court of Quarter 
Sessions .— May 19. 

Courts of quarter sessions, or general 
sessions of the peace, may appoint two or 
more justices to foirn a court to sit apart 
from them. 

Clerk of the peace to appoint a person 
to record tiie proceedings of such sepa. 
rate corn U. 


Gap. XXIX. To repeal the Duties 
on Mineral Alkali, and on At tides eon- 
taming Mmetal Alkali anil other Arti¬ 
cles, and to impose other Duties in lien 
thereof .— May 19. 

Gap. XXX. For vesting in Com¬ 
missioners the Line, of Road from 
Shrewsbury, in the County of Salop, to 
Jlangor Ferry, in the County of Carnar¬ 
von, and for discharging the Trustees 
vneler screrai Acts of the Seventeenth, 
Twenty-eighth, Thirty-sixth. Forty-first, 
Fat ty-Second, Forty-seventh, and Fiftieth, 
Years of his present Majesty, from the 
future Repair and Maintenance thereof; 
and for altering and Repealing so much 
of the said Acts as affects the said Line of 
Hoad ,— May 19. 

Gap XXXI. To enable certain Com¬ 
missioners fully to carry into Fffeet 
several Conventions for liquidating (Haims 
if British Subjects, and ol/urs, against 
the Government of France .— May 19. 

Gap. XXXII. To continue until the 
5th Day of July, 1822, and amend so 
much of an Ail made in the Fifty-fifth 
Year of his present Maj> sty, for grant¬ 
ing, until the 5th Day of April, 1819, ad¬ 
ditional Duties of Rinse in Great 
Britain, as relates to Tobacco and Snuff, 
and certain Excise Licences .— May 19. 

Cap, XX XI11. To continue, until 
the 1st Day of July, 1821, several Acts of 
the. Fifty-fourth and Fifty filth Years of 
his present Majesty, respri ting the Dutii s 
of Customs payable ou Merchandize im¬ 
ported into Great Britain ft om any 
Place within the Limits of the ('hatter 
granted to the. United Company,of Mer¬ 
chants of England trading to the Etui 
Indies .— Alay 19. 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 


REPORT of Diseases and Casualties occurring in the public and private Practice 
of the Physician who has the care of the Wcstc.ru District of the C it y T) j sP l. ns.iry, 
—t/ie limits of which , commencing at the Fleet-street end of Chancery-lane , pass 
through Gray's Inn-lane, PortpoolAane, Hatton Wall, Great Saffron-hill, West- 
street, Smithfield-bars, Chartcrhousc-lane and Square; along Goswell-street to Old- 
street ; down Old-street, as far as Buhhill-row; thence crossing the Old Jewry and 
extending along Queen-street, terminate at the water-side. 


A ffections of the parotid and sub- 

maxillary glands (constituting the 
inuinps)( have been one of the epidemics 
of the present month; and, in some few in* 
stances, they have proceeded to suppurati¬ 
on : hut, for the most part, the swellings 
have subsided after a fewday s’ continuance, 
and have not been followed by any uliplea- 
Siiut sequela 1 . This is one of those maladies 
which appear partly of an infectious and 
partly of a contagious nature: it should 
seem sometimes to achnpw ledge an atmos¬ 
pheric source; lint then it often runs in fa¬ 
milies iu.a way that is inexplicable by, and 
even inconsistent with, those tenets’ that 
deny and deride tiie doctrine of contagion 
excepting in reference to a lew specific and 
unequivocally communicable complaints. 

A youth has just been biought to the 
Reporter in a state of actual insauity, 
—a disease, which, in tjiis instance, imme¬ 
diately supervened upon the sudden heal¬ 
ing of a set on in the neck. Such occur¬ 
rences, while they should induce caution 
with regard to the precipitate suppression 
of cutaneous discharges, may serve, at the 
»amc time, to shew the exceedingly exten¬ 
sive influence which these discharges, or 
rather perhaps the irritations from whicii 
they proceed, occasionally exert upon the 
functions and faculties of the, physical 
frame. It was upon the notion perhaps 
of peccant humours seeking for local exit, 
that the principle was founded of resorting 
to the expedient of issues and setons as re¬ 
medial measures; but now that these no¬ 
tions have given way before a pathology 
of a different nature, the practice itself 
has, in this country, materially declined, 
and probably sttuk into unmerited dis- 
icpute. 

There is one large class of diseases es¬ 
pecially, in whicii British medicine scarcely 
at the present time recognizes the utility 
at all of aitificial issues,* while, ip France, 
they arc nnirh employed as remedies for 
the affections rcfeircd to; namely, dis¬ 
orders of the chest, whether actually of a 
consumptive character, or merely simulat¬ 
ing genuine phthisis. In some cases how¬ 
ever of the former, the present writer has 
witnessed the restorative powers of the 
means in question; and, even in instances 
of actual and coufirined consumption, fie is 
disposed to think, from what he has ob¬ 
served, that that life which is not to be 
Monthly Mao. No. 327. 


finally preserved, may often be considerably 
protracted, by these vicarious discharges. 
The indolence, if it may be so expressed, 
of simplification and seeptirtsm, is, per¬ 
haps, rather too prevalent upon modem 
medicine, as practised in Great Biitain. 
The apparent severity of this remark will 
be excused the author of it, when he ac¬ 
companies it by saying, that he verily be¬ 
lieves medicine, in tliiseountiy, to be upon 
the whole more judicious and nioie effica¬ 
cious than it is in most others; but it is 
difficult to blow away the chaff of false 
doctrine, without putting off vv ith the same 
bieath some of the grain of true theory. 
While deriding the complication and inJ 
decision, and presumed inertness, of Gallic 
practice, it is possible that we may be¬ 
come at times too decided and too bold. 
Fas est ab omnibus doceri, l’.veu tioin old 
women, of either sex, or of any country, 
may be occasionally derived just precepts 
and whujesoinc truths. 

One of the principal occurrences of this 
past month, in the practice of the Reporter, 
has been a remarkable enre of dropsy of 
the chest; remarkable, from the Hi rum- 
stance that every thing proclaimed the 
speedy issue of the disorder in death, 
but which, on the contraiy, has terminated 
in apparently complete and radical re¬ 
covery. The round of medicine had, in 
this case, been run in vain; and, as a last 
and almost hopeless resort, recourse was 
had to the newly-employed plant—the 
pyrola umbcllata , with small doses of cte- 
tcrinm. To the use of the former, the 
Rcpoiter was led, from its alleged vir¬ 
tues of evacuating effused fluids without 
producing debility ; aud the latter was 
prescribed in consequence of its decided 
effects in former hydropic cases, but more 
especially in abdominal dropsy. To which 
drug might most justly be attributed the 
cure, in the present instance, the writer 
will not take upon himself to determine ; 
but he feels convinced, that clatcrium ii 
not appieciatcd to the extent of its de- 
servings. It is indeed, when properly 
applied, ail heroic remedy; and the Re¬ 
porter is glad to embrace the present op¬ 
portunity of recommending to his pro¬ 
fessional readers a valuable memoir on 
this medicine by his friend Dr. Clutter- 
buck, which was recently read before the 
Medical Society of London, and which 
4 B • will 
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will appear in the Medical Repository for traced the origin of this uncertainty to an 
the present month. erroneous mode of preparing the plant for 

Mnch has been said on the uncertainty medicinal prescription, 
of elaterimn, with respect to its individual D. Uwins, M.D, 

operation ; but Dr. C. it will he seen, has Tkavics Inn ; Jttr.c 20,1819. 
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M DUMONT has announced the 
. important practical discovery, 
that fruits may be preserved by means of 
enibonic acid gas. They wreic placed in 
glass vessels, filled with carbonic acid gas, 
obtained fiont caibonatc of lime by sul¬ 
phuric acid, and neither the colour, nor 
taste of chert ics was altered at the end of 
fifteen days; and, at the end of xi.\ weeks, 
they were in the same state as,if they had 
been preset ved in brandy. 

The various methods adopted for the 
production of low temperatures, by ar¬ 
tificial means, have been founded pim- 
cipally on the change of a body front the 
solid lo the fluid state ; though, in the to- 
fined processes of Mr. Leslie, it is ft mu 
the fluid to the gaseous state, lint M. 
Gay-Lussac has ptoposed another me!fu.il 
of producing cold, which may he extended 
ud infinitum; but which sutlers under the. 
disadvantage of be’itg applicable only to 
small masses of matter. All bodies change 
their temperature with their bulk, the 
former increasing if the latter ii diminish¬ 
ed, but diminishing if it is incicased. If 
air be compiessed to one-filtli its founer 
volume, it will inflame tinder -, and to do 
ibis it requites n heat mote than sufficient 
to melt bismuth, or about 300° Centi¬ 
grade,(572° Faliienhcit.) The air, there¬ 
fore, has been thus healed, by compres¬ 
sion, into one-fifth its former hulk, and we 
can easily suppose the capability of iiiismg 
it to lOOtt" or 2001C (Centigrade), if it hv. 
strongly and rapidly compressed. If, 
therefore, a portion of air, compressed by 
live atmospheres, and reduced to the com¬ 
mon temperature, be suffered to dilate 
instantaneously, it will absorb as much 
heat as it gave out on compression; and, 
supposing the capacity of the air to 
remain constant, will be reduced in tem¬ 
perature 300“ Centigrade ^7'2' J Fahren¬ 
heit), &lc. ; and,- taking air compressed by 
fifty, one hundred, or more atmospkeios, 
the coldi produced by instantaneous dila¬ 
tation will have no limit. 

It appears, by the (iurmUeili I'isica, fee. 
that a shower of ted snow fell in Cainiola, 
in the nights of the 5th and otli of March, 
180B. On the same night, a shower of 
•now, of a lose rolom, fell over the surface 
of Carnia, Cadore, Uelluno, and Feltri, to 
the height of twenty centimetres. The 
earth was previously covered with snow of 
a pure white, and the coloured snow was 
succeeded by other of a pure white ; 
juitbvi were the two kinds mingled to 


gether, bnt remained perfectly distinct 
even during liqnefaetion. When a por¬ 
tion of this snow was melted, and the water 
evaporated, a little finely-divided earth, 
of a rosy colour, remained,not attractable 
by the magnet, and consisting of silc\, 
alumine, and oxide of iron. 

'Hie same phenomenon happened at the 
same time in the mountain" of Valtetlinc, 
Brescia,and tlieTyiol. This snow was of 
a red or Mood-tose colour, and was under¬ 
laid anti covered with while snow. Its 
colour faded gradually until it was dis¬ 
solved. On the same evennuis of the 5th 
and fill of Marel, lliO;>, a "bower of red 
snow tell at Pez/o, at the extieuiity of the 
A allc^ Camotiiea. It was puxeded by a 
very violent wind on the ;>tli. 

On the evening of the 1 -11h and loth of 
Mm eh, 1813, coloured rain and snow 
lell over n very large extent of country. 
Red rain fell in the two Calahrius, and on 
the opposite part of Ahrtr/zo, the wimf 
being at east and south-east. Snow and 
bail of a yellow red colour, fell over all 
Tuscany with a north wind. Red snow 
fell at Tolmezzo, the wind being at north¬ 
east, and in the Cainia Alps ; and, finally, 
snow of a brownish yellow colour fell at 
Bologna, the wind being south-west. 

A pound of this last snow was found to 
contain tluee grains of earthy powder. 
Dining the evaporation,a black substance 
was deposited, and the water became dtt ty 
yellow. The taste of this earthy sub¬ 
stance was at first styptic, and then bitter. 
It t!«flag:ated with nitre, and, oil being 
analyzed, gave the following mulls: 
:>00 gv, wet e composed of 

Combustible, vegetable, or animal 


matter. Po¬ 
lled oxide of iron.-.yo 

Alinnine .3d 

Silev. e 1 " 


•C97 

On tin; 15th of Aptil, 1B16, coloured 
snow again fell Hi Italy, on Tonal and 
other mountains; it was of a btiols eoloui, 
and left an earthy powder, very light ami 
nnpalpahle, line 1 nous to the touch, of an 
argillaceous odour, and lasting a little 
acid, saline, and astringent. 'Jliesc cha¬ 
racters agreed with those of the powder 
left by the coloured snow of Match. 
1803. This powder analyzed gave the 
following results : 

Stlex .. 8 gr. 

Iron*. ••.,j 

AJumii“’ 
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Aiuminc.... 5 

Lime.... 1 

Carbonic acid.•. .5 

Sulphur . 25 

F.mpyreiimatie oil...2 

Carbon...*.2 

Water (by re-agents) .2 

Loss. 2.25 


26 

The extent of country covered by these 
showers, as in ISO. 1 * and 1816, extending 
to eight degrees in length and breadth, 


proves that the cause is not local, but very 
general. These phenomena happen pre¬ 
cisely at the time of the spring equinoxes, 
when impetuous winds are flying about, 
which originate in very distant countries. 
These winds, ii is supposed, may possibly 
elevate the sand ot distant regions in the 
tor, and may convey the more minute par¬ 
ticles to iinmcn<c distances; and these, ad¬ 
hering to the water of the clouds, at last 
descend with it, eirbi r as hail, snow, or 
rain, and produce the phenomena under 
consideration. 
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TSXrE can report only on a tuautive. 

v t In truth, the glass is growing oil our 
(inays, ami our looms aie covered well 
cobwebs. Li spite, howcvci, of the no¬ 
toriety of these lads, the rot liner, of mi¬ 
nisters contrived, within the month, to 
practise one ol their lhiul iiidiiu-iiriex on 
public cied'ility, in the hope of mi,leading 
opinion in and out of l’aiLiinenl, The 
announcement ol the new dm ic-on entice, 
tobacco, Ac.\c. led the merchants and 
brokers hastily to clear the docks and 
custom-houses, fearing that they might be 
laid on the stocks in hand, and, m con¬ 
sequence, within a few days, large duties 
were paid, but without any eonimeinai 
advantage to the patties or the ronntiy. 
The circumstance was however seized on; 
..nd a denu-ofticial statement was pub¬ 
lished, in certain papers, ot the amount of 
custom and excise for that particular 
week of this year, and the same week of 


Cocoa, W. 1 1 common 


cumstanec operated. The public of course 
were astonished; but the surprize was 
convened into disgust, as soon as the af¬ 
fair wa. explained. The truth is, that 
the late wars have destroyed the com¬ 
mercial relaiions of all Europe, and pa¬ 
ralyzed e.nnmeire itself. 

The commercial distress iu tlie United 
Stales, ami elsewhere, appears also to be 
cxlicmc. Letters received ii oni Charleston 
state, that a whole street had been shut 
up; all llie store-keeper., having been con¬ 
nected with each other, wore under the 
necessity of suspending their payments. 

Hy a p i per laid on the table of the 
House of Commons, it appears that the 
issues of the Hank of England have been 
console! ably reduced during the List month. 
'Flic total amount of Bank of England notes 
iu circulation on the 4th of .May, was 
26,4 lb H.Vtl.on the It til of May, 25,774,1.>()l. 
and, on the it! ill, 25,70;>,o’uol. being a 
reduction of six millions. 


■ - ■ --, fine. , 

-, Mocha . 

Cotton, W. 1 . common . 

-, Demerara . . 

Currants. 

Figs, Turkey 
Flax, Riga 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 
Hops, new, Rockets 

-, Bags . 

Iron, British, Bars . 

7 --. Eigs . 

Oil, Lucca .... 
—, Galipoh . .* 

Rags 

Raisins, bloom or jar, uev 
Rice, Carolina, new 

-, East India . 

Silk, China, raw 

-, Bengal, skein . 

Spices, Cinnamon 

— ■ ■ — , Cloves . . 

— --, Nutmegs . 

— Pepper, black 
, white 
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Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac 

0 

5 

8 

V- 0 

6 

e 

0 

5 

5 

— D 

5 

10 

per gal. 

———, Geneva Hollands 

0 

n 

O 

0 

— 0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

10 

— 0 

3 

2 

ditto. 

——, Ruin, Jamaica 

0 

3 

2 

— 0 

4 

6 

0 

3 

0 

— 0 

4 

0 

ditto. 

Sugar, brown . . 

3 

0 

0 

- 3 

3 

0 

3 

2 

0 

— 3 

5 

0] 

per cwt. 

-, Jamaica, fine . 

3 

15 

0 

— 3 

18 

0 

3 

18 

0 

— .4 

6 

0 

ditto. 

—, East India, brown 

1 

4 

0 

— 1 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

— 1 

8 

0 

ditto. * 

■-, lump, line 

4 

11 

0 

— 4 

18 

0 

4 

19 

0 

— 5 

9 

0 

ditto. 

Tallow, tow n-melted 

3 

7 

0 

— 0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

6 

— 0 

0 

0 

ditto. 

——, Russia, yellow 

3 

2 

0 

— 3 

3 

0 

3 

4 

0 

n 

“ a 

io 

0 

ditto. 

Tea, Bohru 

0 

2 

1 

— 0 

2 

o 

.J 

0 

2 

0 

— 0 

2 

2 

per lb. 

—Hyson, best . 

0 

5 

8 

— 0 

6 

6 

0 

5 

10 

— 0 

6 

8 

ditto. 

Wine, Madeira, old . 

90 

0 

0 

— 120 

0 

0 

SK) 

0 

0 

—120 

0 

0 per pint. 

——, Port, old . 120 

0 

0 

—125 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

—125 

0 

0 

ditto. 

--, Sherry . i 

10 

0 

0 

— 120 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 ■ 

—120 

0 

0 per but i. 
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fast, l.js.—llambro’, 10s. 6d.—Madeira, 20s. a 25s.—Jamaica, 3Us.—Greenland, 
Out and home, 3{g. * 

Cowsr. «f Kxchunge, June 25.—Amsterdam, n 11.—Hamburgh, 33.—Paris, 24 60, 
— Leghorn, 50§.—Lisbon, 54.—Dublin, 14* per cent. 

At Messrs. Wolfeand Edmond*’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Cornlii II—Grand Junction 
Canal shares sell for 2301. per tool, share.—Birmingham, .10301.—Coventiy, 10501.— 
I.cqdj and Live!pool, 3391.—Trent and Mersey, 16001.—East India Dock, 1771. per 
share.— West India, 1821.—'The Strand Briuut., 71.— West Middlesex H'atlk- Works, 
461.10s.— Gas Light Company, 931. 

Gold in bans 31.19s. per oz.—New doubloons 41. 2s.—Silver in bars 5s. 2]d, 

The 3 per cent. Reduced, on the cjth, wa» uoj; -1 per cent. Consols, 8C|, 
Omnium, 2f discount. ■ 

AlphaukticaL List of J1anki;i i-ixif.s mid Divioi nds announced hetween t/t< 
20 th of May and the Mth of June, 1819; extracted from the London Gazettes. 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 167.] 

Thr Solicitors* Panics are bcticccn f'urcnl/itsrs. 

A RLIS'v 1 Newgare llieer, bookfelltr. [Ruffen and fbn 
Adams G Gloucefter. jew«.ler, [M^nniPE, L. 
Amsdcil W- Plaiftow. baker. [ Aipinall and Jackin 
Baylis j and T 1 humpluu, Piccadilly, ironinonficfs. 
(bromic y 

Bradley b bandwtrh, brewer, [Lodintton and co. L. 
3 I;,wk.ci T J) Warmiworth houfe, Yurkfhire, merchant. 
fPlumptre, L 

Bulmcr T and R bOUth Shield*, rope manufacturer!. 
[Hulland co. L. 

Brown w L anJ i Hunter, Wood flrcci, warehoufemen- 
(Ktaifey and c.., 

Burkley J Muftley, i ancafhire, clothier. | Batty e, I., 
jlcaley R Cockcy mom, Laitcaihiic, coliun manuutlurcr. 
(Clarke and «o. L. 

r.oiilbr J vvhiucr hiect, Spnalhclds, cual mu chant. 

(W at land 

Prow’ll T Ncwpoit, Sbiopfliire. firocei* [H ck6, L. 
jtrocklil* J Uxl»rd, coin dealer. [Pow«i*ll, L. 

Broom he ad. bhtfhtld, merchant. (Parker and CO* 

Buhner I and J, Nouth Shields, (hip huildcib. LBjin* 
bridge add co. 

Bitm* J av.d J Loot*, Cornwall, rneicbants. | Whi.e, 
Wellington 

Browning J nftaiftb^fler, ralenderer. (I awfey 
Bond F Animate, tuitordftmc, ii.altUcr. (.bait, 
RufiC e> 

Bond J I iChfield, mcltfler. (Kickin and co. Rii(;«lr) 
Burch N and IV ■-imth, Btrblu. cum Jlamroru, Lancahure, 
caltcu primcri | VUl.is ai-tUo. 

Bell J R t*M Bread ilreel, tt.ip liioktr, 'Kirkir.an 
Biouktr V* faton ftrict, Hiackfrura rbaJ, umhir mtr. 
chant. (Quallett and c<»« 

Baldwin *V H Ihopnol, in*-r«h»><T. Cia-ke ard to, 
Bnclt J Aboil, near ItumiMfihain, in*. rite. iteuton 

AI1U C r ». 

Budfcen J.Dartfoid, Kent, paper ir.tcr, [ Ficxnry 
Brade Vv rrerton, Laucafter, n t uui inci chant [JiUkelock 
Bryant H Mot With, juilit'i tuitci. (Taylor and 
Pl'lwOC 

Catterlen 1 Pull* corner (Ban.bunion 
Cooper R 1 i» Mjitlc.Vi/iKkin, tub-' 01 . brewer. (Wright 
ai d iy. l’jud'ju 

Cafe G vvj.t p e. Urvonlurc, hep merchant [Robiofon, L. 
Crinb't) J L,*tipool, in ichant. (Gunnery 

Coldvt eli T .S Nurw- th, c**vli traftci. ll.ian ’Id and co. 
Clayton j tiotkport, cnrtson 4»r>rev. ILaout.ey 
Chapman w Lireriool, hurmau* t Vtrtjr, Njtrif.pJ.ain 

Colem-in W G iip'ift, Nkrt. I Cl ’ it, iTtank 
CQrBCy J ano K kab Inaia Cban.bc j h, merchants. (Kcar* 
l*e/ and co*, 

CMintwra S-bordeilcy, near Birm‘Hgham« Iword cutlci. 

iBotiidillofi dud Hewitt 
Cfhllcott t Brifto), broker- [Edmunds 
ruke B GaicU.t^H, merchant 

Ucakln f and ) Ounhtwin, Here end mills, WarwickXbirc, 
wlie ciawcrs. [ciiqcux, Biruunuham 


I>aly T Woolwich, lnnkeep«r. I Fielder and fo. L. 
Baonccy TCiimton Hreet, waichoutcman. (Lake 
PdititoiiT Romluitl, linen nrapn. [Evans, 1.. 
krt«r Vi ]un. Liverpool, mcicimnt. f»att>c, I.. 
Fletcher s Doncalio, hahet uaihui. (KroftK, Hull 
Frears E Bavanclafs,Cuinbcri*ni, fnvn(nnr)i. (GaiUkel!, 
Fyremont 

Finch K ('.toper’s rov.’, Cru r chtd Fr:.trs, wine and fjnnt 
merchant. (Dawnaiul m. 

Fanthawe rt R Addle diect, trimming maker. (Thomas 
Fell w Witling ttreet, Mancheiler, warehuufetnan. 
LColirteen and Rrbhifun 

Gibbs, J Ends water, nialtfkir, ( Adlincron and co. L# 
Goddard *• Cornhil), rnapteiler. ( Faterfon and to, 
Ganfttn p c Lurch Itieei, ioho ftjuaie, liJverfmi th. (Hut* 
cbjnfjn 

Greet on E and J Lnerpuol, perfumers. [Courtern 
ana m, Inndon 

Garneit K Nauiwuh. Cbrlhire. (hocmaker. [Hilditch 
Gt>ode T Hmik'ey, I eicrrtrr, hobi.r. (Hall 
Hunt R H Yarmouth, wine merchant. [ Swain and co. L. 
Hcderic J Lei after f^iutr. tailor. [Naylors 
Human J f’like ftri et, /idcl^ hi, viftu.Utn . [Lewis 
Hall W v» u.dmiU ftreci, upholftervr, (('ointean and cn. 
Heath H iflmcton road, dealer in pictures. [Robinion 
and co. londnn 

Hadley T Birmingham, merchant. (Gcnn 
ilk|«iiiboLtom J Aftnon under Line, ruper. (Gibbon 
Hulineh A and H While, Chellerftnd, and T Tindall, 
Chrfttr le flieet, lut maker. [Ibomas. Cbes- 
tei field 

Ha)Ton J B Hull, merchant. (Bandwirh 
Hawk ns < ftntpuit, crucer. [Cruickfhank 
Horton w s hucbdaie, woollen manufViftwier. [Clarke 
and cm iondon 

Hayrrr J Hr idol, watchmaker. (Heelid 
Huiidcy vs Wttinib}, Vink, rracer. (smith, Temple 
Jy.od w Re.iditcl), Worcttterihire, draper. (Lea and ton, ' 
Htu tv in Aiden 

lkms, J Eochr.»d in Mirficld, Yorklhire, merchant. 

[ uart} t, lundon 

Jobnioi, *■ Nkinnei llreet, Hvtbury marker, cabinet maker. 
(.Giltiiwand 

Jorden J fa birniinsham, dealer. [Webb and co. 
joneh J Upper Brook ttreet, tailor. [Fielder and co. 
Juhntton R Krecxoan’s court, Cornhill, merchant, [itin- 
pler and co. 

ja.Uon T and w Liverpool, merchants. (Bnekftoclc 
and riuuce 

Krtp p Livcipool, maftfi mariner. M>acieand co. L. 
J.a> T lisoh. dealer. (.linuidilioii and co, L. 
ki’i fh.iv, 1 G Homloi d fhopkrepcr. L UaddeUy, L. 

L.lvc.r k tijili, linen draper. (Clarke, Briftul 
Kur vv Sherborne lane, wine merchant. (Sweet and ro* 
Kmthr A Wilfbu ttreet, Moor fields, calendered (btbfon 
1 ankefter K Blackman ttreet, Borough, linen araper. 
(Youi.fi and cu. 

Lamb j Great James* ttreet, Bedford row, draper. 

[ Lewis 

Lund ) and J WiHh. Blackburn, cotton manufafturrn. 
INctUc 


Langhltm 
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j uichton J Liverpool, rarrhenware deal**. (M*Ltn<nn. L* 
La»e H G and W Ackerington, LancaSlme, calico prltilCii* 
(Avifon ami cu* lumlou 

Leigh P Wheeiotki Cliethiic. turri«*r* fwufo,i 
Lent worth n Little t ca,er, i ancattci, hlcac lit i • (Adi.ns* 
run and Greftory 

Lever dee n Nighri'ipalr lane, Claptum common, mer¬ 
chant* [finiteam! Lv*na 
Lord E Burnley* cotton (pinner. [Phis 
Mofs W 7 aalry, Nafnpiiii:e, carpeniu. (Eyre, r. 
Moates S W Birivunfcliam, tohaccornft. (Swam and co. L* 
Will ward j Riddifli, WorcrLtei Shire, needle Maker. [ Lung 
and co. iondon 

Marshall W South Street, Spitalfields* cheefemonKcr, 

( Hutch infon 

Marshall H Spalding moor, Yorkshire, miller. (l)ickln- 
fb i and cu- Hull 

Millirhan.p F A don, Warwickshire, in a It ft er. [Bird. 

Birmingham 

Murch J Banwell, Somerfetrtwe* tanner* (Dauell, 
Bristol 

MuKgrave J New Laitlia, York (hire, cloth manufacturer. 
[Smith anJ to, Leeds 

Morgan W Bnftol, wool broker. [Hinton 
Macdonald R and J Waring, Lit«rpool, merchi.it*. 
( Aldington and to. L, 

Mir:in U MiddJefcx ftreet, Whitechapel, victualler. 

[ Croflt? 

Matthews J renn, Somerfer* Shoemaker. (Pennell and 

PlXOIl 

Marshall G Bnftol. corn factor. i Bourilillon and Hew ift 
Me well J Redhndcc, Hampshire, umber merchant. 
( Hutchlnlon, Ion a on 

Nathan S ('hamJov itrrrt, butcher* ( Norton 
Old K Deptford, hut.Mur. (Price and ro. 

tiutiam j and W Welih, LncipuM, hi»\nrf* (Taylor 
and eft.li.ndon 

Parker J Norwich,homharme n.ai ufafturi>r. (Nets'll!, I. 
Pritchard J b tipron, SraltordShirr, linrr draper, tbwain 
.mil co. L, • 

Pattei fiui G P..rc flreet. rni ft dealer. (t urk >rr 
Peaco<k E, Jla(i end, Finchley, viliuat'rr. Hn*ch.nf»m,L, 
Poiletr R Bowkci hark, j ancafh;i *, radio pnnir-i. 

{ Hurd and (•<. L. "• 

PolgliL* ) lirii.ol, prniilion tr»ii.1iint, [AiS'in^fuii 
and 10 . L. 

Penny m atupMn Millet, corn f/i'Vnr. (Ma i ke»l 
P^arty M j inie ftreer tij.*a.e > meithipr. , Pi '».e 
I'e-tkc M II and worth, Maioiuihir , merchant. (Be«« 
wick, Hirniini'l.^m 

Perkins T Cliurltun row, I ancafhue, cotton Spinner. 
[ Hadfield, Manrheftei 

Pet it c Birmingham, glover. fRird 

Pt>yner K Miartihill, Manotdu.ire, Lu»tliC-* (Price 

and cu, L, 

Parkin W Naficrton, Yorkilitrr, ttnlW* i Halil and in. 

Bc/erUy 

Pnyner C DoncaRer, woolh n draper. IWatkun 
and co, I.. 

Paine t *un. Lnwieiue Pountncjr hill, merchant* (Van* 
dercutne a >d cu* 

Tarkvi w Weft Teignmoutli, Devon, innkeeper. (Uillnms 
Park R jun. Poitlra, Southampton, cm! wt.chant* 
Cope 

Riding j Blackburn, cotton m.mufHdtuier, | Armstrong, i • 


Rnlfer J Wallingford, rarpentcr. (Price tod co. T., 
Kr.dd.HIJ Liverpool, lurrtr.ant, (Homier aim t(., 

Ktfs*ii»r J bhipton Mallet, cl'<t)u«r,* (Alexander 
and co. L. 

Robert, f. Cuhourg road, Kent road, merchant 
Rut! / | D Tatei wilier row, Chnttch'jich, oilman, (Hi/rft 
S'.trro'd J Scroohy, Nottinghamshire, Haller* (Wigou* 
worth *nd co* L. 

Stmt he T Tairlebicg, Worcestershire, butcher* [Fiaigatc- 
v.i'l to* L, 

Siinmoiuiv i' .\fiidftuiic, wine and brandy merchant* 

1 Janus, L. 

Sutherland -> South Shields, grocer* [ Bell and co. r. 
tany.Ion R Crown court, Thi eadneedle ftreet, merchant. 
l Oakley and co. 

S .ynn J .Va clun, coal merchant. f Faithful, L. 
hiun’ T LMogarL ilrter, tai pci ma'iufattuM r. ('Ahttryn 
Smith] stamtoril ftreet, hUckmars road, huile dealer* 
L Baftetr, L. 

Simms w Wnmhornc, Staffordshire, coal dealer. (Smith. 

Wolvcrhampriai 

f’tcal M Ludlow, rtone m a ion. f Wellmgs anrl ro. 

*» il'cr M Salter (Irrct, *.r George in ihe LaU, t-lafg 
blower (Town f mi 

Sutlienamt R and R Birmir gham, gun inaku&* (Welih 
and co, 

owiTh M Rtiftol, cnalmerchant* I Bonrnilltui and to* L. 

S. hchtld * Kuignon upon fnamea, maimer. U'ainiher 

rnu co i • 

Shaw J Moneluufe, Devindiire, pawnbroker, (Darke 
andt o, L. 

Sankvv M W Canterbury, brewer, (Collett and co» 
Swells Alilervgare dieet, plumber. rLaii** 

Samtc'l w a d J Newport, Iftc of Wight, common 
lueucrs. (.Luxmour 

Seller < 1-ime Rcgn, Horfet, miller, [Andros anf 
Alderton 

Tadman 6 Nrw Ke'it iodd, draw hat manufadturcr, 
Cf U'tieii and co. L. 

T. iwnend « and J R Mitrecou t, Fenchurch ftreet. me-* 

. Imi«, | HacVctt 

T oil *y . K.im>iigUm, uxtoicl.T.ire, corn dealer* (Rcbtnf i; 

and o 

Wi'ko I i'up alley, irormonrer. (Draper and co. 

V’nf hr it It .r.imrh..in. vi^'ihIlt. [Hart, I* 

Wic«war H .ti .1 i Colthorp mills, Berkftn c, p^per m*kerr. 
(IIudinn* L. 

Wn»ti r w Noiwicii, h-icklayer. fAdJmuron ard cu* 
W'.ian J KHtt iv, v.u,cefterShlre*farmer. (Paik'r 
and cu Woi c» lit i 

UinA"f»s T and WC Crole, Liverpool, auaionet.s. 

( pi lit in*’ i .1. 

w'l.m ti j Man hrrtrr. rroef. [Ford 
V -1 ■} l< y H htl.n, iiienhar.t. [Marri 1 : 

V/r-l.i- H Hii.W, pump makei• SHinur. 

Wouu f- and R Lehwood icultcoates, Yorkshire, titnb?- 
lunch.* iim, (Sandwich, Hull 
Woodman! J. B inbnry, uplmlfterer. (Platt, L. 
Wjddutyioi* ft Blackburn, faAor. (Roti e<hatn, L. 
White j c Mitic court, Fcnchurch ftreet, merchant. 
L Hacke't 

Wilmliorft s Mai'in'* lane. Cannon ftreet* merchant. 
T Br»n 3 

\ ate J lioncfter, leather fc.Ier* IPIatl, L, 


/nv»c ] and c L utherlaiil, St. He- 
ItiM piacc 
Attention i a dpair 
Andie D Luihb.it > 

A lid erf,»n J k 1 |,in (l niorron fticet 
llancrt 'V old l.ioad meet 
Bala ) Wuodtuiii 
JuaJley G Houmt-ditch 
Barm J Whitej.ait >aui, Drury lane 
Blurron J Old Bond (licet 
Jthiiidrl NW and J Mtacock, Li¬ 
verpool 

Bell J r Hull 

Burion A Bri>ul 

Bu»Kcfq G Mnmhrfter 

Burn w und R Lxvrer 

Browne T Savage gardens 

Xaddeilcy J Ndtcmrt.aia 

Bernal ti J and C Mai-chefter 

Befley B and W Tivruon * 

BarlowT kali Retford. n« m i»i hamHi. 

Bruton ] and co. Uirohy \u.kiinrc 

BgrtSin i; Rukmanfwortli 

BokL* R an I cu | uve lane 

Butt E HutherMthe wail 

Butkett W Ntulirup J 

Biddle j Biriuinyhum 

Blown J jun, Kodlnuu', Gluucefter 

Brook ] tlnudcibfidik 

Clarke T Country ftreet 

Conifer J Chatham 

Crippen C Linirhuufr 

Caumout P uid HruaJ ftreet 

Cutli.ilfi H amt W MaiditmtC 

Cu.ifcS W ‘‘ktp'.on 

C hen R Gtoi gc (tieer, Minnric* 

Chivcrt W Commercial load 

Clement H Great Carter lane 

Cowan G Great Frescut ftreet 

t'ulleu vy HhiwicIi 

Crowther W Banner ftiut 

S’nitia and Gnthn, !.U(lga<e hill 

Dantaiprr A Change Alley 

I ’<‘^i« J ThrcddnecUle ttrt-et 


lm 

Dm am' J ' I'.v i a'uirniinc ftrtet, 
J'i n*i> i |il. 

Dix<‘v t i)\foii! i'rc(.r 
luivuniw K »tu«.* «>*i c 
Jluikii • V HIM**'<■ 

Duck Mill'll E M i * *»r i'ci 
Dover | Il.Min am, t.uck» 

Kroft J Mb u. b 
Ford il Lr.'ulnn 
Hirnival * I ivcipool 
Loilivi g<ll G Nrwtaftle vpoti Tj .,r 
Fhiut^r and Miiuwariua, Ch.it.ciy 
Jane 

French J IV and W Ke.mtY.ton 
(,ernou a m Gmij »ii V enchurch ftreet 
Gh nine J Red uioi» ftreet, Ciuikcu* 
vt ell 

Gr**rury K til I Jewry 

Go.a li E u liuiy st. FdniuinJ* 

(i r a i ced. 

Go dwin l» jun. Newport, Mon- 
n onrhShii t 

GSenn.r* A ai>d co. New Broad ftic 
Gantrt R -j.f* nh.imUnd 
Hudhui F. Gihialtar 
Holland C La nhs'li 
liulincs T i t»ng Acre 
Hotkey J Lh«rnm* Monmoi'thff 4 "e 
Hudgiun w Pia,hcMfe >ai(l, White 
oofa ftr. rt 

Hipi’iiib J Chipping No ton 
iiagerty P Go. dnian’s idle* Church 
line. Wliirrcl.ipel 
Howard R Jun. Woolwi.h 
ha: *ry R ok urd i r et • 

lifchLcy W Snenon. Derbyihirc 
llart J Southampton 
Hcih rt T Manway Itrert 
It dll ill a Bennii.ii* Ciul'iirr 
Hambulre J kluw »n Ihr Wul I 
Hailuck R Philadelphia 
III.ad ] Bury ftie^i 
tngtis J Billitir itjuare 
Junes S caul's thuich yaid 


Jackf n r Upper 7! trf' fhert 
JuiCiii w Baruwnod* iterfM'r 

1 rvi J H F.iirhutth ftreet 
Lathun T D ai.d J Pair>, Devcnlurr 
l'juarr 

I *ii rg G ' iry road 
i ancuier T I * at/atoo ft'ffr 
Lia.jiing K Wray. Luuca ‘ire 
In W CupthalJ vh-mb-r-, 

and F el toe. Great fuwer ftreet 
L>o>d W and tt Ptckliam 
Lomus J Fitter lane 
Long W York 
1 car 7 Strand 

Middieti.ii R D Bift'iOpfgatrftrec 
Machm J anJ J liurkon, Grtat 
GuDi'fird ftreet 
Morrron C Cr.jydon 
Muat F Cheaphiie 

MLraC T and M <^ieen ftreet, 
Cheapfide 

Mi’f.'l T Pembroke 
Mdthsrlun vv and G R Laprnik, 
Riilinpfgate ftreet without 
Maikimofh L Hay market 
MhlUih J Chraplifte 
M*K.riUie W Covcnt garden 
M iNmnell M and J and J Duflell, 
Brrad ftreet 

Morra-IC ana J Borland, Liverpool 
Nett r W ^w•eerlll6 , s they 
Noble M Uattrrlea 
No* th G J1 tec knock 
Norn, r Fiecinjn’t court, Cornhill 
u»v Iry T P Ealing 
Pitreifw.i and Mcol, Harrow ruga 
Pa.crlon M Halifax 
Prci w and J Wuolncr, Lawrence 
Poun.ory lane 
Pott* R Holfaotu Mil 
Parker W Whitechapel 
Phelan R hath 
Pun CUT Lcominfter 
paly art J London Ateet 
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Fliw H X lime rt/fft 
lot ock 1 SiJm j:»ron 
Rofe J W Nifhoplpatc flrfLt 
Benalds W ’1 ari< atter 
Roberts J WtMid flrret, SpitMfirlr.' 
RimLUc K Uedi, ai.a W Hamilton, 
rinthuiy placr 

Reed U and A Howard, 5t. &>within'» 
lane 

Richards G ^herarri ftrfer 
ReddaM W am T .Liverpool 
Rainy R Siz- Ian* 

Randall W Hi^h Holborn 

Bat ray J Finch lane 

Boom U Gr-at k'<irt«-r lane 

Meed and Hnwjrd, Ht Swtthii/a Une 

Snugg* J W A Lnnr ftreet 

burr J Aldiersgfctc ttreet 


Meteorological Report. 

Bundius C Devonfhire fquare 

b uckhair. W Brttto] 

hcoit U Hnrncaftle, Llncelnftiire 

Scott ft Thiinbleby, Lincolnfhtre 

Seward T Birchm lane 

Simpfon c Upper Gtolvciior ftreet 

‘‘heath ft and C Bolton 

Sewell R Piccadilly 

Swan W Jun. Lure* ponl 

Sourien £ Fot and Knot yard,Snowbill 

Smith T Audin Friars 

Smith R I'onrefraft 

Stead T BlatkfnaiV roail 

Schofield J Blatkneym-ok 

Sweet M Taunton 

Taylor J Jun Old ftreet 

Thoinii P Mitre court. Milk ftreet 

1 imuihy W Leigh, Worcefterftur* 


[July 1, 

Tongui R Arnold, Nottiiighamlhir* 

Taylor I uxendon (treat 

Toy T and R Pelloarc, Penrya 

Thomas J Brlftol 

Taylor J Cheapfide 

•Taylor J Baft smlthfield 

Tory K Chrlftchurch 

W,|> J B T a plow mills, Bucks 

Willis J Finsbury fquare 

Wihfhip T Gatefhead 

Wallace W Workington 

Worthington R Pretton 

Weft w Faverfham 

wardie G and F Upper Thames ftreet 
Walter R jun, Croydon 
Whitehead J Cateaton ttreet 
Wilklnfon J. Barnefley 
Younger J Minority. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Sleteurologica■ Results, from Observations made in London, for the Month 


of May, 1819. 



Maxi¬ 

mum. 

Pays 
of the 
Month. 

Wind, 

• 

f 

Mi ili¬ 
um in. 

Days 
ot the 
Mouth. 

Wind. 

(ireatrst 
Varia¬ 
tion in 
24 hours 

Days 
of the 
Altli. 

Kitupe. 

-Me.au. 

Barometer • • 

30.03 

10 

N.W. 

29.35 

4& 21 

S.&E. 

0.34 

6 

0.68 

29.73 

Thermometer 

72-r 

9 

S.W. 

37J 0 

29 

N.E. 

26|° 

2 

v55° 

56.32 

Thermoinet. } 
hygrometer J 

8l),p 

9 

w. 

7° 

4 & 19 

E.&S. 

• 

«>1 

10 

731 

35.52 


Prevailing wind,—E. 

Number of days on which rain lias fallen, 11—Hail 1. 


Clouds. 


Cimis. Cirro-stratus. Cirro-cumulus. 

12 22 IS 

From Uie 1st to the 18th, (thc4tliand 
Plh excepted,') the weather was very tine, 
warm, and dry. The icmainder of the 
month was chiefly cloudy, with rain ; and 
the In i -six «hjs wcie ratiiei cold, with a 
brisk wind fioin ■ ,e north-east. The rain, 
though frequent, was seldom heavy, and 
in gcueial but 01 sluut duration. The fol¬ 
lowing, viz. the Isi, 2d, 5th, Utli, ltth, 
and 29th, were tine bright days j twice 
that number, however, occurred in the 


Cumulus. Ciumilo stratus. Nimbus. 

2-1 10 5 

course of thp last month. Solar halos of a 
large diameter, but not very brilliant, ap¬ 
peared on the 2d, 8th, llJth, and 18tli 
The baiometcr has been considerably 
higher and steadier during this than the 
preceding month, and for several days was 
nearly stationary between the 7th and lfith, 
and tiie 2 , Id and 29th, the variation scarcely 
exceeding the lentil of an inch. A. E. 
St. John's-sqmre, June 23. 


Meteorological Results of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Evaporation, 
Rain, Wind, and Clouds, deduced from Diurnal Observations, made ut Manchester; by 
Thomas Hanson, Surgeon. 

Latitude 53° 2.V North—Longitude 2 ° 10' West — of London. 

Results for April, 1819. 

Mean monthly pressure, 29.6(5—maximum,30.06— minimum, 29.08—range,.f)8 ofauiiich. 
Mean monthly temperature, 50°.5— maximum, 66 c —minimum,88°—lange, 28°. 
Greatest variation of pressure in 24 hours, .50 of an inch, winch was on the lOtli. 
Greatest variation of tcinpeiature in 24 hours 20°, which was on the 6th, 8th, loth, 

and 28th. 

Spaces dcsciibed hy the curve formed fiom the mean daily prrssui c, 3.2 inches; 

number of changes, 11. 

Monthly fall of rain, 1.160 indies—rainy days, 15—foggy, 2—sijowy 0—haily, 0. 

Il'ind. 

N* N.E. E. S.E. S. S.W. W. N.W. Variable. Calm. 

0 1 2 6 4 10 1 2 2 0 

Brisk winds, 2—Boisterous ones, 0. 

Clouds. 

Cuius. Cumulus. Stintus. Cirro-cumulus. Ciiro-sfrutus. Cumulo-stratus, Nimbus. 

1 7 0 19 0 1 0 

The weather, during fhe fiist fifteen prevalency of dry easterly winds. On 
days, was warm and showery; hut, during the 21th and 25tli, tliefe were sudden 
the remainder of ihp mouth, vegetation gusts of wind from the east, 
became much checked, from a general liiidgc-stied, May 12,1819. 

MONTHLY 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


T HE Iray-harvrst, in this county, is 
nearly brought to a successful con¬ 
clusion ; for, although interrupted by 
showery weather, and paitially damaged, 
them will be a heavy crop. Sheep-shear¬ 
ing w ill also soon be finished. Considerable 
injury was done to tl»e early potatoes and 
grasses, by the frosts of last month, which 
were universal throughout the country; 
but the showery and mild weather which 
succeeded, greatly improved those crops. 
Tire orchard fruits have suffered most. 
Hops hare a general good appearance. 
Tates are everywhere a gieat crop. Clo¬ 
vers have entirely failed in some distiiets; 
in olhers, rye-grass and clover came early 
and luxuriantly to the scythe— the case of 
meadow-grass in all parts. Rape is ex¬ 
pected to be a lui go crop; but the breadth 
sown not cdtisiderablc. l’ease and drilled 
beans are of great promise. Ail the spring 
crops look well, and appear to have got 
the better of the damage sustained, in itlre 
spring from lire grub and wireuurnr. The 
wheals arc a very heavy crop, and the 
Spanish (Talavcra) remarkably lonvurd 
in ear. Blading, on educing the luxuriance 
of the v heat with the scythe, has been 
practised in this, to a greater extent than 
in any former season. 'Ilie wheats are 
perfectly healthy, have a meat and im¬ 
posing appeal ancc, aud will assuredly pro¬ 
duce a heavy Inn den of straw : time aud 
the tineshing-lloor will determine whether 
that of corn Ire tantamount. Oil some of 
the pool, light lauds, and gravels, the 


wheats look thin and weak, and the ears 
are very short. The breadth of Swedish 
turnips, most judiciously, greater than 
ever; and the whole turnip-crop will be 
got in under favourable circumstances. 
More cattle-cabbage sown than usual of 
late years. Wool n-.t lower, but nothing 
doing, and scarcely a fixed price. The 
uncommon productiveness of the ewes, 
the mildness of tiie season, and plenty of 
keep, must have great fntiii e effect. Store 
cattle m great plenty, and but little rc- 
dticliou of price jet. More annual non¬ 
sense from Kent, on the combination and 
monopoly among the butchers keeping up 
the gieakpriee of meat; as if’every seller 
were not hound, by the nature of the e.a.-f, 
to make the highest possible pi ice of his 
commodity, as well as every buyer to 
obtain it at the lowest; as if every Kentish 
fanner would not stand out for the utmost 
he could get for his bullocks or his sheep! 

Smithjictd: Reef 4 s. 8d. to 6s. 4d.«— 
Mutton the same.—Lamb 6s. bd. to Os. bd. 
—Veal 6s. to Os. 4d.—Potk K yd. to 

6 s. 8d.—IS aeon-. —Fat per stone of 

bill., 3s. lOd. 

Corn Exchange : Wheat 61s. to 74s.— 
lJiirley vo>. to :>:ts—Oats 17s. to :>2s.— 
The Quartern-loaf in London, -lib. .V'-oz. 
10 £d.—- Hay >jl. to id. 16s. per load.— 
Clover do. 61. to 81. 8s.—Siliawr 2l. 9s. to 
31. Is. 

Coals, in the pool, 311.Cs. to 491. 3s. per 
chaldion of .‘56 bushel-. 

Mtaiilts, x; June 'jt. 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN JUNE; 

Containing OJfidal Capers ami Autluntic Dueuiuiiitn. 


r.itrvT Britain. 

|"t‘sent lias been a bustling 
JL month in Puiliamciil, though little 
has been attempted, and nothing effect¬ 
ed, for the jelief of Hie people. 

Indeed, we are concerned lo have 
occasion to stale, that, instead of ie- 
eening lelief, the country is to lie 
oppiesscd by three millions of addi¬ 
tional taxes; and, (hat what lias so long 
been held up as the nation's best hope, 
and as the sheet-anchor of (lie stale, the 
Sinking Fund, is henceforward to be 
appropriated to flic current expenses of 
the year. Five millions are intended 
to constitute a new fund ; but this sum 
is so inadequate to balance and bolster 
up I he eight hundred millions of float¬ 
ing stocks, that we may now expect lo 
see the funds approximate their true 
level, and before Christinas be aide fo 
l>uichase three pet cents, at 66 oi Ou. 


The House of Commons, on Thurs¬ 
day, June 3; went into a committee oil 
live Report of the Finance Committee 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
submitted the following important reso¬ 
lutions, exposing the stale (>t the 
finances of tlio countiv: 

i. Thai, .‘ ince the t< rmination of the 
war in this, die piopcrt.v-tax in Great 
Britain, and other taxes in Great Uiitam 
and Ireland, whirh yielded a revenue of 
itpwaids ot 18,000,000/. per anrum, have 
expired, or been repealed or reduced. 

V. That by an Act passed in the 56th 
Geo. III. e.ip. 98, the revenues of Gieat 
Biitain and Ireland vveie consolidated 
from the 6th of January, 1817 ; aud 

That in ttie yeai pieceding the said 
consolidation, the net sepal ate icvenue in’ 
lie land was t,561,333/. and the. tlnri’c 
of i he funded and unfunded debt of li eland 
was 6,4Iti.t’c-’.'i/. including thciein the Him 
tl v, 1,18,1 h(. as the sinking fund appl - 

ft aide 
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cable, to the reduction of the debt, 
and which charge exceeded the whole 
net revenue of Ireland by thd sum of 
1,885,472/. without affording any provision 
for tiie civil list and permanent charges, 
or for the proportion of supplies to be 
defrayed by that pai t of the United King- 
dom and that no provision has been made 
by Parliament to supply this deficiency. 

S. That the supplies to be voted hy 
Parliament for the present year nay lie 
stated at 20 ,.> 00 , 000 /. 

4. That the existing revenue applicable 
to the supplies, cannot be estimated at 
more than 7,000,000/. leaving the sum of 
13,,'500,000/. to be raised by loan or other 
extraordinary resources. 

A. That the sinking fond applicable to 
the reduction of the national rtabt m the 
present year, may be estimated at about 
15,500,000/. exceeding the above Mint 
necessary to be raised for the service of 
the year, by about 2.000,000/. only. 

<5. That, to provide for the exigencies 
of the public service, te make such pro¬ 
gressive reduction of the national debt as 
may adequately support public credit, 
and to a fiord to the country a prospect of 
future relief fiom a part of its present 
burthen*, it is absolutely necessary that 
there should be a clear surplus of the in¬ 
come of the country beyond the expen¬ 
diture. of not less than 5,000,000/. ami that, 
with the view to the attainment of this 
important object, it is expedient now to 
increase the income of the country by the 
imposition of taxes to the amount of three 
millions per annum. 

On a subsequent day, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proceeded to explain 
these resolutions: 

They contained no statement (he said) 
which could lie controverted, or which 
required elucidation. The present sink¬ 
ing fund was really only 0 , 000 , 000 /. and 
that it was absolutely necessary for the 
safety and prosperity of the country, to 
increase it to 5,000,000/. which could 
only be effected by the imposition of ad¬ 
ditional taxes to the amount of 3,000,000/. 
The foundation of this necessity bad been 
laid by.the repeal of the Property-tax, 
and other war-taxes, in 1616; and what he 
proposed to be done this day was, to place 
the revenue in the same state tu which it 
would now have been, it the Property-tax 
had not been repealed. If, instead of the 
total rcpegl which was made in 1616, that 
tax had been continued two years longer, 
at the modified rate which had bceb pro¬ 
posed, the imposition of new taxes would 
have now been unnecessary. The conse¬ 
quence of its continuance would have 
licen, that 18 , 000 , 000 /. of debt would have 
been. spared to the country, and tire 
difficulty now felt of paying to the Bank 
would bqve been avoided, because a new 
debt would not 1131 % been contracted. 
j 


The temporary measures which had been 
resorted to since that period were tlid best 
that could have been adopted tinder the 
existing oirrmnstanres. But they Were 
now called upon to adopt a more perma¬ 
nent and systematic arrangement, and to 
ascertain the real amount of income ne¬ 
cessary for the expenditure of the country. 
In the year 1816, the expenditure ex- 
reeded the revenue by 2,900,000/. the 
inrome being 51,300,000/. and the ex¬ 
penditure 54,1®),OOO/, In 1817 , the ex¬ 
penditure had been 5%956,0(>oZ. and tbe 
income 52,302,000/. leaving a deficiency 
of 65*1,000/. In 1818, the expenditure 
had been 52,875,000/. and the income 
.>1,56.’>,000/. making a surplus of 1,688,000/. 
In the present year, the income was cal¬ 
culated at 54,000,000/. and the expen¬ 
diture at 52,018,000/. which would make 
a surplus of neai Iv 2 , 000 , 000 /. He had 
now to Mihniit to the House, whether, 
upon a sinking fund of 2,oon,oooZ. they 
could satisfy the public creditor, preserve 
the stability and dignity of the conntiy, 
provider for such emergencies as might 
arise, and hold out to the public any pros¬ 
pect of the smallest 1 clief from their pie- 
sent hitrthen.*. Tt was, he contended, 
quite impossible to afford any relief, whilp 
our expenditure exceeded 30,000,000/. 

First of all, then, lie would a*k Ihe 
House to ( (insider what they owed to the 
public creditor. He knew no duty more 
solemnly and imperiously called for. In 
'1793, when Mr. Pitt bad begun ihe series 
of loans which now formed the national 
debt, be bad arranged, that a fund of one 
per cent, should be provided for tbe re¬ 
duction of eveiy loan. His plan, there¬ 
fore, was to raise tbe 2,000,000?. to 
5,000,000/. without any loan taken into 
the account. His object was, to have a 
teal sinking fund of 5,000,000/. The 
nominal sinking fund was to be reduced to 
13,000,000/. that sum being proposed to 
be applied to the set vice of the present 
year, instead of if loan to4lie same amount. 
Not less than 5,(>0o,0()0Z. be considered ne¬ 
cessary to satisfy the claims of the public 
creditor. This sum, if allowed to increase, 
as the sinking fund had done from 1788 to 
1792, would very rapidly improve from 
5,000,000/. to 8,000,000/. which would be 
something more than one per cent of a 
> cal fund for tiie redaction of the public 
debt. This improvement might be exr 
peeled, partly from the operation of com¬ 
pound interest, partly from improvements 
in the revenue, and partly front the inr 
crease in value of funded property. If the 
House agreed with him that it was neces¬ 
sary, for these purposes, to raise 3,000,000 
additional taxes, the mode of raising this 
addition might be discussed in the Com¬ 
mittee of Ways and Means. All tbat was 
essential and important wa«, that the 
House should make up its mind for a great 

effort. 
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effort. When it should have been deter¬ 
mined that 9,000,0001. must be raised, then 
it would come to he considered, how to ap¬ 
portion this burthen on the various classes 
and commodities, so as to occasion the 
least possible inconvenience. The first 
resource which he had in view for raising 
this sum, was the consolidation of taxes. 
Under this head, the article of foreign 
wool would be subjected to a tax, which 
was expected to produce 100,0001. The 
remaiuiug part of this branch, including 
200,0001. under the head of customs, was 
expected to produce 400,0001. The next 
source, was a malt-tax. On the repeal of 
this war tax, in 1816, the price of beer was 
not lowered, the quantity of malt used 
was not greater than before, and agiioul- 
ture was not at all relieved. Me pro¬ 
posed, therefore, to lay upon malt one half 
of the war-duty, that was, is. 2d. per 
bushel. This would afford a justification 
for the present price of beer, but no justi¬ 
fication for a higher price. In May, last 
year, the pi ice of malt was ills, per qiiaticr, 
and hops 241. per cwt. At present^ malt 
was only 63s. per quaiter, and hops ill. to 
101. per cwt. The biewiug of a quarter 
of malt, which in May last cost 91. 16s. 
8 d. would now cost only (U. 17s. 4 d. He 
proposed to take 9s. 4</. for the public, 
leaving a difference of aZ. 9s. in favour of 
the brewer. From thi- tax lie calculated 
upon a revenue of i,4(H),0001. The le- 
maining articles were under the head of 
customs and excise. Such a tax would be 
laid upon tobacco as would add 500,0001. 
to the revenue, and still it would, lie hoped, 
be cheaper—at least, cheaper than during 
the first year after the American war. 
Coffee would, by an increased tax, yield 
130,0001. By raising the tax upon tea 4 


British wine, . Is. Sd. per gallon. 
The first article was the con* 
solidatiou of the customs, 
which, including the duty on 
wool, would amount to . ,£500,000 
The increased duty on malt, 1,400,000 
On British spirits, . . 500,000 

On tobacco, . . . 600,00(1 

On coffee and cocoa, . . J30,000 

On tea, .... 130,000 

On pepper, . 30,000 

Making on the whole, . £*3,190,000 

He acknowledged and lamented that 
there had been a deplorable stagnation of 
trade during the few last months; but he 
hoped (bat stagnation would be temporary, 
and would soon cease. In the quarter 
ending tlic«5th April, there was ail increase 
of 1 , 000 , 000 /. compared with the corres¬ 
ponding quaiter of last year. In the 
present quarter, indeed, down to the 4th 
of June, there had been a diminution of 
not less than 107 , 000 1. or about 2 percent, 
on the whole ; but, in the corresponding 
quarter of last year, with which this was 
compaicd, there were some extraordinary 
payments, which, if taken into accounr, 
would make the diininftlioii of the last 
quarter appear very small. 

These resolutions were adopted, after 
a division against the new taxes, of 132 
to 32U. 

The other business of Parliament has 
been indecisive and iininipoilant; and 
neither any plan of Reform, nor any hill 
for relieving Hie distressed population, 
has been agitated. Sir James Mac¬ 
kintosh has displayed great energy on 
scveial subjects; and we look up to Iiitn 
and Mr. Bkougiiam, in the next ses- 


per cent, that was, from 96 to 100, a reve¬ 
nue of 130 , 000 /. might be expected. Ft on 
the proposed tax upon proper, lie ex¬ 
pected 30,000/. These taxes would pru- 
duce no variation in the consumption of 
the commodities. One article only re¬ 
mained to be stated: a tax upon British 
spirits, which, he conceived, would be at¬ 
tended with no inconvenience to the pub¬ 
lic, would produce 500 , 00 01. The total, 
then, of the increased taxes would be 
3,190,0001.; but, making an allowance for 
incidental deficiencies in collection, lib 
would estimate it at 3,000,0001. Tbc 
whole would stand thAs: 

Malt, a duty of Is. 2d. per bushel. 
Tobacco, an additional duty of lod. per 
pound. 

Coffee, West-Indian, . 4 \d. ditto. 

* Turkey, . . 2d. ditto. 

Tea, an addition of four per cent, to the 
former duty. 

Pepper, . . 7{d. per pound. 

British spirits, . 3d. per gallon. 

Malt and sngar-wash (a 
species of spirits), 9d. ditto. 
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siori, as moie effective and popular 
leaders of the Opposition, than Mr. 
Tierney lias proved himself. 

Minority of Hit, on a Motion for re¬ 
ducing two Junior Lords of the Ad¬ 


miralty, in April. 
Archdale, M. 

Allen, J. H. 

AI thorp, Viscount 
Anson, lion. G. 
Aubrey, Sir J. 

Astell, Wm. 

Baring, Sir T. 
Barnard, Vise. 
Barnett, James 
Becher, W. W. 
Berm:), R. 


Buxton, T. F. 
Button, R .C. 
Baukes, H. 
Bastard, E, P. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Calvert, Clias. 
Calvert, Nich. 
Carew, R. S. 
Cavendish, FT. 
Cliffoid, Capt. 
Clifton, Vise. 


ltenuctt,Hon. H. G. Coffin, Sir I. 
Benyon, Ben. Colbornc, N. R. 


Birch, Jos. 

Brand, Hon.T. 
Brown, Dorn. 
Brougham, H. 
Burroughs, Sir W. 

4 C 


Coke, W. T. 

Coke, W. 
Concanuon,L. 

Cur wen, J. C. 
Crompton, Sam. 
Churchill, Lord C. 

Cullhorpe, 
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Caltfrotpe, Hon. T. 
Cftrhampton, Earl of 
DeCr espigny, Sir W. 
Denison, W. P. 
Dickinson, Wm. 
Douglas, Hon. F. S. 
Dnncannon, Lord 
Dnndas, C. 
Decrhurst, Lord 
Davenport,!). 
Ellice, £d. 

Euston, Earl of 
Fazakerly, N. 
Ferguson, SirR. C 


Newport, Sir J. 
North, Dudley 
Nagent, Lord 
Newman, W. R. 
O'Callaghan,* J. 
Ord.Wm. 

Osborne, Lord F.O. 
Palmer, C. 

Palmer, C. F. 
Pares, T. 

Parnell, W 
Peirse, H. 

Phillips, 6. 

Phillips, G. R. 


*-«iguovait uii jsi w/o ■ uiiii|roj v* in 

Fitzgerald, Lord W. Phillips, C. M. 
Fleming, John Piggott, Sir A. 


+ rieming,. 

Foley, T. 

Folkstonc, Vise. 
Frankland, R. 
Forbes, C. 

Graham, R. G. 
Grattan, Kt.Hon.H. 
Grenfell, Pascoe 
Griffiths, John W. 
Guise, Sir W. 
Gurney, R. H. 
fftakell, Benj. 
Barconrt, John 
Hamilton, Lord A. 
Harvey, U. VV. 

Hill, Lord A. 

Bony wood, W. P. 
Hornby, Ed. 
Howard, LordH.M. 
Howorth, H. 

Hume, Jos. 

Hughes, W. L. 
Hurst, R. 

Hutchinson, Hon.C. 
Houldswortli, T. 
Kennedy, T. F.' 
Lamb, Hon. W. 
Lamb, Hon. G. 
Lamb ton, J. G. 
Langlon, W. Gore 
Latouche, John 
Lemon, Sir W. 
Longman, George 
Lloyd, J. M. 
Lyttelton, Hon. W m 
Lubbock, Sir John 
Lownds, W. G. 
Leake, Wm. 

Maule, Hon. W. 
Macleod, B. 
Macdonald, James 
Mackintosh, Sir J. 
Martin, J. 
Milbank, Mark 
Merest, J. W. D. 
Mills, G. 

Monck, Sir C. 
Moore, Peter 
Morpeth, Vise. 
Neville, Hon. R. 


Power, R. 

Powlett, Hon. W. 
Proby, Han. Capt. 
Piyse, Pryse 
Price, Robert 
Ricardo, D. 
Rancliffe, Lord 
Robarts, A. 
Robarts, W. T. 
Rowley, Sir W. 
Russell, Lord Wm. 
Russell, Lord G. W. 
Russell, Lord John 
Russell, G. 

Ruin bold, C. E. 
Rickford, W. 
Sefton, Earl of 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stanley, Lord 
Sebright, Sir J. 
Sinclair, G. 
Symonds, T. P. 
Smith,*Hon. R. 
Smith, Sam. 

Smith, Wm. 
Smythe, J. H. 
Tavistock, Marquis 
Taylor, M. A. 
Taylor, C. V. 
Thorp, Aldeiman 
Tierney, Rt.Hon. G. 
Walpole, Hon. G. 
Wait liman, Aid. 
Webbe, Ed. 
Western, C. C. 
Whitbread. Wm. 
Wilkins, W. 
Williams, Wm. 
Williams, O. 
Wilson, Sir R. 
Wood, Alderman 
White, Luke 
Wriuht, J. Atkins 
Wilberforce, Wm. 
Webster, Sir G. 

TELLERS. 

Calc raft, John 
Ridley, Sir M. W, 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

Porto Bello has been taken by the 
Independents under Gen. Macgrefor. 
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The lefiftFlitg- of Gen. Maegregnr and 
bis troops, took plaoe on the 9tli of April, 
in the Bay of Bttenavcntnra, with little 
or no opposition. The Independents 
then proceeded through the woods 
which separate the shores of the bay 
and harbour, and advanced by the latter 
upon the town; this forum the right 
side of the harbour, and the approach is 
confined to a very narrow passage among 
the rocks, commanded on the right by a 
steep and almost impenetrable Wood, 
which, in some places, has not a passage 
for mote than one man a-breast. At 
midnight, the royalists determined on 
evacuating their positions, and com¬ 
menced a retreat upon Panama.' The 
Independents found the following stores 
in the fortress; 

US gnus, different calibre, from‘84 to 
6-ponnders, a considerable proportion of 
which are brass; also three brass 10-inch 
mortars. 

1,460 barrels of gunpowder. 

19,6^26 round-shot, different sizes, be¬ 
sides a quantity of grape, bar, langrage, 
and double-headed. 

2,040 shells. 

28,760 ball-cartridges. 

300 muskets. 

An immense qnantity of spunges, ram¬ 
mers, &c. and entrenching tools, and 
vai ious stores. 

The garrison consisled of 466 men, 
wiiites, mulattoes, and blacks. A num¬ 
ber of the regulars of the royalist army, 
nre said to have joined the insurgents. 
Macgregor intended to push forward 
immediately for Panama. 

Proclamation of General HP Gregor to 
his Army. 

“ Soldiers !—The army of New Granada 
has covered itself with glory. Porto Bello, 
the most famous fortress of South America, 
could only withstand a few honrs the 
valour of our army. The light brigade, 
under the orders of the gallant General 
Rafter, overcame obstacles and difficulties, 
which only men animated with your en¬ 
thusiasm could havq attempted. The 
advance, led by ihe brave Capt. Ross, 
attacked the enemy with such intrepidity, 
that they fled with fear and astonishment 
to their walls. f 

“ The navy, under Commodore Hudson, 
in coveting the landing, and in the diver¬ 
sion he made in attacking the Spanish 
forts in the harbour, did every thing that 
their intrepidity gave me a right to expect 
from them. The captains and seamen of 
the transports are deserving of every 

f iraise, for the exertions they made in 
anding the troops. 

“ Soldiers !—Our first conquest has been 
glorions: it has opened tlie road to fortune 
and additional fame. Panama invites oar 
* 1 approach'; 
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approach, aad the South Seas shall noon 
behold upon her shore the conqueror* of 
the Isthmus. Gregor M'Grkaor. 
“ Hcad-quarteri, P«rto~Bello, April 10/’ 

General Murillo lias addressed a pro¬ 
clamation to the English officers and 
soldiers in the service of the patriots, 
stating his knowledge that many iof 
them “ had reason to repent of their 
engagement in the rebel cause, into 
which they had been deluded, and that 
the want of means alone prevented them 
from quitting the insurgent banners; he 
therefore offers to guarantee personal 
security to those who will repair to the 
headquarters of the royal-army, upon 
whidgfchey shall either be received into 
the service of his Catholic majesty, or 
be sent free to any place they may 
desire.” 

The capital of Peru, the opulent city 
of Lima, is thrcateqpd by a formidable 
armament preparing in Chili, under Lord 
Cochrane. The viceroy had addressed 
a proclamation to the Peruvians, Exhort¬ 
ing them to take arms for the common 
defence; but the address seemed to have 
produced but little effect. 

In Mexico, a new insurgent leader has 
appeared, and causes some uneasiness. 
Ho is a descendant of Montezuma, and 


has taken up arms, be say4, to deliver 
bis country from the unjust successors 
of the first Spanish conquerors. This, 
chief has at present only some hundred 
mehu rider his banners; hut fears ate 
entertained of the influence of a name 
which tradition has preserved in Mexi-* 
eo, even among the meanest of the HP 
habitants. 

An English gentleman, resident 
Cadiz, writes as under to bis 1'dend in 
Exeter, dated the 28lli ult.: 

“ I have never witnessed such alacrity as 
is manifested in equipping the vessels for 
the expedition, which will probably leave f 
this place in the month of August next*. * 
The number of iioops to be employed will 
amount to 80 , 000 , and they are to be 
conveyed by five sail of the line, six fri> 

ates, and several smaller armed vessels. 

t is understood that this immense force 
is going against Buenos Ayres; and the 
general hope here is, that the people of 
that country will not oppose any re¬ 
sistance: the truth is, I believe, that tl|f 
inhabitants of South America set titlin' 
value on civil liberty. The rich, and more 
enlightened, part of them, appear to be 
disgusted with the new order of things; 
and it is highly probable that Buenos 
Ayres will, ere long, be again under the 
dominion of his Catholic Majesty.” 


INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, in and near LONDON. 


nPHE City Public Kitchen, Black- 
JL friars, continues its meritorious ser¬ 
vices to the poor. The committee, in 
their aunual report to tire subscribers, state, 
that the distribution of coals at 9d. per 
bushel, and potatoes at 141 bs. for 3d. com¬ 
menced on the 12 th of January, aud con¬ 
tinued to the 8th of April, in which period 
330 chaldrons of coals, and about 74 tons 
of potatoes, were delivered at the City 
Pablic Kitchen, to applicants bringing 
recommendatory tickets from the slb- 
scribers. It is estimated that not less than 
2,500 families, consisting of about 18,500 
individuals, participated in this very salu¬ 
tary relief. It is but justice to the in¬ 
dividuals to state, that this Institution owes 
its existence to Mr. Joseph Leaver, who 
condescends to fill the office of collector, 
and who is liberally rftded by Mr. Cham- 

ftJEHLAIN CLAhK. 

At a meeting at Freemasons’ Hall, on 
the 36th, at which the Dukes of Kent 
and Sussex obligingly presided. Mr. 
Owen’s ingenious plan of a Rural Hospital 
for the Poor vitas again illustrated; and, 
thongha committe of partisans was select¬ 
ed, thepian, as a national object, is deemed 
Utopian. It was oq tire oilier hand con- 
si/eied, by the best iufociued persons pre¬ 
sent, that uo useful or extensive relief can 
be obtaiued for pauperism but by uoL 


versally .subdividing large farms into small 
ones, wad returning to a natural state of 
society. 

A Court of Common Council was lately 
held at Guildhall, and numerously attend¬ 
ed, when the following resolutions were 
agreed to, as the foundation of a Petition 
to Parliament against the new taxes: 
“ This Court deem it their bounden duty- 
to impress upon Parliament, the urgent 
.necessity there exists for taking into its 
most serious consideration the unparalleled 
distress and privations of the people, large 
bodies of whom, unable to find employ¬ 
ment, «are soliciting to be conveyed from 
their native soil, in order to seek labour, 
and provide for tlicir necessities, in a foreign 
clime. That it would look at the immense 
.amount of the poor-rates, and the crowded 
state of the prisons ; the melancholy lists 
of tire bankrupts that daily appear; and 
that it would not only rejectall propositions 
for laying additional burthens upon the 
people, but be pleased to institute an im¬ 
mediate and rigorous inquiry into every 
branch of the public expenditure; toabolish 
all useless places, pensions, and appoint¬ 
ments; and to adopt such a system of genet al 
reformation and economy, as may tend to 
remove the |>rcsent emhairasgmcnts, and 
restore tire nation to a state of happiness 
MK| prosperity.” 

4 C 2 At 
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'■ At another Court of Common Council, 
Mr.Favell moved several resolutions against 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill, which weie 
unanimously agreed to. 

At the late sessions at the Old Bailey, 
sentence was passed on 136 prisoners; 
"thirteen to sutler death, three to be trans¬ 
ported for life, nine for fourteen years, 
and iifty-eight for seven years. Charles 
Rennet, for child-stealing, was sentenced 
to seven years' transportation. 

At a scrutiny at the lndia-honsc for the 
termination of the following question, viz. 
“ That this Conrt concur in the recom¬ 
mendation of the Court of Directors, as 
contained in the resolution of the 20 th alt. 
and that theaum of 60 , 000 /. be accordingly 
granted, to be applied to the benefit of the 
Marquis of Hastings, in the mode pointed 
ont in that resolution, subject to the con¬ 
firmation of another general court—the 
scrutineers reported the number to be, 
for the question, 441; against it, 191: 
majority for the question, 223. A decision 
at which wc cordially rejoice. 

" On the 3th, a meeting of the proprietors 
’ | bF Drury-lane Theatre, was held in the 
aaloon; when Mr. Ward read an account 
of the revenue and expenditure of the last 
season; from which it appeared, that, up 
to the 6th of May, the receipts were 
55,9961. and the expenditure 37,29 31. 12s. 
making a deficiency of 1,2971. I 2 .v. The 
debt last year was 84,0001.: this year it 
is 90,9221. 7*. lid. 

On the 9th, there was a bidding for the 
Loan of twelve millions: 801. 3 per cent, 
consols was to be given for 1001. sterling, 
and the bidder who should propose to 
accept the lpast quantity of 3 per cent, 
reduced, in addition to this 80 consols, 
was to be the contractor: 

Mr. Rothschild proposed £61 18s. 8d. 

Mess. Ricardo & Brothers 65 2 6 

Mess. Ellis & Co. and Reid 
& Co. . . . 65 10 0 

So that Mr. Rothschild accepted 21. Ss. l od. 
3 per cent, reduced for each tool, less 
than the others, and was the conti actor. 

MARRIED. 

The Right Hon. Lord Rossmore, to Lady 
Augusta Chaitcris, youngest daughter of 
the late Lord Eicho. 

The Rev. William Russell, lector of 
Shepperton, Middlesex, to Miss Lctitia 
Ann Nicholls, of Kenniugton. 

Mr. Geo. D’Aranda, of Leonard-sqnare, 
to Miss Sarah Ann March, of Lndgale- 
street. 

Mr. H. C. Fiteld, of Nev\gate-street, to 
. Miss Ann Sophia Gwinucll, of Worcester. 

Henry Hay ter, esq. of Eden-Vale, Wilts, 
to Miss Eliza Jane Heylyn, of Highbury- 
terrace. 

At Epping church, Sir John Wrottesley, 
bai t, to the Hon. Mrs. John Bennett, of 
Copt-hall, Essex,, 

John Archer, esq. of Saffron Walden, 
to Miss Mary Anne liatchett, of Pimlico. 


William R. Robinson, esq. to Miss Jane 
Maltby, both of Walthamstow. 

Mr. H. B. dwell, to Miss H. Eden 
Smith, of Hammersmith. 

At Islington, John MackarnesS, esq. to 
Miss Catharine Poynter Coxhead. 

Charles George Horatio Claik, esq. of 
Sf. James’ Palace, to Miss Eliza Nicholls, 
'of Wandsworth. 

At St. Andrew’s, Holhorn, David Car- 
ronthers, crq. Assistant Commissary Ge¬ 
neral to the Forces, to Miss Sarah Proctor, 
of Granda-honse, Monmouthshire. 

Mr. William Quince, of Albion Wharf, 
to Miss Plur.be Brown, of Gieat Surrey- 
street. 

At St. George’s, Ilnnover-square, John 
Whyte Melville, esq. of Mount Afjplville, 
Fifeshire, to Lady Catharine, daughter of 
the Duchess Dowager of Leeds. 

Frederick Albeit Winsor, jnn. esq. of 
Shorter’s-hi'.i, to Miss Catharine Hunter, 
of Brunswick-squarc. 

At St. GeoigeVf church, Bloomsbury, 
Robert Lewis, esq. of West Plean, Stir¬ 
lingshire, to Miss Margaret Hunter, of 
Montague-street, Russcll-sqnaie. 

Col. Sir Dudley St. Leger Hill, k. c. b. 
to Miss Caroline Drury Hunter, of Kew. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-squaie, James 
Lester, esq. to Miss Felton. 

The Hon. F. C. Cavendish, m.p. Major 
9th Lancers, son of Lord George Caven¬ 
dish, to Frances-Susan, widow of the Hon. 
Frederick Howard. 

Baron Chas. Philip dc Thierry, of St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. to Emily, daughter 
of the Rev. Archdeacon Rudge. 

Mr. William King, of Welbeck-strect, 
to Miss M. Thornton, of Clay ton-place, 
Kenniugton, 

Mr. C. B. Stntficld, of Grove-place, 
Hackney, to Miss Eliza Lewis, of Crutchcd 
Friars. 

Mr. W. Stark, jnn. of Cheapside, to 
Miss Anna Maria Hancock, of Parndon, 
Essex. 

At St. George’s, Lieut. W. Bohnn Bow- 
3*, of the ji.n. to Frances, daughter of 
the late Capt. Beck, of the East India 
Company's Service. 

John Haiue, esq. of Great Corain-street, 
to Mis® Harriet Booth by, of West Grove- 
house, Sheffield. 

At St. Panrras, the Rev. John Rnddcll, 
a.m. of Chrixt’s-collcge, Cambridge, to 
Miss Mary Peyton,'of Bromptou. 

Joseph Ilousoii, esq. of Lincoln's Inn- 
fields, to Miss Sophia Catharine Tuckctt, 
of St. Christopher. 

Capt. Sir Thomas Staines, r.n, to Miss 
Sarah Touriiay Bargravc, of Eastry, Kent. 

Edward Walker, esq. of Blackheath, to 
Miss Eliza Fawcett, of Aynho, Northamp¬ 
tonshire. 

At Mary-le-bone, the Rev. J. Peter 
Chambers, rector of Hedenham, Norfolk, 
to Miss Anna Maria Maxwell, of Harley* 
street. 

DIED. 
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DIED. At Spa-fields Chapel-honse, 63, the 

In York-strCet, St. Janies’s-aquare, Lady Rev. T. Bennett, of Birmingham, a mi- 
Agill, wife of Gen. Sir C. A. bart. nister iu the Countess of Huntingdon's 

In Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, 45, connection. 
the H»n. Arabella St. John, wife of Gen. At Dunham Massey, Cheshire,in the 8Sd 
the Hon. St. John, and sister to Earl year of his age, George Hairy earl of 
Ciaven. , Stamford and Warrington, Lord Lieutenant 

In Portngdtstrect, 38 , John Stratton, of the county, Ac. He manicd, in 1763, 
esq. of Faiiluiigoc-lodgc, Northampton* Lady Henrietta Cavendish Bcritinck, se- 
shire. cond daughter of William second dnke 

In Harley-Mreet, G. Barclay, esq. of of Portland} and is succeeded by George 
Buiford lodge, Surrey. Harry Lord Grey. 

T. II. Robinson, esq. 27, of Baker-street, In his 42d year, Mr. F. JV. Blugdon, 
Portman-square. an active and laborious writer for the press, 

At Winchmore-hill, 88, T. Holmes, esq. and some time co-editor of Hie Morning 
In Queen Anne-street West, Lieut. Gat. Rost newspaper. He began his career as 
Sir James Ciimpbell, bai t, of Inverneil. a horn-boy to vend the Sun newspaper. 
At Kentish Town, 68, C. Wyatt, esq. of whenever it contained extraordinary news; 
Bedford-row. then became amanuensis to the late Dr. 

At Cioydon, 91, Elizabeth, wife of John Willich, tinder whom he studied the Ger- 


Crane, esq. 

At Sooth Lambeth, 78, Mrs. Wigan. 

At Islington, 60, the Itev. Dr. Jarment, 
many years a respectable minister of tbe 
Scots chapel, Oxendon-stiuet. 

In New North-street, Red Lion-square, 
85, Mrs." Ann Porter. 

At Upper Edmonton, 83, Margaret, 
widow of the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, of Lynn. 

In Kensiiigton-sqiiare, Anna Maria, wi¬ 
dow of the Rev. Edwaid Barker. 

In London, the wife of Lieut. Richard 
JJardinge, of the Horse Artillery. 

In Dyei's Buildings, 35, Mr. George 
Stiachan, late of Hampstead. 

The Rev. Richard Caddick, D. D. 79, 
late of Whitehall, and of Caddick-lodge, 
Fulham. Dr. C. was author of “ Hebrew 
made Easy, or an Introduction to the 
licbiew Language and “ Paul’s Epistle 
to the Runians, in Hebrew.” 

At Pulliam, hliss Marianne Bowden. 

At Clapham Common, 25, Charles Adams 
Kemble, esq. 

At Hampton Court, 77, Catharine, wi¬ 
dow-of Charles Chester, esq. of Chicbcley. 

At Greenwich, 50, Smith Child, esq. of 
the Navy Pay Office, Somerset-house. 
He was the author of “ The Whole Art 
and Mystery of Brewing Porter, Ale, and 
Table-Beer.” 

In Bcufoid-street, Bedfoid-row, George 
Curtis, esq. an Elder Brother of the Ti i- 
nity-honsc. 

Rev. T. George Blane, n. n. rector of St. 
Andrew’s, lioUioru, am! of Waimer, Kent. 

In Grosvenor-sqtim-c, W. Champion, esq.' 

Mary, wife of John Smith, partner in the 
Uxbridge bank, and a member of tbe 
Society of Friends. 

In DevoHshire-phrc, 7i,John Tunno,csq. 

In Loudon, the Rev. E. O. Smith, of 
Aspley-house, Beds, and Rector of Salford- 
curn-Holcnt. 

In Ucdford-squarc, 59, Philip Dautwey, 
esq. King’s Counsel. 

William Bond, esq. of York-place, Pen- 
touville. 

At Croydon, 74, Samuel Hetnmans , esq. 


man and French languages; and afterwards 
set up for himself as editor of a monthly 
volume of translated Travels. He soon 
alter appeared as editor of an annual vo¬ 
lume called the Flowers of Literature, 
and as conductor of a newspaper called tbe 
Phcenix, and of another, in opposition -to 
Cobbeit. But, none of ttiesc, and many 
other projects, pioviding for a growing 
family, he latterly lived on a salary de¬ 
rived from assisting in tlic conduct of 
the Morning Post. Incessant care under¬ 
mined his constitution, and lie sunk under 
a gradual decline. His connexions and 
immediate interests led him to support the 
administration ami measures of tire day; 
but, in his private character, he was amia¬ 
ble, ingenuous, and benevolent. A sub- 
scnptiou has been opened for his destitute 
widow and family. 

At Romney-terrace,Westminster, Joseph 
Moser, tsq. I.ttc one of the magistrates of 
the Police Office,Whitechapel. Mr. Moser 
was the author of scveial valuable pub¬ 
lications ; amongst them his “ Thoughts 
upon Cash, Credit, and Couutry-Uauks,'* 
8vo. 1793; “TurkishTalcs,” 2 vols. Igmo. 
1794; “Reflexions on Profane and Judi¬ 
cial Swearing,” l2mo. 1795; “ An Exami¬ 
nation of the Pamphlet entitled Thoughts 
on the English Government, 8vo. 1796;” 
are chief. Mr. M. was a descendant of a 
Swiss family; was born in Grcek-street, 
.Soho, in 1748, and was the son of Hans 
Jacob Moser, a respectable aitist. He 
was tii st placed under Ins uncle G. M„ 
Moser, esq. late keeper of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy, who intended him for the profession 
of painting in enamel. Mr. Moser con¬ 
tinued in the academy till lus tnamage in 
i?8*>; he then relinquished painting, atid 
<1-voted himself entnely to literature. 
About 1794, he wub appointed a magis¬ 
trate for Westminster. He sat first in tlie 
office in Queen-sqnaie; but, on the death 
of Serjeant Kirby, he removed to Worslup- 
st.-eet. For some years he was a leading 
correspondent in tlie European Magazine, 
and some other publications. 

WESTMINSTER 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY: 

Or, Records of very Eminent and Remarkable Persons recently deceased. 


CHARLES AUGUSTIN COULOMB, 

A Ft cnch Chemist. 

HAKL.ES Augustin Coulomb, was 
boru at Augoufeme, on the lath June, 

' 17.%, and was a member of a family that 
tad been distinguished for their public 
services in the town of Montpellier. He 
ramo to Pans win n very young, and soon 
manifested a derided ta-te lor mathe¬ 
matics. He presented to the Academy of 
jSeienm, fiom tune to time, meinoiis on 
various topics connected with piactioal 
mechanics. Soon after his return from 
America, in 1779, he divided with Van 
Swinden the pnze proposed for .the best 
cone true tinu of the mat iuer’s compass; and 
two years afterwaids, had the prize 
*wai ded him foi his paper on the theory of 
simple machines. One of the most im¬ 
portant topics which he discussed in that 
valuable memoir, is friction. He examined 
tftfc opinions of those who had already 
trttBted upon it ;he repeated, and varied 
whexpeiiments; and, piocceding upon a 
larger scale, be obtained tesults, wlncli 
we»e in many icspects novel, and alto¬ 
gether very intciesting. Sinne of the 
most canons observations which he made, 
were respecting the relation between the 
length of time m which the eifcct of fac¬ 
tion reaches its maximum quantity, and 
the amount of the weight or foice em¬ 
ployed. This relation he found to be of 
the greatest impoitancc in a piucticul 
point ot wew, and to inilueneo the tesults 
so materially, that, unless it is taken into 
account, all our calculations must be fun¬ 
damentally erioneous. For example, sup¬ 
posing tiiat the foice required to overcome 
the faction of one surtace upon another, 
as depending upon a certain pressure on 
the suifuce, when the bodies were first 
placed in contact, was lot); in a tew se¬ 
conds, it would be as g.M) or 300; and, in a 
(few days, it would increase to900 or 1000. 

lit the reseaiches to which he was led, 
in his expei minus on the. construction of 
the compass, he had occasion to pay par- 
, ttenlar attention to the cfhcts ot uliat he 
Atjrles torsion, or the resistance which the 
suspending wne opposes to the action of 
the net die in obey mg the magnetic atti ac¬ 
tion. This circumstance was the cause cf 
Coulomb’s invention of what lie denomi¬ 
nated his torsioju-biJaticc, an in-tnunent 
which he afterwar&employed very /*tcu- 
•ively for measuring minute forces,such as 
those produced by extremely small quanti¬ 
ties of electricity and magnetism. An 
account ot liis experiments on this subject, 
■was published in tbe Memoirs of thq 
Academy ot Science* for 17114, under the 
title of Theoretical and Experimental Re- 
searches «h the Force of Torsion, and tbo 


Elasticity of Metallic Threads. The action 
of tbe torsion-balance essentially consists 
inj$ie resistance which an extremely fine 
opposes to our attempts to twist it; 
attains object was to obtain an accurate 
measure of the force of this resistance. 

Coulomb had been elected a member of 
tbe academy in 1781, and now made Pans 
Jus residence, di voting himself lor some 
years almost exclusively to the investiga¬ 
tion of the sciences of electricity and mag¬ 
netism , move espt cially in endeavouring to 
pei feet their theory. He pioved by it, 
that electrical attractions and repulsions 
follow tbe gencial law of the inverse latiu 
of the squares of the distances,—a law 
which bad been assumed by preceding phi¬ 
losophers as highly piobabio, and as agree¬ 
ing generally with the phenomena, but 
which had not befordobtamed the sanction 
of direct experimental pi oof. .In the 
further,prosecution of his researches on 
the subject of electricity, Coulomb was in¬ 
duced to adopt the hypothesis of the two 
electric fluids S 

In the .science of magnetism, upon which 
Coulomb bestowed a great share of atten¬ 
tion, he supposes that alt the particles of 
the instrument arc so many paitial mag¬ 
nets, having theii opposite poles in con¬ 
tact. Tim operation of these poles wilt, in 
a great measure, be neutralized by each 
otbci, so that the two extreme poles only 
will be in a state of activity. Besides Ins 
hypothesis, he, however, made some im¬ 
portant observations on magnetism; espe¬ 
cially those that refer to the effects pio- 
dticcd upon it by tuinpeiatiiic. The ex¬ 
periments and repeal dies of Conlomh, on 
electricity and magnetism, were more di¬ 
rected to the establishment or elucidation 
of his hypotheses, than to thedevelopement 
ol any new tacts; so that, although he de¬ 
voted so much of his attention to these 
departments, he has pioduced in either of 
them very little of what canpioperly be 
considered as discoveries. 

Among the other objects to which 
Coulomb directed bis attention, we must 
nut omit to mention a memoir, which waa 
published by the academy in the year 1781, 
oil wind-mills, in whipU the author made a 
great number of experiments on the niiila 
mai Lisle, particularly directing his atten¬ 
tion to the torm of the sails, and the quan¬ 
tity of effect which they were able to pro¬ 
duce by a given force of the wind. A very 
cut ions and elaborate paper of Coulomb, 
was published m the Memoirs of the Insti¬ 
tute for the year 1798, detailing numerous 
expei iments on the quantity of power 
winch a man can exert in the course of a 
day, and on the best method of employ tog 
hia strength. 
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Coulomb supposed tiie cw« of magne¬ 
tism to be very analogous to that of elec¬ 
tricity; that there were two Magnetic 
fluid*; that their particles repel each 
other; that the particles of one fluid at¬ 
tract the particles of the other; that they 
act in the inverse ratio of the square^of 
the distances; but that the fluid is lodljpir 
entirely in tire interior of the body. " 

In the year 1800, Coulomb published, in 
the Memoirs of the Institute, a paper on 
Magnetism, and likewise one of his most 
learned essays on the cohesion of fluids. 

The events of Coulomb's life are few, 
and not particularly interesting. The 
French revolution deprived him of some 
offices which he had filled under the mo¬ 
narchy, and probably impaired his private 
property- At the dissolution of the 
academy, he felt no longer any interest in 
the metropolis, nor indeed could it be con¬ 
sidered as a place of security for any one 
distinguishes! either for talents or for ac¬ 
quisitions of a more ‘animate kind. He 
retired for some time to a small 'estate 
which lie possessed near Blois, until the 
violence of the storm was passed over, 
when he was recalled to take his place in 
the Institute, of which he continued ever 
after to be an active member. His death 
took place in his 70tb year, in consequence 
of a gradual exhaustion of the nervous sys¬ 
tem, the immediate result of a febrile 
■ attack, but probably originating in the 
decay of the system incident to the decline 
of Ide. 



JULIEN-JEAN-TiGSAK LB GALLOIS, 

Surgeon and Philologist, 
was Hie son of an honest agriculturist, in easy 
circumstances, and icceived a libeial edu¬ 
cation. He gave early signs of talent; and, 
on finishing his education, he felt a desire 
to study medicine, which he pm sued in the 
university of Caen, which reckoned among 
its medical professors, Chibourg, Le Canu, 
and Konseli, and which had produced 
Vicq-d’Azyr, Thouret, and VauquChn. 
The revolution, about this period, assumed' 
a most frightful shape. Those who still 
reiaincd some sentiments of commisera¬ 
tion, and some ideas of equity, and the 
young in particular, burning witli indig¬ 
nation, ranged themselves under the stand¬ 
ard of a party, which has since been dis- 
tinguishedas that of Federalist. Le Galiois 
became, nnder these circumstances, one 
of the leaders of the students. It is use¬ 
less, impolitic, and perhaps dangerous, to 
dwell upon those times of calamity: suf¬ 
fice it say, that the party in question was 
crushed in Calvados, as well as throughout 
France; and that Le Galloi'a, obliged to 
fiy, hid himself first at Paris, where he 
was discovered; that he* took refuge 
among the sciences, and was so fortunate 
as to be employed in the manufectare of 
saltpetre, in * department at a distance 


tLeGaimt. 

^Jpoo Hie formation of the 
three schools of medicine, be returned to 
Paris, where lie was received as one of 
the pupils from the departments; among 
his fellow-students he was distinguished* 
and began, by fixing the attention of 
learned world npon him, by his Thesis fa 
the doctorate on the following question! 

“ Is the blood identically the same iii d| > 
the vessels which it passes tliroughi" Tjiia r 
production announced a man of science, 
who was determined to proceed in his 
studies by the thorny, bat otherwise fer¬ 
tile, road of experience. 

Le Galiois slioi tly afterwards took part 
in the discussions occasioned by the famous 
thesis of Boulet, who, in an ingenious and ' 
erudite paradox, threw some doubt aat*; 
the existence of Hippocrates. Suddenly,, 
a grand idea struck Le Galiois, and ab- s 
sorbed all the faculties of his mind. He* • 
sought for the solution of the boldest piw-; , 
bleni,—for he sought nothing less than the 
discovery of the principle of life 1 The’ 
history of the sciences exhibits to us 
first chemists, as almost all occupied fair., 
centuries with the transmutation of tlgg- 
metals, and tire universal panacea. They 
could neither create gold, nor prolong the 
life of men, and yet they enriched the art* 
with numerous useful processes, and me¬ 
dicine with several powerful remedies. 
Le Galiois did not succeed auy more than 
they, in determining in wliat life precisely 
consists; and peihaps it is not given to 
the feeble intelligence of man, to discover^ 
the primordial laws of the great pheno¬ 
mena of our organisation; bur, in seeking . 
for the solution of a question still undecided, 
Le Galiois threw gicat light on several 
very important points in physiology. He 
is, in Hus respect, the most distinguished 
man which the Fiencli school of mo-, 
dicinc has produced since Bichat. 

The labours of Le Galiois are contained 
in a work entitled “ Experiments on U» 
Principle of Life, particularly on that of 
the Motion of the Heifrt, and.on the Seat 
of this Principle.” This valuable collec¬ 
tion of facts has produced a wotk equally 
important, viz. tire Report made on thw , 
subject to the first class of the Institute, by, 
Baron Humboldt, so dear to the sciences,., . 
and Halle and Percy. These gentlemen, 
caused to be repeated before them, first, 
the‘series of experiments relative to tho 
principle of the inspiratory movements; 
secondly, the experiment)! relative to the 
principle of the powers pftipe heart. Bat 
these subjects cannot be ghaljzed in the 
piesent discourse. „ 

Le Galiois has also left a work on the 
teeth of the rabbit and the guinea-pig, on 
the duration of gestation in the hitter 
animal, and on the relaxation of tlie sym¬ 
physis pubis at the moment of parturition. ’ 
The observations and experiments on these,,. 
Various subjects, were made while Ll 

G allots 
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Gallois was enquiring into the principle Bjcetre. He lived in Paris; and, it was 
of life. when proceeding on foot to his duty, as 

Lc Gallois, who was qualified by his he frequently did, that he was attacked 
education and talents to practise cither by a peripneumonia, to wltich he fell a 
surgery or medicine, adhered to the latter victim in the beginning of February, 1818, 
branc h of the healing art. He had been leaving an interesting family, inconsolable 
nearly a twelvemonth physician to the for his loss. 

PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 

With all tht Marriages and Deaths. 


ROTHUMBBRLAND AND DURHAM. 

NUMEROUSand respectable meet¬ 
ing of merchants and traders, lately 
took place at Newcastle, when it wsfs 
resolved unanimously to petition against 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill, as tending to 
destroy the commercial intercourse of 
this country with South America. 

Married.] Mr. R. Jamieson, to Miss. E. 
Johnson, both of Newcastle.—Mr. W. 
Hackwoitli, of Newcastle, to Miss A. 
Hugh, of Durham.—Mr. W. Proctor, of 
Jam don, to Miss M. A, Proctor, of New¬ 
castle.—Mr. J. Potts, to Miss M. Blair: 
Mr. A. Gleason, to Miss E. Eaton : Mr. 
J. Allison, to Miss Couigon: all of Dur¬ 
ham.—-Mr. G. Gillmorc, of the Diirbam- 
road, to Miss Todd, of Gateshead.—Jo¬ 
seph Hawks, esq. of Gateshead, to Miss 
F. S. Hawks.—Mr. K. Bell, toMiss .S. Hull, 
both of North Shields.—Mr. A. Muir, to 
Miss M. Blytli, both of Sunderland.—Mr. 
Mann, to Miss Donuison, both of Bishop- 
wearmouth. — William Barley, esq. of 
Stockton, to Miss D'Oyley, of Siou-hill, 
riearThirsk.—Mr. M. Barker, to Miss J. 
Dixon, both of Hexham.—Mr. W. Pic¬ 
kering, to Mrs. Cockburn, both of Chcs- 
ter-le-street.-Mr. J. Dow, of Rrcukspatli, 
to Miss A. Moody, of Gateshead.—Mr. 
J. Gillespy, of Coastly-Buinfoot, to Miss 
Porteous, of Hexham. 

Died.] At Newcastle, in Percy-street, 
81, Dorothy, w idow of John Backhouse, 
esq.—At Caldbeck, much respected, 34, 
Mr. J. W. Spearman.—In Eldon-row, 67, 
Mrs. Temple, deservedly regretted.—In 
Pilgrim-street, 34, Mr. E. Robson, much 
respected.—Mr. H. Forster, suddenly.— 
la Percj-street, 73, Mr. T. Wardle. 

At Dnrham, 86, the Rev. T. Hayes, 
yicar of St. Oswald’s, deservedly lament¬ 
ed.—51, Mrs. M. Pinckney.—In Gilli- 
gate, Mrs. Castle, widow of Samuel C. esq. 

At North Shields, o3, Mr.'P. Eales.— 
S3, Mrs. A. Foster.—44, Mrs. A. Dox- 
ford.—65, Mrs. M, Foster.—43, Mrs. M. 
Storey.—80, SJrs, A. Storey.—97, Mrs. 
J. Gordon. 

At South Shields, 63, Mr. S. Wilson, 
much respected. 

At Sniiderland, Mrs. T. Thompson.— 
91, Miss Walton, deservedly respected.— 
Mrs. C. Gowlaud. 

At Barnardcastle, 49, Mr, R, Richard- 
ton.—30, Mr. C. Hodgson. . 


At Bishopwearmonth, 63, Mr. J. Moor. 
—32, Mr. J. M illar. 

At Monkwcarmouth, 87, Mrs. Parkin¬ 
son. 

At Stockton, at ail advanced age, Mr. 
W. Wrightson, deservedly lexpected. 

At Great Bavingtou, John Bailey, esq, 
of Chillingham, Northumberland, 68, au¬ 
thor of the very able Agricultural Repoit 
of the county of Durham, and joint writer 
with Mr. Gulley, of the equally able Nor¬ 
thumberland Ueporf, drawn up for the 
Board of Agriculture. Few men possessed 
greater skill in rural economy, or managed 
such extensive concerns in laud-agency, 
with more esteem and respect. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Carlisle and its neighbourhood have, 
within the month, been considerably 
alarmed and agitated, by assemblages of 
between two and three thousand unem¬ 
ployed distressed weavers. Notwith¬ 
standing the evident uppearahee of want 
ami extreme wretchedness, they preserved 
the utmost order and decorum. They 
held several meetings; and finally pnbluli- 
cd an Appeal “ to the public feeling/’ in 
which they state some lamentable facts,— 
of men once healthy and strong, reduced 
to second childhood;—of mothers incapa¬ 
ble of giving nourishment to infants, the 
natural source being dried and exhausted; 
—of children rarnivoroiisly anxious for 
their meal (their sole sustenance,) of po¬ 
tatoes! They add, “We are now ar¬ 
rived at a pitch of wretchedness and mi¬ 
sery, such as, 1 we sincerely believe, has 
never existedin any country,iu timeot pro¬ 
found peace, except visited by a natural 
famine. We arc a powerful people, ami 
yet wc want strength,—wc arc an indus¬ 
trious people, and yet we want bread ;— 
whatever the cause may be, we will not 
at this moment pretdid to determine, but 
the effects are dreadful to be contem¬ 
plated, and still more horrible to experi¬ 
ence.” The masters ultimately agreed to 
some little advance; and, in consequence, 
many of these afflicted people have ic- 
tumed to their work. 

Sevnal experienced agricullmists lately 
arrived at Carlisle, to transpoit them¬ 
selves to America. 

Married.] Mr. J. Tomlinson, to Miss 
J. Snowden; Mr. J. Henry, to Miss K. 

Oliphant; 
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lift of OarfislA-^-John tVmwtfl, esd.of 
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I tolfos frMf Mii<s Band :Mf. Tysdfc; 

Min B. Wilde: ail of Mary, 

Whiteside, esq. of'Work tauten, 

•C. Ha> ton —.Jane* Gaudy, eeq. ofj&o- 
da], to Mrs. Mansfield; of vtsndrfx,—Mr'. 

J. Askew, to Min A. Hamel; ufRaven* 
gless.—Capt. Waters, to Mtss Branth* 
.Watto, both of -Kirkland.—Mr. W.Tyson, 

Of Windermere, to Min E. Hula&idWtai, 
of Kendal." * . * 

Died.] At Carlisle, 63, Mr. J. Walton. 
-W, #Jrt. J. Sanderson.—78,‘ Mr; R. 
l.amb.-'i'TT, Mrs. Goo<tfciiow.—3P, Mr. 
W. Creighton. 

At Peurith, 57, MrsafH. Williamson.— 
64, Mrs. M. Barker.—VI, Mr. J. Mii- 
boume.*m&£, Mr. 6. Richardson. • 

At WUoInvni, 33, Mr. O. Key.— 
Min ddh<t*on.—Mr. 3. JRicbardnw. 

At Mary port, 81, Mrs. A. Paribt. 

At Kendal, 81, Mr. J. Garnett* 
VosalHiss. 

Petitions against the wool-tax have 
been forwarded fiom all qnarters in the 
maunfadturing districts, particularly from 
tim West Rfdinas 5 That from Huddersfield, 
consisted of forty skins of parclimouf, 
oknetydDfed with signatures. 

A very numerous assemblage of unem- 
plsyed^workmen took place lately on 
Htimriet Mifor, in the virinity of Leeds, 
for the pttrpese of suggesting a remedy for 
the#-general distiess. After some discus, 
sion, in which several energetic speeches 
were delivered, the following resolutions 
were unanimously agreed to: “That Eng¬ 
land has been involved in a most ruinous, 
expensive, and unnecessary, war, for a 
quarter of a century. That, as far as we 
candncover, its object was the perpetuity 
<£ the tythe-system and legitimacy, and 
not the welfare and happiness oft fie pro- 
duotive-classes. That the supjvtdrs of 
the notion, the agriculturists, the nfof- . 
*hant%artists, manufacturers, and «rtt 
rans, wife repeatedly a sen red that indem¬ 
nity fkf -the p«w, add security for the 
fntuj^^re the objects of the said bloody 
war. 1 That, from the circumstances which 
are-now t&mig place, the above objects 
afo eutki eiyio st sightqf; tlie regrets of the 
kiag flftrifiBij andrthe only hope of reward 
for uatwuff’uiiCrtton, (so often held forth 
«»fMfcftatiiep'll Id: pitlent suffering),—a 
«ftlie4iaW?dffi ItofteM, is d**b- 
edwornhaw Wttb innftit,T&d' our distresses 
Uweby*rdtted.ii« f i«SMfe;' TM ah 
"WM cart be oMaid&rBBf 1 fobmi oat- 
•#«*: thafWe amply possess the inpans; 
and, -if wefkRifo^rapt them with vigour, 
"jew ly to persevere, we shall merit 
ev ^f privation which wd may have to 
entiure,' and 8«*me the detestation Of 
MOkTiiiv Mag. No. 3V7. 


that wh? 
tionto-another/* 

The letely-discovmff mhM 
Harro wgate,"has been RNfafetfi ana fotfod 
tobe die same ai'Kmt,*t r lE^fonhaqfc. 

Dfitrrhd{) Mr.T.Vtercftrf, iff Fork,'*! 
■Mm M. fobotsma,.-ef Leeds.—Mr. jfc 
Lister, to Miss H. Lpckwood: Mr. T, 
Tell, to Miss M. HSrfadinc: Mr. W. 
Kedditl, to MiisM. Moorcinc: aH of Hull. 
^T. Bentley Locke, esq. of HulJ.to Miss 
M. A. Winter, of Leeds.—MftTCmed, 
of Leeds, to MBs R. Emmet, Jf Ifilipt. 
—Mr. 3. Banks*, to MhW'IrtiRMf of 
fforthallertbn.—Mr. G. Taylor, oh Hud¬ 
dersfield, to-Miss M. North, or AlrimWl- 
bury.—Mr-J, Wood, of Huddch-nfMa,*®* 
Miss HnVst, of Islington.—M r. G-Me '" ’ 
of Huddersfield, to Mrs. Fofetndjnijbf” 
nforgadgs.—Mr. W. Crump, of Bevi 
to Miss T. Borden, of Cherry BtirtOm^r 
Mr. N. Firth, of Burnley, to Miq^ 
Hardaker, of Skipton,—Mr. J. W alley, 
Miss Knowles, both of Holbeck.—M ' 1 
Walker, of Armley, to Miss E. Smijt 
Leeds—Mr. J. Bertram, inn. of Wei 
to Miss H. Padget, of South Cave.—Hi 
Sorby, esq. of H«H Carr, to Miss A, 
bert,.of Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 

Died.] At York, in Petergaw, 3$, ISns 
E. Fowler, regretted.—56, Anna Mqria, 
wife of Joshua Compton, esq. ofEdblfc. 
hall, deservedly regretted .—tff Hr. ff, 
Rushy. *T 

At-Hull, ?9, Mrs. "E. Gr<ogerr~^(iif, 
mncli respected, Mr. Robt, Pock, 
wards of tdhnty years printer and ptw- 
prletor of Tht Hull Packet.— 73, Mr. J, 
Wilson, deservedly respected.’ - 
At Leeds, on Mill-hili, 56, Mr*. J.,Da¬ 
venport.—S3, Miss M. Lotam— 
Jowitt.—40, Mrs. E. Maim, deservedly 
respected.— S9, Mr. F. Sharp.' 

At Halifax, 48, Mr. J. W. Jacobs.—Mr. 
M. Patterson.—80, Miss Kershaw,, uni* 
vcraatly respected.—43, Mr, J.fienttey.. 
At Sheffield, Mrs. E.' Bjyley. 

At Doncaster, Mr. J. Littlewood, snd« 
denly. 

At Huddersfield, Mr. W. Brown.— 

W. Beaumont. * n 

At Beverley, 66, Mr, J. Robinson,' 
sorvedty lamented.—86, Gen. Garth, 
of the 17 th regt. foot.—54, Mia. J, 
son.—93, MV. E. Harding: 


I. H. Kingston, 
vitt. 

wood, e% 



At Bridlington, 27,; 

At Hessle, 73, Mr. 1 
At Ripou, go, Willis 

The port of Liverpool exhibited, wifhln 
the montfi, the phenomenon o# 
rican steam-vessel, whielt had 'bs$w .*jg. 
vigswd |Sy thatpgenry across.tbeAtlahtlcl 
TtfismVd.] The Rev. ThoS NtAolSbq,^ “ 
Mis* M. Knightj both nf Lancaster.—I' 

J. Askew, of Lancaster, to Miss. A. lL 
iht, of RavengUss.—Mr. J. G. Frost, 

4 D Manchester, 
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Manchester, fo Miss J. Whitley, of War- 
riugfcMi.—rMr. P, Bronifield LUherland, of 
Miches ter, to Miss El Buckley, of Roch¬ 
dale.—Mr. R. Robinson, to Miss M. A. 
Rale: Jdr. W, Soares brick, to Miss Ha¬ 
mer: Mr,,G. Fearon, to Miss Gibson: 
Mr. J. Wain wright, to Miss M. Taylor: 
all of Liverpool,—Mr. J. Parr, of Liver¬ 
pool, to Miss E. Mcicer, of Aintree.-—Mr. 
Wood, of Liverpool, to Miss Taylor, of 
Chester.—Mr. (J. Thomley, of Liverpool, 
to Miss Crcsswell, of Huddersfield.—Mr. 
J. Hudson, of Preston Old Bank, to Miss 
M. Gtahain, of Garslang-c.hurch Town.— 
Richard.Maitland, M.t>..of Blackburn, to 
Miss E. Dean, of Upliolland.—Mr. J. 
Betley, of Gars ton, to Miss C. Moliucus, 
of West Derby.—-Mr. J. Brown, to Miss 
L. Hardy, both of Clmrlton-ciim-Hardy.— 
Me. W. Scott, of Worslcy, to .Miss S. 
Bradbum, of Kccles.—Mr. W. Bashall, of 
Bamber.bridge, to Miss M. Boardinau, of 
Farrington. 

. Died,] At Manchester, Mr. J. Law¬ 
rence Holt.—43, Mr. J. M. Tayloi—78, 
Mr. D. Philips.—Mr. Rogers, of the firm 
Messrs. Christie and Co.—In King- 
street, at an advanced age, Miss Hall. 

At Salford, 57, Mrs. Robinson, gene¬ 
rally te^retted.—In Greengaic, 51, Mrs. 
S. Smith, ranch respected. 

At Liverpool, <37, Mrs. E. Coppel.—In 
Byidgewater-street, Mis. Sheriff. — 25, 
Mrs, J» Barwiac.—86, Mrs. E. Park.—41, 
Mr. W. Dewliurst,—In St. Panl’s-square, 
Of, Mrs.8wettenhaiti.—- InChristian-street, 
*9, Mrs. J. Marshall. , 

At PreRton, Mr. H. Scott, attorney.— 
69, Mrs. Hntton.—Mr. D. Aipsworth, of 
the turn of Messrs. Ainsworth, Catterall, 
and Co. , 

At Warrington, Mr. Wagstuff. 

CHESHIli K. t 

A new bridge is building over the Elles¬ 
mere canal, in Chester, to connect Fore¬ 
gate-street with Flookersbtook. 

■ Married .} Mr. J.- Wynne, to Miss C. 
Phseuix, of Noitligate-street: Mr. R. 
Spence, to Miss Jones: Mr. Read, to 
Mias & Fields: all of Chester.—Mr. 
Boucher, of Chester,, to Miss Cain- 
brill, of Stouting Court,’ Kent.—rMi . J. 
Healing, jnn. of Paikgate-house, to Miss 
M> Bitbell, ofSliotton.—Mr. Thompson, of 
Nantwicb, to Miss Brown, of Hanley.— 
Mr, P. Venables, of Middle,wich, to Miss 
A. Galley, of Congleton.—Mr. W. G testy, 
to Miss T. Buckley, botli of Over. 

Vied.] At Chester, Mr. Onne, sud¬ 
denly.—Stephen Leeke, esq. suddenly.— 
In Eaton-road, Mr. Bosley, solicitor.—s5, 
Anna Elizabeth, daughter of Col. Barn- 
ston.—Mr, C- Ladmore.—In Handliridge, 
Miss S. Kendrick.—In Pepper-street, 72, 
Mr. F. Whittle, deservedly icspected. 

At Knutsford, 24, Miss E. Evans. 

At Cheadle Buckley, 39, Robert Har¬ 
rison, esq. deservedly respected, a magis¬ 
trate for the counties of Chester and Lan¬ 


caster.—At- Norlcydiall, George Whitley, 
esq.—At Stapleford, J. Caveley, esq.—At 
DoJcott, at an advanced age. Mis* Wil¬ 
liams.—At Chohuoiideston, 70, Mr. P. 
Statham,, 

At Macclesfield, 59, S. Woolcot, esq. 
of Southmoltbn, Devonshire, trigonome¬ 
trical surveyor. For the last twenty 
years, lie had beep incessantly employed in 
the service of his country, on the grand 
tt igonotnetrical survey of England, Scot¬ 
land, and Wales; a* survey which, since 
the decease of the late Col. Williams, 
has been ably conducted by Col, Mudt>e, 
r.R.$., his worthy successor, assisted by 
Capt. Colby, his excellent coadjutor, 
who, at Macclesfield, on the Friday fol¬ 
lowing, paid the last sad tribute of affec¬ 
tion to the rema’ns of his highly-valued 
and lamented ft icnd. As a man, he was 
amiable, without a spot, without a blemish; 
as a scholar, mostexcellent; his taste was 
chaste and correct, his judgment bound. 
In Ihe arduous, but noble, field of science 
and investigation,fcv were his equals, and 
none his superior*. Iii the deepest and 
most abstruse parts of the mathematics, 
he had latterly inadrseveral new and im¬ 
portant discoveries, which had hitheitu 
escaped Ihe utmost penetration of the 
ablest mathematicians of England and of 
France; but which he elucidated gnd 
explained. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Bloiley, of St. PcteiV 
stieet, to Miss E. Slmw, both of Derby.— 
Mr. Geo. Lowe, to Miss Li Chamberlain, 
of Dei by.—Mr. W. C. Smith, of ChestQi- 
field, to Miss A. Stanniforth, of Sheffield. 
—Joseph Graham, esq. of Chesterfield, to 
Mks Lucas.—Mi. R. Dawson, of London, 
to Miss S. A. Harrison, of Chiton.—Mi. 
W. Briggs, to Miss Brings, both of Thul- 
ston. 

Died.] At Dciby, Mrs. Whcildon, wi¬ 
dow of Sauipsoh W» esq.— Mrs. 'Ann 
Handford.—U5, Mr. J. Bingham. — fv, 
Mrs. W. Jones.—In Bridge-gate, 52, Mf. 
Church.—31, Mr. W. Ingham.—50, Mr. 
T. Cockayne. 

At Chesteifield, Mrs. Hardy. 

At Hartshorn, 44, John Taylor, esq.— 
At Brampton, MJ*s J- Radford, of Stouey 
Middleton.—At Bakewell, 02, Mr. Janies 
Bossley.—At Rowsley, 26, Mr. G. Blount. 
—At Hansom Grange, 43, Mrs. Gould. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

A numerous meefmg of liiannfacturers 
lately took place at Nottingham, on the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill, when a petition to 
the House of Commons wds unanimously 
agtecd upon. It elated their belief, that 
if passed into a law, it would annihilate 
the. existing commerce with South Ame¬ 
rica. 

Married.] John Hail, esq. to Miss H. 
Ward: Mr. R. Wightman, to Bliss Skel* 
Ion: all of Nottingham.—Mr. Fletcher, 
of the High Pavement; Nottingham, tu 

Mbs 
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Mi# M. Allen, of Draybrook-house.— 
Mr, A. W. Wright, of Nottingham,'to Miss 
E. H. Palmer, of Hridgford-on-th'e-Hill. 
—Mr, J, E. JIauison, of Nottingham, to 
Miss Brorkmen, of Mdntficld —'Mr. G. 
Uir'y, of fiottinghain, to Mbs Hill, of 
Camden-town.—Mr. J. W. Graham, at 
Mansfield, to Miss S. Brooke, of Old 
Moor House.—Mr. W. Whitwoith, to 
Miss H. Wood, both 6f Bingham. 

Died.] At NtWtiujfham, in Park-row, 
jtlr. It. Townend, deservedly regretted — 
its, Mr. J. Carter.--In York-street, 73, Mr. 
K. Oakland — 2 ft, Mrs. A. Trenthaiu, just¬ 
ly csleeuii'd. —in Plumtree-street, 3 1 , 
Mrs. It. Warsop.—In Goose-gillc, Sir. J. 
Bullcr. 

At Newark, Mrs. Dale.—Mrs. Catlif, 
suddenly.— 77, Mis. J. Bern ft.—00, Mrs. 
Jackson. y 

At Mansfield, 80, George Cartwright, 
esq. who was* aide-de-camp to the late 
Marquis of Granby, and brother to 
Major Cartwright, tliogfeforincr. 

LINCOLNSHIRE* 

A mineral spring, stiongly possessed of 
diuretic and tonic propci ties, has recently 
been discovered in the commonable mea¬ 
dows between Stamfmd and Tin well, near 
the waterfall of the river Welland. 

The fen countries in Lincoln and Cam¬ 
bridgeshire have been so much inun¬ 
dated front the late heavy rains, tlmt many 
of the wheat crops have been destroyed, 
and a large extent of land, intended for 
spring coin, cannot be sown this year. 
More than 5000 acre* of the finest land 
have been deluged, between Boston and 
Market-Deeping, by a breach in the river 
banks. 

Married.] The Rev. Geo. Wright, of 
Stamford, to Mbs E. Jordan, of Bcr- 
ncr's-liaJl.—The Itev. John Kail Welliy, 
of l>:inton-hall, to Eltz.i, daughter ot the 
late Rev. H. A. Hall. 

Died.] At Lincoln, 40, John Nolthorpc, 
esq. btothcr to the Duchess of St. Albans. 

LEICFSTEH AND RUTLAND. 

Several poor have lately been removed 
from Hie village of Harwell, Leicestershire, 
to Liverpool, to embark for America: 
their cxponces were defrayed from die 
poor-rate. . 

Married.] Mr. Houghton, to Miss Cliea- 
dlo, both of Lntterwmtli.—Mr. J. Smith, 
of Qtieenboroiigb, to»JUis* A. Clark, of 
Leicester.—Mr. Geo. Hyce, to Miss M. 
Chamberlain, of Oakham.—Mr. T. Bracc- 
biidge, of Bclgravc, to Miss M. Goudc, 
of Cpssiogton.—John Tobias Has cock, 
esq, .of East Norton, to Miss LcVen, of 
Tlun.vdngton-Grange. 

Dicd.J At Leicester, 41, Mr. W. Jar¬ 
vis.—Mrs. J..Gill.—In Squthgate-slreet, 
Mr. Windham.—Mr. C, Collinson.—7-1, 
Mis. Pick. 

At Hinckley, 68, Samuel Cottcrell, 
W.D. universally respected. 


At Longhborongh, Mr. Prearson.— 
46, Mrs. imesdn.—74, ! Mrs. T. Flavel, 
suddenly. 

At Monntsorrei, Mr, Biddle.—At Cas¬ 
tle Donington, 80, Mf. r t. Girr.' 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The poor slnrving : mechanic* of Wol¬ 
verhampton and neighbourhood lately held 
a meeting, when it w as resolved to for¬ 
ward a petition to Hie President of the 
Pitt Club for relief! 

The trade of Wolverhampton Is id a 
most miserable state. The order of tiling* 
there is completely inverted. Now, the 
ia-t resource of a staiv ng journeyman tit 
tirset up master: the poor wretch sell* his 
bed, and buys an anvil; and, havingmann- 
fnctnred a lew articles, hawks them to the 
different* merchants for what lie can get * 
but these articles fetch little more than the 
price of the raw material. He might 
have previously received 10*. a-week a* 
a servant; but now, beis lncky if lid reach 
7s. as a master manufacturer!— Nutting* 
hum Review. 

Married.] Mr. Key, of Lichfield, to 
Miss Brown, of Edimore.—Mr. H. B» 
Elwell, of Wolverhampton, to Mis* 'H, 
Eden Smith, of Hammersmith.'—Mr. J. 
P. Barker, of Tideswell, to Mts. Beach, 
of Uttoxeter.—Mr. Clarke, of Lane End, 
to Miss Shelley, of Wolverhampton.— MK 
H. 'I'utbury, to Miss S. Chawner, of Lees- 
hall. 

Died.] At Wolverhampton, Mrs. E." 
Chambers.—In St. John’s-sqnare, Miss 
Kaye. 

At Walsall, Mr*. Rebecca Pratt. 

At Bnr.-lem, 9?, Mr. J. Gallimore. * 

At Clicadle, Vi, William Ingleby, esq. 
deserve lly lamented.—At Sandon,59,Mr. 
ilandlcy.—At Wmsliill, 68, Mr. T. Hallam. 

WAR WICKS HI UE. 

The distresses of Birmingham are In¬ 
creasing beyond all precedent: the crowd!! 
of applicants for pitiocliial relief, exceed 
the worst periods of the late minotis wdr. 
On whatever side wo look, we find no. 
thing but snspicion and dismay—manufac¬ 
tories closed fiu one? two, or three months, 
till trade shall have improved, or others 
opened partially for two or three days hi 
the week, just to enable the industrious 
mechanic to drag out his wearisome ex¬ 
istence. American orders there are aoltt? 
unr can cash be obtained for What lnts 
been exported thither.—-drgw*. -P 

Married.] Mr. T. Parkes, to Mi** 'C. 
Cooper : Mr. J. Stevens, of High street, 
to Miss S. Selkirk: ME J. Dank*,' to 
Miss C. Ashford : all of Birmingham. 
—Mr. S. Ansel!, of Birmingham, to Min 
S. 1*. Salt, of Dale End.—Mr. W. Oxen- 
bonld, of Worcester-street, Birmingham, 
to Mis* M. Hell, of Tipton.-—Mr; J*. But- 
well, to Mrs. Stubbs: both of l>eri tend. 

- -Mr. T. Brcttall, of West Bromwich, to 
Miss C. Ensor, of Snnw-hili, Birmingham, 
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—Mr. J. Thompson, of Si lihull, to Miss 
A. Howe, of Deritend. 

Died.] At Warwick, 63, John Bohmi 
Smyth, esq. mayor of that boiotigli.—At 
Birmingham, in St. Bartholomew-sweet, 
67, Mr. G. Smith, deservedly icgietted. 
—70, Mr. W. Cattell.—In Worccster- 
■treet, 8?, Mr. T. Wilson.—Mrs. S. Mat. 
Beardswortli.—In Digbeth, Mrs. A. Hoi- 
ling ton.—69, Mrs. T. Clowe*.—In New* 
bali-sticet, Mrs. M. Hurd.—In Naviga¬ 
tion-row, 50, Mrs. C. Bayliss. 

At Coventry, 7.1, Capt. Wra. Whiston, 
late of the 6th regiment of foot. 

At West Bromwich, 76, Miss. S. Brown. 

At Rennett's-hilI, 76, Miss Reynolds, 
latte of London, niece of W. Hutton, esq. 
and a veiy amiable young lady. 

SHROPSHIRE. • 

Married.] William Cullis, esq. R. w. 
of Gopford Cottage, to Miss Baugh, of 
Ludlow.—-Randle Wood field, esq. of Wel¬ 
lington Cross, to Miss Martha Mullenoi,of 
Steel.—Thus. W. Perks, esq. of Sutlou- 
hiH, to Miss 8. Hazle wood, of Bridgenorth. 
Mr. Deakin, of Woodstde, to Miss Parr, 
of the Clive. 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, Miss Webster. 

At Newport, Mr. Lea. 

At Church Preen, Mrs. Mary Poole.— 
At Meole, 69, Mr. H. Minton.—At Melli- 
chope-purk, Si is. S. Eastliope, deservedly 
regretted—At Great Berwick, 50, Kicd. 
Betton, esq. major in the .Shropshire mi¬ 
litia, deservedly lamented. 

WOttf KSTEKtitf lit E. 

An association lias lately been formed, 
under the n|>pcllatioii of the “ Worcester¬ 
shire Association for the Protection of 
Agricultiiie.” 

The foundation-stone of an elegant and 
commodious Public Library and Music- 
room, at Malvern, was lately laid hv the 
Rev. H. Caul, vicar. The site ot this 
Intended handsome edifice is peculiarly 
convenient, being placed between the two 
hotels, and adjoining llie new and com¬ 
modious walk Uevere.ua Tin race. 

The exteusive service of Regent’s por¬ 
celain china, oidoied hy the Grand Duke 
Michael, of Russia, at Chamberlain’s ma- 
nufactoiy, at Woicester, is now coni- 
pleted. it contains views of the ditferent 
noblenfen and gcntleniou's seats, and pub¬ 
lic places ill England, Scotland, and Ire- 
l«nd, which lie visited dining hit tour. 
WtJBfli rkd.] Mr. W. Cattell, of Stonrport, 
to Miss L. Taylor, of the Bay-ticc.—Mr. 
T.Freer, of M eethly, to Sarah, and Mr. W. 
Milton, of Pershore, to Agnes, daughters 
of Mr. Guinnett, of Bishop’* Cieve. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] John llairis, asq. of Here¬ 
ford, to Miss Fiances Jones, of Foy— 
Lieut. J. W. Stiles, r. n. to Min S. F. 
Maxey, of ttyford.—Jobn.Berestord Tur¬ 
ner, esq. ot Miles Hope, to Miss Collins, 
of Blecknianton.—Richard Harcourt Sy- 
% 


R ons, esq. of Mcend-park, to Miss J. 13. 
ToUou, of Woodland Lodge.—The Rev. 
R. Hodges, of Woolbopc, to Miss M. 
A. Foley, of Newent. 

Died.) At Heieford, 71, the Rev. R. 
Underwood, rector of St Nicholas, vicar 
of St. John Baptist, rnstos of the col¬ 
lege of vicars choral, and an acting ma¬ 
gistrate of this county. 

At Ross, 68, Mr. R. Cotes, late of 
Donning ton-court .—Louisa, wife of the 
Rev. John Jones, of Langstun-Comt. 

A t Stranford, parish of Eardisbuid, in hep 
109th year, Betty Perry: she retained her 
memory good to the last. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

A meeting of the coal-merchants of 
Newport, and of the proprietors of col¬ 
lieries in its neigbbouihoud, was lately 
held at Newport, Monmouthshire, when 
distressing statements of the present situa¬ 
tion of the tiads were made, and a uni¬ 
versal conviction prevailed of tiie absolute 
necessity of speedy iVtlief. 

■/Harried.] Mr. W .aw mis borough, to Miss 
M. Coolie, both of Gloucester,—Mr. Jhs. 
Ilartland, to Miss H.Sidney, both ot Bris¬ 
tol.—Mr. C. Savcry, of Bristol, to Miss 
M. Butler, of Caerieon.—Mi. II. Q. tVm- 
wood, of Bristol, to Miss S. Hoyle, of 
Glastonbury.—Mr, J. Dando, of Biistol, 
to Miss M. Gould, ot Christ-clmtvh.—Mr. 
W. Matthews, of Duuusbourn, to Miss 
Gaidner, of Stroud.—Mr. T. Gwynti, to 
Miss M. Thurston, both ol' Timm bury. 

Died.] At Gloucester, Mr. Penn.—In 
Norfolk-buildings, 62,-Mrs. Howell, wi¬ 
dow of the Kev. James H. rector ot Glut¬ 
ton, highly and deservedly esteemed. 

At Bristol, Jas. Forsyth, o*q. late Capt. 
in the Ut agouti Guards.—In St. JamesV 
place, Kuigsdown, 70, Francis Smith, 
esq.—85, Mr. A. Mountain.—In Milk- 
street, Mr. Clarke, sen. much respected. 
—In Paiil-sfieet, Poitlaud-sqiiiirc, Miss 
Starr, of Warminster, descivcdly re* 
gicited. 

At Cheltenham, 66, Thomas Hull, 
esq. for many years the proprietor of 
that well-conducted paper the lt'i.reea- 
ter Ha aid .—The Rev. Pcploe Ward, 
d.d. rector of Cotteiiliaiu, prebendary 
of Ely, and formerly fellow of Queeu'n 
college, and resident at Cbe-tci. 

At Kidderminster, 73, Mr.T. Willis. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. H. Slater, of Oxford, to 
Miss M. Hose, of Deau-stl'cct, Gruaveuor- 
square.—Mr. T. Margetis, jnn. to Mi«s 
A. Bisliop, both of Old VVuodstogk-—The 
Rev. 'G.SeaHe, to Mis&S. Rowe, both of 
Banbury. 

Diedi], At Oxford, 77, Mr. William 
Dry, seu. desetvedly respected.—In Ca- 
themie-street, at an advanced age, Mis. 
Gill.—In St. Clement’s, 85, Mr. G. Wil¬ 
kinson -94, Mrs. F.. Coiton.-In St. Giles’s, 
68, Mr. W. Keen, deservedly respected. 
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At Banbury, Mr. Cockcril. 

At Thame, 80, Mrs. .1. Led bet er. 

At Duustew, 94, Mrs. Betty Clarke 
Ciiamberlaync, daughter of the late Sir 
James C. hart, highly and deservedly es¬ 
teemed for her extensive benevolence. 

BUCKINGHAM AN l» BERKSHIRE. 

A respectable and numerons meeting 
was lately held at Heading, to oppose the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill, when a petition to 
the House of Commons was agreed to. It 
stated, that the proposed bill did not 
originate iu this country, but was offoieigu 
extraction, introduced by the ministers of 
England under the dictation of foreign 
powers. 

Married.] At Reading, Mr. J. Summer¬ 
set, to Miss li. Langley, of Oxford.— 
Edward Sawyer, esq. to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Oxhide, of Marlow.—Edmund TurbeviHo, 
r.n. to Miss West car, of Crcslow— 
Ambrose Hope Perkins, esq. of Tbriplow- 
iJnce, to Miss H. Errait, of M'elford- 
lotise. ’ # 

Dud.] At Abingdon, 67, Mr. Samuel 
Cripps,late mayoi of that town. , 

At VVyrardsbiiiy, Mr. W. Virgo. 

HERTFORD AN1> BEDFORDSHIRE. 

At a late general meeting of tanners, 
am] other agriculturists, of Hertfoidslme, 
held at Hertford, to consider of the mode 
of relief to the depressed state of agricul¬ 
ture, several energetic resolutions were 
agieed to: the following are the most coin- 
pi ehensive. “That it is the decided and una¬ 
nimous opiuion of this meeting, that, were 
due security, encouragement, and protec¬ 
tion, given to British agriculture, that one- 
iiflli more produce might easily he raised 
iu this kingdom,—a quantity more than 
equal to its wants, without the aid of fo¬ 
reign supply; and that in such case, a sur¬ 
plus of British corn would be placed upon 
tho market, which is now supplanted by 
that of foreign growth ; and that the mil¬ 
lions sow paid for foreign corn would 
then be paid to Biiusli cultivators, for 
British labour, and British industry, em¬ 
ployed tn the better cultivation of our own 
soil ; and that these millions would again 
circulate among the tradesmen, the arti- 
iaiis, and thiongh them to the manufac¬ 
tures of tin* country ; to the manifest ad¬ 
vantage of every class of the community, 
and to the ultimate benefit of the reve¬ 
nues of the kingdom.’’ 

Married.] J. Ledder, esq. of Qncndon, 
to Mist E. Williamson, of Buntingford. 

Died.] At Bedford, 60, Mr. Bryant.— 
Mr. S. Dampbell, of UUmhatn-house. 

At Buntingford, 56, Mr. D. Green, re¬ 
spected. 

At Chcllington, 46, Mr. J. Eylts. 

At Toddmgton, 7a, Mrs. Ann Potts. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.] The Rev. T. Tyron, rector of 
Bulwick, to Miss S, Whaliey, of Babhani, 


Surrey.—Mr. Guildford, of Lnffeulialu, to 
Miss Ainsliy, of Tausor. 

Died.] At Peterborough, 43, Mrs. &I. 
Figg, late of West Deeping. 

At Whittlesey, 76, Mr. W. Ground. 

CAMBRIDGE AND IIUNTINCDUNSHIHE. 

Sir Wm. Brown’s tiitcc geld medals, for 
the present year, were adjudged as follow; 
for the Gteek ode, “ Regime Ejwce- 
dium,” to Mr. Horatio Waddington, scho¬ 
lar of Trinity College*; for the Latin 
ode, “Thebic .Egyptians,” to Mr. Tiios. 
Henry Hall, scholar of Eing’s-college; 
for the epigrams^ “ Disci imen Obscurant," 
tp Mr. Richard Okcs, scholar of Bing’s 
College. The Chancellor's gold medal 
for the best Englidi ode, was adjudged 
to Mr..Thomas Babington Macaulay, of 
Trinity College: subject," “ Pompeii." 

Mairied.] J. K. Major, esq. n.s. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to Miss M. 
Jones, of Abtliorpe.—Mr. W. Simpson, of 
Cambridge, to Miss J. Wbiteclntrcli, of 
Harlton.—Lieut. Willison, r.n. to Miss 
Berry, of Thriplow.—Mi. G. Wbittby, 
of Up well, to Miss M. C. Eccies, of 
Elton. 

Died.] At Doddington, Mr. E. Ingle, 
deservedly legietted.—At Spaldwick, T!y, 
Mrs. S. Davies, widow’ ot the Kev. John 
D. vicar of Enstbam and Barham, justly 
esteemed and regteited. 

At the Government-house, Weedon, 
42, Alexander Campbell, esq. Major 
(commanding) Royal Artillery. In tins 
“honest mail," the service has lost a 
gallant soldier and able officer; society, au 
honourable, estimable member *, his asso¬ 
ciates, a loved, icspectcd companion; an 
only sister, her fraternal protector; his 
infant child, a tender patent and ex¬ 
emplary guide; au aged, heiravrd mo¬ 
ther, her pride, hope, and fondly-attached 
son ; his lamenting widowed wile, her 
friend, husband, alltiicir loos is ir re put¬ 
able ; he lived beloved, and died lamented. 
Major Campbell was the surviving son 
of the late Major A. Campbell, a dis- 
tmguisiied officer, who fell at the con¬ 
clusion of the Amei iran war, 1733, ma¬ 
ternally and paternally descended from an 
ancient Highland clan and esuited family 
in A rgylestnre, n.d. the Campbell# 1 ©!' Bar- 
caldine, a lace not unknown to fame. He 
was educated at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich ; entered the Artil¬ 
lery, 1794; was immediately sent to the 
West Indies, where he contiuued sonic 
years ; served iu Holland under the Duke 
ot York, 1795; again in the West Indies; at 
Walchcren, in 1809 ; and latterly, on the 
Peninsula. His constitution was injured, 
aud his life shortened, by severe service 
an d baneful dimes. In 18 1 0 lie married, at 
Norwich, Constance, the daughter of the 
late Francis Goatling, esq. of Colessy 

Wood, 
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"Wood* Norfolk,-by whom lie lias left inane 
ail only son and iteiiy Alexander Fran era, 
born January, 18J6. ' 

«. NORFOLK. 

Married.) Mr. Cowan, to Miss C. Rtyth. 
—Mr. H. Blake, of Magdalen Mieci, to 
MissivM. Bnves, of St. Paul’s: all of Nor. 
wicb.-—M t. T. lltcobald, of Norwich,-to 
Mm R. CHftuu, of Yaimoutli.—Mr. IV. 
Iiawrence, of Norwich, to Miss E. Fnller, 
of Yarmouth.— YV ilhmn Clark, esq. of 
Thetford, to Miss C. Eagle, of Lakcnhcath- 
Jiall.-—Mr. Jait, Jiayhow, to Miss A. 
Wahmm.—Mr. W. Johnson: to Miss Smith: 
all of Wells. 

Died.] At Norwich, 4,», Mrs. Flower, 
wife of C. F. esq.—66, Mr*. Stangroom, 

At Yarmouth, 67, Copt. S. Gunton.— 
66, Mr. T» Sutton: he hud a very'rcspec- 
talde knowledge of mechanics ami matlie- 
mutics, and was surveyor to the Corpora- 
tiou. He died suddenly on the pillar 
erecting to the memory ef Lord Nelson. 

At Dish, Mr. F. Goatling, mnch respected. 

At Downhani-Markct, Mrs. Hales. 

At Hempnatl, the Rev. C. M. Donne, 
vicar of Hempnall and Burning ham.—At 
Ilideuligm, 87, Mr. J. Batetieldor.—At 
Mattishall, 7.», Mm. Ciisp, widow of John 
C. esq, of East Derehmn. 

SUFFOLK. 

A handsome iron bridge was opened at 
Ipswich on the tilth tilt, and named the 
M ateiloo Bridge. 

Married .] Mr. J. Cook, to Miss H. 
1? reck lea, both of Bury.—C. Lipscomb, 
esq. of Alton, to Alis* Anna Maria Maulkiu, 
of Bury.—Mr. Chas. Prentice, of, South* 
wold, to Misr G, A. Briglitlcy,of Bungay. 
—W, C. B. Goodwin, to Miss C. Brumby, 
both of Yoxliird.—Mr. J. Seaman, jiin. 
of Melton, to Miss L. Clarke, of Hales* 
worth,—The Rev. T. Fawsett, of Nay- 
land, to Mits E. Davis, hue of Jamutea. 
—Mr. J. Thnrtell, of iloblaiid, .to Miss, 
Holt, of Leaden. 

Died.) At Bury, 69, Mrs. A. Ruffell, 
deservedly regretted.—62, Mr. W. Buck, 
—7‘i, William Buck, esq. 

At Ipswich, lij, Mrs. Bayes.—39, Mrs. 
Bay tea.—Mr. Spalding, late of Framling- 
ham.—82, Mr. T. Bristol—Mr. Vesey. 

At Ctace,46, Mr. ‘1’. Edmondson. 

At ftlildeBlmll, 53, Mr. G. Wilde. 

At Middleioii'hall, JVIemlliam, 70, Mr. 
poggett, greatly inspected.—At Wick* 
Iroinball, Mr. T. Bond.—At Station, 30, 
Miss E. Kingsbury. 

At lloo,hear Woodbridge, 50, Mr. Wm. 
Pitts. In 1791, Mr. Pitts was assistant 
astronomer Uv Mr, Gooch, who, together 
with Lieut. Mergiat, Jell a sacrifice to the 
cruelty of the natives* at the island of 
Woalioo (one of the Sandwich islands), in 
Capt. Vancouver’s voyage of discoveiy. 

ESSEX. 

A respectable and numerous meeting 
was lately held at Saffron Walden, when a. 


petition to the House of Cdtmnons was 
resolved iTpon against ’the new taxes. It 
was complained, that, out of the three mil¬ 
lions, two would fall on'the agriculturists. 

Married .] Hie Rev. Fred. Corselhs, 
a.m. to Miss H. Gamons, of Colchester. 
—At Harwich, Capt. Cnst, 3lM regf. to 
Miss Ward, daughter of the late Col. \V. 
of the East India Company’* service.— 
—Jolm Tysson Tyrrell', esq. of Borcham- 
luiuse, to Miks Pilkiogton, of Chevet.— 
Lieut. Geo. Beazlcy, n.is. to Miss 
Fletcher, both of Brightlhrgsea. — Mr. 
Geo. Clarke, of Wanstcad, to Miss S. 
Bryson, of Snarekbrouk-lionsc. 

Died.) At Colchester, 2 V, Mr. Randolph 
Baines. 

At Maldon, Mr. F.Tomlinson. 

At Stock, 99, Mrs. J. Oddy, deservedly 
esteemed.—At Great ChcStCrtonl,Mrs. R. 
Nottingham, nnirh lamented.—At Tburs* 
ton-hall, Ilawkedon, Mis. Wiseman, snd-, 
denly.—At Willinsale, Mr. D. Hawkins. 
—At Broxted, Thomas Leader, esq, 

KENT. 

Lord Le Despemcr, inncli to his honour, 
lias divided his estates in this County into 
small farms, aud is letting them on lone 
leases. * 

Married.) Mr. Bcnj. Baines, to Mbs 
A. Filmer.—Mr. W. Kelson, to Miss H. 
Cackcft: all of Canterbury.—The Rev. 
G. T. Andrews, of Canterbury, to Miss 
E. C. Hcberden, of Upper Brook-street, 
Loudon.—Mr. E. Norwood, of Dover, to 
Miss M. A, Pell.—Mr. J. Murray, of 
Shcernesv, lo Miss S. Smith, of Chatham. 
— Mr. K. Wooldridge, to Miss E. Squire. 
—Mr. E. Wood, to Miss A. Hopkins: all 
of Folkestone.—Mr. It. Hnmbfook, of 
Chatham, to Miss S. White, of Westbcer. 
—Mr. II. Pawley, to Miss A. Wilbry, 
both of lloisrinonden.—Wm. Gascoyne, 
c»q. of Bapcluld, to Miss S. Whitehead, 
of Teynham. 

Died.) At Canferhnry, In Bnrgate- 
street, 30, Mr. F. Bates.—23, Mrs. M. 
Hacker. 

At Rochester, in Troy-town, fjf, Mr. 
R.JVooIley.—76, J. Clark. 

At Folkestone, 35, Mrs, Robins. 

At Favershain, 45, Mrs. M. Lacy. 

At .Sandwich, 8sf, A. S blither*, esq.— 
Mr. W. Cloke. " *' 

At Ashford, 32, Mr. J. Sparrow, ittn.— 
?J, Mr. Veiral. ^ 

At Sitlinghonrne, Mrs. T. Marshall. 

SUSSEX. 

Married.) Mr. J. Voke, to Miss Finch, 
both of Chichester.—Mr. W, Mdftin, to 
Miss Moore, of Chichester. 

Diet/.] At Chichester, 76, John Tapper, 
esq. much and justly lamented. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Lloyd.—83, Mr.W. 
Tuppeo, a member of the Society of 
Friends.—Mrs. Austen. 

At Arundel, 96, J. Shaft, esq. senior 
burgess oJ the corporation. 

At 
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IIAMPSIlIRtt. 

The Hampshire Agricultural Society 
lately held their general summer meeting, 
and exhibition of live stock, at Winnafl, 
near Winchester. The sho w of sheep was 
as good as on any similar occasion ; that of 
other stock was hut scanty. 

The hulks at Portsmouth now contain 
twelve hundred convicts. 

Mat rial.\ Samuel Le Fevre, esq. of 
Southampton, to Mrs. Montague, willow 
of James M. esq.—Mr. J, Crate, of St. 
Cross, Winchester, to Miss Ik Ervin, of 
Sutton Scotiifcy.—Mr. Clias. Stewart, of 
Portsmouth, to Miss Main, of Porlsea.— 
Mr. Pearce, of Portsmouth, to Miss Buck- 
luirst, of Havant.—Dr. Quanier, to Mis* 
E. A. Andrew's, both of Pcteisticld.—Mr. 

J. Fowler, of Newpmt, Isle of Wight, to 
MissSeymour, of Haines.—F. Moi gan,esq. 
of Midliugton-place, to Louisa Grenfell, 
daughter of the late Win. G. Lobb, esq. 
commissioner b.n. 

Died.] At Southampton, 44, Mr. Geo. 
New. 

At Portsmouth, fid, Mis. Bedford.— 
Mr. R. Browne, of Godalming. , 

At Gosport, Mr. T. l)asli. 

At Wootton, Isle of Wight, 8S, Mr. J. 
Russell.—At Beaulieu, Mrs. llellyer. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.l Mr. W. Wilkins, of Melk- 
sham, to Miss S- Smith, of Bristol.—Mr. 
Sidforcl, of Broadchalk, to Mis* Rich, of 
Tetbury.—Mr. J. Spaekman, of Pou! toll¬ 
house,, to Miss Hazt laud, of Barton-farm. 

DM.] At Salisbury, 77, the Rev. If. 
Rigby, vicar of Hockley, Essex, and 
Wendy, Cambridgeshire. 

At Devices, Sarah, wife of Clias. Gibbes, 
esq. justly esteemed and regretted.—Mr. 

G. Heywond.—Mrs. Russ. 

At Wesibury, Mr. J. Crosby. 

At Chippenham, Mr. Noyes, of the firm 
of Mcssu. Russ and Noyes. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The inhabitants of Yeovil, Langporl, 
and Shepton-mallet, have recently held 
meetings, at which they si g iced to petition 
Parliament for a more speedy and less 
expensive mode of recovering small debts. 

Married.] Mr. A. P. La Bigne, to Miss 
M. Shaw, of Darlington-street, both of 
Bath.—Capt. J. S. Byers,Artillery, to Miss 
M. Hopkins, of? Wesmiorelund-cottage, 
near Bath.—Jf. H. Latham, esq. to Miss 

H. Striugcr, of Bath.— Mr. Ross, of Bath,_ 
to Miss Coggin, of Mfelksliam.—At Balli, 

K. Sulivan, esq. to Miss Maig. Filmer.— 
Mr, W. Player, of Wells, to Miss M. Tay¬ 
lor, of Frenchay.—Sir, Davies, of Shep- 
ton-mallet, to Sliss Spenser. 

Died.] At Bath, in Fountain-buildings, 
SO, Matilda, wife of Col. Robiigm, &4il> 
regiment,—In Devonshiredmildings, Sir. 
W r . Aldrit.—On the North-parade, Dr, 
Solomon, of Gilead-house, Liverpool.—In 

'Dornwall-buildings, @4, Sliss li. Escombe. 
« 


—In Henrietta-street, W'm. Wight man, 
esq.—In Greenpark-plare, John Dalton, 
juiii-esq. of Tliurnham-hait, I-aneaslme..— 
Elizabeth, wife, of B. H. Bright, osq- 

At Tauutoii, i!J, Mr. T. J. Savage. 

At Bridgewater, 81, Mr. J, Wood. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

That delightful bathing-place, Wey¬ 
mouth, is tilling fast with tho iiist com¬ 
pany. The new buildings have a grand 
effect. 

AfarnYrf.] Capt. J. F»wson,of the R(Uh 
regt. to Sliss E. G. Goddard, of West 
Woodvates. — At Krlgirrsdeu, Francis 
Hutchinson Synge, e*q. to Sliss M. A. 
Paget, of Newlieiry-hoiise. 

• Died.] At Dorchester, at an udvauced 
age, Sirs. Bristed, widow of tbe Rev. N. 
B. lector of Stoiirton Caundle. 

At liririport, 19, Anne, daughter of the 
late Simon Sl-TavUh, e>q. of .Montreal, 
Lower Canada.—CO, Mr. Geo. Brown, of 
Alhngton. 

At West Parley, 6d, Mr. Bramble. 

OEVOXSH1HK. 

At a late meeting, held at the guildhall, 
in Barnstaple, John Palmer, esq. in the 
chain-; it whs proposed, and resolved itna- 
nimousiy. That the following petition he 
forthwith presented to the House of Lords, 
anil one to a similar effect to the Home of 
Commons: “ Your petitioners, with the 
greatest humility, approach your right ho¬ 
nourable bouse, and beg most respectfully 
to represent to your lordships, that they 
cannot witness, without the greatest alarm 
and apprehension, the aitempt that is now 
making in the House of Commons, tofeittr 
the exei tions of that part of South America' 
which, goaded by relentless oppression, is 
now struggling to shake off its tyrannical 
yoke. Your petitioners, with the utmost 
deference, to the widom and dignity of 
your lordships, cannot -but be of opinion, 
that the bill to prevent foreign enlistment, 
is unwise and impolitic m its principle, de¬ 
rogatory to tbe character of Great Britain, 
subversive of its liberties, and tends to 
blast the brightening prospects that appear 
to promise succour and relief to our ex¬ 
piring commerce.”' 

Married,} The Rev. W. Co ok son, to Miss 
Mniy Neave, of Exeter. — At Exeter, 
William Kelly, esq. to Miss Jemqngs.— 
Mr. Moore, to Miss Rowae, of Fort fund- 
square, both of Plymouth.—Mr. J. Tho¬ 
mas, sen. of Dock, to Mrs. Driver, of Ro¬ 
chester. —Lieut. A. B. Ridley, r.«. to Miss 
A. Knill, of Gaskiug-street, Plyinoutli.~ 
The Rev. R. F. Carrington, rector of 
Bridford, to Miss C. A. Adair, of Heather-' 
ton-park.—The Rev. J. H. Bradney, of 
llm-eot, to Miss E. Kekewich, ot Sid- 
niouth.—Mi. Robins, to Miss E. Atkins, 
l>o di of Sidmoutb.—Mr. N. Toekctt, of 
Dunsford, to Miss A. Strong, of Dtew- 
steignton. 

Died.] At Exeter, 39, the Rev. R. lie- 

luougei, 
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motiger, vicar of Wherwcll, near Andover. 
—SO, Anna Eliza, daughter of the late 
Admiral Sir H. Stanhope, bart. of Stan* 
well-house. 

At Dock, in Clowance-strect, 57, Lieut. 
R. Collier, R.N.— Lieut. Shaw, r.n.— Mr. 
]i unker. 

COHN Wit LI.. 

Married.] Mr. G. Lowry, to Miss Ford, 
both of Falmouth.—John Williams, esq. 
to Miss J, Ticgullas, ot Goonvca, neat St. 
Agnes. 

Died.] At Falmouth, Mrs. II. Snow. 

At Launceston*?*!, Mr. J. Acres. 

At Trnro, 58, Mr. J. Giddy. 

At Bodmin, Mrs. Rogers, much and de¬ 
servedly lamented. * 

WALES. 

Married.] Mr. J. Davies, of Swansea, 
to Miss M. Bevan, of Moriisttfn.—The 
Rev. W. I,ewis, of Narheth, to Miss R. 
Howell, of Swansea.—The Rev. J. Wil¬ 
liams, of LUmdihie, Ciumarthensliirc, to 
Miss H. George, of Rendcombe.—John 
Wilkins, c.sq. of Cni, Breconshire, to Miss 
Williams, of Brecon.—At Stsiynton-cliitrrh, 
near Milford, Capt. Grey, to Jane, daugh¬ 
ter of the late Capt. Richards. 

Died.] At Swansea, Mr. W. Raker, one 
of the proprietors of the Glamorgan pot¬ 
tery, deservedly esteemed and regretted. 


■Scotland — Ireland. 

At Welchpool, 77, John Williams, esq. 
—The Rev. H. J. Williams, rector ot that 
parish. 

At Llandovery, Evnu Jones, esq. ban¬ 
ker.'—At Cliro, Radnorshire, 80, the Rev. 

J. BoweU.—The Rev.-Jones, rector 

of Derweu, Denbighshire. 

SCOT!. INI). 

Married.] Woodbine Palish, jnn. esq. 
of Edinburgh, to Miss A. Merse, of Nor¬ 
wood.—John Kiikland, esq. of Glasgow, 
to Augusta Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Maj.-Geu. Vcscy. 

Died.] At Edinburgh, Margaret Coun¬ 
tess ot Buchan. 

i r El, A Nil. 

Manied.] At Dublin, Lieut.-eol. Bio- 
tberton, to Miss L. A. Straion, ot Lisnaw 
clly.—Benjamin Bin ton, esq of Pallet ton, 
county of Carlow, to Miss A.G. Roberts, 
of Gloiicesier-place, London, 

Died.] At Dublin, .59, l.ient. Gen. 
Barton.—Edward Byrne, esq. late of 
Liverpool. 

nn.vrns*ABnoA». 

At Rome, Barnard Onipteda, llano- 
verinn rounder there. 

At Paris, Francisco Manuel, the cele¬ 
brated Portuguese poet. 

Tim Huh. Charlotte Franris Lady 
Webb, wile of Sir Thomas W. bait. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, &e. 

On the First nf August, the usual Supplementary Number will mate its appearance, and be define red 
frith the Magazine. 

J'erhaps we may tithe the liherlq, without being considered at evincing titty undue feeling of rgoUsro, 
In refer to the general contents of our present Number, as pre-eminently caltuluted to gratify every 
dewtiption of intelligent Headers. 

tl'r thunh “ Ciris" for rolling our attention, and that of the Public, in the Pandemonium of SmtthfiH.t 
Market. His paper might be deemed libellous bt) the Lord Mayor and Common Council, but Ni trill 
require rrtntive to thr hot rid]at is. It appears, that, owing to thr Market being allowed to he kept open 
t/iiouflf oil Monday and Friday, Sheep are rranimul in say orating Pros, and Cattle tted-up without food 
and dr ink,sometimes for twenty or twenty-four hours,—and that the beasts often drop from faintness, 
and go mad from irritation '—Jil! which aught, m a degree, he remedied by regularly dosing the Market 
peremptorily at twelve o'clock. The Publicit appears, have no su.ptcum of the animal'stiffertng created 
twice a-treek in this inadequate and ill-menaced Market. 

Mr. Graham, of Philadelphia, and Mr fl'ilsmi, of Jlnston, are informed, that it is not usual for 
proprietors of periodical works to hike charge of their distant tin v tat ton. 'Plus is the duty and interest of 
the .'oral Booksellers, who, if men of business and credit, supply the demands of the Pubtir. But, if there 
should be no such local Booksellt rs, an alternative is to he found at the. General Post Uffires, the Clerks of 
which, in every country of the entitled world, supply the Monthly Mogaune with the regularity and 
tiispntt h of a Idler, at an increase of 20 or .'Ml per rent, on being paid for a fen; Numbers in advance. This 
explanation will answer other similar enquiries from distant parts of the world.—whence we often 
receive complaints of the high price, rarity, and irregular ret eipt of n woik, which it is our pride t v soy, 
is anxiously sought j'or, wherever the English Language is read Persons, in the limit'd Kingdom, it ho 
desire to transmit this Miscellany to any distant part of the world, may effect their purpose, for a year, 
nr half year, by paying HRs. or 42s. per annum, according to distance; or persons, residing abroad,' may 
be supplied regularly, by causing the amount to be paid by any friend, at the General Fast l/ffics. 

X. B. can always command a place for Essays written with stteh for re, elegance, and temper. 

H'e must refer several theological rrrrespondents to the various religious miscellanies, and some, 
political papers to tho nett spapri s. H'e wish, above all things, to avoid thr unprofitable, controversies 
of Theologians and party Politicians, and to devote our pages entirety to .Useful and elegant 
Literature, without excluding cither Moral Phitosrqihy or Political Economy. 

Furious correspondents repeat their enquiries, relative to the best treatment of Glandular Swellings 
of Hu Neel; another institutes enquiries in rtgnrd to the Cure of Eruptions an the A’eok and Face; a third 
serks a remedy for th" Creaking of the Soles of Shoes; and a fourth, for meats of appeasing the Irrita¬ 
tion caused "by Gnat-Bites, and those of other Insects. 

Several rorrespmidunts are reminded, that ours Is not a medical work; mid we advise them to address 
their technical papers to the London Medical Journal, now so ably conducted by Mr. Hutchinson. 

Sifter the publiiation of Air. Cohbctt't late twopenny exposition of the fallacy and wickedness of the 
tonal doctrines of Mr. Mo!/has, we think it unnecessary foment umbrr our pages with further disquisitions 
on o subject to which we have always thought too much attention has hern paid. We do not insert 
fUd-esscs to public men in our pages, because they are often mere puds of the parties addressed. 

H e wish Mr Baker King to be more explicit, on a sutject of such importance. 

If Mr. Castledon will ronsntt the Appendsr to the Second Edition of Phillips on Juries , he trill 6• 
satisfied of the propriety of / ’erdirts being Unanimous. 

Authors who complain that nofires of their works have not appeared in our Proqmium, hate themselves 
fi rgot ten to favour us with the use of a copy. 

It Icmg (he intention of the Propri- tor of this Miscellany to publish it in future,without the intervention 
•fan Agent, he request, that oil Communications may be addressed (free of Postage) to the Monthly 
Mag nine Office, Btide Court, Bridie Street, London. 
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[The name of Russell is dear to liberty, 
and to the people of England ; and tile 
Life of one of its most illustrious mem¬ 
bers, by a living descendant, claims in 
an especial manner the attention of the 
literary and political world. Of the 
style and interest of the work, our 
readers will he able to form their own 
opinion : ours is expressed by the extent 
of the extracts.] 

TUB BUSSELL TAM FLY. 

HE family of Russell seems to have 
been long in possession of a small 
landed property in Dorsetshire. In 1221, 
John Russell was constable of Corfe 
Castle. William Russell, in 1284, ob¬ 
tained a charter for a market at Ins manor 
of Kington-Rnssell. In the first year of 
Edward the Second, be was returned to 
parliament one of the knights for the 
county of Southampton. Sir John Rus¬ 
sell, the lineal descendant of William, 
was Speaker of the House of Commons 
in the second and tenth years of the reign 
of Henry VI. Hi* son, Jolio Russell, lived 
at Barwick, about four miles Horn Brid- 
port.* A fortunate occurrence opened 
the way to wealth and honour. 

In the twenty-first year of the reign of 
Henry VII. Philip archduke of Aus¬ 
tria, ajnd in right of his wife king of 
C.uule, having encountered a violent 
S! °rm on his passage from Flanders to 
Spain, wns obliged to* put into Wey¬ 
mouth. Sir Thomas Trenchard, who 
lived near the port, entertained him in 
the best manner he wus able, tilt he 
could acquaint the king with his arrival. 
Li the meantime lie sent for Mr. Rus- 
s ell, who had travelled abroad, and was 
acquainted with fureign languages. The 

* Dtigdale's Baronage, v. ii. p. 227. 
Monthly Mag. No.328. 


archduke was so much pleased with Mr. 
Russell, that he took him with him lo 
court, and recommended him warmly to 
the king. He was immediately made one 
of the gentlemen of the privy-chamber. 
He afterwards attended Ilenry VIII, in 
his expedition in France, and was pre¬ 
sent at tile taking of Therouenne and 
Tournny. lie obtained for his services 
certain lands in Tournny. When the 
place was afterwards given up, the 
orders from the king to deliver it into 
the hands of the French were directed to 
him. In 1522, he was knighted by the 
Earl of Surrey for bis services at the 
taking of Morlaix in Bretagne, and was 
created Lord llussell in 1539. 

THE FATHER OF THE MARTYR. 

He was at first Master of die Horse to 
the Parliament, and was greatly instru. 
mental in gaining the battle of Edgehill, 
where he commanded the reserve. 

But, in 1643, being desirous of peace, 
he agreed with the Earl of Essex, the 
Earl of Clare, and the Earl of Holland, 
to make an effort for that purpose. 
They obtained a vote of the House of 
Lords, desiring a conference with the 
Commons, and declaring they were re¬ 
solved to send propositions to the king. 
But the Commons refused to agree to 
their propositions; and such tumults 
were raised, that they did not consider it 
safe to remain in London. Upon this, 
the Earls of Bedford and Holland went to 
the king’s garrison at llollingford, hut it 
was some tune before they were allowed 
to go to Oxford. The Eail of Bedford 
then joined the army, arm fought in the 
king’s regiment of horse at the battle of 
Newbury. Being disgusted, however, 
with the treatment he received at court, 
he returned with Lord Clare to the Earl 
of Essex, on Chmtmas-day, 1643, having 
been only four months with the king’s 
army. He was ordered into custody by 
the Parliament, and his estate seques¬ 
tered. The estate was restored to him, 
however, after a few months, when the 
success of the Parliament had put them in 
good humour. He never afterwards sat 
in the Long Parliament, or concurred in 
4 E any 
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any of their councils. He assisted in the 
conferences previous to the Restoration, 
and at the coronation of Charles II. bore 
St. Edward’s sceptre. 

Jn early life, he formed an attachment 
to Lady Anne Carr, daughter of the 
Countess of Somerset, so well known in 
history for her participation in the infa¬ 
mous murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. 

The daughter, it is said, never heard of 
her mother's crime till she read" of it by 
chance in a pamphlet, and was then so 
affected with horror, that she fell down, 
and was found senseless with the book 
open before her. Cut, though the guilt of 
her mother was not likely to influince 
her conduct in any other way than by 
inspiring her with a more serious atten¬ 
tion to the duties of morality, the Earl of 
Bedford, with a natural feeling, opposed 
their union; and it was said, that his son 
had leave and liberty to choose in any 
family but that. Cut, as a strong mutual 
attachment subsisted, and Lord Somerset 
made great sacrifices to promote the 
marriage, eveiy obstacle was finally van¬ 
quished ; and Lord Russell, in the sum¬ 
mer of 1637, received the hand of Lady 
Anne Carr. By her he had seven sons, 
and three daughters. 

PAR LI .A ME ST A TTY OPPOSITION. 

A few days before the declaration of 
war, March 15, iG72, tlie king published 
an indulgence to dissenters and popish 
recusants, dispensing with the penal laws 
in force against them, lie thought that 
having already secured ihc church 
party,* who, with a servility net unusual 
to them, supported the views of the 
court, he should by this step gain the 
dissenters; but, so contrary to his hopes 
was the event, that the dissenters pub¬ 
licly desired their interests might not he 
considered by the House of Commons. 
An address was voted, declaring that 
penal statutes, in matters ecclesiastical, 
cannot be suspended but by act of Par¬ 
liament- Clifford attacked this vote vio¬ 
lently in the House of Lords; but Shaftes¬ 
bury, who had been made chancellor ex¬ 
pressly to affix the great seal to the 
declaration, spoke in favour of the Com- 
monsf: and the king, after saying, in his 
first speech, “I tell you plainly, gentle¬ 
men, I mean to stick to my declaration,” 
was obliged, a few days after, to cancel 

* Echard. 

t It was during this debate, that the 
Duke of York, alluding to Shaftesbury, is 
reported to Lave said, “ Brother, what a 
rogue you have of a lord-chancellor. To 
* winch Charles replied, “ Brother, what a 
fool you have of a lord-treasurer." 


it. Nor was this all: the Test Act was 
the offspring of the jealousy he had 
awakened ; and it was no sooner carried 
into a law, than the Duke and Clifford, 
the two firmest pillars of prerogative, 
were removed from their offices. 

From this time we may date the origin 
of the party to which Lord Russell hence¬ 
forward belonged. There are persons 
who think the name of party implies 
blame; who, whilst they consider it 
natural and laudable that men should 
combine for any other object of business 
or pleasure, and whilst they are lavish in 
bestowing their confidence on govern¬ 
ment, which must in its nature be a 
party, find something immoral and per¬ 
nicious in every union of those who join 
together to save their country from unne¬ 
cessary burdens or illegal oppression. To 
such persons Lord Russell’s conduct 
must appear indefensible. 

The individuals who made themselves 
most conspicuous amongst the country 
party, were Lord Russell, J^ord Cavep- 
dish. Sir W. Coventry, Col. Birch, Mr. 
Powle, and Mr. Littleton. Of the first, 
the subject of this work, Burnet says: 
“ Lord llusstll was a man of great can¬ 
dour, ami of a general reputation ; uni¬ 
versally beloved and trusted; of a 
generous and obliging temper, lie had 
given such proofs of an undaunted 
courage, and of an unshaken firmness, 
-that 1 never knew any man have so en¬ 
tire a credit in the nation as he had. He 
quickly got out of some of the disorders 
into winch the court haJ drawn him; and 
ever alter that, his life was unblemished in 
all respects. He had, from his first edu¬ 
cation, an inclination to favour the non¬ 
conformists, and wished the laws could 
have been made easier to them, or they 
more pliant to the law. lie was a slow 
man, and of little discourse; but lie had 
a true judgment, when he considered 
things at Ins own leisure: his understand- 
ing was not defective; but Ins virtues were 
so eminent, that they would have more 
than balanced real defects, it any had been 
found in the other.” Lord Cavendish, an 
intimate friend of Lord Russell, had more 
quickness and talent, and was a very ac¬ 
complished scholar. He maintained, 
through a long life, an ardent love of 
freedom, of which he gnve proofs on 
many occasions. Sir W. Coventry was 
the model of a country gentleman, open, 
honest, and sensible, not swayed cither 
by ambition or animosity. Col. Birch 
spoke with force and vehemence, nud 
was an excellent debater for a popular 
assembly, though his language retained 

somewhat 
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somewhat of the roughness of his early 
habits. Before the civil war, he had been 
a carrier. Powle was very learned in 
parliamentary forms; and Littleton had, 
more than any other person of his time, 
that command of historical knowledge, 
and that skill in argument, which are 
necessary to form an able speaker of the 
present day. 

The opposition at first proceeded in a 
very cautious manner. They agreed to 
vote a subsidy of 600,0001. for eigh¬ 
teen months, which was increased to 
l, £ z00,000l. by the treachery of Lee and 
Garroway, two of their party. And 
when, at the end of the session, a petition 
of grievances was moved, it touched only 
on some irregular taxation, and some 
abuses in the conduct of the army, with¬ 
out mentioning the war, the mmuiry, or 
the shutting-up of the Exchequer. The 
opposition reaped the benefit of their 
moderation. Duiing £he recess, the mis¬ 
fortunes of the war made it very unpopu¬ 
lar ; trade buffered, and the army became 
both expensive and oppicssive. The 
consequence was, that when parliament 
met, and the king adted for fresh grants 
of money, a long debate tuck place; a 
cry of grievances came from every side 
of the house; the iniquity of the war, the 
sufferings of commerce, the danger of re¬ 
ligion, were ably urged ; and the supplies 
weie finally refused. Shortly after, the 
Commons addressed the king for the 
second time, to put a stop to the Duke 
of York's marriage, which had not yet 
been consummated; voted the standing 
army a grievance; and were going to 
attack the Duke of Laudeidnle, and 
other evil counsellors, when the king 
suddenly prorogued them. 

The parliament met on the ?th Janu¬ 
ary, 1674; and no time was lost in making 
it resound with the grievances of the na¬ 
tion. Ou the 2?d, it was icsolved to 
proceed to the redress of grievances, and 
to the removal of evil counsellors. An 
nddiess was also voted to the king, de¬ 
siring the militia might be ready to he 
called out in twenty-four hours, to pro¬ 
tect the country from popery; to which 
request his Majesty graciously acceded. 
On this day Loid Ilussell made his lirst 
speech. From the sh irt notes of it winch 
have b«en preserved, it appears that lie 
complained of the slmumg-up of the 
Exchequer, and the attack ou theSmyriiu 
fleet, lie accused the ministers ot le¬ 
eching pensions from France; but de¬ 
clared that he wished not their ruin, hut 
"ur sccuMiy. The Commons lust re¬ 
sumed the affairs oi the Duke of Luudei- 
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dale; and, it having been attested by four 
members, that he had declared that the 
king’s edicts were equal to the laws, and 
ought to be obeyed in the first place, an 
address was carried, to remove him from 
his Majesty’s presence and councils for 
ever. After a long debate, in which 
Lord Russell took a patt, a similar ad¬ 
dress was voted against the Duke of 
Buckingham, who had proposed the se¬ 
cond alliance with France, and had 
obtained a pension from France for the 
Countess of hh.twsbury. 

WHIPS AND TORIES. 

The origin of these uames is well known : 
that of the parties took its rise from 
the new circumstances of the country. 
The Whips formed a populai party, far 
levs enthusiastic in their ichgious tenets, 
and less divided in thtir political views, 
than that which opposed Charles the 
First. With the exception perhaps of 
Sydney, who was not : n parliament, 
none of them wished for any thing 
more than a regular execution of our 
ancient con-titutional laws, govern¬ 
ment by parliament, and trial by jury. 
The hereditary succession of the crown 
was, in their eyes, a rule for the benefit of 
the people, and not a dispensation of 
Providence, for the advantage of n single 
family. If at any time, therefore, the 
obseivnnee of the rule became dan¬ 
gerous to the welfare of the community, 
the legislature was, in their opinion, com¬ 
petent to consider whether that danger 
was greater than the inconvenience of 
deviating from the established course. 

In carrying on the ordinary govern¬ 
ment of the country, theii chief aim ami 
eiideavoui was,topie.,crvc unimpaired the 
rights and liberties of the people. If, to 
obtain these objects, they sometimes 
asked for the confirmation of privileges 
which were doubtful, and even the esta¬ 
blishment of some that were new, these 
were only natural steps in the progress of 
civilization. For the bame rights which, 
fenced by uncertain boundaries, arc, in 
barbarous times, the occasion of discord 
and civil war, become, when accurately 
define d, the safeguard of national tran¬ 
quillity. A law, to he really efficient, 
must not only he good in itself, hut roust 
he easy of execution, ami unassailable on 
every side. A statute enacting the 
liheity of the press would he of no use, if 
the administration were rot pure ; the 
responsibility of inimsteis Would he a 
ph intom, if the king could giant a pardon 
previous to impeachment. 'Ihe Act of 
Magna Charta itself was frequently 
violated, and hci'vne the cause of the 
■1 F most 
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most destructive wars. Bat, Us purpose 
having been completed by the Act of 
Habeas Corpus, and the Bill of Bights, 
personal liberty end public tranquillity 
are undisturbed. To the necessity which 
exists of thus filling up the outline 
sketched by rude hands, we must attri¬ 
bute many of the pretensions which Mr. 
Hume has pointed out as innovations. 
The Whigs, it must be owned, had gene¬ 
rally a leaning towards the dissenters. 
Nor did this arise only from the love of 
freedom remarkable in those sectaries. 
It was connected with a laudable desire 
for toleration to every sect but one, 
which was active in its endeavours* to 
alter the government. 

The Tolies, on the other hand, were 
attached to the laws as well as the Whigs, 
but were for leaving entirely to the 
king, whether or not they should be exe¬ 
cuted. They considered the crown ns 
a sacred and unalienable inheritance. 
They held, that the rights of the succes¬ 
sor to the throne were paramount and 
indefeasible ; and, as the Whigs wished 
to allow liberty, as far as could be con¬ 
sistent with monarchy, the Tories de¬ 
sired to give to monarchy every thing 
that was compatible with safety. Their 
attachment to the established religion 
alone, was stronger than to the esta¬ 
blished government. At the time of 
which we are treating, these two princi¬ 
ples were perfectly consistent. Whilst 
the Tories professed that they never 
would abandon the church, the church 
declared that no circumstance whotever 
could aher'their allegiance to the king. 

It must not be supposed, however, tlint 
the Tories, though loud in their pro¬ 
fessions of unlimited submission, ever 
seriously meant that they would not re¬ 
sist in an extreme case. They sincerely 
venerated the laws, and dreaded the sub¬ 
version of our ancient constitution. 
Thus, whilst they spoke with abhorrence 
of resistance to their sovereign, their con¬ 
duct had a direct tendency to produce 
it. For, their silent acquiescence in 
acts of petty tyranny, encouraged the 
king to proceed to still greater outrages, 
tiH at last no remedy was to be found but 
in a revolution. 

The Whigs, on the other hand, by 
their persevering opposition, acted in a 
manner to prevent the necessity of 
the resistance of which they spoke so 
much. 

These parties, it must be owned, have 
their foundations deep in the opinions of 
the countiy. As long as there is a body 
of men in this country, attached id 


church and king more than to the con¬ 
stitution, the Tory party will subsist; 
and, as long as there is a large portion of 
the people who consider monarchy only 
as the best protection for liberty, the 
Whig party will flourish. 

bahillon. 

We have now come to the period at 
which it is said that the chief members 
of opposition were bribed by the French 
court. In the dispatches of Banllon, which 
have been published, there is an account 
of the sums given to each person. In 
looking over these lists, which have been 
so triumphantly brought forward by 
Dalrymple, the first doubt which arises, 
respects the integrity of Bnrillon. When 
we see the characters of Sydney and of 
Hampden, whose names will always live 
in the hearts of Englishmen, depreciated 
upon the authority of a French minister, 
we naturally enquire whether the witness 
has any interest in concealing the truth, 
and whether his character stands equally 
high with that of the English patriots. 
In order to answer the first question, we 
.must recollect, that the diplomatic 
agents of Louis were permitted, nay, 
almost authorised, to pay themselves out 
of the money entrusted to their care. 

But, if such peculation was ever per¬ 
mitted, it was in no case more likely to 
happen than in that of Bnrillon. He 
had great interest in representing to his 
master that the measures of opposition 
were guided by him. He saw them re¬ 
solved to refuse the supplies; and nothing 
was more easy than to say, that their 
conduct was rhe result of his own in¬ 
trigues. His connections with the popu¬ 
lar party were necessarily secret, and he 
might put the money in his own pocket, 
without any fear of detection. 

Some passnges in Madame de Sevignb’s 
letters, give a strong colour to these sus¬ 
picions. By the first of these, he ap¬ 
pears to hare had a share in the subsi¬ 
dies granted to Charles. In April, 
1672,* Madame de Sevignfe writes, 
“ Barillon a fait ici un grand sejour; il 
s’en va, &c. son emploi est admirable 
cette annfce: il mangera cinquante mills 
francs, inais il snittnen, ou les prendre." 
After his final return, she says, “ Mon¬ 
sieur de Barillon est riche, v f &c. 

The first person who seems to hnve re¬ 
ceived money from Banllon for iftembers 
of parliament, » Coleman. Sir John 
Dalrymple notices this, and refers us to 
the ** Journals of the House of Com¬ 
mons, 

* sivd Apid, 1 b?¥. 

t 21st March, 16BV. 
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mons, Nov. 7ill, 1678, where Coleman 
cunfe*ses that he got money from Baril- 
Ion, to be distributed in the House of 
Commons.” Any one would suppose, 
Irom this passage, that Coleman had so 
distributed the money. But, strange to 
say, it appears, from the journals, that 
Coleman, though he received money, and 
the members of parliament to whom it 
was to be distributed- were pointed out, 
affirms that he did not distribute it. 

This will be seen* by the following e«- 
tract from the journals of the House of 
Commons, 7th Nov. 1678. 

“ Mr. Coleman says, that he received, 
in the la6t session, of Monsieur Barillon, 
two thousand five hundred pounds, 
which lie entrusted him with, to distri¬ 
bute to members of the House of Com¬ 
mons, to prevent a rupture between the 
two crowns; and that accordingly he had 
prepared guineas to distribute amongst 
them, but that he |ave none to any 
member of parliament, but applied them 
to his own use: , 

“That the French ambassador de¬ 
manded au account of the two thousand 
five hundred pounds; and that he re¬ 
plied, he had distributed it to members 
of the House of Commons, but desired 
to be excused as to their names: 

“ That, about the time of the treaty 
with Monsieur Barillon on this occasion, 
Monsieur Barillon proposed several mem¬ 
bers to whom money might be given : 

“ That, to some of them the said Mr. 
Coleman promised to give it; and told 
Monsieur Barillon lie had done ac¬ 
cordingly.” 

Notwithstanding this confession, some 
persons may believe mat the money was 
distributed by Coleman, and that he was 
niraid to own it befnie the House of 
Commons. But, if he had given it to 
members of the opposition, who were at 
that time the most violent in prosecuting 
him, it is strange, that before Ins death, at 
least, be should not have revealed a 
secret so fatal to them. 

Subjoined are the two lists of Barillon. 
Courtm’s, which is dated in one part of 
Sir J. Dalrymple, 15th May,* and, in 
another place, 15th Jtfly,t 1677, concerns 
only Lord Berkshire, here called Lord 
Barker, and six others, not members of 
opposition. 

Barillon, from 22d December, 1678, to 
14 th December , 1679. 

(inincM. 

Duke of Buckingham . . 1000 

Mr. Sydney .... 500 


* Dal. App. 814. 
1 Ibid. lay. 


(iollWHs 

Bnktrode, at Brussels ; . 400 

Beher . . . . . . 600 

LyttlbtoB .... 500 

Powle . . • . *. 500 

Harbord.500 

December 9th t 1680. 

Guinea*. 

William Harbord . • ' 5oO 

Mr. Hamden ... 500 

Col. Titns . . ■ . . 500 

Hermsbiand (Armstrong) . 500 

Bennett (once Secretary to Prince 
Rupert, afterwards to Shaftes- 


bury) . . . 

• « 

500 

Hotham . . 

• • 

300 

Hicdal . ; 

• • 

300 

Giroway . 

• • 

300 

Francland 

• * 

300 

Compton • . 

• • 

300 

Harley * . . 

• • 

300 

Sacheverel . . 

• ■ 

300 

Foley . . . 

• • 

500 

Bide 

• • 

300 

Algernon Sydney . 

• • 

600 

Herbert . . 

• • 

500 

Baber . 

• 

500 

Hit .. . 

* • 

500 

Boscawen . 

* . 

300 

Du Cross (Envoy from 

the Duke of 

Holstein) 

a • 

150 


Lc Pin (one of Lord Sunderland’s 
clerks) .... 150 

Lucy Walters. 

A rumour was spread with great in¬ 
dustry, at this time, which probably 
owed its origin to Lord Shaftesbury. It 
was said that a black box was in the 
possession of Sir Gilbert Gerrard, con¬ 
taining a contract of marriage between 
the King and Lucy Walters, mother of 
the Duke of Monmouth. Sir Gilbert 
GerrArd, when examined before the 
Council, denied any knowledge of such 
a box, and the King soon after pub¬ 
lished a declaration that he never was 
married to Mrs. Barlow, alias Walters, 
nor to any other woman but the Queen. 

DUKE OF YORK. 

The Whig party seems now to have 
been determined to break with the Duke 
ol York beyond the possibility of return. 
On the 16th of June, Lord Shaftesbury 
came to the grand jury at Westmin¬ 
ster, accompanied by several Lords and 
Commoners, and indicted the Duke ns 
a popish recusant. The bill was at¬ 
tested by himself, Lord Huntingdon, 
Lord Russell, Lord Cavendish, Lord 
Grey, Lord Biandon Gerrard, and many 
Commoners, amongst whom occur the 
names ol John Treiichard, and Tho-r 
mas Thymie, esqs. The chief-justice, 
fearing the consequences of this step, 
dismissed the grand jury before they 
had finished their picstpilmeuLs. But*, 

though 
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though the proceeding went no fur¬ 
ther in Westminster Hull, it hud a very 
general effect on the minds of the peo¬ 
ple, end contributed to excite the pas¬ 
sions of die different parties in the na¬ 
tion. 

MONMOUTH. 

In the month of August this year, 
the Duke of Monmouth made the pro¬ 
gress in the west whuli fins been cele¬ 
brated by Dryden. lie first visited Mr. 
Thynne, at Longleat, and from thence 
proceeded, from one friend’s house to 
another, to Exeter. He was received 
every-where with joyful acclamations; 
and at Exeter, a band of near a thou¬ 
sand young men, dressed in linen waist¬ 
coats and drawers, came out to meet 
bim. 

He seems to have been at this time 
set up by Shaftesbury, and countenanced 
by the Whigs as a Pretender to the 
throne, with more confidence than ever. 
But, besides the illegitimacy of his birth, 
be wanted the qualities fit for a leader. 
He was deficient in resolution'; without 
which no man can make a figure in pub¬ 
lic life. Ilis chief attraction with the 
people, waB the beauty of his counte¬ 
nance, and the. grace of his manner. 
popery. 

On the 26:h October, Dangeifield 
was brought to the bar, and gave an ac¬ 
count of the meal-tub plot. After this, 
which is repiesenled as a piece of tnc- 
ticsused to impress the house with an 
idea that the plot was still in vigour 
amongst the catholics, Lord Russell rose 
and said,—«• Mr. Speaker. Sir: seeing, 
by God’s providence, and Ins majesty’s 
favour, we are here assembled to con¬ 
sult and advise about the great affairs of 
the kingdom, 1 humbly conceive it will 
become us to begin first with that which 
is of most consequence to our king and 
country, and to take into consideration 
how to save die main, before we spend 
nny time about particulars. Sir, I am 
of opinion, that the life of our king, the 
safety of our country and protestant re¬ 
ligion, are in great danger from popery ; 
and, that eitlier this parliament must 
suppress the power and ginwth of po¬ 
pery, or else that popery will soon de¬ 
stroy, not only parliament, but tdl that 
is near and dear to us. And, therefore, 
1 humbly move that we may resolve to 
take into consideration, in the first place, 
bow to suppress popery, and to prevent 
a popish successor; without which, all 
our endeavuurs about other matters will 
not, signify any thing, and ilicrelore this 
justly challengeth ilje precedency.” 


The motion was seconded by- Sir H. 
Capei, and supported by Sir r. Win- 
ningtou,nnd Mr. Montague, after which 
it was resolved nem. ton. “ That it is 
the opinion of this bouse, that they 
ought to proceed effectually to suppress 
popery, and prevent a popish successor.” 

On die 2d November, Loid Russell 
seconded a motion to draw up a bill to 
disaLle James Duke of York from in¬ 
heriting the imperial crown of this 
realm.” 

The bill passed the Commons, and 
Lnirl Russell was ordered to carry it up 
to tlie llouse of Lords for their concur¬ 
rence. He did so four days afterwards. 
We are told, in the Life of James, that 
many members wished the bill to be 
kept back for a short time longer, not 
thinking the Lords sufficiently prepared; 
but tluu Lord Russel, carried on by his 
< xceeding ardour on this occasion, and 
having the bill in* his hand, rau away 
with a, in spite of ail opposition. Find¬ 
ing thjy could not withhold him, many 
members accompanied him ; and, when 
it was delivered, gave a mighty shout. 

In the debate on the first leading, 
Lord Esstx and Lord Shaftesbury were 
the chief speakers for it, and Lord Ha¬ 
lifax against it. The king was present 
all the time; and the whole House of 
Commons, having adjourned their pro¬ 
ceedings expressly for this purpose, at¬ 
tended the debate. On a division, the 
bill was lost, (IS being against it, and 
only SO for it. The Lord Sunderland, 
to the great surprise and displeasure of 
the king, appeared in the minority. The 
great majniiiy on this occasion is nut 
difficult to account for. Besides the bi¬ 
shops, whose principles and interest 
were both against the hill, there were a 
number of lords, either attracted by 
the distinctions and swayed by the plea¬ 
sures of the couit, or unable to with¬ 
stand the personal canvass of the king. 
In the debate, the party against the ex¬ 
clusion derived great advantage from 
the ready wit and ingenious eloquence 
of Lord Halifax. F'or, unhappily, this 
very able man, though pursuing the 
same oljjects as Iaard Essex and Lord 
Shaftesbury, had so great a respect for 
Ins own wisdom, that he prefened leav¬ 
ing our religion and liberty without any 
security, to accepting that wlvch was 
devised by the judgment of liis political 
friends. 

The Joss of the exclusion bill occa¬ 
sioned, as might have been expected, 
great indignation in the Commons. Lord 
Russell is said to hare exclaimed, with 

a violence 
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a violence unusual to his nature, “ If 
rty own lather had been one of the sixty- 
four, 1 should have voted him an enemy 
to the king and kingdom.” Every one 
acquainted with him, knew that he was 
the last man in the country capable 
of acting with such barbarous patri¬ 
otism. 

The resentment of the Commons ap¬ 
peared in a signal manner, on a debate 
upon the king's message, asking supplies 
for the support of Tangier. Sir William 
Jones, after some observations on the 
use that bad been made of Tan¬ 
gier ns a nursery for popish soldiers, 
broadly argued, that it would be impru¬ 
dent in the House to grant any money 
to the crown, till they should be satis¬ 
fied that it would not be.euiploycd to 
the destruction of the protestaut reli¬ 
gion. He was supported by Lord Rus¬ 
sell, who declared that, whenever the 
king should free the Mouse from the dan¬ 
ger of a popish successor, and remove 
from liis council and places of tjusr all 
those that were for the Duke’s interest, 
be should be ready to give all be bail 
iu the world ; but, till then, a vote of 
money would only have the effect of 
destroying themselves with their own 
hands. 

CHIEF-JUSTICE SCROOGS. 

One of the most important labours of 
this session, was an enquiry into the 
conduct of the judges. The most ob¬ 
noxious of these was the Lord Cliicf- 
Justice Scruggs. Lord Russell intro¬ 
duced, at the bar of the House of Com¬ 
mons, several witnesses, who proved that 
a grand jury of Middlesex had been dis¬ 
missed in an irregular manner, when 
they were about to present the Duke of 
Vork as a popish recusant, and to deli¬ 
ver a peiitinn for the speedy meeting of 
parliament. In the debate which fol¬ 
lowed, Mr. Sydney mentioned that there 
had been a consultation of the judges 
about printing; and that they gave their 
opinion, that there was no way to pre¬ 
vent printing by law, as tbe act concern- 
ing it Imd expired. Upon which, some 
of the judges were put out, ami new 
ones put in ; nml ?* fresh opinion was 
given, subscribed by all the judges, 
“ That to print or publish any news- 
books, or pamphlets of news whatever, 
is illegal; that it is a manifest intent to 
the breach of the peuce; and the oflfend- 
ers may he proceeded against by law for 
an illegal thing,” Iu consequence of 
this opinion, tt proclamation w as issued 
to forbid printing news without the 
king's permission; nod Scroggs sent a 


messenger to seize all unlicensed books 
and pamphlets of news, and to appre¬ 
hend their authors. 

These facts were strongly commented 
on by the Whig members. No wonder, 
it was said, that petitioning for a parlia¬ 
ment was discountenanced in the country, 
when a judge in Westtninster-hall made 
it n ground for discharging a grand jury 
occupied in the execution of their duty. 
Sach a proceeding amounted to a denial 
of justice, and was, in fact, a suspen¬ 
sion of the laws: for laws themselves 
are but dead letters, unless their execu¬ 
tion is secured. The government of 
Scotland, it was urged, had been quite 
altered since the Restoration by some 
new laws; and that of England might 
be soon 'cbnuged, by the perversion of 
the old. The proclamation concerning 
the press was, in fact, an assumption of 
legislative power. It was remarked, 
that an extra-judicial opinion of the 
judges brought Charles the First into a 
contest concerning ship-money, and was 
the beginning of all his difficulties. It 
behoved the House of Commons, then, 
to arrest the judges iu a course which 
might prove so fatal both to king and 
people. Nothing was said on the other 
side: the discharging of a grand jury, 
while matters are under their considera¬ 
tion, was voted arbitrary and illegal, 
and a committee appointed to examine 
the proceedings of the judges, By the 
report of this committee, many scanda¬ 
lous acts were brought to light. The 
chief battery, it appeared, was directed 
against the press. In several cases of 
persons accused of selling libellous 
pamphlets, the chief-justice bad refused 
sufficient bail, and had told a woman of 
the name of Jane Curtis, who bail sold* 
libel against himself, that she should ex¬ 
pect no more mercy than a wolf that came 
to devour them. Berry, a stationer, 
being accused of selling “ Observations 
on VVitkeman’s Trial,” was refused bail, 
and obliged to attend five times before 
be could be discharged, though no in¬ 
formation was exhibited against him. 
An o(Fence having been taken at a pamph¬ 
let called “ The Weekly Packet of 
Advice from Rome,” a rule was made 
by the Court of King's Bench, forbid 
iiig its being printed or published. Upon 
this report, the House of Commons came 
to several resolutions, declaring the dis¬ 
charging of the grand jury illegnl and ar¬ 
bitrary ; that the Court ot King’s Bench, 
in the imposition of fines, and the re¬ 
fusing of bail, bad acted illegally and 
arbitrarily ;aml that, in making the rule 

above- 
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above-mentioned, they had usurped to 
themselves legislative power. 

For these offences, impeachments 
were ordered against Scroggs, Jones, and 
Weston. The articles against Scroggs 
were reported by Sir R. Cm bet on the 
5th January. They recited, that Sir 
William Scroggs, chief-justice of the 
Court of King's Bench, had traitorously 
endeavoured to subvertuhc fundamental 
laws of the kingdom; that, having taken 
an oath duly to administer justice, he 
had suddenly and illegally dismissed a 
grand jury before they nad finished their 
presentments; and, in particular, a bill 
of indictment against James Dukc^ of 
York; that, by a rule of the Court of 
King’s Bench, he had stopped the pub¬ 
lication of the Weekly Packet) in open 
violation of the rights of the subject; 
that he bad defamed the witnesses on 
the popish plot; that, by his excesses 
and debaucheries, he had brought the 
highest scandal on the public justice of 
the kingdom. But the mast interesting 
charges were as follows: 

4. " That the said Sir William Scrogg9, 
since be was made chief-justice of the 
Court of King's Bench, hath, together 
with the other judges of the said court, 
most notoriously departed from all rules 
of justice and equality, in the imposition 
of fines-upon persons convicted of mis¬ 
demeanors in the said court; and parti¬ 
cularly, in the term of Easter last past, 
did openly declare in the same court, in 
the case of one Jessop, who was con¬ 
victed of publishing false news, and was 
then to be fined, that he would have re¬ 
gard to persons and their principles in 
imposing of fines, and would set a fine 
of 5001. on one person for the same of¬ 
fence, for the which be would nut fine 
another JOOl. And, according to his 
said unjust and arbitrary declaration, he, 
the, said Sir William Scroggs, together 
with the said other justices, did then 
impose a fine of 1001. upon the said 
Jessop, although the said Jessop had, 
before that time, proved one Hewit to 
be convicted as author of the said false 
news: and afterwards, in the same term, 
did fine the same Ilewit, upon his 
conviction, only five marks. Nor hath 
rise said Sir William Scruggs, together 
with the other judges of the said court, 
had any regard to the nature of the of¬ 
fences, or the ability of the persons, in 
the imposing of fines, but have been ma¬ 
nifestly partial and favourable to papists, 
and persons affected to and promoting 
the popish interest, in this time of im¬ 
minent danger from them, &c.; and, at 
1 


the same time, have most severely and 
-grievously oppressed his majesty’* pro- 
testant subjects, as will appear upon 
view_ of the several records of juries, 
set i» the said court; by which ar¬ 
bitrary, unjust, and partial proceed¬ 
ings, many of his majesty’s liege people 
have been ruined, and popery counte¬ 
nanced, under colour of justice; and all 
the mischiefs and excesses of the Court 
of Star-Chamber, by act of parliament 
suppressed, have been again, in direct 
opposition to the said Jaw, introduced. 

5. « That he, the said Sir William 
Scroggs, for the further accomplishing of 
his traitorous and wicked purposes, and 
designing to subject the persons, as well 
as the estates, of his majesty’s liege peo¬ 
ple to his lawjess will and pleasure, hath 
frequently refused to accept of bail, 
though the same were sufficient, and 
legally tendered to hint, by many per¬ 
sons accused before him only of such 
crimes for which, by law, bail .ought to 
have been taken ; and divers of the said 
persotft being only accused of qffences 
against himself; declaring, at the samd 
time, that he refused bail, and com¬ 
mitted them to gaol, only to put them to 

.charges, and using such furious threats 
as were to the terror of his majesty’s 
subjects, and such scandalous expres¬ 
sions as were a dishonour to the govern¬ 
ment, and the dignity of his office; and 
particularly, thnt he, the said Sir>Wil- 
liam Scroggs, did, in 1679, commit and 
detain in prison, in such unlawful man¬ 
ner, among others, Henry Carr, C. 
Broome, Edward Berry, Benjamin Har¬ 
ris, Francis Smith, senior, Francis Smith, 
junior, and Jane Curtis, citizens of Lou¬ 
don ; which proceedings of the said Sir 
William Scroggs, are a high breach of 
the liberty of the subject, destructive to 
the fundamental laws of this realm, and 
contrary to the petition of rights, and 
other statute^, and do manifestly tend to 
the introducing of arbitrary power. 

6. "That the said Sir William Scroggs, 
in further oppression nf .his majesty’s 
liege people, hath, since his being made 
chief-justice ot the said Court of King’s 
Bench, in an arbitrary manner, granted 
divers genernl wnrrants for attaching the 
persons, and seizing the goods, of his 
majesty’s subjects, not named or de¬ 
scribed particularly in the said warrants, 
by means whereof, many of Ids Ma¬ 
jesty’s subjects have been vexed, their 
houses entered into, and they themselves 
grievously oppressed, contrary to law.” 

It would be hardly possible to con¬ 
ceive a more direct progress to despo¬ 
tism, 
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tism,. than that which these articles de¬ 
scribe. • The discretion given by the low 
seems to have been grossly abused, for 
the purpose of punishing those who were 
obnoxious to the court. The recollec¬ 
tion of the evils here enumerated, and 
the care of our ancestors to close this 
avenue to arbitrary power, may he traced 
in the provisions of the Rill of Rights. 
It may also be reinaiked, that the cha¬ 
racters which have been handed down 
to us of the judges of this reigo, amply 
justify the fears that were entertained of 
their influence. " Lest the means of 
destroying ihe,hest protestants in Eng. 
land should fail,” says Algernon Sydney, 
in the speech which he left behind him, 
“ the bench was filled wuh such as had 
been blemishes to the bar.” Scroggs, 
Saunders, and JrlTrics, unworthy of the 
name of judges, were the fit tools of a 
king above the lai\. Intemperate and 
scandalous in their private conduct, sa¬ 
vage and merciless in the exercise of 
their public functions, they «cfe fawn¬ 
ing to their sovereign, indulgent to them¬ 
selves, insolent and overbearing to the 
prisoners who obtained at their har the 
appearance of a trial. North and Pem¬ 
berton were more respectable; but the 
one was prejudiced, and the other un¬ 
principled. 

The impeachment ordered by the Com¬ 
mons could nut be brought to a tnul 
before tbe dissolution of Parliament; 
but Scroggs was soon after removed from 
the bench. Ilis disgrace seems to con¬ 
firm the truth of the charges against 
him. It is gratifying to find, that, even 
in the worn times, public opinion rnay 
reach those who debase themselves so far 
as to abuse the sacred name of justice ; 
and, instead of being the organ ol the 
laws, speak from the bench the language 
of the court. 

The Commons now passed z vote, in 
cotisequence of the general cry against 
corruption, that no member should ac¬ 
cept of any office, nr - place of profit, 
from the crown, without leave of the 
House. 

THE OXFORD PARLIAMENT. 

Sir R. Clayton moved, on the 26th 
March, that the Exclusion Bill be brought 
in. The motion was seconded by Lord 
Russell, They both declared they had 
received addresses in its favour from 
their constituents. In tbe course of the 
debate. Sir William Pulienej, and Mr. 
Booth, representatives -of Westminster, 
•id Cheshire, made a similar declara¬ 
tion. On this day, the expedient hint¬ 
ed at by the king, was explained by Sir 
Monthly Mao. No. 328. 


John Earnly. It was to give the dtike 
the title of king, and to his daughter the 
power of Regent. The duke was to he 
banished 500 miles from England. Sir 
Thomas Liuleton spoke at length in fa¬ 
vour of this plan. *lle had no doubt 
that the people would assemble, under 
the shelter of the law, to support the 
regency of the Piince and Princess of 
Orange ; and n security against any at¬ 
tempt of the duke, would be found in 
liis fears of forfeiting his lauded pro¬ 
perty. Sir W. Jones replied, that to 
him who was playing fora kingdom, such 
a,stake as an estate in land would not 
he worthy of consideration; and that, 
by the doctrine of the law, all incapa¬ 
city is ‘done away by coining to the 
throne ; so that the restrictions would of 
themselves fall to the giouud. 

After a long debate, the House re¬ 
solved that the Bill of Exclusion be 
brought in. 

On the 28th of March, the Exclusion 
R:ll was read a first time. The House 
then proceeded to the question of the 
impeachment of Fitzharns; but Sir W. 
Jones had hardly entered upon it, when 
the Black Rod knocked at the door, and 
gave notice that the king commanded 
the attendance nf the House immediately 
in the House of Lords. After a short 
speech from the throne, the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor declared the kmg’a pleasure that 
the parliament should be dissolved with¬ 
out any previous prorogation. Although 
this step was taken in great apparent 
luste, and kept secret till the moinentof 
execution, several circumstances serve 
to show it had been long premeditated. 
When Sir William Temple offered to 
stand for Cambridge, the king informed 
him that he should have no occasion for 
liis services in this parliament. And so 
totally unsupported was the crown in the 
House of Commons, that, when secre¬ 
tary Jenkins moved to'throw out the Bill 
of Exclusion, his motion was not se¬ 
conded. It is also said, that the Du¬ 
chess <>f Mazarine spoke of the ditsolu-. 
lion, in London, some hours befure it 
had taken place at Oxford. 

PRINCE OF ORANGE. 

It is not well known how far the 
Prince of Orange was connected with 
the popular party during tbe reign of 
Charles the Second ; but the occurrence 
I am going to relate, will shew that’be 
was, at this time, July 1631* on good 
terms with Lord Russell and the Whigs. 
He paid a visit to England, for the per¬ 
use of do ng away a misunderstanding 
e had bad with the king, and with the 
4 F hope 
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hope of raising in the court a jealousy 
against France, and a desire to try once 
more a reconciliation with parliament. 
For both these reasons, the Duke of 
York was much a»|rse to his coming t 
bat leave having been given before the 
Duke could prevent it, he arrived in 
London, where he was waited upon by 
Lord Russell, and the two sheriffs, who 
gave him an invitation to dine in the 
city, which he readily accepted. Lord 
Halifax, Lord Hide, and Mr. Seymour, 
endeavoured to dissuade him from going; 
but be answered, that he had been in 
"England twice before, and had dinM 
both times in the city; and, upon their 
representing to him that the city was in 
opposition to the king, which it had not 
been before, he grew angry, and said 
he had promised, and would go. Upon 
this reply, Mr. Seymour immediately 
posted to Windsor, and got an order 
from the king for the Prince of Orange 
to join him immediately. The Prince 
obeyed ; hut did not conceal his trouble 
at being obliged to break his word. 

STEPHEN COLLEHGE. 

This man was a carpenter, who, by 
his noisy zeal, and the notice he had re¬ 
ceived from the Duke of Monmouth, 
and other men of rank, had acquired the 
name of the Protestant joiner. Turher- 
ville, Dugdale, Haynes, and Smith, 
swore against him many treasonable dis¬ 
courses, and some strange stories of his 
having silk armour, and pocket pistols, 
at Oxford. The grand juiy, however, 
refused to believe the witnesses, and 
threw out the bill. But the court was 
not to be foiled in this manner: they 
removed the trial to Oxford, where a 
jury', as partial on the other side, was 
rocured, Coiledge had, besides, many 
Brdsliips to undergo. His papers were 
taken from him on his way to trial, and the 
court adjourned on purpose to examine 
them: so that, whilst the crown-lawyers 
had the advantage of knowing the points 
he meant to have argued, this poor me¬ 
chanic was unable to plead the informa, 
lity of the indictment, or tn use other 
legal arguments he intended to have 
urged. A copy of the pannel, which 
had been usually given to prisoners, was 
denied him, and his own witnesses were 
not allowed to be examined upon oath. 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages, he 
brought forward such evidence as mate¬ 
rially injured the credit of the witnesses 
against him. Excepting Sir W. Jen¬ 
nings, and Mr. Masters, he showed that 
every one of them had owned himself 
forced to change sides, to avoid starving, 


or had been guilty of attempting r<* 
suborn others. One of them, .Smith, 
had said, that if the parliament refused 
to give the king money, and continu¬ 
ed to press the Bill of Exclusion, that 
was a sufficient ground for swearing there 
was a plot to seize the king. As for 
Sir W. Jennings and Mr. Masters, they 
only swore that Coiledge had justified, 
in conversation, the parliament of 1640; 
and that, in a quarrel at Oxford, where 
he had got a bloody nose, he had said, 
" I have shed the first blood in the 
cause, hut it will not be the last.” Cnl- 
ledge explained this, as well as his hav¬ 
ing u sword and pistols in his possession, 
hy saying that he expected the papists 
would attempba massacre. He begged 
the jury to consider that he could not 
seize the king alone, and that no con¬ 
spiracy had been proved. Jeffiies, in 
speaking for the crown, impudently ni- 
gutd that they must not discredit Dug¬ 
dale, ((hough, in one point, lie had been 
clearly convicted of falsehood,) as tlint 
would be throwing a slur on the evi¬ 
dence for the popish plot. The Chief- 
justice North, m summing up, said, he 
would not notice the evidence that had 
been produced to discredit the witnesses, 
as that was a point for the juiy to decide; 
yet he afterwards commented on such 
parts as lie thought unfavourable to the 
prisoner. He was found guilty, and exe¬ 
cuted a fortnight afterwards. But the 
king, to display the royal attribute of 
mercy, gave permission that his quaitm 
should be buried: a favour which he 
slighted; saying, with philosophical in¬ 
difference, he cared not whether he was 
eaten-up hy flies or worms. 

SUE&IFFS OF LONDON. 

The vengeance of the court against 
the Whig leaders, was still retarded by 
the influence which (hey maintained in 
the city. It was found that the proceed¬ 
ings in the case of guo-uarrantn, being 
embarrassed by legal forms, would occa¬ 
sion considerable delay. A shorter way 
tn the same object was perceived, hy 
electing sheriffs against the will of the 
citizens. « 

It had been an ancient custom for the 
Lord Mayor to name one of the sheriffs 
for the ensuing year hy drinking to him, 
and this nomination was generally con¬ 
firmed by the livery. But the letter of 
the charter, qnd various precedents, de¬ 
monstrate, beyond all doubt, that the 
right of election resided in the citizens 
at Urge, and that the choice allowed to 
the Lord Mayor, was only a matter of 
courtesy between the city and itschiefma- 

gistrate. 
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gistrate. The court, however, made use 
of this custom as an engine to impose 
not only one, but both, sheriffs of llieir 
own party. S r John Moore, the Lord 
Mayor, a very wenk man, was prevailed 
upon to drink to Mr. Dudley North, a 
Turkey merchant. The Whigs having 
pitched upon Mr. Papillton and Mr. 
Dubois for sheriffs, assembled in great 
numbers on the day of election, and 
were clamorous for a poll. The Lord 
Mayor, insisting on his right to choose 
one of the sheriffs hy drinking tu him, 
would not proceed to an election, hut 
adjourned the court. And here the she* 
riffs of the year, Mr. Shute and Mr. 
Pilkirigtnn, were guilty of a great irregu¬ 
larity ; for they still helch on the court, 
and began a poll. Upon which some 
confusion ensued; and the next day, the 
Lord Mayor complained of the sheriffs 
for a riot, and the^ were committed to 
the Tower. 

After another irregular poll, the elec¬ 
tion of the sheriffs at last took place, on 
the 15th of July, when the Lord Mayor 
insisted dial North was already chosen, 
and would only poll for three, Papillion, 
Dubois, and Bov, the court-candidate. 
The sheriff's, on the other hand, opened 
the poll fur all four. At the close of the 
poll the sheriffs came forward, and de¬ 
clared the numbers to stand thus: 

Papillion .... 2403 

Dubois .... 24X1 

Box. 17,i 

North .... 107 

And against confirmation 2114 

The Lord Mayor, on the other hand, 
declared that Papillion and Dubois had 
but 60, and Box 1244, The Lord 
Mayor declared Box to he the other she¬ 
riff', and the sheriffs declared Papillion 
mid Dubois. Box having fined tiff, ano¬ 
ther election took place on the 19th of 
September; when a Mr. Rich being put 
up, there was such a noise of Nu Rich, 
that nothing could he heard. Upon 
which, the sheriffs granted a poll, and the 
majority again appeared for Papillion 
and Dubois. But the Lord Mayor, 
whilst the poll waiftidjnuriicd, came for¬ 
ward, and declared Air. Rich duly elect¬ 
ed. On the 29th of September, Air. 
North and Mr, Rich, the one chosen 
by an unlawful mode, and the other hy 
open violence, were sworn, mid took 
possession of their offices. 

The court soon had an opportunity of 
making use of their new power. The 
Duke of Yoik was, about tliis'time, re¬ 
called from Scotland, chiefly for tho pur¬ 
pose of making an arrangement of Ills 


revenue, by which the Duchess of Ports¬ 
mouth was to receive 5000k a-year out 
of the post-office. “ All this while," 
says James, m his Alemoirs, speaking of 
himself, “ the duke knew very well hi* 
revenue was so settldU, that nothing but 
an act of parliament could alienate any 
part of it; which he took care not to 
piention to any living soul, lest that 
might have made the king lay the thoughts 
of it aside, or made her solicit for a par¬ 
liament, which would have given that 
project a mischievous turn, and done 
rum hurt instead of good.” Soon after 
iris return, Pilkington, formerly sheriff, 
being accused of saying, on a report 
that the duke intended to leave Scot¬ 
land, lt lie has already burned the city, 
he is now coming to cut all our throats," 
was convicted, and sentenced to pay 
100,0001. damages. A fine extending 
to the tutu of the criminal, and directly 
contrary to the spirit of our laws. Sir 
Patience Ward, formerly mayor, having 
given evidence lliat lie did not hear the 
words spoken by rilkiugton, was con¬ 
demned to the pillory for perjury. 

The election of the sheriffs seemed 
to complete lire victory of the throne 
over the people. It was evident, from 
the past conduct of liie court, that they 
would now select whom tiny pleased for 
condemnation. 

RYE-HOUSE PI.OT. 

The year 1683, which begun with the 
death of Shaftesbury, was nearly fund 
to the liberties of England. The sur¬ 
render of the city’s charter, and its re¬ 
newal on the most abject terms; the 
decree of the university of Oxford, en¬ 
forcing slavery as a moral and religious 
duty ; the deaths of Russell and of Syd¬ 
ney ; were deep, and almost inottal, 
wounds to our constitution. 

After Shaftesbury was gone, there were 
held meetings of las former creatuies 
hi the chambers of oiie West, an active, 
talking man, who bad got the name of 
being an atheist. Col. Rumsey, an offi¬ 
cer who bad served under Cromwell, and 
afterwards in Portugal; Ferguson, who 
had a general propensity for plots; Good- 
enough, who had been under-sheriff; 
and one Iloiloway, of Biistul; were the 
chief persons at these meetings. Lord 
Howard was at one time among them. 
Their discourse seems to have extended 
itself to the worst species of treason and 
murder; but, whether they had any con¬ 
certed plan for assassinating the king, is 
still a mystery. Amongst those who 
were bounded in this business was one 
Keeling, irvintuer sinking in business, to 

4 F 2 whom 
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w bom Goorfenongh often *pi»ke of their 
design*. This man went to Legge; then 
marie Lord ‘Dartmouth, and discovered 
nil he knew. Lord Dartmouth took h m 
tn&ecretary Jenkins, who told him he 
could not proceed without more wit¬ 
nesses. It would also seem that some 
promises were made to him 4 for he said 
in a tavern, in the hearing of many per* 
sons, that “ he hnd considerable proffers 
made him of money, nml a place worth 
IQGl. or 801. per annum, to do some¬ 
thing for them and he afterwards ob¬ 
tained a place in the Victualling Office, 
by means of Lord Halifax. The me¬ 
thod he took of procuring another wit¬ 
ness wns', by taking his brother jnto the 
company of Gondenough, and afterwards 
persuading him to go and tell -what he 
had heart! at Whitehall. 

The substance of the information given 
by Josiah Keeling, in his first examina¬ 
tion, was, that a plot had been formed 
for enlisting forty men, to intercept 
the kit g and duke, on their return from 
Newmarket, at a farm-house called 
Rye, belonging to one Rumholri, a malt¬ 
ster; and this plan being defeated by a 
fire at Newmaiket, which caused the 
king's return sooner than was expected, 
the design of an insurrection was laid ; 
and, as the means of carrying this pro¬ 
ject into effect, they said that Good, 
enough had spoken of 4000 men, and 
£ 0 , 000 l., to be raised by titer Duk* of 
Monmouth, and other great men. The 
following day, the two brothers made 
oath that Goodenongh hnd told them 
that Lord Russell had promised to en¬ 
gage in the design, and to use all his in¬ 
terest to accomplish the killing of the 
king and the duke. When ihc council 
found thnt the D>ike of Monmouth 
and Lord Russell were named, they 
wrote to the king to come to London; 
for they would not venture to go furtlmr, 
without his presence and leave. In the 
meantime, warrants were issued for the 
apprehension of several of the conspira¬ 
tors* 1 Hearing of this, and liaving had 
private information from ihe brother of 
Keeling, they had a meeting, on the 18th 
of June, at Captain Walcot's lodging. 
At this meeting were present Walcot, 
Wnde, Rumsey, Norton, the two Good- 
enoughs, Nelthrop, West, and Fergu¬ 
son. Finding they had no means either 
of opposing the king, or flying into Hoi. 
land, they ngreed to separate, and shift 
each mair fur himself. 

A proclamation was now r«sued for 
seizing on some who could not be found; 
aud, amongst these, Rumsey and West 


were named. The nfxt day, West de¬ 
livered himself, and Rumsey came in a 
day after him. Their confessions, esffe- 
pecinlly concerning the assassination at 
the Ryt-IInuse, were very ample. Bur¬ 
net says they had concerted a story, to be 
brought out on such an emergency. 

WILLIAM LORD RUSSELL. 

In this critical situation, Lord Russell, 
though perfectly sensible of his danger, 
noted with the greatest composure. He 
hnd long before told Mr. Johnson, that 
“ he was eery sensible he should fall a 
sacrifice: arbitrary government could not 
he set up in England without wading 
through bis blood." The day before the 
king arrived, a messenger of the coun¬ 
cil was sent to*wait at bis gate, to stop 
him, if he had offered to go out: yet his 
hack- gate was not patched ; so thnt he 
might have gone away, if he had chosen 
it. lie had heard tlfat he was named by 
Rumsey; but lie feared no danger from 
a man whom he had always disliked, and 
never trusted. Yet he thought proper 
to send his wife amongst his friends for 
advice. They were at first of different 
minds ; hut, aB he said lie apprehended 
nothing from Rumsey, they agreed that 
his flight would look too like a confession 
of guilt. This advice coinciding with 
his own opinion, he determined to stay 
where he wns. As soon ns the king ar¬ 
rived, a messenger was sent to bring him 
before the council. When he nppenred 
there, the king' told, him that nobody 
suspected him of any design against his 
person ; but that he hnd good evidence 
of his being in designs against his go¬ 
vernment. lie was examined, upon the 
information of Rumeev, concerning a 
meeting nt one Sheppard’s, to which Rum¬ 
sey pretended to have carried a message, 
rquiring a speedy resolution, and to 
have received for answer, that .Mr. Trr n- 
cliard had failed them at Taunton. Lord 
Russell totally denied all knowledge of 
this messnge. When the examination 
was finished, Lord Russell was sent a 
close prisoner to the Tower. Upon Ins 
going in, lie told his servant, Taunton, 
that he was swoie 'against, am! they 
would have his life. Taunton said he 
hoped it would not he in the power of 
his enemies to take it. Lord Russell 
answered, ** Yes; - the devil is loose." 

From tins moment he looked upon 
himself as a dying man, and turned his 
thoughts wholly to another world. He 
read much in tire Scriptures, particularly 
in the Psalms; but, whilst he behaved 
with the Bcrenity of a man prepared for 
death, h : s frieiids exhibited an bonotira- 
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bl« anxiety to preserve, bis life. Lord 
Etsex would not leave his house, lest his 
Absconding might incline a jury to give 
more ci edit to the evidence against turd 
Russell. The Duke of Monmouth sent 
to let him know he'would come in, and 
run fortunes with him, if he thought it 
could do him any service. He answered, 
it would be of no advantage to him to 
have his friends die with him. 

A committee of the privy council 
came to examine him. Their enquiries 
related to tlse meeting at Sheppard's, 
the rising at Taunton, the seizing of the 
guard, and a design for a rising in Scot, 
land. In answer to the questions put to 
him, he acknowledged he had been at 
Sheppard’s house divers times, and that 
he went there with the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth ; but he denied all knowledge of 
any consultation tending to an iusurrec* 
tioii, or to surprize the guard. He re¬ 
membered no discourse concerning any 
rising at Taunton, and knew of go de¬ 
sign lor a rising tu Scotland. He an¬ 
swered his examiners in a civil manner, 
but declined making nny defence till his 
trial, when he had no doubt of being 
able to prove his innocence. The charge 
of treating with the Scots, as a thing 
the council were positively assured of, 
alarmed his friends; and Lady Russell 
desired Dr. Burnet to examine who it 
could be that had charged ' him; but, 
upon enquiry, it appeared to be only an 
artifice to draw a confession from him : 
and, notwithstanding the power which 
the court possessed to obtain the con¬ 
demnation of their enemies, by the per¬ 
version of the law, the servility of the 
judges, and the submission of juries. 
Lord Russell might still have contested 
his life, with some prospect of success, 
had not a new circumstance occurred to 
cloud his declining prospects. This was 
the apprehension and confession of Lord 

Howard. 

LORD ESSEX. 

A circumstance of more melancholy 
interest, but also tending to produce an 
impiession unfavouiable to Lord Russell, 
happened on the very morning of his 
trial. We have seen time Lord Essex 
staid in his own house, without any ap¬ 
parent uneasiness, from an apprehension 
that his flight would be injurious to his 
friend. An order was now given for 
his arrest, on the information of Lord 
Howard, A party of horse was sent to 
bring him up from his house at Caahio- 
.bury. He was at first in some disorder, 
but soon recovered himself.. When life 
came befpre the council, however, he 


wnsin much confusion. . He wua sent to 
the Tower, end there fell under a grrac < 
depression .of spirits. He ir.it, by his 
servant, a very melanrh >ly message to 
his wife, that wbnt he was .charged with 
was true; that lie was sorry he had 
' ruined her and her children; and that he 
had sent to Lord Clarendon, who bad 
married Ins sister, to apeak freely to him, 
She immediately sent back to him, to 
beg thnt he would not think of her or her 
children, but only study to support his 
own spirits; and drsired him to say 
nothing t> Lord Clarendon, nor to miy 
on? else, till she should come to him, 
which she hoped to get leave to do in a 
day or two. Lord Clarendon came to 
him upon*his message, but be turned the 
matter o(T, as if lie only wnhed to ex¬ 
plain something he had said before the 
council. Lord Clarendon was satisfied 
that lie hnd nothing farther to commu¬ 
nicate.* After this he sent another 
message to his wife, that he was much 
calmer, especially when he found how 
she took his condition to heart, without 
seeming concerned for herself. The 
condition of his friend, Lord Russell, 
seems to have pressed heavily mi Ins 
mind. He sent to the Ear) of Bedford 
to «ay, he was more concerned for ins 
son’s condition than even Lord Bedford 
himself; and Lord Russell, when lie 
looked towards Lord Essex’s window, 
had observed him retire immediately 
into his room. 

On the morning appointed for Lord 
Russell’s trial, his servant, Bomincny, (as 
he asserted.) tlimkmg lie staid longer in 
his room than ordinary, looked through 
the key.hole, and there saw him lying 
dead. He said that, upon breaking- 
open the door, he saw ins master with his 
throat cut, quite dead. At the time, it 
was universally supposed that Lord 
Essex was the author of his own death * 
but this npiiuun was afterwards rendered 
doubtful, by the deposition of two chil¬ 
dren of thirteen years of age, totally un¬ 
known to each other, who declared thnt 
they saw a blooriv razor thrown out of 
the window of Lord Essex’s chamber. 
Braddon, who gave currency to these 
reports, was tried and convicted ns a 
spreader of false news. After the 
Revolution, a committee of the House of 
Lords, consisting of Lord Bedford, Lord 
Devonshire, Lord Delaroere, and Lmd 
Monmouth, was. named, tn enquire into 
the death of Lord Essex. They examined 
above sixty witnesses; but Lord Devon¬ 
shire, 


* Burnet. 
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shiv*, Lord Delamere, and Lord Mon¬ 
mouth, being obliged to leave London on 
public business, the investigation was 
suspended; and parliament being soon 
afterwards dissolved, it was never re¬ 
sumed, Some time before this, however, 
Lady Essex had called a meeting of her 
relations, at which Lord Bedford, Lord 
Devonshire, and Bishop Burnet, were 
present; at which she declared site be¬ 
lieved Lord Essex had killed himself, 
and desired the business might fall. 4 
The depositions tnken before the Lords 
are not to he found; it would be idle 
therefore,at the present time, to prci&ud 
to gire any opinion on the subject; and 
f should say ho more on it, wpre it not 
that 1 have been assured, by the present 
Ear! of Essex, that Lord Onslow told 
him, when a boy, that he had -ecu the 
entry of a grant of money to Uommeny 
in the books of the Treasury. After a 
careful examination, however, which has 
been made at my desire, no such entiy 
can be found. 

TRIAL OF LORO RUSSF.I.L. 

Tlte interval between the imprison¬ 
ment of Lord Russell and his trial, was 
anxiously spent by Lady ltussell in pre¬ 
parations for his defence. The twe fol¬ 
lowing notes arc the best evidence of the 
nature of her employment; and the last 
will be valuable to those who set a price 
upon any memorial tending to slnw how 
well firmness may be coinhiued with 
affection. 

[Lady Russell In loot'd Russell.] 

1 had, at coming home, an account 
that your trial, as to your appearing, is 
not till to-morrow. Others are tried this 
day, and your indictment presented, I 
suppose. I am going to your counsel, 
when you shall have a further account 
from” ■■ . . 

[Lady Russell to Lord Russell.] 
Endorsed —“To ask Ins leave to be at 
his trial.” 

- M Your friends, believing I can do you 
some service at your-tnal, 1 aiu extreme 
willing to try (if) my resolution will hold 
out—pray let your’s. But it may be, the 
court will.r.ot let me; however, do you 
let me try. I think, however, to meet 
you at Richardson's, and then resolve: 
your brother Ned will be with me, and 
easier Marget.” 

On Friday the 15 th of July, Lord 
Russell was placed within the bar of the 
Old Bailey, to take his trial for high- 
treason. 

Tim clerk of the crown, having desired 
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him to hold up his hand, proceeded! to 
rend the indictment, the substance of 
which was '*for conspiring the death of 
the king, and consulting and agreeing to 
stir up insurrection; and, Ip. that end, to 
seize the guard for the preservation of 
the king's person.” 

On the question, of Guilty or not guilty 
being put to him, Lord Russell asked ilia 
Lord Chief-Justice,(Sir Francis Further- 
ton,) if he might not have a copy of the 
matter of face laid against him, in mder 
that be might know how to answer »t; 
hut, being told nothing could lie granted 
until he should plead, he pleaded Not 
guilty. The usual question tlieii being 
arked, Ilow lie would be tried? Lord 
Russell observed, he thought a prismitr 
was never an signed and tried at the 
same time. To which the Lord Chief- 
Justice answered, “ that fur crimes of 
this nature it was Continually done.” 

The Attorney-General said, liislord-diip 
had no leason to complain; since Mon¬ 
day se’iiuight he had had notice of trial, 
and the matter alleged against him; that 
he lmd the liberty uf counsel to advise 
him; anil that no sort of privilege had 
been denied which became a subject in 
his condition to have. 

Loid Russell replied, he bad beard 
only some general questions; he expected 
witnesses who could not arrive before 
night; and thought it very hard lie could 
mu be allowed one day more. 

The Lord Chief-Justice told-him, with¬ 
out the king’s consent, they could not put 
off the trial. Lord Russell then de¬ 
manded a copy of the panne! of the juiy, 
that be might challenge them. 

The Lord Chief-Justice and Attorney- 
General expressed their surprise that liis 
lordship had not received a list, as they 
had ordered the Secondary Normalise! to 
prepare one. Lord Russell begging that 
he might have one, the Loid Chief-Jus¬ 
tice wished to defer his trial till the after- 
noon, which the Attorney.General op¬ 
posed. Upon this, he observed his case 
was very hard j to which Sir Robert 
Sawyer, then Attornry-Gencial, an¬ 
swered, “ Do not %ay so; the king docs 
not deal hardly with you; but, 1 am afraid 
it will appear, yuu would have dealt more 
liaidly with the king; you would not have 
given the king an how's notice (or saving 
his life.” 

The Secondary Normnnsel was then 
sent fur, when it appeared that a list of 
names had been given to Lord Russell’s 
servant, who delivered it to Lady Rus¬ 
sell, from whom Ins lordship received u ; 
but Lord Russell stated, the names of the 

persons 
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f eftons on the list wtere those who were 
genfHdly on juries, but not a pan net. 

A conversation then took place be* 
tween Lord Russell, the Laid Chief- 
Jus tree, hntl the Attorney-General, in 
which Lord Rassell complained of not 
having been furnished with a proper copy 
of the paunel; and requested hrs trial 
might be postponed until the afternoon. 
The LoTd Clrief-Justice answered, the 
Ling's counsel did not think his request 
reasonable, and Would not delay the trial 
any longer. 

Lord Russell Asked for pen, ink, and 
paper, and the use of any papers he had ; 
which request being granted, he said, 

“ May 1 have somebody to write, to 
help my memory r” 

Attorney iiencral .—“ Yes*; a servant.” 

Ij)rd Chitj-Justice —'* Any ol your ser¬ 
vants shall assist in writing any thing you 
please.” . 

Lord Ruue.U .—“ My wife is here, my 
lord, to do it/ f 

Lord Chief-Justice “ I f my lady please 
to give herself the trouble.” 

The jury being then called. Lord Rus¬ 
sell objected toSir Andrew Foster, as not 
being in the list. Joint Martin was next 
called, upon which Lord Russell asked if 
he «as possessed of a freehold of forty 
shillings a-year; adding, he Imped none 
would be allowed in the panne! hut those 
who were freeholders; for, by the statute 
of 2 Hon. V. it was enacted, that no 
person shall be judged, in cuses of life 
and death, but by persons possessing 
freehold property to that amount. 

The Lord Chief-Justice answered, that 
the city ol Lmdon belonging much to 
nobility and gentry who live abroad, was 
an exception to this. Upon which Lord 
Russi II requested, as it was a point of law, 
his counsel might he called hi to argue it. 

Mr. I’ollexfen, Mr. llolr, and Mr. 
Ward, the Counsel assigned to Lord Rus¬ 
sell, were then called, and used many ar¬ 
guments to prove that no person could 
be a juryman in tins case, who did hot 
possess freehold property ; in which they 
were opposed hy the Attorney and So¬ 
licitor-Generals. The Lord Chief Jus¬ 
tice, the Lord Chief-Baron, Mr. Baron 
Street, and the Justices Windham, Junes, 
Leving, and Wnhens, gave their opinions 
against Lord Russell. 

The Lord Chief-Justice then delivered 
the opinion ol the court, in the follow¬ 
ing words: 

“ My Lord, the Cdurt is of opinion, 
upon hearing your lordship's counsel, and 
the king's, that it is no good challenge to 
a jury, in case of treason, that he has 


not freehold within the city. But I musk 
tell Jour lordship withal, that y«nr lord* 
ship has nothing of hardship in this case; 
for, notwithstanding that, I must tell 
you, that you will have as good t> jury, 
and better than you should have had, 
in n county of 4l. Or 40s. a-yenf free¬ 
holders. The reason of ihfc law For 
freeholds is, that no slight persons should 
be put upon a jury, where the life of a 
man, or his estate, comes in question j 
but, in the city, the persobs that are im<- 
paiinelled are men of quality and sub* 
stance; men that have a great deal td 
lose. And, therefore, your lordship hath 
the same in substance, as if a challeng'd 
was allowed in fret hold. It will be no 
kind ofpitijudice to your lordship in this 
case. Therefore, if you please, apply 
yourself, us the jury is called, dud make 
your exceptions, if you shall make any.” 

Then the jury were called; and, af* 
ter Lord Russell had challenged one-and- 
thirty of them, the jury were sworn. 

HIS UEritNCG. 

“ My Lord : I cannot hut think myself 
very unfortunate, in appearing at this 
place, charged with a crime of the black¬ 
est and wickedest nature, and that in¬ 
termixed and intricated with the trea¬ 
sonable and horrid practices and Speeches 
of other tnen; and the king's learned 
counsel taking all advantages, improv¬ 
ing and heightening every circumstance 
against me; and 1 Inyself no lawyer, A 
very unready speaker, and altogether a 
stranger to proceedings of this kind ; be¬ 
sides, naked, without counsel, and one 
against many; so that I cannot but be 
very sensible of my inability to make 
my just defence. 

“ But you, my lords the judges, I 
hope, will he cqunl, and of counsel fvt 
me ; and I hope likewise, that you, gen* 
tleinen of the jury, (though strangers to 
me,) are men ol conscience, that value 
innocent hloori, and do believe that with 
what measure you mete it shall he mea¬ 
sured to you again, either in this or in 
another woild. Nor can I doubt but 
you will consider the witnesses as per¬ 
sons that hope to save their own. lives, 
by swearing to take away mine. 

“ But, to answer, in short, wliat is 
laid to my cha.ge, I do in the first place 
declare, that 1 have ever had « heart 
sincerely loyal aud affectionate to the 
king and government, (which 1 look upon 
as the best of governments;) and have 
always as feivently wished and prayed 
for ins majesty's long life At any man 
living. 

«• And now, to have it intimated a* if 

I were 
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I were abetting, or agreeing to, his niur- 
(ter, (1 must needs say,) is very hnrd; 
lor I have ever looked upon the assas- 
siuation of any private person as an 
abominable, barbarous, and inhuman 
tiling, tending to the destruction of all 
society ; hotv much more the assassina¬ 
tion of a prince I which cannot enter 
into tny thoughts without horror and de¬ 
testation: especially considering him as 
my natural prince, and one, upon whose 
death such dismal consequences are 
likely to ensue. An action so abomina¬ 
bly wicked, rash, and inconsiderate, tint 
none but desperate wretches or mad¬ 
men could contrive. And, can ft be 
believed that, my circumstances mid 
the past actions of my life considered, I 
should he capable of being guilty of so 
horrid a design ? Certainly it cannot. 

“ As for going about to make or rnis'e 
A rebellion; that, likewise, is a thing so 
wicked, and withal impracticable, that 
it never entered into my thoughts, llad 
I been disposed to it, I never found, by 
nil my observation, that there was the 
least disposition or tendency to it in the 
people. And it is known, rebellion 
cannot be now made here, as iu former 
times,' by a few great men. 

“ I have been always for preserving 
the government upon the due basis and 
ancient foundation, and for having things 
redressed in a legal, parliamentary way ; 
always against all irregularities and in¬ 
novations w liatsoever; and so I shall be, 
I am sure, to my dying day, be it sooner 
or later." 

The Lord Chief-Justice, after sum¬ 
ming up the evidence, told the jury, 
"The question before you will be, whe¬ 
ther, upon this whole matter, you do 
believe my Lord Russell had any design 
upon the king’s life, to destroy the king, 
nr take away his life: for that is the ma¬ 
terial part here. It is used and given 
you by the king’s counsel, as an evidence 
of this, that he did conspire to raise an 
insurrection, and to cause a rising of the 
people; to make, as it were, a rebellion 
within the nation, and to surprise the 
king’s guard ; which, say they, can have 
no other end hut to seise and destroy the 
ling; and, it is a great evidence (if iny 
Lord Russell did design to seize the 
king’s guard, and make an insurrection 
in the kingdom), of a design to surprise 
the king’s person. It must be left to you, 
upon the whole matter. You have not 
evidence in this case, as there was in 
the other matter that was tried in the 
morning, or yesterday, against the con¬ 
spirators, to’kill tlie king at the Rye. 


There was a direct evidence of a consult 
to kill the king, that is' not given you hi 
this case. This is pn act of contriving 
rebellion and an insurrection within the 
kingdom, and to seize hid guard, which 
is urged as evidence, and surely is in 
iiseli an evidence to seize and destroy 
the king.” 

The court then adjourned till four 
o’clock; when the jury brought in (he 
verdict of Guilty of the said lugh-treason. 

SENTENCE. 

On Saturday the 14th of July, Lord 
Russell was brought to the bar to receive 
sentence. Upon being asked why judg¬ 
ment of death should not be passed 
upoii liim, he requested to have the in¬ 
dictment read. At the words “ of coii- 
spiiing tlie 1, death of the king,” Lord 
Russell said, “ Hold ! I thought I had 
not been charged in the indictment as it 
is, of compassing and conspiring the 
death of the king. 

Attorney-General. —“ Yes, my lord.” 

Lord Russell “ But, Mr. Recorder, 
if all that the witnesses swore against me 
be true, I appeal to you, and to the 
court,—I appeal to you, whether I rnn 
guilty within the statute of goth Ed¬ 
ward III. they having sworn a conspi¬ 
racy to levy war, but no iutention of 
killing the king; and therefore, I think 
truly, judgment ought not to pass upon 
me for conspiring the death of the king, 
of which ..there was no proof by any one 
witness." 

To this the Recorder replied, that it 
was an exception proper to be made be¬ 
fore the verdiel; but that the court was 
now hound tiy the verdict, as well as the 
prisoner. Thus, in the state of the law 
at that time, the prisoner was unable to 
introduce counsel before the verdict, be¬ 
cause that were admitting the fnct; and 
he was excluded from arguing the point 
after the verdict, because the jury had 
given judgment on the fact und the law 
together. 

Judgment was then given from the 
mouth of Sir G. Trehy, who had been 
one of Lord Russell’s associates in par¬ 
liament, in the usual form, with all its 
disgusting circumstances. 

HIS SUBMISSION. 

The importunity of his friends, and 
the deep distress of a wife whom lie so 
tenderly loved, prevailed upon Lord 
ltussell to* take another step to save’his 
life. This was, to write petitions to the 
king, ami to the duke of York, offering 
to live- abroad, and never more to med¬ 
dle in the affairs of England. lie left it 
to his friends, how the petitions were to 

• • ‘tie 
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be worded. _ If there was some weal* 
ness in thus ’asking far ruerty, there was 
nothing degrading to bis honourable cha¬ 
racter. Indeed, he does not seem to 
base entertained any expectation of sav¬ 
in? his life; but ho did not choose to 
afflict his wife, by the appearance of a 
haughty silence towards his sovereign. 
The following ate the petitions of the 
Earl of Bedford, and Lord Itusseli, to 
the king, and Lord Russell's letter to the 
Duke of York: 

“_7^ the king's most excellent majesty. 

“ The humble petition of William Earlof 
Bedford s 

“ Humbly sheweth; 

“ That could your petitioner have 
been admitted into your presence, he 
would have laid himself at your royal' 
feet, hi behalf of his unfortunate ton, 
himself, and his distressed and ^disconso¬ 
late family, to.implore your royal mercy; 
which he never had (he presumption to 
think could be obtained by any indirect 
means. But shall think himself, wife, 
and children, much happier, to he left 
hut with bread and water, than to lose 
his dear son, for so, foul a crime us trea¬ 
son against the best of princes, for whose 
life he ever did, and ever shall, pray, 
more than for his own. 

“ May God incline yonr majesty's 
heart to ihe prayers of an aflheudohi 
father, and not bring my grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave. Bedford." 

“ To the king’s most excellent- majesty. 

** The humble petition of William Rus¬ 
sell ; 

“ Most humbly sheweth; 

“ That your petitioner does once more 
cas himself at your majesty's feet, and 
implores, with all humility, your mercy 
and pardon ; still avowing that he never 
had the least thought against your ma¬ 
jesty's life, nor any design to change the 
government i but humbly and sorrow¬ 
fully confesses his having been present at 
those meetings, which, he is convinced, 
were unlawful, and justly provoking to 
your majesty; but, being betrayed by 
ignorance and inadvertence, he did not 
decline them, as he ought to have done, 
for which he is truly end heartily sorry; 
and, therefor?, humbly offers himself to 
your majesty, to be determined to live in 
any part of the woild which you shall 
appoint, and never to meddle any more 
in the affairs of England, but aa.your 
majesty shall be pleased to command 
him. 

“ May it therefore please your ma¬ 
jesty, to extend your royal favour and 
tnercy to your petitioner, by which be 
Momthlt Mao. No, 328. 


wifi he for ever engaged to pray for yoer 
majesty, aad to devote, his life to your 
service.', William Russell.” 

The following letter of Lord Russell 
to the duke, was delivered by Lady Rus¬ 
sell to the Duchess of York: 

“ May it please your highness: 

“ The opposition 1 have appeared in 
to your highness’s interest, has been such, 
as I have scarce the confidence to .be a 
petitioner to you, though in order to. lhe 
saving of my life. £>ir, God knows, what 
I did, did not proceed from any personal 
ill-will or animosity to your royal high¬ 
ness ; but merely because I was of o.pi- 
nioti, that it was the best way for pre¬ 
serving the religion established by law : 
in which^if I was mistaken, yet 1 acted 
sincerely, without any ill end in it. And, 
as for any base design against your per¬ 
son, I hope your royal highness will be 
so just to me, as not to think me capable 
of so vile a thought. But I am now re- - 
solved, and do faithfully engage myself, 
that if it shall please the king to pardon 
me, and if your royal highness will inter¬ 
pose in it, I will in no sort meddle any 
more in the least opposition to your 
royal highness; but will he readily deter¬ 
mined to live in any part of the 'world 
which his majesty shall prescribe, ami 
will never fail in my daily prayers, bo h 
for his majesty’s preservation and honour, 
and your royal highness's happiness; 
and will whnlly-witbdraw myself from the 
affairs of England, unless called by his 
majesty’s orders to serve him, which I 
shall never be wanting to do to the ut¬ 
termost of my power. . And, if your 
royal highness will be so gracious to uie, 
as to move on my account, as it will be, 
an engagement upon me , beyond wlpu I 
can in reason expect, so it will make the 
deepest impression on me possible; for, 
no fear of death can wot k so much with 
me, as so great an obligation will (or 
ever do upon, May it please your royal 
highness, your royal highness’s most 
humble, and most obedient servant, 

“William Rdssjeu,." 

Newgate, July 16, 1683. 

BIS DEATH. h , 

In sober discourse Lord Russell spent 
his time, till the day previous to his exe¬ 
cution. At the hours of meals, be talked 
of the news of the day, and the politics 
f Europe, in the style be had usually 
one. But Friday being the day, be jpuj 
fixed for receiving the aacraruept^he de¬ 
termined to pass the dav as he wq*ld 
have done the Sunday, bad be Uyed so 
long.* The sacrament. was given him 
early in the morning (hm servant receiving 
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k with him) by the Dean of Gntetbatf 

e Hlotton.) After he had received it, 
Idem a sired him, ifhe believed eH the 
afticlea of the ChrUtian religion, es taught 
bv the church of England. He answered, 
“Yet, truly.” • Then he asked him, if he 
forgave all persons. That, he said, he 
dtafrom his heart. Then the dean told 
bim, he hoped he would discharge his 
conscience in foil and free confession. 
He said that he had dime it. Upon 
which the dean left him; and Dr. Bue* 
net, in the course of the morning, preach¬ 
ed two sermons to him. In the interval, 
be told him, be could not pretend to 
such high joys and longings as Dr. B. 
bad spoken of, but on an entire resig¬ 
nation of himself to the wift of God, 
and a ^perfect serenity of mind. He 
said he was sometimes troubled, because 
be had not those longings which were 
folt by Mr. Hampden, a friend for whom 
be had great kindness and esteem. Mr. 
Hampden had, a few days before, given 
him, from Mr. Baxter, his book of Dying 
Thoughts, then lately published, from 
which he derived great comfort. He 
•aid he was much concerned at the cloud 
which seemed to be over his country; 
b<K, be hoped his death would do more 
service than his life could have done. 
After dinner, he signed the copies of his 
paper, and desired it might be sent to 
the press. He then received a few of 
bis friends, and took his last leave of his 
children. On this occasion, the fondness 
of a father did not prevent him from 
maintaining the constancy of his temper. 
A little before he went to eat his supper, 
be said to Lady RusBell, f‘ Stay, and sup 
with me; let us eat our last earthly food 
together. 1 ’ He talked very cheerfully, 
during supper, on various subjects, and 
particularly of his two daughters. He 
mentioned several passages of dying men 
with great freedom of spirit; and, when 
p’ note was sent to bis wife, containing a 
• new project for his preservation, he turn¬ 
ed it into ridicule in such a manner, that 
those who were with him, and were not 
themselves able to contain their griefs, 
were amazed. They could not conceive 
bow his heart, naturally so tender, could 
resist the impression of their sorrow. In 
the day-time he had bled at the nose, on 
'which be said, <l I shall not now let 
blood m. divert thihl that will be done 
. to-mo wow,” And, when it rained hard 
that night, he said, 11 Synch a rain to¬ 
morrow will spoil a great show, which is 
' p, dell* thing on a rainy day.” 

. Before his wife left him, he took her 
by the bend, and said, “ This {lush you 


now feel, in a few hoars,must he cold." 
At ten o’clock she left him. He kissed 
her four or five times; and she so go¬ 
verned her sorrow, as not to add, by the 
sight of her distress, to the pain of sepa¬ 
ration. Thus they parted j-not with sobs 
and tears,, but with a composed silence > 
the wile wishing to spare'the feelings of 
the husband,*and the husband,of tMs wife, 
they both restrained the expression of a 
grief too great to be relieved by utter¬ 
ance. 

When she was gone, he said, 4< Now 
the bitterness of death is past.” And 
he then ran nut into a long discourse 
concerning her; saying, how great a 
bleising she had been to him, and what 
a misery it mould have been to him, if 
she had not had that magnanimity of 
spirit, joined to her tenderness, as never 
to have desired him to do a base thing to 
save his life. , Whereas, what a week he 
should have passed, if she had been im¬ 
ploring him to turn informer, and to be a - 
Lord Howard! He then repeated to Dr. 
Burnet, what he had often before said, 
that he knew of nothing whereby the ‘ 
peace of the nation was in danger; and 
that all that ever was, was either loose 
discourse, or, at most, embryos that never 
came to anything: s« there was nothing 
dn foot, to hit knowledge. He then re¬ 
turned to speak of his wife. He said 
there was a signal providence of God in 
giving him such a wife, where there was 
birth, fortune, great understanding, great 
religion, and great kindness to him; but 
her carriage, in his extremity, was be¬ 
yond all. He said that he was glad that 
she and liis children were to lose nothing 
by his death; and it was great comfort 
to him, that he left his children in such a 
mother’s hands, and that she had pro¬ 
mised hitn to take care of herself for 
their takes. Then he spoke of his own 
situation, and said, how grfcat a change 
death made; and how wonderfully those 
new scenes would strike on his soul. He 
had heard how some that had been born 
blind* were struck, when, by the couch¬ 
ing of their cataracts, they saw; but 
what, he said, if, the first thing they taw 
were the sun rising ? . 

His servant requested he might sit up 
in his chamber, while he slept. This he 
refused; and was locked up between 
eleven and twelve, leaving orders to 
be called at four. When bis servant 
came, at that hour, he found hitn as 
sound asleep as at any time in his 
life. As he awoke, he asked what 
o’clock it was; bur, whilst his servant 
was preparing his things for him Id dress, 
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he fell asleep again. Dr. Barnet' conunglioifte; and Dr. ^Motion sew a tear draft 
in, woke him, saying, “ Wliat, iny lord! from fait eye. , t 

fasleop?” ‘«Y«s, doctor,” he said; *' I Just os they were ontcringLtncoluV 
have slept heartily since one o’clock.” Inn-Fields, he said, “ This hasbepu |»>, 
He then desired faim to go to his wife, to me a place of sinning, and God. now 
say that he was we(l, and had slept well, makes it the place of my punishment,* 
and hoped she had done so. He re- He wondered to see so great a crowd 
membered himself kindly to her, and assembled. He had before observed- 
prayed for her. He dressed himself with that it rained ; and said to his •comww 
the same care as usual; and said, be nions, “ This rain may do you hart that 
thanked’ God he felt no sort of fear or are bare-headed.” 


hurry in his thoughts. He prayed se¬ 
veral times with Dr, Burnet, and after¬ 
wards with Dean Tillotson; and, at in¬ 
tervals, went into his chamber, and prayed 
by himself. Once he came out, and 
said he had been much inspired in his 
last prayer, and wished he could have 
written it down, and sent it; to his wife. 
He gave Dr. Burnet several commissions 
to his relations; but none more earnest 
than to one of them, against all revenge 
for what had been done to himself: he 
(old Burnet he was to give him his watch; 
nnd, as he wound it up, he said, “J. have 
done with lime i now eternity comes.” 

About half an hour before* he was 
called on by the yheriffs, he took Dr. 
Burnet aside, and said, that he meant to 
say something of the dangers of Slavery 
as well as Popery; but, on Dr. Burnet’s 
telling him it would took like resent¬ 
ment, and begging him te let it alone, 
he smiled, and said he would do so. 

As he came down, he met Lord Ca¬ 
vendish, and took leave of him ; but, 
remembering something of importance, 
he went back to hun, and spoke to him 
with great earnestness. He pressed him 
anxiously to apply himself more to reli¬ 
gion ; and told him what great comfort 
and support he felt from it now in his 
extremity. Such was his last advice and 
farewell to his dearest friend. He went 
into his coach with great cheerfulness: 
Dr. Tillotson and Dr. Burnet accompa¬ 
nied him. As they were going, he looked 
about him, and knew several persons. 
Some lie saw staring on him, who knew 
him, and did not put off their hats. He 
said, there was great joy in some, but 
that did not touch him so much as the 
tears he observed incite eyes of others 
for that, he said, made him tender. lie 
sung within himself as he went along; 
and Dr. Burnet asking him what he was 
singing, he said it was the 119th psalm; 
but beshauld sing better very soon. As 
the carriage turned into Little Queen 
Street, he said, “ I have often turned to 
the oilier hand with great*comfort, but 
now! turn to this with greater.” As he 
*aid this, he looked towards his own 


After all was quiet, he spoke to the 
sheriff as follows: 

“ Gentlemen,*—-I expected the nois* 
would be such, that I should not 
be wery .well heard. I was never fond 
of much speaking, much less now,| 
therefore, I have set down, in this 
paper, air that I think fit to leave be* 
hind me. God knows how far I was 
always from designs against the king’s 
person, or of altering the government* 
And I still pray for the preservation of 
both, and of the Protestant religion. 
Mr. Sheriff, I am told, that Captain Wai- 
cot yesterday said some things concern¬ 
ing my knowledge of the plot: I know 
uot whether the report is true or not.* 
Mr. Sheriff. —“ I did not hear hips 
name your lordship.” 

TFn/er.—“ No, my lord, vour lord¬ 
ship was not named by any of them.” 

laid Russell .—“ I hope it is not true ; 
for, to iny knowledge, i never saw him* 
nor spake with him, in my whole life t 
and, in the words of a dying man, I 
profess I know of no plot, either against 
the king’s life, or the government. But, 

1 have now done with this world, and 
am going to a better* I forgive ajd the 
world heartily, nnd I thank God I die 
in charity with all men; and 1 wish all 
sincere protestants may love oiui ano¬ 
ther, and not make way for popery fay 
their animosities. J pray God forgive 
them, and continue the protestant reli¬ 
gion amongst them, that it may floupsh 
so long as the sun and moon endnrp. X 
am now more satisfied to die thrin over 
I have been.” » 

Then he desired the Dean to pray. 
After that, he spoke a word to the Dean, 
and gave him his ring, and gave Dr. 
_ gurnet 

* The night before he died, 1 he thought 
of the'short speech he was to make on the 
scaffold. Instead of beginning, “Mr. 
Sheriff,” he resolved to begin, “Gentle¬ 
men became, he said, he was not truly 
sheriff. He accordingly didab; but, he 
did not think it worth while to make the 
same alteration in the {taper that was to 
be printed.— Burnet, MSS. . , t 

4 G a 
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Burnet his watob, and bid him go to 
Southernpton-House, and to Bedford- 
House, and deliver the commissions he 
had given him in charge. In these, his 
last moments, one of his commissions 
was a message of kind remembrance to 
one who held the principles in opposi¬ 
tion to which he was about to sacrifice 
his life. This was Mr. Keitlewell, a 
clergyman, who, for his religious zeal, 
had been introduced as chaplain into 
the Earl of Bedford’s family, but who 
held, to their farthest extent, the doc¬ 
trines of unlimited obedience, and the 
illegality of resistance, under Any pre¬ 
tence whatsoever. And he lost no op¬ 
portunity for explaining and defending 
these opinions to Lord Russell.' “But,” 
says his biographer, “ although this un¬ 
fortunate Lord had no very favourable 
opinion of the English clergy in general, 
as thinking them, for the most part, a 
set of men too much bigotted to slavish 
principles, and not zealous enough for 
the prutextant rel’giun, or the common 
interest of a free nation; yet, it is worthy 
of ohservation, that the met k and Chris¬ 
tian behaviour of Mr. Kettlewell would 
not suffer him not to have an esteem for 
him, which he failed not to express, 
even in his last moments, by sending a 
message to him, from, the scaffold, of his 
kind remembrance of him. 

He then knelt down, and prayed three 
or four minutes by himself. When that 
was done, he took off his coat and 
waistcoat. lie had brought a night-cap 
in his pocket, fearing his servant might 
not get up to him. lie undressed him¬ 
self, and took off his cravat, without 
the least change of countenance. Just 
as he was going down to the block, some 
One called out to make a lane, that the 
Duke of Albemarle might see; upon 
which, he looked full that way. Dr. 
Burnet had advised him not to turnabout 
his head when it was once on the block, 
and not to give a signal to the execu- 
tioner. These directions he punctually 
attended to. 

“ When he had laid down,” says Dr. 
Burnet, “ I once looked at him, and saw 
no change in his looks ; and, though he 
wns still lifting-up his hands, there was 
no trembling, though,, in the moment in 
"which t‘looked, the executioner hap¬ 
pened to be laying bis axe to his neck, 
to direct.him to take aim: I thought it 
touched him, but am euro he seemed not 
to mind it. 

Tbejexecutioner, at two strokes, cut 
off his head, • 


nts opurom. 

The political opinion* of Lord .Bus¬ 
sell were those of a Whig. His religi¬ 
ous creed was that of a mild and tole¬ 
rant Christian. If, as it must be ad¬ 
mitted, he showed a violent animosity 
to the Roman Catholics, to an extent 
which cannot be justified, It must be re¬ 
collected, that his hostility was almost 
entirely political. The attack which was- 
made upon our constitution, appeared 
in the colours and with the ensigns of 
Popery; and, it was only by resisting the 
Romish Church, that civil liberty could 
be secured. He wished our own insti¬ 
tutions to be more favourable to dissen¬ 
ters; or, in other words, for a larger 
comprehension of sects. Had this wish 
been gratified, the Protestant Church of 
England would have been strengthened, 
both against the See of Rome, and 
against future schism, with the loss only 
of some slavish doctrine;, and a few un¬ 
important ceremonies, which our early 
reformers never adopted. 

It must be owned, that the violence of 
Lord Russell against the Roman Cat ho¬ 
lies, betrayed him into credulity. It 
was the fault of honest inen in that age ; 
and it is singular that, absurd as. the 
story of the popish plot avowedly is, we 
have more respect for those who fell into 
the delusion, than for those who escaped 
it. And, whatever blame may attach to 
Lord Russell for an excess of political 
and religious zeal, it cannot be denied 
that his firmness and perseverance were 
eminently useful to his country, in a 
most critical period of her fortunes, and 
that his example contributed to the esta¬ 
blishment of those liberties which he 
died to vindicate. 

WAS THERE A RYE-BOOSE PI.OT ? 

I have related these particulars con¬ 
cerning those who suffered for the Rye- 
House plot, that the reader may the 
more easily be enabled to follow the re¬ 
marks I am about to make on the real 
nature of that plot. If my opinion is 
well founded, there existed, indeed, both 
in the higher and the lower orders, * 
great number of discontented persons: 
this discontent produced consultations on 
the state of the natioi^ and the practice* 
bilityof resistance, amongst the leaders; 
and wild talk, about taking off the king 
and dnke, amongst indigent and un¬ 
principled men. But, there never was a 
formed plan, either for assassinating the 
king, or raising the country, except in 
the heads of Rumsey and West, and 
Lord Howard and Lord Grey. 
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T must remark, in the first place, that 
Lord Bussell, and those connected with 
him, were nerer supposed to be impli¬ 
cated, even by their bitterest enemies, 
in the plot for murdering the king. It 
will be as well, therefore, to speak of 
that plot in the first place. 

On a subject of this kind, there is no 
better evidence thau that of men who 
are about to die fur the crime; and their 
confessions are more to be attended to, 
in this cpse, titan in that of the popish 
plot; as the persons executed lor this 
conspiracy, were not bound, by any tie of 
faith or sect, to support oue another, and 
were of different religions, manners, pro* 
fessions, and habits. 

The judgment expressed by Lady 
Russell, many years afterwards, proba¬ 
bly contains the truth on this subject. 
She was persuaded the Rye-House plot 
was no more than “Jnlk " and, ’tis 
possible," she adds, “ that talk going so 
far as to consider, if a remedy to sup¬ 
posed evils might besought, howit could 
bo found.” 

The Duke of Monmouth, in his de¬ 
claration against James the Second, 
seems to allow (he existence of meet¬ 
ings to consult of extraordinary, yet 
lawful means, to rescue our religion and 
liberties fiom the hand of violence, when 
all ordinary means, according to the 
laws, were denied and obstructed. 

We may now, upon the whole, con¬ 
clude, that the consultations in which 
Lord Russell took a part, related to the 
means of residing the government, but 
that no plan of lebellion was any wise 
matured. 

It remains to be considered, how far 
Lord Russell was justified in consulting 
and debating on the practicability of 
raising an insurrection. 

, I apprch nd, few men will now deny 
that resistance to a government may 
sometimes he an act, not only justifia¬ 
ble as an enterprise, but imperative as 
a duty. At the same time, I am far 
born Agreeing to the doctiine attributed 
to Lord Chatham, that “ it were better 
for the people to perish in a glorious con¬ 
tention for their rights, than to purchase 
a slavish tranquillity, at the expense of a 
single iota of the constitution.” It should, 
indeed, be the endeavour of men who 
have inherited liberty from their ances¬ 
tors, to transmit the possession unim¬ 
paired to their descendants; but, the loss 
of a single franchise may be compen. 
sated, and abuse* of power,- though fre¬ 
quent, may be resisted, without ropqurse 
to arms, so long as there are channels 
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through which thp injured nay obtain re¬ 
dress. Should these be choalced upland 
in danger of being totally closed, it is 
then the unquestionable right of all men 
who value their privileges, to prepare 
other means for their defence. 

If we consider the state of the go¬ 
vernment at the period when Lord 
Russell was executed, we shall see that 
it had totally changed its nature. The 
very means by which the crown may be 
lawfully resisted, had been either taken 
away, or converted into instruments for 
raising a new edifice of arbitrary power. 
Tlyese means are, the parliament, the 
courts of justice, and the press. The 
parliament hud been dissolved two years 
before, with an apparent determination 
never to call another; and, shoold their 
assistance be ever wanted, the surrender 
of the charters gave so commanding an 
influence to the crown, that their re¬ 
monstrances wouid be no longer formi¬ 
dable. Accordingly, king James found, 
in the parliament which he assembled 
upon his coming to the throne, a willing 
and huinhtc tool. 

The courts of justice, where judges 
were appointed and displaced at the 
king’s pleasure, and juries were returned 
without regard cither to law or decency, 
had become more subservient to the 
court than (hose of France, a country 
in which despotism was openly esta¬ 
blished. In London, where justice had 
long been neglected, in the struggle of the 
rival parties, the Tories were now com¬ 
pletely triumphant; and there was no 
doubt that the promoters of the Exclu¬ 
sion Bill would not receive free and im¬ 
partial justice. 

The press also, the last refuge of the 
worshippers of freedom, had become a 
fortress of her enemies. The writings 
of the Whigs were suppressed, and ca¬ 
lumnies against them published, in vio¬ 
lation and in contempt of th' 1 laws^ That 
such was the system of government, hat 
been fully made out by the facts before 
detailed; and, to crown all, in order to 
afford time for the new system to acquire 
stability, a pension was received from a 
foreign power, which defrayed the must 
urgent expenses of the court. 

So many measures, nil tending to the 
snme end, constituted no less a change in 
the English constitution, than was ef¬ 
fected by the republicans when they be¬ 
headed Charles the First, and proclaimed 
the Commonwealth: and, had Charles 
the Second lived, or had James not ob¬ 
stinately persevered in his attachment to 
pipery, there can be little doubt that 

1081 would 
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lflBJwould now be looked npon eft'the 

£ , of e revolution, which estabHtbed in 
gland the unlimited monarchy of the 
Stuarts. 

' These considerations are sufficient, it 
appears to me, to justify the alarm which 
Lord Uussell felt for his country, and his 
wish to form a party against the danger* 
ous pretensions of the royal brolhersi 
But, in all cases of resistance, not only 
must the justice of the cause be consi¬ 
dered, but also the probability of suc¬ 
cess. Prudence is, in this instance,, more 
perhaps thaw in uny other, a moral duty; 
for, by a mistake in calculation, the 
lives of thousands may be hazarded, and 
the chains of the people more complete¬ 
ly rivctted. The magnitude of such a 
crime, and the inviting forui under 
which it appears to the most honourable 
minds, are the only excuse for tbe seve¬ 
rity of those laws which condemn him 
who is guilty of it, to forfeit, not only his 
life, but the honours and property which 
have descended.to his family. 
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[In onr last number, we hope we excited 
the cariosity of our readers towards this 
useful and elegant volume; and we now 
conceive we cannot more gratify them, 
tfm» by exhibiting tome popular 
extracts.] 

THEORY OF LUMINOSITY. 

ITCH flame* as issues from any body 
that is submitted to the action of fire,f 
consists of that matter which, if cnl- 


* Gazeous matter in vehement motion, 
t Intense atomic motion. 
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hwtefl, Is known by the term hydrogen, 
gas, which is more or less pure,accor rung 
to the matter used for its predaction, 
and the circumstances under which it ia 
generated. Should the circumstances 
under which tbe combustion of such in¬ 
flammable matter is carried on, be favour¬ 
able, the flame will be perfect and 
brilliant; but, if the combustion be 
incomplete, part of the matter, capable 
of furnishing light and heat, will pass 
off in smokei it therefore follows, that, 
wherever much soot is found, we are to 
conclude that the body generating it bad 
not been used to the best advantage. 
Whenever coal, or other inflammable 
matter, is used in its natural or crude 
state, it seldom happens that combustion 
is carried on t^ivantageously. 

By observing the flame of a common 
candle carefully, we shall perceive that 
the colour of it i» not Uniformly alike; 
the lower part, next to the cop formed 
in the tallow, where the distillatory pro¬ 
cess is carried on, is always blue; tbe 
centre dr middle part, contiguous to the 
wick, is npnkt; the exterior, to the same 
height, bright and luminous; as it it alto 
to the top, immediately after the candle 
is snuffed: hut, when the flame becomes 
lengthened, and the top of the wick has 
a fungus-like appearance, tbe apex will 
be of a reddish or brownish colour. 

Fl.itne is vapour in an ignited state; 
and that pait only of such vapour which 
is in contact with the air, can be inflamed. 
The flame of a candle may be considered 
as a cone of fire, the hollow part of which, 
is vapour, and such hollow part is not 
inflamed. It is precisely the same case 
with that part of the matter emitted by ■ 
caudle, when lighted, which surrounds 
the wick, which has before been adverted 
to, when speaking of the flame exhibited 
at the mouths of furnaces,—when com¬ 
pared with tbe want of oxygen within, 
which renders complete combustion there 
almost impossible. 

OF ARTIFICIAL L1BBT. 

Of whatever substance the instrument 
for yielding light is composed, it* is re¬ 
quired to be rendered volatile, before 
flume can be produced; for this purpose, 
however, it is not necessary to volatilize 
much of the matter at a time; a very 
small pot linn of it will be sufficient to 
affuid a useful light. A candid, or a 
lamp, contains sufficient combustible 
matter to last several hours. Either is 
furnished with a wick; and, by its action, 
the operation of generating light is 
ctfected. 

In using the lamp, the oil should be 

such 
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tad) mi will readily inflame, and the wick 
of sufficient capacity to convey to the 
place of combustion, by capillary at¬ 
traction (utcenuon,) such quantity of 
oil as, by admixture with the oxygen of 
the air, will be completely consumed. 
By this attraction (ascemion,) the oil 
continually flows to the laboratory, where 
the decomposing process is carried on. 

On a candle being first lighted, such 
a degree of heat is given to the wick as 
is sufficient to melt the tallow, which is 
formed into a kind of cup, where it is 
decomposed. It is in this part that tiie 
carburetted hydrogen gas and vapour are 
mixed with the air, and yield a bluish 
flame. This, however, communicates 
so much heat to the higher pnrt of the 
gas evolved, as to feive it a yellow tinge. 
As the tallow melts, and becomes de¬ 
composed, by the action of the wiclf, a 
fresh supply continues to tie given. 

The upper part of the "wick, which is 
surrounded by the flame, become? black, 
owing-to part of the carbon and hy¬ 
drogen entering into its composition 
having been acted upon by combustion, 
whilst the wick itself is defended from 
the action .of the air by the flame sur¬ 
rounding it. That, from this circum. 
stance, it owes its protection, there can¬ 
not be a doubt; for when, by the con¬ 
sumption of the tallow, the wick be. 
comes too long to support itself in a 
vertical position, and the top projects be¬ 
yond the flame, (which will invariably 
be the case when it deviates from a 
perpendicular line,) it will no sooner be 
exposed to the action of the air than it 
will burn, and soon be converted to 
ashes. 

Part of the tallow which is volatilized 
is not burnt, bur, passing through the 
centre of the flame, it is not acted upon 
by the oxygen of the surrounding air; it 
panes off in smoke; hence it follows, 
when the wick and flame are large, there 
is proportionately greater waste of com¬ 
bustible material than when the wick 
and flame are small. Indeed, when a 
candle Is made with a wick of n single 
thread, though it yiglds but a very small 
flame, yet such flame is not only pe. 
culiariy bright, but free from smoke; 
whilst, on the jeontrary, in common 
lamps, where a-very large wick is used, 
the smoke is very considerable, and 
tends to lessen the strength of light 
which, from the quantity of matter used, 
might naturally be expected. As, in the 
process of coinbustiop of candles, the 
fluip tallow is contained in the cup 
formed at their top, it follow?, that the 


thickness of the wick is a circumstance 
requiring attention; for, if the wick be 
not of sufficient capacity for _ carrying _ 
off the fused material as rapidly as it 
becomes so, it will ran down the sides 
of them. This inconvenience, arising 
from the nature of the material of which 
the candle may be formed, it would ap¬ 
pear that, as wax is not fusible at so low 
a temperature as tallow, the wick of the 
latter description of candle may be made 
much slighter than that of the former. 
A candle, with a thick wick, on being 
first lighted, and snuffed short, yields a 
flame perfect and luminous, unless the 
diameter of the wick he very great; in 
such case, the middle of the flame will be 
opake; fur, as has before been observed, 
for want of a proper supply of oxygen, 
'the combustion cannot be completely 
effected. But, when the wick becomes 
lengthened, the distance between its top 
and the top of the flame given out, will 
he shortened; and therefore, the tallow 
which is decomposed having a shorter 
distance of flame to pass through, is not 
entirely burnt, and that part which is 
not so,* passes off in smoke. The wick, 
if not snuffed, continues to lengthen, 
till, unable to support the accumulation 
of soot which is formed round the top 
of it, (and which arises from combustion 
being imperfect,) it falls 00 one side, al¬ 
lowing the air to act upon it; or, other¬ 
wise, the upper part of the flame given 
out, is s.' shortened as to expose the top 
of the wick to the air; however, the 
combustion which is requisite to snuff if, 
is not, in this case, sufficient to do so. 
Here the portion of tallow carried oflF 
by the lengthened wick is too great to 
be entirely burnt, and it takes off a 
considerable portion of the heat of the 
flame, as it assumes a state of elasticity. 
This process tends to diminish com¬ 
bustion, whilst a greater supply of tal¬ 
low in a fluid state causes soot to accu¬ 
mulate at the top of the wick. When 
much soot has been there deposited, the 
cnndle does not give more than a sixth 
or an eighth of the light which the ma¬ 
terials submitted to combustion, if pro¬ 
perly accomplished, would generally 
produce, and it is from this circumstance, 
that tallow candles so frequently require 
snuffing. 

When wax candles are used, it is 
found that as the wick lengthens, the 
intensity of light decreases; but then, as 
the wick is very thin, in comparison with 
that of a tallow candle, it sooner falls 
frmi the middle of the flume; and the 
top becoming exposed to the air, is burnt 
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off . When the wick of a wax-candle is 
In the centre of the flame, it is not of 
sufficient magnitude to cause i the dia¬ 
meter of that flame to be so enlarged as 
to prevent the air from having access 
to it. It follows, from what has been 
observed, that as wax is with difficulty 
fused, a large quantity of it may be 
burnt by means of a very small wick, 
which, of course, is pliant, and soon 
becomes unable to support itself in a 
vertical position. This position it no 
sooner loses, than the act of snuffing is 
performed, by the method just noticed, 
with greater precision than can be done 
mechanically. * 

VARIETIES OF COAL. 

Having spoken somewhat at length 
on the component parts of coal, as well 
•8 on various theories of stratification, 
perhaps, by dividing the different kinds 
of pit-coal into fewer classes, the classifica¬ 
tion will be simplified, and rendered more 
familiar to the reader. Fit-coal may be 
divided into three classes, according to 
the proportions of the component parts. 

Coals of the First Class .—Such coals 
as are chiefly composed of bitumen, are 
to be considered as belonging to the first 
class. 

Second Class of Coals .—Those which 
contain n lesser propoi tion of bitumen 
and more charcoal, comprehend the 
varieties of the second class. 

Third Class of Cools.—-The third class 
are such as contain .very little bitumen, 
but are chiefly composed of fcharcoal, 
chemically combined with different 
earths. 

Remarks upon the First Class .—Those 
coats which coine under (he first class, 
light without difficulty, and burn with a 
bright and yellowish white blaze during 
the whole process of ornbustion. They 
do not cake nor require stirring; neither 
do they produce cinders, but are reduced 
to while ashes. Coals of this class a-e apt 
to throw out splinters whilst burning; but 
that may, in a great measure, be obviated 
by wetting them prior to thciT being used. 
At the head of this class is to be placed 
canneLcoal. Those of Lancashire, and 
such as are obtained on the western 
coast of this island, also belong to it. It 
sometimes occurs in the coal-pits of 
Durham and Northumberland. Most 
of the varieties of Scotch coal, may also 
be considered as forming part of it, and 
more particularly the splent , which is an 
inferior kind of cannel coal. 

Although this class of coal generally 
produces gas in considerable quantity, 


it is doubtful whether it be worthy of the 
gas-light manufacturer's notice, and par. 
ticularly in London; for, when It i$ 
submitted tn distillation, there is no 
product of coke, as in coals of the second 
class; and, what is worse, the gas 
evolved is of so muih greater specific 
gravity, that, unless the gas-holder be 
worked at an extremely light pressure, 
it will be highly offensive in the houses 
where it is consumed. It is not so easily 
puiified as the gas procured from Bewicke 
and Crastor’s Wallsend coal, nor is it so 
beneficial. 

Sotne of the varieties of this class are, 
the Hartleys, Wylam, Tnnfield Moor, 
Eighton Main, Cnwpei’a Main, Blythe, 
and Pontops. Of these, tlaitlcys and 
Wylam are *well adapted for heating 
retorts; the latter in particular. Tan- 
field Moor, though generating a very 
large proportion of heat, is not so; it is 
so very subject to clinker, and to destroy 
the grate-bars, as well as the retorts and 
fire-work, as to render it very unfit for 
such purpose. 

Remarks upon the Second Class .—Coals 
of the second class do not burn with so 
bright n flame as (lie former. The flame 
of these coals is of a yellowish tinge. 
After lying some time on the fire, they 
become soft, and swell: they then rake, 
and produce tubercle*, from whence 
issue small jets of flame. When coals 
of this kind are burnt in an open grate, 
the passage of the air through them is 
prevented by the top of the fire caking 
and closely adhering. The consequence 
which follows is this: the lower part of 
the coal contained in the grate is con¬ 
sumed, and leaves a hollow, whence, if 
the upper part were not occasionally 
broken, the fire would go out. These 
coals produce a smaller proportion of 
ashes than coals of the first class. They 
are of a greyi-h or reddish colour, ac¬ 
cording to the quality of the earthy parts 
of which the coal .may be constituted. 
They produce hard grey cinders, which, 
being burnt over again with fiesh coals, 
produce a very strong heat. The colour 
of the flame produced from this class of 
coal, is not so wliit* and brilliant as that 
emitted by cannel-coal, and those of 
similar properties; and that portion of 
it which is given out, after the bitumrn 
it contains is disengaged, is of a pale 
blue colour. The gas which they pro¬ 
duce, during this part of the process of 
combustion, is a mixture of oxide of 
carbon, hydrogen, and carbonic acid. 
The coke produced from this class of 
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coal, timing the process of generating 
gas therefrom, when carbonization is 
properly carrier! on, is well adapted for 
domestic and culinary purposes; and, 
when such coal is manufactured into 
coke in the ordinary way; it is calculated 
to be used in the furnaces of iron- 
founders, and for other metallurgical 
operations. Conls of this class are, in 
the market, denominated strong burning 
coals. The coals which may be named 
under it, are Bewicke and Crastor’s 
Wallsend, Bcwicke’s Wallsend, HusselN 
Wallsend, Bell’s Wallsend, Bro&u’s 
Wnlhend, Wear Wallsend, Mnnor 
Wallsend, Wellington Main, Temple 
Main, Heaton Main, Killingworth Main, 
Ileadsworth, Ilebburn Scam, Hutton 
Seam, and Ncsham. Smiths prefer the 
smaller kind of this class of coals before 
any other, in consequence of its affording 
the greatest bent, the best cinders, and 
standing n strong hlaer. Swansea coals 
may be considered as belonging to tins 
class. Some of the vnrietics contain 
pyrites, others thin layers of lime-stone 
and shills: these are fo.ind amongst the 
ashes they affoid as slates and stones. 
When submitted to distillation, a greater 
boat is required than is m-cesxaiy for 
decomposing coal, of the fust class : hut 
the gas which they afford is easily pu¬ 
rified, and is gnicially better ndaj-ud 
for use than that obtained from Coals of 
the first class. The aqueous fluid which 
passes over, during the process, contains 
sulphate, cat Imitate, and hydrosulphuret 
of ammonia. When coals of this kind 
aie mixed with those of the first class, 
in the proportion of two-thirds of the 
former with oiu-tliiid of the latter, an 
excellent fuel is thereby formed; and if, 
in mtiking the imxiuie, the proportion 
of coals of the fust class be increased, 
the fuel will be more easily managed, 
and will burn with greater cheerfulness; 
hut then its durability will decrease in a 
like ptoportion. 

"Remarks upon the Third Class .—'Coals 
of this class icqmre a very high tempe¬ 
rature to bring them into ignition ; tiny 
do not burn till wholly ignitt d ; ami then 
some of the varieties produce a very . 
weak flame: others, neither yield flame 
nor smoke, and merely produce a red 
heat, like that which is generated by 
charcoal, when under combustion. They 
contain a very considerable portion of 
charcoal; they produce only a small 
quantity of ashes, hut these are generally 
v ery heavy. When distilled in close 
vessels, they do not produce much tar; 
ktid that portion which is disengaged, 
comes over in a suite neatly resembling 
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melted pitch. Under that process, they 
also yield a gaseous fluid composed of 
gaseous oxide of carbon, hydrogen gas* 
and a considerable portion of sulphu¬ 
retted hydrogen. Considering the nature 
of the different varieties of this class of 
coals, it can hnrdly be expected* that it 
would be profitable to use them for 
generating coal-gas. The Kilkenny, 
Welsh, anti Stone coal, are varieties 
forming this class. 

QUANTITY OF COALS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

In order to form an idea of the pm- 
bable time that Great Britain may be 
supplied with cool frpm the mines of 
Duihain and Noithuinbcrland, we are 
to consider, that the seams of coals now 
worked in those counties are equal to a 
bed twenty miles long by fifteen miles 
broad, and that the average thickness Qf 
this bed is one yard and a halfs also, 
that from one-fourth to one-sixth is 
sufficient to be left as props for support, 
ing the tops of the mines. In making 
our calculations, suppose we state one- 
fifth to he left for that purpose. Then 

15X 1700=20,400 yards, 

20X 1700=35,200 yards, and 
26,400 X 35,200 X 1J = 1,393,920,000 
cubic yards of coal contained in the 
mines above mentioned. From this we 
are to deduct one-fifth for pillars to sup* 
port the roof, thus: 

1,393,920.000-5-5=278,784,000, and 

1,393,920,000—278,784,000= 
1,115,136,000 cubic yards of coal, which 
may, in process of time, be. brought to 
mtuket; and, as each cubic yard of the 
various species of coal produced from 
these mines is known to be equal to one 
ton, consequently, the number of cubic 
yards and of tons is equal. Now, os 
it appears, from the register, that the total 
annual consumption of coals, from New¬ 
castle and Sundeiland, is 2,300,000 
chaldrons of 27 cwts. each, it follows, 
that the annual consumption in tons, 
is 3.105,000. 

The total quantity of coals which these 
mines'are capable of supplying, having 
been stated at 1,115,136,000 tons; 
therefore, if that number be divided by 
the tons annually consumed, the quotient 
expresses the number of years such an¬ 
nua) supply can thence be given; thus 
1,115,136,000-r3,105,000=359 nearly; 
and such number of years they will 
afford a source of consumption. 

MANAGEMENT OF A COAL FIRE. 

When pit-coal is used foriuel in open 
fire-places, the quantity of heal generated 
thereby depends very considerably upon 
the fire being propc-rly managed. If it 
be allowed to bunt clear, it vuil throw 
4 Ii out 
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out. much heat; but, if-the coal he as is bituminous, will melt out, and be 
heaped upon it in aucb a way as pre* exhibited in the form of tar. That which 
vents a current of air from passing through contains aminoniacel salts, will be throw n 
the mass, it will be smothered up, and off as vapour; and, on condensation, will 
produce a very small proportion; most appear as an amber-coloured fluid, more 
of the heat will be lost by its being or less charged with nrhmonia, according 
employed to give elasticity to the smoke, to the circumstances under which the 
which rises in great abundance. The distillation may have been carritd on, 
combustion, under such circumstances, and the quality of the coal. Whilst the 
must be very incomplete; for the car- above products are evolved, a conside- 
buretted hydrogen gas will be driven up rable quantity of carburetted hydrogen 
the chimney uninflamed, and therefore gas, and some uninflammable gases, are 
the fuel will be used with little benefit, also generated. These, having all been 
By paying attention to the quantity of freed from the coal by the action of heat, 
coals put on the fire at once, and avoid- and collected in their respective reser- 
ing smothering it up, much will be con- voirs, its base, which is a carbonaceous 
tributed towards cleanliness and comfort; substance known by the name of coke, 
and more particularly so, if the following remains in the retort. The coal-gas, 
rules for properly managing it be ob- being freed from the sulphuretted hydro- 
served : * gun and non-inflammable gases, is fit for 

1 st. Stirring of a fire is of use, because use, and may be forced out of the gas- 
it makes a hollow, where the air, being holder, where it is collected, to any dis- 
rarefted by the adjacent heBt, the sur- tance, by means of cast-iron pipes, laid 
rounding air rushes into this hollow, and underground; from whence,smallerpipes, 
gives life and support to the fire, and of wrought iron and copper, convey it to 
carries the flame with it. the respective houses where it is to be 

2 d. Never stir a fire when fresh coals burnt. At the extremity of the pipes 
are laid on, particularly when they are nre fixed burners, to which, by means of 
very small, because they immediately fall ^top-cocks, the gas is admitted ; and, 
into the hollow place, and therefore ruin through orifices made in the burners, it 
the fire. escapes, and is ignited for the purpose of 

3d. Alwayskeep the bottom bars clear, affording light. Thus, from pit-coal, nn 
4 th. Never begin to stir the fire at the article produced in considerable qunnti- 
top, unless when the bottom is quite ties in this country, may be obtained a 
clear, and the top only wants breaking, substitute for light which is afforded 
coal-gas. by using wax, tallow, or oil, hut of a su- 

When pit-coal» burnt in an open fire- perior quality, and at considerably less 
place, itemits flame, which is occasionally expense. 

exhibited in streams of peculiar bright- different lights compared. 
ness. This flame is coal-gas in a state of If we compare the theory of the pro- 
combustion. But, besides this gas, there duction of gas-light with the theory of the 
ere expelled from coal, by the action of production of artificial light hy means of 
heat, an aqueous ammoniaca! vapour, candles or of lamps, we shall instantly 
(which, on being condensed, forms liquid perceive that the principles are similar; 
ammonia,) a thick fluid nearly resembling for, in candles or lamps, the wick bears 
tar, and some non-inflammable gases, a like situation to that of coal, when sub- 
The wavering and the changing of the mitted to distillation in a close vessel, 
colour of flame proceeding from a coal- The wick of a candle serves t« convey 
fire, is occasioned by the variety of pro- the melted tallow, by capillary attraction, 
ducts which coal affords; and, as these to where it is to be consumed. It is 
are evolved, we have, at one time, streams there decomposed, and forms carburetted 
of brilliant light, at another, clouds of hydrogen gas; as this is made use of, a 
dense and aqueous vapour, thrown off as fresh supply is constantly kept up, which 
smoke. Seeing then, that when coals maintains the flame. By a parity of 
are burnt in the ordinary way, we have reasoning, it appears, that the burning of 
evident proofs that they contain inflam- oil in a lamp depends on similar circum- 
mable gas, which, if collected and pro- stances; for, the tubes formed by the wick, 
perly applied, would serve as a subs:itute transmit the inflammable gas through 
for the light obtained by using candles them in the same way that the heated 
or oil, together with other valuable pro- retort generates conl-gus. The oil of a 
ducts; we must be aware, that, should lamp is drawn up through the wick, and 
they be distilled in close vessels, the is formed into thaT carburetted hydrogen 
various parts of which they are formed gas fiom whence proceeds illumination, 
may be collected. Such part of the coal After considering these matters, the ques- 
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tion, What does the gaslight system 
attempt ? may naturally he |>ut; and the 
reply might be given in words something 
to the following effect:—The gas-light 
scheme proposes to generate such quan¬ 
tities of gas as may be wanted for sun. 
plying that district with artificial light 
where the works may be situated, by 
means of a sufficient number of retorts 
and gas-holders for the purpose; and that 
this gas is the same sort of material ns 
the flame of a candle or a lamp. That 
the difference between the one mode and 
the other, js simply thiss when coal- 
gas is used as a substitute for light af¬ 
forded by the combustion of tallow or of 
oil, the distillatory process for lighting 
streets, nay, whole towns and large 
cities, is carried on in one pface, perhaps 
far from'where the light may be wanted; 
whilst, by the action of candles or lamps, 
the process is performed wherever such 
candle or lamp may be used, namely, at 
their respective wicks. 

HjsTonr. • 

That a permanently elastic and in¬ 
flammable aeriform fluid is evolved from 
pit-coal, appears to have been first as¬ 
certained experimentally by the Itev. 
Dr. Clayton. An account of his dis¬ 
covery wos published in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society, vol. 
xli. for the year 1739, from whence 
the following extract is made: “ I got 
some coal, and distilled it in a retort in 
Rn open fire. At first there came over 
only phlegm, afterwards a black oil, and 
then likewise a spirit arose, which I 
could no ways condense; but it forced 
my lute, or broke my glasses. Once, 
when it had forced my lute, coining close 
thereto in order to try to repair it, I ob¬ 
served that the spirit which issued out 
caught fire at the flame of the candle, 
and continued burning with violence as 
it issued out in a stream, which I blew 
out and lighted again alternately for 
several times. I then had a mind to try 
if I could save any of this spirit; in order 
to which I took a turbinated receiver, 
and, putting a candle to the pipe of the 
receiver, whilst the spirit arose, I ob¬ 
served that it catched flame, and con¬ 
tinued burning at the end of the pipe, 
though you cou|d not discern what fed 
the flame. {then b]ew it out and lighted 
it again several times; after which I 
fixed a bladder, squeezed and void of air, 
to the pipe of the receiver. The oil and 
phlegm descended into the receiver, but 
the spirit, still ascending, blew up the 
bladder. I then filled a good many 
bladders therewith, and might have 
filled an inconceivable number more; 

1 * * s 


for the spirit continued to rise for several 
hours, and filled the bladders almost as 
fast as a man could have blown them 
with his mouth; and yet the quantity of 
coals distilled wns inconsiderable.* 

But the applying of coal-gas, for the 
purposes of illumination, is of more re* 
cent date, and the merit of bringing it 
forward is claimed, and with justice, by 
Mr. Murdoch. 

The general nature of gRS-light illu¬ 
mination was exhibited by Mr. Winsor, 
at the Lyceum Theatre, in London, in 
the years 1803 and 1804; but the appa¬ 
ratus, by the means of which he obtained 
coaf-gas, and the mode of purification 
which he adopted, he kept a secret. He 
shewed the manner of conveying the gas 
tluough the house, and exhibited various 
devices for chandeliers and burners. 
Instead of the copper fittings, which 
experience has since taught to be the 
most useful, he proposed long flexible 
tubes, brought from the ceiling of the 
nail, to the ends of which were attached 
different descriptions of burners. He 
proved, experimentally, that the flame 
of coal-gas, when properly managed, (by 
allowing no more gas to pns6 the burner 
than would be entirely consumed,) pro¬ 
duces no smoke; and that it is not, as 
the flame of candles and lamps, subject 
to emit sparks; therefore nut so dan¬ 
gerous; nor is it so liable to be put out 
by sudden gusts of wind, or by heavy 
rain.* 

Mr. Winsor took out a patent in May, 

1804, ' for combining the saving and pu¬ 
rifying of coal-gas, for obtaining ammo¬ 
nia, tar, and other products of pit-coal, 
with the manufacture'of a superior kind 
of coke; since which time he has takeu 
out another patent, for further improve¬ 
ments in the processes. 

Mr. Northern, of Leeds, in the year 

1805, called the public attention to 
applying coal-gas for the purpose of pro¬ 
ducing light, instead of candles, &c., an 
account of which wrb given in the 
Monthly Magazine for April, 1805. 

About this time, Mr. Samuel Clegg, 
of Manchester, engineer, communicated 
to the Society of Arts an account of his 
method of lighting up manufactories 
with gas, for which he received the silver 
tnedal. To the exertions of this gen¬ 
tleman, the gas-light manufacturer is 

indebted 


* Mr. W. had ruined the system in the 
public mind, by his empirical advertise¬ 
ments; and its restoration was in a degree 
effected by some notices in this Mis¬ 
cellany. 


4 US 
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indebted for various improvements in their apparatus being upon a very smaH 
■apparatus and machinery. scale. From their statement, it appear.*, 

The rapidity with which the gas-light they gained, as a profit upon every 
scheme lias since extended, has been bushel of conls distilled, the sum of eight 
almost beyond example in any other; shillings and four-pence, if the light 
for, not only manufactories, but many afforded was compared with the light of 
■of the principal towns, in this and other tallow candles, formerly used, 
countries, have been lighted with gas, 0F nET0JlT3 . 

together with much the greater part of _. , , ' .. ... . , 

the metropolis. The retorts used for the distillation.of 

The application of gas-lights was P>t-coal are of different shapes m dtfler- 
nointed out in France before it was pub- en f establishments; they are either cir- 
licly introduced into England. M. Le ™ lar » semicircular, elliptical, or square. 
Bon had a house entirely lighted up with ^* iere **» however, another description of 

gas in Paris in the winter of 1802, which re f ort » f(,r a P ate '' 1 l,as bec " oh ‘ 
was witnessed with admiration by a tamed, and to the manufacturer of coal- 
considerabie number of persons. lie f» as u „ ,s known by the term totaiy 
obtained a patent from the French retort* 

government, for the art of producing improved retorts. 

light from wood burnt in close vessels. In 1817, Mr. A. llackhouse adopted a 

Mr. Murdoch, in the year 1808, pre- plan for heating retorts of cylindrical 
tented the Royal Society with his oc- shape set in ovens* This plan has since 
count of the application of coal-gas; for been known to the manufacturer by the 
which the Society complimented him name of the “oven-plan.” His first ex- 
with Count Rumford’s medal. perinflent was made at one of the gas- 

cost of coal cas-light. light establishments in London, by heat- 

Mr. Ackermann, print-seller, See. in ing one retort in an oven, It was re¬ 
tire Strand, for upwards of four years ported to heat Very uniformly, and at 
lighted the whole of his establishment, little expense. At the same establish- 
together with his dwelling-house, en- ment he next set two in one oven, then 
lively with gas, for forty pounds five three, and afterwards five. And it is 
shillmgB per nnnum, by means of a small but proper to observe, that cylindrical re- 
apparatus erected on his premises; and torts set in fives,on the oven-plan,is now 
he states the annual expense of lighting by far the most general mode adopted at 
the same, prior to using the gas-lights, to the different gas-light establishments, 
have been one hundred and sixty pounds; Although Mr. Rackhouse appears to 
so that, it appears, the balance in favour have been the first person who did nc- 
of using the gas-lights was one hundred tually set retorts in ovens, yet, to Mr. 
end nineteen pounds fifteen shillings, for John Malam, engineer, in the employ- 
one year. But, since the line of “ The ment of the chartered gat-light company, 
chartered Gas-Light and Coke Com- at their works, in Pcter-strcct, Wist- 
panyV’ main was laid along the Strand, minster, very great credit U due, for 
he declined generating gas for his own having submitted to the directory of that 
use, and has been supplied therewith company, without any knowledge of what 
from the Company's works in Peter- Mr. Rnckhouse's plan was, one of his 
street, Westminster. own, for heating retorts in ovens, but 

Mr. Cook, manufacturer of metal toys, which, in point of advantages, very much 
at Birmingham, has stated, that, for exc< eds the former, 
four-pence per diem, he generated as M. Maiben, of Perth, invented a rc- 
much gas as afforded light equivalent to tort for distilling coal, by exposing it to 
what was obtained by burning ns many the action of heat in thin strata. The 
candles as cost him three shillings; hi- retorts he made use of were of a Bquare 
sides a saving of thirty pounds per annum shape, and of r fixe sufficient to carbo- 
in candles, oil, and cotton, for soldering, «tze twenty-five pounds of coal, when 
which, aince the adoption of gas in his spread in a layer of about two inches 
ptemises, has been performed solely by deep. The coal was introduced into the 
its flame. In short, that he saves an- retort by means of a sheet-iron box, 
nually thirty pounds out of the fifty which was charged and slided-in when- 
pounds which his lights formerly cost ever the gas wav extracted from the 
l* 1 *!*- former charge, which, under such mn- 

Messrs. Lloyd, of Queen-street, nagement, was generally accomplished 
Soutliwark, thimble-manufacturers and in two hours. 

whitesmiths, have also used the gas- But this description of retort, being 
light for soldering and other purposes, much too small to be serviceable in large 

establishments, 
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establishments, led Mr. Clegg to con- chaldron of coals, would be very similar 
struct a retort of sufficient capacity lor to those from the rotary retort; whilst the 
carbonizing about one chaldron of coals expense of setting them, was but little 
per diem. mofe than would have been incurred by 

The first of them which was ever put up, setting an equal number of cylindrical 
(being eight feet six inches in diameter,) retorts, and not near so much as it would 
as were also the second and third, (each of require to set such number as would car- 
twelve feet six inches diameter,) were bemze equal quantities of coals hi equal 
woikcd under my observation. Koch of time. The elliptical retorts had, how- 
these retorts contained fifteen boxes, ever, one great advantage over thecyhn- 
which slided into the retort upon iron dricai ones,—they were worked off in 
arms. Whilst the'arms could be kept half the time; and five of them in action, 
up, they were worked without much worked with one bushel and a half of 
difficulty. The coal remained iu the coals to each, during a four hours’-charge, 
retort six hours, but was only one- would produce as much gas in a day as 
third of that time exposed to the action ten* cylindrical retorts, worked at eight 
of a red heat. Five boxes, having pass- hours-charges, with two bushels to each 
ed that, waited for the coal in the five retort ev«ry charge. The elliptical re- 
boxes over the red heat being decom- torts, uu which my observations were 
posed, which, on being done, the retort made, were set in an oven, and heated by 
was opened, nnd those live boxes which one fire. They heated remarkably regu* 
had passed the red ,heat, were drawn, Inr, and I can have no hesitation iri tle- 
and fresh ones introduced upon the arms daring ic to be my belief, that these re- 
they had occupied, which process brought torts would have lasted ten or twelve 
the five from the red heat to the* sicuu- months, had they been constantly used 
lion they had occupied, to wait there till timing such period; for, after being 
the coal in the next five was decom- ninety-four days in action, and constantly 
posed, when the operation of change was at a bright red heat, it became necessary 
ngam repeated; so that there were con- to remove them, to make room for part 
tmuully five boxes lately introduced into of a new building. They were then 
tiie retort, waiting to be brought over taken down, but so little injured by the 
the red lient, five over the red heat, and fire, that two out of the five were but 
five others ready for being withdrawn barely discoloured, and the remaining 
from the retort. Had not the expense three not fallen out of shape. At the 
of erecting letorts of this description very time that these retorts were in ac- 
been very considerable, nnd the wear turn, cylindrical retorts, set on the oven- 
aud tear enormous, they would doubtless plan, were almost always entirely r burut 
have been adopted in that establishment out in less than two months, 
where they were first tried; hut both Table, exhibiting at one view the advm- 
were so much against them, that every tages and dhadvmtagts which arise to 
idea of using them was there entirely re- the tnanujacturcr from the use of different . 

iinquished. It is but justice to state, kinds of veturls variously worked, 

that those retorts produced gas nt the 
rate of upwards of fifteen thousand cubic 
feet per chaldron (twenty-seven hundred 
weight) of coals; that carbonization 
was carried oa at about sixteen or 
eighteen per cent.; that the increase of 
cuke on coal carbonized, was at the 
rate of fifty per cent.; and, that the 
process of carbunizmg, under those 
circumstances, was accomplished in 
about six hours. » 

To overcome the difficulties arising 
from the use of retorts such as I have 
just mentioned, Mr. Mtdam proposed 
(hat elliptical retorts should be adopt¬ 
ed, their length being about six feet 
six inches, tbeir transverse diameter 
twenty inches, and tbeir conjugate diame¬ 
ter ten.inches. From reLorts of such 
shape, there was every probability that 
the results, as far as related to the quan¬ 
tity of gas and cuke obtained from a 



When 
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When cylindrical retorts are set two 
to one fire* *e ns to produce* when 
worked at u bright red heat, in the pro¬ 
portion of 10*000 cubic feet of gas to 
a chaldron, if the temperature be de¬ 
creased* they will not produce much 
more than 8,000 cubic feet to the chal¬ 
dron; but their durability will be ex¬ 
tended to twelve months; and such de¬ 
crease of temperature, under any of the 
arrangements exhibited in live foregoing 
table, when working cylindrical retorts, 
will cause a proportionate .decrease in 
live quantity of gas generated, aud an 
increased durability to the distillatory 
vessel. 

Whilst cylindrical retorts, worked at 
a low temperature, are producing but 
8,000 cubic feet of gas from a chaldron 
of coals in eight hours, the rotary retorts 
would, in six hours, produce from 15 to 
16,000 cubic feet of gns from the same 
quantity of coal; and the elliptical retort 
irons 14 to 15,000 in four hours. 

When cylindrical retorts are set on 
the Hue plan, and four heated by one 
fire at the back, should they be fitted 
with my apparatus fur removing a de¬ 
fective one, they would always work 
» eight hours'-charges of two bushels to 
each retort at 25 per cent., producing 
10,000 cubic feet of gas to the ciutldion; 
and, when worn our, might be replaced 
fur about 7U each. 

The mode of carrying on the process 
of carbonisation* is by means of elliptical 
retorts* for which purpose it would be 
difficult to find a better. The elliptical 
retort combines in it the durability of 
the cylindrical one with the advantages 
Elliptical Retorts. —Di 


obtained by exposing the coal thinly to 
the action of heat upon a large surface ; 
and therefore, when it M used, the pro¬ 
cess will be accomplished in about four 
hours. Upon return of this description 
1 have hnd opportunities of making ob¬ 
servations, the result of which leads me 
to pronounce such well adapted for pro¬ 
moting the interests of the manufacturer. 
F.ve elliptical retorts are capable of 
carbonizing forty-five bushels of coals 
per diem, and of generating, from that 
quantity of coal, about seventeen thou¬ 
sand cubic feet of gas, or at else rate of 
fourteen thousand cubic feet per chal¬ 
dron. From one cimldrott of coal, when 
elliptical retorts are used, will be pro¬ 
duced a chaldron and a half of saleable 
coke. The ’elliptical retorts on which 
my observations were made, were set five 
to one fire, and so well was the heat 
disposed of, that (roin one end to the 
oilier they remained, whilst in action, 
at a bright cherry redness; being kept 
so night and day for more than ninety 
days, they were not much injured : from 
their appeatance, there could be little 
doubt but tiny would remain service¬ 
able nearly twelve months. They were 
charged and drawn in the usual way; 
but, notwithstanding the charging and 
drawing was mote frequent, the stokers 
found it more easy to work them than a 
like number of cylindrical retorts. Their 
shape allowed room to rale-out the coke 
more rapidly than could be done from 
those of cylindrical form, and the coke, 
not being so compact when produced in 
the elliptical retort, required consider¬ 
ably less labour to dear it from thence. 
tillatory process: four hours. 


WEEK. 
■ DAY. 



COALS. 


Submitted 

Used for 


to live 

Heating the 

Produced. 

Distillatory 

Rstoi-t 


Process. 




Ch. 1 Bu. I Ch. | Bu. I Cubic Feet. 



Monday ...... 17 6 

Tuesday . 37 9 

Wednesday •,••• 35 8 

Thursday. 38 9 

Friday. 36 9 

•Saturday ...... 36 9 

Sunday. 36 8 


61 


28 


4 

34 


2 



14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 


8 I 19 27 I 857,667 


•I'l 


Expenditure. 19 cli. 27 bu, Hartleys coal, 

61 ch. 8. bn. Wallsend coals, «sed for heating the retorts, 

carbonized, at 51s. 6d, per ®t 42*. per cli.». 41 9 6 

chaldron..£157 12 o Total expenditure—,£ 1 99 i 6 

Produces. 
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' Products. 

Coke, ,90 chaldron", at S3*. 

per ch. £ 99 0 0 

Breeze, 5 chaldron", at 18*< 

perch. ... 410 0 

Tar, 3| tons, at 81. per tou • • • • 28 0 0 
Amnioniacal liquor, 1,200 gal¬ 
lon*, at 3d. per gallon. 15 0 0 

Gas, 857,667 cubic feet, at 
15s. per tti. •.. • • • • 611 5 0 

Total, for products* *<£769 15 0 

PURIJtVING PROCESS. 

During the process of decomposing 
coals in close vessels, it is found, that, 
on their being heated to a certain degree, 
a part of the carbon of which they are 
formed unites with part ot the oxygen, 
and produces carbonic acid; this, by 
means of caloric, is formed intu carbonic 
acid gas. Whilst this process is going 
on, a part of the hydrogen of the coal is 
combined with another portion of carbon 
and caloric, which forms caiburetted 
hydrogen gas. Olifiant gas, carbonic 
oxide, hydrogen, and sulphuretted hy. 
drogen, are also produced. Accarding 
as the component parts of the coal 
submitted to distillation varies, so will 
the quantities of these products vary also. 

When the gas produced from coal is 
burnt without being purified, (that is, 
deprived of the sulphuretted hydrogen 
and carbonic acid gas which it contains,) 
or if it be not properly purified, it throws 
out sparks, and produces a sulphureous 
acid, owing to the oxygen of the air 
uniting with the sulphur burnt with the 
gas. Such gas sends forth a suffocating 
odour, that is not only highly offensive, 
but injurious to health. Its levity carries 
it to the uppermost part of the room 
where it is burnt, and there it is easily 
perceived. It tarnishes all metallic 
substances, and discolours paintings, 
wherever metallic oxides may have been- 
used in their execution. 

The general way cf freeing it from sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid, 
and rendering it fit for use, hitherto 
adopted, has been, by passing it through a 
solution of lime and water of the con. 
sistence of cream. It may also be puri¬ 
fied, by passing it through very dilute so. 
lutious of subacetate-W lead, green sul¬ 
phate of iron, or hyperoxymuriate of 
lime. 

For the purification of coal gas, when 
k is manufactured in the large way, va¬ 
rious methods have been adopted. The 
following are those most noticedj 

1st. By passing it through lime in 
solution. 


Sri. By allowing it to be acted upon 
by lime in a semi-fluid state. 

3d. By pressing it through dry lime. 

4ili. By passing it through xed-hot 
tubes, into which are introduced clip, 
pings of iron. 

For tire effectual purification of coal- 
gas, in establishments of magnitude, more 
than one purifying vessel must be em¬ 
ployed ; and we are now to inquire which 
is the best arrangement for placing two, 
three, or more purifiers, so that they may 
be the most effective, and at the same 
time the most economical. The best ar¬ 
rangement for these vessels which has 
fallqn under my notice, as well as tlie 
construction of the purifier itself, was ef¬ 
fected by Mr. Malam, of the Westmin. 
ster gas-works. 

The gas enters into the lowermost pu¬ 
rifier in else most crude state; where, 
having been acted upon, it rises into the 
second in a purer state, and from thence 
into the top one. Under such circum¬ 
stances, it follows, that the charge in the 
lowermost vessel is rendered useless firsts 
on its being so, it is turned off by open¬ 
ing a cock; whilst this is performing, 
the gas generated has to pass through 
two vessels, before it can enter into the 
gas-holder; but, in the single purifier, 
during the time of charging, the gas 
passes into the gas-holder in an impure 
state, thus, by mixture with the pure go, 
deteriorating its quality. The bottom 
purifier being emptied, the mixture in 
the second is turned into it, and that of 
the top into the second, when the top 
one is re-charged. The lowermost vessel 
then always contains the mixture which 
ha« been most acted upon by the gas. 

Togo further into detail,on the means 
of purifying coal-gas by passing it through 
lime in solution, would be quite unneces- 
sarv; for, though by different operators 
diffeient.shaped vessels might be used, 
yer, as all must allow the gas to pass 
through a sufficient column of the purify¬ 
ing mixture for the action to he effectual, 
$o long as that is accomplished, the ma¬ 
nufacturer's views are answered. That 
this is the best means fur purification 
hitherto adopted on the targe scale, there 
is hardly ttshadow of doubt; and, wheu 
the lime-refuse can be got rid off, it 
stands far above any other that has yet 
been tried. 

I x some cases, however, the refuse, 
lime has been found so troublesome, 
that means have been tried for purifying 
the gas hy lime in a semifluid state, thus 
dcci easing the quantity of this objec¬ 
tionable 
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tionable matter; but the vessel which 
my observations were made upon, was 
fo&nrt inadequate for accomplishing the 
purpose of purification. 

We come now to speak of a mode*of 
purification, differing in principle and 
practice from any we have yet mentioned. 
The manner of performing the operation 
is, by causing the crude gas to pass 
through retortsof a particular description, 
worked at the red heat just visible by 
day-light. Mr. G. H. Palmer, lately 
in the employment of the Chartered Gas- 
Light and Coke Company, has obtained 
a 'patent for this invention. It is con¬ 
structed of cast-iron, and it is sef in 
brick-work, under such an arrangement 
as admits of its being heated to the tem¬ 
perature required. In no estdblishment 
can the process be carried on with less than 
two purifiers. In large works, it would not 
only require the magnitude of the purifier 
to be increased, but it would also he 
requisite to employ a greater number of 
purifiers also. The purifiers are of an 
elliptical shape, and each one is divided 
into two equal parts by a vertical par¬ 
tition, which runs along its centre, from 
the mouth-picce to within a few inches 
of its end. The mouth-piece is double, 
that is, it admits of two lids being applied 
to it, one of which is to the right of the 
wtition we hare just spoken of, and 
the other to the left. The lids of these 
month-pieces are secured in the ordinary 
way, by means of luting and cross-pieces. 
As it is intended that but one of these 
purifiers should be brought into action 
at one time, the apparatus is provided 
with the double mercurial valve, the rod 
of which being attached to one end of a 
chain, (running overa pulley,) at the other 
end sustaining a counter balance weight, 
the gas is allowed to enter into th e 
upper or lower purifier, as occasion may 
require: the valve being so contrived, 
that when the crude gas is admitted 
through it into one purifier, it is effectu¬ 
ally excluded from the oilier. It is of 
considerable importance to the puri¬ 
fication of gas by this mode, as well as 
every other, that it should have effec¬ 
tually undergone the process of conden¬ 
sation; and, as the admission of any of 
the condensible products into the pu¬ 
rifier will materially tend to clog it up, 
aud to prevent the play of affinities re¬ 
quired in this mode of purification, the 
patentee advises that the pipes conduct¬ 
ing the gas from the condenser should 
rise towards the purifying apparatus. 

When this purifying, apparatus is to 


be brought into action, it is to lie at 
such a temperature as we have already 
stated ; not that it is essential towards 
effecting the purification of the gas, but 
tendiuj; to tbe preservation of the vessel. 
This being effected, each compartment 
thereof is to be half or three-fourths 
filled with fragments or refuse-clippings 
of sheet-iron, with turned iron plates, 
argillaceous iron ore, iron-stone, &c. &c. 
It is to be noted, that whatever material 
may be used in this purifying vessel, such 
must be arranged in it so* as to lie loosely 
together, in order that the gas may act 
upon as much of its area as possible, and 
that the sulphuretted hydrogen and car¬ 
bonic acid gas may be thereby arrested. 
Should the black Oxide of iron be used 
in the purifier, which appears to be pre¬ 
ferred by Mr. Palmer, the operator 
should he careful as to the manner in 
which he disposes of it; nlways recol¬ 
lecting, that a sufficient space should he 
left at the end of the purifier to allow 
the gas to pass round the divisional 
partition. 

The purifier being charged with any of 
the materials above specified, the lids 
are to be secured, and the valve opened, 
towards tlic one so chatged, by raising or 
lowering the counter-balance weight of 
the valve, according as the upper or 
lower purifier may be brought into ac¬ 
tion. The gas then enters into that com¬ 
partment of it which is to tiie left, and 
passing over the iron, or whatever else 
may be introduced round the divisional 
plate, 19 allowed to pass from the purifier 
by means of the pipe which is connected 
to the mouth-picce, which is to the right, 
into the hydraulic box,and thence to the 
gas-holder, to be stored up for use as oc¬ 
casion rnny require. 

It is requisite that tests should occa¬ 
sionally betaken, in order that it may be 
known when the fragments of iron, &c«, 
become inadequate for the purpose of 
purification. When they' are so, the 
other purifier is to be charged in a simi¬ 
lar way, the mouth-piece secured, and 
the valve opened into it, which, ns we 
have before observed, will shut off the 
communication to that which had been 
in action. When this is done, let the 
lids of the purifier which is out of use be 
removed, so as to admit the atmospheric 
air into it, the action of which will, prior 
to the purifier in notion being rendered 
inadequate to perform its office, so far 
restore the materials to their proper tone, 
by reducing the sulphuret of iron again 
to a metallic state, as tv allow the change 
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of purifier to be again effected, and the 
process CO be carried on to advantage. 

The operator is invariably to follow 
the mode pointed out, by using his puri¬ 
fiers alternately, till it is ascertained that 
the iron, or whatever substance may 
hare been introduced, will no longer re¬ 
tain the sulphuretted hydrogen, &c. 
When such is the case, the contents of 
the purifier must be removed, and re¬ 
placed by fresh material, and the process 
proceeded upon again iu the manner de¬ 
scribed. 

In situations where there is a, difficulty 
in getting rid of the lime-refuse, Mr. Pal¬ 
mer’s inode of purifying, we apprehend, 
might be adopted to advantage; and, 
when we consider how often such is the 
case,.we can hardly doubt of seeing it 
very generally used. 

THE GASOMETER. 

The gas-holder (os, os it is more com- 
mouly though improperly culled, the 
gasometer), is that vessel in which the, 
purified gas is stored-up for use. * It has 
been of various sizes and shapes: that 
most generally adopted in large works is 
from 15,000 to 20,000 cubic feet in ca¬ 
pacity. It is a cylinder; the diameter 
being from thirty-three to forty-feet, and 
the height from eighteen to twenty-three 
feet. 

When speaking of the gas-holder, we 
are to consider it as composed of two 
distinct parts: that is to say, a capacious 
inner vessel, in large yorks generally 
made of sheet-iron, which is closed at 
the top and open at the bottom ; and a 
cast-iron tank, or wooden vat, of about a 
foot or eighteen inches greater diameter, 
for containing water, into which the gas¬ 
holder sinks as it is emptied of gas, and 
out of which its lower edge, when full, 
cannot rise. By this contrivance the 
gas is prevented from escaping. 

The next subject presenting itself to 
notice, is, the construction of gas-holders 
fit such dimensions as are requited in 
large manufactories. Those containing 
fifteen thousand cubic feet are genera lly 
made of plate-iron, (number 16 wire 
gauge, weighing about Slbs. lloz. the 
square foot,) rivetffed together with' 
quarter-inch rivets seven-eighths of an 
inch asunder. Experience has now 
taught the manufacturer that he cannot 
construct his gas-holder too light. In¬ 
stead of the cumbrous wooden frame, or 
weighty iron stays, that vessel consists 
now of nothing save the plate-iron rivet- 
ted together, and one small breadth of 
angle iron at the bottom and another 
round the top, inside, for keeping it iu 
Montilt Mao. No, 328. 


farm, together with six or eight smafl 
rods, which project from the eye-bolt by 
which the gas-holder is suspended to 
within about a foot of its circumference. 
Under this arrangement, the gas-holdet 
is light, and consequently costs much less 
in the first instance; it requires a small¬ 
er balance-weight, lighter friction-wheels 
and pullies; and, in short, under all its 
bearings, it is attended with benefits. In 
the construction of gRs-hulders of which 
I have been speaking, it is supposed that 
they are to he suspended by chains over 
pulleys, and worked by meanB of balance- 
weights; but, by recent improvements, 
the more scientific gns-light manufac¬ 
turer considers the expensive frame¬ 
work, cllains, weights, &c. as things nut 
wanted. 

Square or parallelopipedal-shaped gas¬ 
holders, appear to have been most used 
in the very early stages of gas-lighting. 
These were followed by cylindrical ones, 
but with encumbrances of wooden fiames, 
or heavy iron-stays, which so loaded 
them as to make their action very heavy. 
After these was introduced a gas-holder 
on a rotBry principle. It was invented 
by Mr. Clegg, and erected at the West- 
minster gas-works under his direction. 
The axis of this gas-holder is constructed 
of ilanch pipes of ten inches diameter. 
It is supported at each end by carriages 
and friction-segments, which relieve it 
from a very considerable part of the fric¬ 
tion which might otherwise be expected. 
From this axis radiate towards the gas¬ 
holders number of iron stays, which, with 
wooden braces placed so as to form tri¬ 
angles, obtuse-angled at the gas-holder 
and acute with tire axis, tend to give sta¬ 
bility to the whole. To these braces 
and stays the inner circle of tho gas¬ 
holder is attached. The axis of this 
gas-holder lying horizontal, it follows, 
that as it is secured thereto by means of 
tbe stays and braces jest mentioned, it, 
must, as the axis revolves upon its bear- * 
rngs, move with it. If we suppose two 
concentric circles to be struck, with pen¬ 
cil lines, the one with a radius of ten 
feet, the other with seventeen, and either 
divided into four equal part#: flren, by 
drawing lines from one circle to tire other, 
radiating from the common centre to 
touch the divisional points of one quad¬ 
rant, and afterwards with the distances 
above-mentioned, drawing in ink three- 
fourths of each circle, so as to meet the 
radiating linear (the lines in pencil being 
rubbed oat,) the figure wiH represent the 
end view of the gas-holder, as if the ob- 
sen er stood opposite one end of its axis. 

41 The 
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The length of this gas-holder is thirty-fcpe 
feet. The inner nnd outer circles are 
constructed of plnte-iron in a similar 
way to the ordinary gas-holders; sb 
also are both the ends, and the distance 
between the two concentric circles on 
that side which is to tlie left, when the 
gas-holder is empty. The space between 
these two circles on its opposite side is 
left open for the purpose of allowing the 
water to' enter into it, so as to Bhut off 
all communiation between the gas that 
may have entered nnd the atmosphere, 
and for the high-pressure gas to exert 
itself upon in the action of filling. f 

Before the action of this gas-holder is 
described, it will he necessary to observe, 
that the axis is open at one endy which is 
received into a square stuffing-box placed 
at the top of an upright pipe for convey¬ 
ing the gas from the purifier. About 
midway of the axis, a pipe branches off 
in the direction of that part which is 
open, and it is there connected to a bend- 
pipe of the radius of the outer circle of 
the gas-holder. This bend is received at 
the closed side of the vessel, and it is 
there open; its other end is closed. This 
gas-holder works in a brick tank con¬ 
structed so as to form the longitudinal 
segment of a cylinder, the diameter of 
which is about thirty-five feet. The 
depth of the middle of the 'tank being 
eleven feet, the water, when it is filled, 
will rise about six inches whove the inte¬ 
rior circle of the vessel. At one end of 
this gas-holder is fixed a grooved ring of 
eight feet in diameter, its centre being in 
a line with the centre of the axis : over it 
run*a chain, to which a balance-weight is 
suspended, for the purpose of forcing the 
gas out of the vessel when it is wanted 
for supplying the street-mains. The ac¬ 
tion of this balance.weight is contrary to 
that used for vessels working vertically t 
in the latter, by increasing the balance- 
weight, the gas-holder works at less pres¬ 
sure—in the revolving gas-holder, should 
the weight be increased, the pressure 
will be increased also. 

When the revolving gas-holder is first 
launched, preparatory to being brought 
into action, the part of it which is open 
is first immersed in water; and, as the 
water rises above, the inner circle, it is 
received between that and the outer 
one. The balance-plates being placed in 
their situation, and all the valves closed, 
the top of the stuffing-box at the end of 
the axis is left partly open, the air which 
had occupied the interior is forced out by 
this means as the weight causes the ves¬ 
sel to revolve upon its axis, till the side 
t 


of it which is closed comes to the water'i- 
edge in the tank. The stuffing-box is 
then secured, and the gas-holdtr ready 
for receiving the gas. If then the valve, 
which is placed on the main between the 
purifier and gas-holder be opened, the 
gas rises into the stuffing-box, nnd pas¬ 
sing into the axis, is thfcnce conveyed by 
the adjoining pipe and bend between the 
closed side of the gas-holder and the sur¬ 
face of the water. The pressure between 
these, as the gas accumulates, causes the 
vessel to revolve towards the left till the 
open side is nearly level with the waier 
to the right. In that situation the gas¬ 
holder is full, the valve of supply is then 
shut, and the vessel remains stationary 
till its contents are required for u-e. 
When such is the case, the valve allow¬ 
ing it to be discharged being opened, 
the pressure of the balance weight forces 
the gas nut with the impetus wanted; 
and, as it empties, it revolves to the 
right, until the closed side is brought 
down to the situation it occupied priot to 
the gas being admitted. 

OF STREET-PIPES. 

A very few years ago, had any one ad¬ 
vanced, as his opinion, the possibility of 
lighting, from one gas-manufactory, a 
combination of streets of many miles in 
length, he would have been looked upon 
as little better than a madman. Indeed, 
when the gas was first conveyed to the 
distance of about half a mile from the 
manufactory, itf was considered as a won* 
derful performance. At that lime, a 
gas-holder of twenty thousand cubic 
feet capacity was held up for admiration ; 
but such have been the rapid anvances 
in the science, we now talk of those 
that nre of twice the capacity ns of 
things with which we are quite familiar. 

The pipes branching off from the 
largest size of main admit of such a num¬ 
ber of smaller ones being connected with 
them as are jointly equal in area to the 
supplying ones, and those of still smaller 
under a like arrangement; till, at last, 
from the fourteen-inch main, (one of 
which is hardly equal for the supply from 
works where, in «he winter months, 
about thirty chaldrons of coals are cat bo¬ 
llixed daily,) the street-mains are reduced 
to a diameter of not more than two 
inches,—the smallest size of cast-iron 
pipe in nse. 

Roman cement hap recently been 
adopted for making good the joints of 
socket-pipes; and,as far as tried, is found 
to answer the purpose. 

When the levity of gas is considered, 

it 
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it is by no means surprising to find with 
what celerity it finds its way to the 
higher part of the ntains. So striking is 
the effect, that it must have attracted the 
notice of the most superficial observer; 
for, in some situations m this metropolis, 
which are very remote from the manufac¬ 
tory, when there has been an abundant 
supply of gas, withers much nearer have 
had but a very feeble light. 

When towns are to be lighted with gas 
which vary considerably in their level, it 
will always be necessary, therefore, to 
lay pipes of larger diameter in the lower 
parts, gradually decreasing them as they 
proceed towards the more elevated, and 
vice versa, if it be intended that the gas 
should issue from burners in both situa¬ 
tions wiib the like impetus^ 

Although pipe-laying has hitherto been 
considered as work fit only for common 
men, perhaps there is no arrangement 
connected with the'gas-light establish¬ 
ment which requires more powerful 
abilities for carrying it profitably into 
effect. * 

SERVICE-PIPES. 

The scrvice-pipe requires to be laid 
sloping, so as to allow the condensations 
to drain off, cither into the main-pipe or 
the gun-barrel syphon. With wrought- 
iron tubing a junction is made between 
the main and interior of the house to be 
lighted: so much being done, a wrought- 
iron cap is screwed over the end of the 
tube, to prevent an escape of gas till the 
fitter-up lias prepared hi# inside-work. 

A pipe of a quarter of an inch bore is 
sufficient for supplying four argand burn¬ 
ers, each consuming five cubic feet of gas 
per hour. 

Every one burning a gas-light has it 
in bis power, at one lime or another, to 
observe that a gas-cock with one-six¬ 
teenth of an inch aperture, is amply suf¬ 
ficient for supplying one argand burner of 
the size generally used in shops; for, al¬ 
though at certain time?, when it is opened 
to its full bore, the light-emitted inay be 
feeble and bad, yet there are times when, 
if he were to light it, he would be com¬ 
pelled to decrease the aperture to less 
than half, by turning the plug of the 
cock, to keep the flame below the glass'. 
It may be set down then, that au insuffi¬ 
cient light is, in many CAses, owing to a 
want ol power at the manufactory. This, 
liowever, is not always the case i in some 
instances a want of light is owing to the 
fittiugs-up being badly executed; but, as 
it is the manufacturer’s duty to look into 
thaL before he furnishes a supply of gas, 
saefa defects argue either want of abili¬ 


ties or inattention in the persons he may 
employ as inspectors; for, if the service- 
pipe be laid properly, and the fittings-up 
sound, such thing could hardly ever hap¬ 
pen. The joints on the service-pipe 
ought to be perfect, as well as those on 
the cupper-fittings inside. 

Ttie following directions for laying ser¬ 
vice-pipes, and relative to fittingt-up, 
have been suggested, viz.: That the 
size of mains leading into houses should 
be three quarters of an inch in their in¬ 
ternal diameter, for any number of lights 
under fifteen : but, wheti that number of 
lights were used, or the service-pipe was 
required to be a hundred yards in length, 
it should he increased to one inch. This 
has, again, been further defined by fixing 
the dmifieters of the service-pipes re¬ 
quired for any number of lights from four 
to one hundied, at from six to two hun¬ 
dred yards distance from the street- 
mains. 

THE GAS-METER. 

Of all the improvements which hare’ 
been added to the gas-light apparatus, 
perhaps there is not one of greater iiu- 
poitance to the manufacturer than the 
gas-meter. If used between the purify¬ 
ing-vessels and gas-holders, it measures 
and registers the quantity of gas fit for use 
which may be generated: if between 
the gas-holder and street-mains, the 
quantity of gas supplied for use from the 
station is aBceitained; and, if constructed 
on u smaller scale, and fixed in the houses 
of the respective consumers, it points 
out the number of cubic feet of gas that 
each may hare burnt in Buy given time. 

The general mode of charging the cus¬ 
tomers of the different gas-light compa¬ 
nies for light, is at a certain sum per an¬ 
num for burners of given dimensions, 
burning from sun-set tilt nine, ten, or 
eleven o’clock, &c. But this mode 
tieither answers the end of the supplier 
or consntner. The former is left m a 
great measure at the mercy of the latter, 
and it by no means unfrequently happens 
that one person uses nearly twice the 
quantity of gas which is used by another 
from the same-sized burner and in the 
same time. 

The idea of selling the gas by measure, 
instead of the very inaccurate method of 
disposing thereof by the time of burning 
and size of burner, seems to have origi¬ 
nated with the chartered Gas-light Com¬ 
pany in the year 1815; for, in the latter 
end of that year, or very early in the en¬ 
suing one, Mr. Samdfel Clegg, who was at 
that time its engineer, constructed a gas- 
meter of the following descriptionTo 

4 I 2 a wooden 
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a wooden frame were attached two small 
cylindrical vessels, in which worked two 
gas-holders, each containing, we will sav, 
far the sake of speaking of a specific 
quantity, one cubic foot. The pipes 
supplying these gas-holders were con* 
nected to the gun-barrel leading into the 
house where the meter was to be used. 
By means of a beam and a mercurial 
valve, the action was as follows: the 
gas being turned on from the street, filled 
one of these gas-holders; and, when it 
became so, the beam acring upon a 
smaller one attached to the valve, shut 
nil' further supply from the one that was 
full, and opened a communication to ^ie 
empty gas-holder as well as to the pipe 
supplyiugthe burners. By the time this 
second gas-holder was full, the gas in the 
first was consumed, and therefore it was 
down io the tank, and the other being 
full, performed the action of change as 
the former had done when in its situa¬ 
tion. Thus they alternately filled and 
emptied themselves, and the number of 
times they did so was pointed out by an 
index, which consequently shewed the 
number of cubic feet of gas that had 
passed through the meter. 

For the sake of giving a nominal value 
to the gas produced, I shall suppose 
every thousand feet of it to be wortli fif¬ 
teen shillings; consequently, a burner 
charged at 4l. a-yenr, should consume 
but about 5,333 cubic feet of gas in that 
time. The burner had been proved by 
the manufacturer to consume such qunn- 
tity in an hour as was in proportion to 
that number of cubic feet in a year; but 
then the flame had been adjusted to 
a certain height, and the pressure uni¬ 
form. When fixed to the fittings in any 
house, both these very material data 
would be lost; for, the pressure on di f- 
ferent parts of the street-mains varies in 
almost every street, and with every level; 
whilst the turning po of the stop-cock to 
its full bore, allows a flame of thrice the 
length that it ought to be; it therefore 
follows, that much more gas passes 
through the burner than is necessary for 
yielding the best light, which is obtained 
from a flame about three inches high. 

To remedy these evils the gas-meter is 
well calculated; for, with the regulator, 
the flame, let.the pressure he what it may 
from the street-menu, will never be in 
length mpre than about three inches. 
Therefore? supposing the manufacturer 
to contract with his customer for supply¬ 
ing him with gas by Ineasure, at the fate 
of fifteen shillings per thousand cubic 
feet consumed, be will find that he oh- 


tains a larger rental from the same means 
witii which he had Supplied light in the 
ordinary way, and the consumer will 
have a better light at less expense. By 
using the meter hi all places, the manu¬ 
facturer will have no occasion for a valve 
to shutoff the supply to the street-mams 
—therefore, upon them, wilt constantly 
remain the pressure of the gas-holder— 
nor need he encumber his works with 
smaller nrainB to answer that end, for, he 
may rest assured, when his customer is 
aware that he is to pay for the gas which 
the meter will point out as consumed 
upon his premises, and no more, that he 
will not make use of such light but when 
it is absolutely necessary; he will be 
careful not only hb to the time, but the 
mode of burning it, consequently the 
manufacturer will be able to supply’more 
lights, and to increase bis rental pro¬ 
portionally. 

POWER OP colt GAS-LIGHT. 

An argand burner, consuming 5^ cubic 
feet of gns in an hour, yields a liglu equal 
to six mould candles of six to the pound. 

A pound of such candles, if lighted and 
burnt out one alter another, would fest 
fifty-four hours; consequently, if they 
were all lighted at once, they would be 
burnt out m nine hours; therefore, if we 
multiply the number of cubic feet of gas 
consumed in one hour, for affording an 
equal light to that emitted by six mould 
candles of six to the pound, by such 
number of hours as the candles would 
last if all lighted 'together, we shall have 
the number of cubic feet of gas equal in 
illuminnting power to a pound of such 
candles: 

Thus, 5| X 9 = 50, the number of 
cubic feet of gas which is equal in illumi¬ 
nating power to a pound of mould can¬ 
dies of six to the pound. 

Hence, if it be desired to know the 
number of cubic feet of gas required to 
be generated for supplying light equal to 
a given number of, pounds of mould can¬ 
dles of six to the pound, should the num¬ 
ber of pounds of candles be multiplied 
by fifty, the product will express the 
number of cubic feet of gas required for 
producing light equaPin effect. 

According to the mostapproved mode 
of operation, five cubic'faet of gas are 
generated from one pound of Wallsend 
coal: it fallows, then, from what has 
been just stated, that ten pounds of such 
coal produce as much gas as is equivalent 
in illuminating power to a pound of mould 
candles of six. to the pound. 

Ueucc, if the weight of coal fur fur* 

nishing 
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nishing gas-light, equal to the light si- 
forded by it given number of pounds of 
such candles, is wanted to be known, we 
have only to multiply the pounds of can- 
dies by ten, and the product shews the 
numher of pounds of coal. As the 
chaldron of Newcastle coals may in prac¬ 
tice be generally estimated <to weigh 
twenty seven,pwr., or 3,02* pounds :— 
If we divide the pounds of coal last 
found by 3,024, we find the chaldrons; 
by eighty-four, (he bushels; and by 
twenty-one, the pecks necessary to be 
submitted to the distillatory process. 

HEAT WITH LIG1IT. 

As to the use of gas-light in shops, 
counting-houses, and public offices, it 
must be allowed a superiority over can¬ 
dles or lamps. It yields at pure white 
light, nearly equal to day-light, and at 
the same time produces such a degree of 
warmth, as almost to render a fire, in the 
place where it is bufnt, useless. From 
my own experience, I am enabled to 
state, that two nrgand burners, cash con¬ 
suming about five cubit feet of gas in an 
hour, so sufficiently heat a room of about 
ten feet square, as to render a fire there 
unnecessary, even in the depth of winter. 
Indeed, every one who has used gas¬ 
lights must be aware of their heating 
qiality beyond that of candles or lamps. 
This arises from their flame condensing 
more air than the flame of candles, &c.: 
the consequence arising therefrom, is the 
production of a greater proportion of 
heat; in short, a gas-light flame may he 
so enlarged as to heat apartments of the 
largest dimensions. 

economy. 

Gas-light cannot be manufactured with 
economy on a small scale; such, for in¬ 
stance, as where but three or four lights 
are wanted: it is in the large way, where 
the profits arising are most perceptible. 
In manufactories, and for lighting streets, 
it is most advantageously employed; 
but, in the latter case, were only the pa¬ 
rish lamps lighted, it would not be at¬ 
tended with much profit. To make it 
answer the manufacturer’s views, he 
ought also to light shop«, and the inte¬ 
rior of private hous^, from the same, 
range of main-pipe as supplies the street- 
lights. 

The price of coals can make but little 
difference in the price of gas; for, where 
coals are plentiful, it follows that they 
will be cheap; so will also the cuke; but, 
where coals are dear, the coke will also 
fetch* a higher price, and find a more 
ready market. 


RECAPITULATION. 

In order to give the reader who is 
totally unacquainted with the nature of 
gas-light apparatus an idea of the pro¬ 
cess, I shall briefly recapitulate what has 
been already stated in the respective 
chapters of this work which treat of 
machinery: but, before I do so, it may 
not be amiss to point out the relatrve 
Biiuatiun of the different apparatus. If 
we suppose the boundary lines of the 
manufactory such as tu form a square, it 
would be advisable to have the entrance 
about mid-way of one of the sides. Ac 
one side of the gateway, there might be 
circled a house for the officer superin¬ 
tending the works; and at the other, 
another yf similar appearance, fitted-up 
for the different offices. The retort- 
house should stand with one of its ends 
near the entrance; and the chimney 
should be placed at the other. A suffi¬ 
cient space should be left to allow a 
team to pass entirely round the retort- 
house, to prevent the necessity of turn¬ 
ing in the yard, which, when confined, is 
attended with inconvenience. It would 
be well to have a range of buildings on 
each side of the retort-house, running 
parallel thereto, and contiguous to the 
boundary lines: that on one side being 
fitied-up so as to allow the lower part to 
form stores for castings, and heavy stores, 
and the upper for work-shops for the 
mechanics, and for small stores. The 
oilier building might he divided so as 11 
form stores for coal and coke in the lower 
part, and above for other products. Be¬ 
yond the retort-house might be placed 
the condenser, tar-vessel, purifier, and 
gas-meier, in a line parallel to its end; 
between these and the side opposite to 
that of entry, might be occupied by 
tlie gas-holders. An arrangement like 
this would present an uniformity of ap¬ 
pearance, and a saving of room, which 
does not always appear to be considered 
by the manufacturer. However, the ar¬ 
rangement of the apparatus will vary 
with local circumstances; and, therefore, 
no general rule can be given for the pur¬ 
pose. It will he obvious, notwithstand¬ 
ing, that it will be well to place the gas¬ 
holders at as great a distance from the 
retort-house as the premises will allow. 

Supposing the works to be complete, 
and the retorts heated to a bright cherry 
redness, preparatory to being charged; 
the lid is then removed from the mouth¬ 
piece, and a portion of luting, made of 
clay or Windsor loam, put round the 
edge of it. The coal is next introduced 

into 
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into the retort, after which the lid is put 
on, und secured by means of the cross¬ 
piece, so as to form a gas-tight joint. 
The distillatory process now comimnces, 
and the gas is carried up the pipe con¬ 
nected to the mouth-piece (with the tar 
aud ammoniacal fluid' in a gaseous state) 
over the U pipe into the hydraulic main, 
till the whole of the evaporakle products' 
are extracted from that chaige, when the 
lid is removed and reluted, the charge 
drawn, and another introduced as before. 
This process goes on continually, till the 
retort is destroyed. The gas, tar, and 
ammonia having dear glided into the hy¬ 
draulic main, they ure conveyed anfay 
from it, by means of cast-iron pipes, to¬ 
wards the condenser, and, having passed 
through that vessel, the tar and anitno- 
nincai liquor enter into the tar-cistern, 
whilst the gas passes into the purifier, 
where it undergoes a process for depriv¬ 
ing it of the sulphuretted hydrogen gas 
and carbonic acid gas evolved with it. It 
then passes through the gas-meter, in 
older that the quantity made may be re¬ 
gistered, on its way to the gas-holder, 
and, entering that, it is siored-up till 
wanted for use. 
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HIS EARLY LIVE. 

IIOMAS Paine was bom nt Thet- 
fiird, in the county of Noifolk, in 
England, on the 29th of January, 1736. 
llis lather Joseph Paine, who was the 
son of a small reuutahle farmer, fol¬ 
lowed the trade of a stay-maker, and 
was by religious profession a Quaker. 
His mother’s maiden name was Frances 
Cocke, a member of the church of Eng¬ 
land, and daughter of an attorney at 
Thetford. 

They were married at tho parish 
church of Eustnn, near Thetford, the 
20ih of June, 1734. 

llis father, by this marriage out of 
the society of Quakers, was disowned by 
that community. 

Mr. Paine received his education at 
the grammar-school at Thetford, under 
the Uev. Wm. Knowles, master; and 

* Another Life of Mr. Paine, lias also 
appeared within the month, by Mr. 
Suekwin, which merits attention for the 
elegance of its style. 


Life of Paine . 

one of his school-mates at that time was 
the late counsellor Mingay. 

When a child he composed some lines 
on a fly being caught in a spider's web; 
and produced, when eight years of age, 
the following epitaph on a crow which 
he buried in the garden: 

Here lies the body of John Crow, 

Who once was high, but^ow is low j 
.Ye brother crows take warning all. 

For as you rise, so must you fall. 

At this school bis studies were directed 
merely to the useful branches of read¬ 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, and lie left 
it at thirteen years of age, applying, 
though he did not like it, to his father’s 
business for nearly five ytuis. 

In else year 1756, when about twenty 
years of age, jje went to London, where 
lie worked some lime in Uanover-street, 
Long Acre, with Mr. Morris, a noted 
stay-maker. 

lie continued butw short time in Lon¬ 
don ; and it is probable, about this time 
made his seafaring adventure of which 
he thus speaks: “ At an early age, raw 
and udventui ous, aud heated with the false 
heroism of a master (liev. Mr. Knowles, 
master of the grammar-school at Thet¬ 
ford) who had served in a man-of-war, 
I began my fortune, and entered on 
board the Terrible, Captain Death. 
From this adventure I was happily pre¬ 
vented by the affectionate and moral re- 
monstrances of a good father, who, from 
the habits of his life, being of the Qua¬ 
ker profession, t !ouked on me as lost; 
but the impression, much as it affect¬ 
ed me at the time, wore away, and I 
entered afterwards in the King of Prus¬ 
sia privateer, Captain Mender, aud went 
with her to sea.” 

This way of life Mr. Paine soon left; 
and, about the year 1758, woiked at his 
trade for near twelve months at Dover. 
In April 1759, he settled as a master 
stay-maker at Sandwich; and the 27th 
of September following, married Mary 
Lambert, (lie daughter of an exciseman 
of that place. In April 17'60, he re¬ 
moved with his wile to Margate, where 
she died shortly after, and lie again 
mingled with the crowds of London. 

In July 1761, disgusted with the toil 
and little gam of his late occupation, he 
renounced it for ever, and determined 
to apply himself to the profession of an 
exciseman, towards which, as his wife’s 
father was of that calling, he had some 
time turned his thoughts. 

At this period he sought shelter under 
his fathers roof at Thclfotd, that he 
might piosecutc, in quiet aud tetiiemtut, 

the 
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the object of bis future course. Through 
the interest of Mr. Cocksedge, the re* 
cnrder of'Thetford, after fourteen months 
of study, he was established as a super¬ 
numerary in the excise, about the age 
of twenty five. 

In this situation, at Granthapi and 
Alford, &c. lie did not continue more 
than two or #ree years, when he relin. 
quished it in August 1765, and com¬ 
menced it again in 1766. 

In this interval he was teacher at Mr. 
Noble’s academy,in Leman-street, Good- 
man's Fields, at a salary of 251. a-year. 
In a similar occupation he afterwards 
lived for a short tune, at Kensington, 
with a Mr. Gardner. • 

I remember, when once speaking of 
the improvement he gained in the above 
capacities, and some other lowly situa. 
tionshe had been in, he made this obser¬ 
vations “Here I derived considerable in¬ 
formation ; indeed I have seldom passed 
five minutes of my life, however circum- 
stanced, in which I did nut acquiib some 
knowledge." 

During this residence in London, Mr. 
Paine attended the philosophical lectures 
of Martin and Ferguson, and became 
acquainted with Dr. Iievis, of the Tem¬ 
ple, a great astronomer. In these stu¬ 
dies and the mathematics he soon be¬ 
came a proficient. 

IUS RESIDENCE AT LEWES. 

In March 1768, he was settled as an 
exciseman at Lewes, in Sussex; and 
there, on the 26th of March, 1771, mar¬ 
ried Elizabeth Ollive, shortly after the 
death of her father, whose trade of a 
tobacconist and grocer he entered into 
and carried on. 

In this place he lived several years, 
in habits of intimacy with a very respect¬ 
able, sensible, and convivial set of ac¬ 
quaintance, who were entertained with 
his witty sallies, and informed by bis 
more serious conversations. 

In politics he was at this time a Whig, 
and notorious for that quality which has 
been defined, perseverance in a good 
cause and obstinacy in a bad one. He 
was tenacious of his opinions, which 
were bold, acute, aiM independent, and' 
which he maintained with ardour, ele¬ 
gance, and argument. 

At this period, at Lewes, the White Hart 
evening Club was the resort of a social 
and intelligent circle, who, out of fnn, 
seeing that disputes often ran very warm 
andhigh, frequently had what they called 
the * Headstrong Rook,’ This was no 
other than an old Greek Homer, which 
was sent, the morning after a debate ve¬ 


hemently maintained, to the most ob¬ 
stinate haranguerof the dub: this book 
had the-following title, as implying that 
Mr. Paine the best deserved and the 
most frequently obtained it. 

THE 

HEADSTRONG book, 

OR 

ORIGINAL BOOK OF OBSTINACY, 
WRITTEN BY 

***** ****, OF LEWBS, IN SUSSEX, 
AND REVISED AND CORRECTED BY 
1HOMAS PAINE. 


EULOGY ON PAINE. 

Inhnortal Paine, while mighty reasoners jar. 
We crown thee General of the Headstrong 
V^arj 

Thy logic vanquish'd error, and thy mind 
No bounds but those of right and truth con¬ 
fined. 

Thy soul of fire must sure ascend the sky. 
Immortal Paine, thy fame can never die; 
For men like thee their names must ever save 
From the black edicts of the tyrant grave. 

My friend Mr, Lee, of Lewes, in 
communicating this to me in September 
1310, said, “This was manufactured 
nearly forty years ago, as applicable to 
Mr. Paine; and I believe you .will allow, 
hotyever indifferent the manner, thnt I 
did not very erroneously anticipate ins 
future celebrity.” 

In April 1774, the goods of his simp 
were sold to pay his debts. As a gro¬ 
cer, he trafficked in excisablo articles, 
and being suspected of unfair practices, 
was dismissed the excise, after being in 
it twelve years. Whether this reason 
was n just one or not never was ascer¬ 
tained : it was however the ostensible 
one. 

At the time he was an exciseman at 
Lewes, he was so approved for doing 
his duty, that Mr. Jenner, principal 
clerk in ihe F.xciae Office, London, had 
several times occasion to write letter* 
from the Board of F.xcise, thanking 
Mr. Paine for his assiduity in Ins profes¬ 
sion , and for his information and calcu¬ 
lations forwarded to the office. 

In May following, Mr. Paine and his 
wife separated by mutual agreement; 
articles of which were finally seitled on 
the 4th of June. Which of them wa< 
in this instance in the wrong, or whe 
tlier either of them was so, must be lef 
undetermined: this I can assert, tha 
Mr. Paine always spoke tenderly am 
re‘pectfully of his wife; and sent lie 
several times pecuniary aid, without he 
knowing even whence it came. 

That he did not cohabit with hei 
fioni the moment they left the altar tilt 

the 
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the day of their separation, a space of 
three years, although they lived in the 
aame house together, is an indubitable 
troth. It is also true, that no physical 
defect, on the part of Mr. Paine, can 
he adduced as n reason for such conduct. 
Mr. Paine's answer, upon my once re¬ 
ferring to this subject, was “It is no. 
body’s business but my own: I had cause 
for it, hut 1 will name it to no one." 

HIS DEPARTURE FOR AMERICA. 

Towards the end of the year-1774, 
he was strongly recommended to the 
great and good Dr. Franklin, “ the fa¬ 
vour of whose friendship,",he snvs, l 
possessed in England, and my introduc¬ 
tion to this putt of the w-orld [America] 
was through his patronage." * 

Mr. Paine notv formed the resolution 
of quitting his native country, and soon 
crossed the Atlantic ; and, as he him* 
self relates, arrived at Philadelphia in 
the winter, a few months before' the 
battle of Lexington, which was fought 
in April 1775. 

“ He came to Philadelphia (says Dr. 
Ruth) in the year 1774, with a short 
letter of introduction trom Dr. Frank¬ 
lin to cue of his friends, llis design 
was to open n school for the instruction 
of young ladies, in several branches of 
knowledge, which at that time was sel¬ 
dom taught in the schools of our country, 
Mr. Aitkin employed him as the editor 
of his Magazine, with a salary of 25l. 

, i currency a-year. This work wns well 
, supported by him. llis song upon the 
1 death of General Wolfe, and his reflec¬ 
tions upon the death of Lord Clive, gave 
it a sudden currency which few works of 
that kind have since had in our country. 

“ In the Bummer and autumn lof 1776, 
jhe served as a volunteer in the American 
jwar, under General Washington. Whe¬ 
ll her he received pay and rations I can- 
junt tell. He lived a good deal with the 
Officers of the first rank in the army, at 
Whose tables his ‘Common Sense’ al¬ 
ways made him a welcome guest. The 
legislature of Pennsylvania gave Mr. 
Hume 500). as rii acknowledgment of 
be services he had rendered the United 
\tates by his publications." 

' painz’s magazine sttle. 

As it may amuse the reader to see 
Xr. Paine’s' style while editor of the 
^nnsyiranian Magazine, the following 
cjtract is given front one of his essays on 
tie riches of the earth, and the dili» 
jjace necessary to discover them: 

“ Though Nature is gay, polite, and 
Pnerous abroad, she is sullen, rude, and 
liggardly at houie. Return the visit, 
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and the admits you with all the suspicion 
of a miser, and all the reluctance of an 
antiquated beauty retired to replenish 
her charms. Bred op in antediluvinn 
notions, she has not yet acquired the 
European taste of receiving visits in her 
dressing-room; she locks and bolts up 
her private recesses with extraordinary 
care, as if not only deteMined to pre¬ 
serve her honrds, but to conceal her a^e, 
and hide the remains of a face that was 
young and lovely before the days of 
Adam. lie that would view Nature in 
her undress, nnd partake of her internal 
treasures, must proceed with the reso¬ 
lution of a robber, if not a ravislier : 
she gives tfb invitations to follow her to 
the cavern. The external earth makes 
no proclamation of the interior stores, 
but leaves to chance and industry the 
discovery of the whole. In such gifts 
as Nature can anucally recreate, she is 
noble and profuse, and entertains the 
whole world with the interests of her 
fortunes, but watches over the capital 
with the care of a miser. Iler gold and 
jewels lie concealed in the earth, in 
caves of utter darkness ; the hoards of 
wealth moulder in the chests, like the 
riches of the necromancer’s cell. It 
must he very pleasant to an adventurous 
speculatist to make excusions into these 
gothic regions: in his travels, he may 
possibly come to a cabinet locked up in 
some rocky vault, whose treasures might 
reward his toil (( and enable him to shine 
on his return as splendidly as Nature her¬ 
self." 

HIS COMMON SENSE. 

u Common Sense," it appears, was 
universally read and approved: the first 
edition sold almost immediately; and the 
second, with very large additions, was 
before the public soon after. 

The success it met with, he observed, 
was beyond any -thing since tlie inven¬ 
tion of printing. I gave the copyright 
up to every state in the Union, and the 
demand run to not less than one hundred 
thousand copies, and I continued the 
suhject.under the title of “ American 
Crisis," till the complete establishment 
of the American revolution. 

Owing to the disinterested conduct of 
Mr. Paine, it appears, that though the 
sale of "Common Sense” was bo great, 
he was in debt to the printer 201.12s. Id. 
This liberality and conscientious dis¬ 
charge of his duty with respect to his 
serviceable writings, as he called them, 
he adopted through life. " Whin I 
bring nut my poetical and attecdoticul 
works,” he would often say to me, 

1 “ wliich 
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" which will be little better than amus- New-Yoik gave him the estate at New 
ing, I shall sell them; bet I most have Rochelle, in the county of Westchester, 
no gain in view, must make no traffic of consisting of more than three hundred 
my political and theological writings s acres of land in high cultivation: on 
they are with me matter of principle, and this estate was an elegant stone house, 
not matter of money: I cannot desire 125 by 28 feet, besides out-houses. 


to derive benefit from them, or make 
them the subject to attain it.” 

And twenty-seven years after the pub* 
lication of ** Common Sense,” he thus 
writes to a friend: “ As the French re¬ 
volution advanced, it fixed the attention 
of the world, and drew from the pen of 
Edmund Burke a furious attack; this 
brought me once more on the public 
theatre of public politics, and occasion* 
ed my writing a work that bad the 
greatest run of any ever published in 
the English language. The ( principles in 
it were the same as those io my former 
one. As to myself, I acted in both cases 
alike. 

“ I relinquished to the people of Eng¬ 
land all profit, as I had done to those 
of America, from the work ; mjr re¬ 
ward existed in the ambition of doing 
good, and in the independent happiness 
of my own mind. In my publications 
I follow the rule I began, that is, to con¬ 
sult with nobody, nor let any body see 
what I ■write, till it appears publicly; 
were I to do otherwise, the case would 
be, that, between the timidity of some 
who are so afraid of doing wrong that 
they never do right, the puny judgment 
of others, and the despicable craft of 
preferring expedient to right, as if the 
world was a world of babies in leading- 
strings, I should get forward with no¬ 
thing. 

" My pnth is a right line, as strait 
and clear to me as a ray of light. The 
boldness (if they will have it so) with 
which l speak on any subject, is a com¬ 
pliment to the person 1 address; it is 
like saying to him, 1 treat you as a man 
and not as a child. With respect to 
any worldly object, as it is impossible 
to discover'any in me, therefore what I 
do, and my manner of doing it, ought 
to be ascribed to a good motive. In a 
great affair, where the good of man is 
at stake, I love to wyk for nothing; 
and so fully am I under the influence of 
this principle, that I should lose the 
*P>rit, the pride, and the pleasure of it, 
were I conscious that I looked for re¬ 
ward.” 

The state of Pennsylvania, in which he 
first published “ Common Sense,” and 
4 ‘ The Crisis,” in 1785, presented him, by 
an act of legislature, 5001. cutrency ;and 
Monthly Mao. No. 328. 


HIS RETURN TO EUROPE. 

After the establishment of the inde¬ 
pendence of America, of the vigorous 
and successful exertions to attain which 
glorious object he had been the animat¬ 
ing principle, soul, and support; feel¬ 
ing his exertions no longer requisite in 
that country, he embarked for France, 
and arrived at Paris early in 1787, car¬ 
rying with him his fame as a literary man, 
an acute philosopher, and most profound 
politician. 

At this* time he presented to the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences, the model of a bridge 
which he invented, the principle of 
which has been since so highly cele¬ 
brated and approved. 

From Pari* he arrived in England the 
Sd of September, just thirteen years 
after his departure for Philadelphia. 
Prompted by that filial affection which 
his conduct had ever manifested, he 
hastened to Thetford, to visit his mo¬ 
ther, on whom he settled an allowance 
of nine shillings a-week. Of this com¬ 
fortable solace she was afterwards de¬ 
prived, by the bankruptcy of the mer¬ 
chant in whom the trust was vested. 

Mr. Paine resided at Rotherham, in 
Yoikshire, during part of the year 1788, 
where an iron bridge, upon the principle 
alluded to, was cast and erected, and 
obtained for him among the mathemati¬ 
cians of Europe a high reputation. In 
the erection of this, a considerable sum 
had keen expended, for which he was 
hastily nrrested by the assignees of an 
American merchant, and thrown into 
confinement. From this, however, and 
the debt, he cleared himself in about 
three weeks. More or less upon this 
plan of Mr. Paine's, the different iron 
bridges in Europe have been constructed. 

HIS “ RIGHTS OF MAN.” 

The publication of “ Mr. Burke's Re¬ 
flections on the French Revolution,” 
produced in reply from Mr. Paine his 
great, universally known, and celebrated 
work, the“ Rights of Man.” The first 
part of this work was written partly at 
the Angel, at Islington, partly in Hard- 
ing-street, Fetter-lane, and finished at 
Versailles. In February, 1791, this book 
made its appearance in London, and 
many hundred thousand copies were ra- 

• ji » ■ 
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The second part of “ Rights of Man/’ ral rejoicing throughout the town. He 
which completed the celebrity of its has often been heard to remark, that the 
author, and placed him at the head of proudest moment of his life was that in 
political writers, was published in Fe- which, on this occasion, he set foot 
btuary, 1792. Never had any work so upon the Gallic shore, 
rapid and extensive a sale; and it has About the time of his arrival at Paris, 
been calculated that near a million and the National Convention began to divide 
a half of copies were printed and pub- itself into factions; the king’s friends 
lished in England. had been completely subdued by the 

iiis society in London. suppression of the Feuilians, the affair 

Mr. Paine’s life in London, was a of the 10th of August, and the massa- 
quiet round of philosophical leisure and ere of the 2d and 3d of September: 
enjoyment. It was occupied in writing, while the Jacobins, who hud been hitherto 
in a small epistolary correspondence, in considered ns the putriotic party, be- 
walking about with me to visit different came in their turn divided into different 
friends, occasionally lounging at coftpe- cabals, some of them wishing a federa- 
liouses and public places, or being vi- tive government, others, the Enrages, 
sited by a select few. Lord Edward desiring the death of the king, and of 
Fitzgerald, the French and American all allied to the nobility; but none of 
ambassadors, Mr. Sharp the engravet, those were rd^ubheans. 

Romney the painter, Mrs. Wolstonecroft, Those few deputies who bad just ideas 

Joel Barlow, Mr. Hull, Mr. Christie, of a commonwealth, and whose leader 
Dr. Priestley, Dr. Towers, Colonel Os- was Paine, did not belong to the Jaro- 
wald, the walking Stewart, Captain bin club. I mention this, because Mr. 
Sampson Perry, Mr.Tuffin, Mr. William Paine took infinite trouble to instil into 
Cboppin, Captain de Stark, Mr. Horne their thiiids the difference between li- 
Tooke, &r.&c. were among the number berty and licentiousness, and the dan- 
of his friends and acquaintance. At gcr to the peace and good order and 
this time he read but little, took his nap well-doing of society, that must arise 
after dirner, and played with my family from letting the latter encroach on the 
at some game in the evening, as chess, prerogatives of the former, 
dominos, and drafts, but never at cards; He laboured incessantly to preserve 
in recitations, singing, music, &c.; or the life of the king, and he succeeded 
passed it in conversation : the part he in making some converts to liis opinions 
took in the latter, was always enlight- on this subject; and his life would have 
ened, full of information, entertainment, been saved hut for Barrere, who, having 
and anecdote. Occasionally wc visited been appointed by Robespirrie to an 
enlightened friends, indulged in domes- office he was ambitious of obtaining, 
tic jaunts and recreations from h nne, and certainly very fit for, his influence 
frequently lounging at the White Bear, brought with it forty votes: so early was 
Piccadilly, with his old friend the walk- corruption introduced into this assembly, 
ing Stewart, and other clever travellers the french revolution. 

from France, and different parts of F.u. Mr. Paine’s opinion upon this subject 
rope and America. When by ourselves was always the same; and, in 1804, he 
we sate very late, and often broke in on thus speaks it: 11 With respect to the 
the morning hours, indulging the rcci- Revolution, it was begun by good men, 
procai interchange of affectionate and on good principles, and I have ever be- 
confidential intercourse. “ Warm from lieved it would have gone on so, had not 
the heart, and faithful to its fires,” was the provocative interference of foreign 
that intercourse, and gave to us the powers distracted it into madness, and 
“ feast of reason and the flow of soul.” sown jealousies among the leaders. 
convention or France. ms providential escapes. 


Mr. Paine generally resided in Lon¬ 
don, and principally with me, till the 
12th of September, 1792, when he sailed 
for France with Mr. Achilles Aiuliheit, 
who came express from the French Con- 
ventioti to my house, to request his 
peisonal assistance in their delibera¬ 
tions. On his arrival at Calais, a pub¬ 
lic dinner was provided, a roval salute 
was fired from the battery, the troops 
were drawn out, and there was a gcuc- 


I was one of the nine members that 
composed the first Committee of Consti¬ 
tution. Six of them have been destroy¬ 
ed ; Sieves and ntyself have survived. 
He, hy bending with the times, and I, 
by not bending. The other survivor 
joined Robespierre, and signed with him 
the warrant for my arrestation. After 
the fall of Robespierre, he was seized 
and imprisoned in his turn, and sen¬ 
tenced to transportation. He has since 

apologized 
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apologized to me for having signed the 
warrant, by saying, he felt himself in 
danger, and was obliged to do it. lie* 
jauli Sechelles, an acquaintance of Mr. 
Jeflferson’s, and a good patriot, was my 
suppliant as a member of the Committee 
of Constitution; that is, he was to sup* 

f ily my place, if l had not accepted or 
tad resigned, being next in number of 
votes to me. He was imprisoned in the 
Luxembourg with ine, was taken to the 
tribunal, and to the guillotine; and I, his 
principal, wa3 left. 

There were bur two foreigners in 
the Convention, Anarcharsis Cloots nod 
myself. We were both put out of the 
convention by the same vote, arrested 
by the same order, and carried to pri¬ 
son together the same night. lie was 
taken to the guillotine, and I was again 
left. Joel Harlow was with us when we 
went to prison. 

Joseph Lehoo, one of the vilest cha¬ 
racters that ever existed, and who made 
the streets of Arras run with blood, was 
my suppliant member of the convention 
for the department of the Pays de Ca¬ 
lais. When I was put out of the con- 
vein ion, he came and took my place. 
When I was liberated from prison, and 
voted again into the convention, he was 
sent to the same prison, and took my 
plnce tlieie ; and he went to the guillo¬ 
tine instead of me. lie supplied my 
place all the way through. 

One hundred and sixty-eight persons 
were taken out of the ^Luxembourg in 
one night, and a hundred and sixty of 
them guillotined the next day, of which 
1 know [ was to have been one; and the 
manner 1 escaped that fate is curious, 
and has all the appearance of accident. 
The room in which 1 was lodged was on 
the ground-Hour, and one of a long 
range of rooms under a gallery, and the 
door of it opened outward and flat 
against the waM; so that, when it was 
open, the inside of the door appeared 
outward, and the contrary, when it was 
bhut. I had three comrades fellow-pri¬ 
soners with me: Joseph Vanhuilc, of 
Bruges, since president of the munici¬ 
pality of that toayi, Michael Robins, 
and Bastiui, of Louvain. When per¬ 
sons by scores and by hundreds were to 
be taken out of prisnn for the guillotine, 
it was always done in the night, and 
those who performed that office had a 
rivate mark or signal, by which they 
new what rooms to go to, aud what 
number to take. 

We, as I said, were four, and the door 
of out toom was marked, unubseived by 
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us, with that number in chalk; hat it 
happened, if happening is a proper word, 
that the mark was put on the door when 
it was open and flat against the wall, 
and thereby came on the inside when 
we shut it at night,—and the destroying 
angel passed it by. A few days after 
this Robespierre fell; and the American 
ambassador arrived and reclaimed me, 
and invited me to his house. 

During the whole of my imprison¬ 
ment prior to the fall of Robespierre, 
there was no time when 1 could think 
my life worth twenty-four hours: and iny 
mind was made up to meet its fate. 

JUS SUBSEQUENT RESIDENCE IN FRANCE. 

After iiis liberation, he found a friend¬ 
ly asylum at the American minister’s 
house, Mr. Monroe, now President of 
the United States; and for some years 
before Mr. Paine left Paris, lie lodged 
at M. Bonvillt’s, associating occasion¬ 
ally with the great men of the day, 
Condorcet, Voluey, Mercier, Joel Bar- 
low, &c. &c. and sometimes dining with 
Bonaparte and his generals. 

When Bonaparte returned from Italy, 
he culled on Mr. Paine,and invited him 
to dinner: in the couise of his raptur¬ 
ous address to him, he declared that a 
statue of gold ought to be erected to 
him in every city of the universe, assur¬ 
ing him that he always slept with his 
book “ Rights of Man” under his pillow, 
and conjured him to honour him wilh his 
correspondence and advice. 

II IS MECHANICAL INVENT IONS. 

lie now indulged his mechanical turn, 
and nmusid himself in bridge midship- 
modelling, and in pursuing his favorite 
studies, the mathematics and natural 
philosophy. “ These models/’ says a 
correspondent of that time, “ exhibit 
an extraordinary degree not only of skill, 
bat of ta-tc in mechanics, and are 
wrought wall extreme delicacy entirely 
by Ins own hands. The largest of 
these, the model ol a bridge, is nearly 
(our feet in length: the iron-work, 
the chums, and evciy other article be¬ 
longing to it, were forged and manu¬ 
factured by himself. It is intended as 
the model of a bridge which is to he 
constructed across the Delaware, ex¬ 
tending 400 feet, wilh only one arch. 
The other is to he erected over a narrow 
river, whose name 1 forget, and is like¬ 
wise a single arch, and of his own work¬ 
manship, excepting the chains, which, 
instend of iron, arc cut out of paste¬ 
board by the lair hand of his corres¬ 
pondent, * The, little Vomer of the 
If'oVi/,' whose, indefatigable pet»ever- 
4 Ii J ante 
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unce is extraordinary. He was offered “1 arrived at Baltimore SOtlt of Oc* 
3,0001. for these models, and refused it. tober, and you can have no idea of (he 
lie also forged himself the model of a agitation which my arrival occasioned, 
crane of a new description, which, when From New Hampshire to Georgia (an 

f iut together, exhibited the power of the extent of 1500 miles) every newspaper 
ever to a most surprising degree.” was filled with applause or abuse. 

his retu&n to amebica. My property in this country hat 

The ardent desire which Mr. Paine been taken care of by my friends, and 
ever had to retire to and dwell in his be* is now worth six thousand pounds ster» 
loved America, is strongly pourtrayed ling; which, put in the funds, will bring 
in the following letter to n female friend me 4001, sterling a.year. 
ill that country, written some years before. “Remember me in friendship and 

You touch me on a very tender affection to your wife and family, and i^i 
point, when you say that my friends on the circle of our friends, 
your side of the water cannot be re- “ 1 am but just arrived here, and the 
conciled to the idea of my abandoning minister sails in a few hours, so that [ 
America, even for my native England. have just time to write you this. If he 
“They are right: I had rather see my should not sail this tide, I will write to 
horse Button eating the grass'of Bor- my good friend Col. Bosville; but in any 
dentown or Morisania, than see all the case I request* you to wait on him for me. 
p imp and shew of Europe. “ Your’s in friendship, 

“A thousand years hence, for I must “Tiiomas Paine.” 

indulge a few thoughts, perhaps in less, his last* illness. 

America may be what Europe now is. In January, 1809, Mr. Paine became 
The innocence of her character, that very feeble and infirm, so much so, as 
won the hearts of all nations in her fa- to be scarcely capable of doing any 
vour, may sound like a romance, and thing for himself. During this illness, 
her inimitable virtue,—as if it had never he was pestered on every hand with the 
been. intrusive and impertinent visits of the 

“ The ruins of that liberty for which bigotted, the fanatic, and the designing, 
thousands bled, may just furnish mate- To entertain the reader, some speci- 
rials for a village-tale, or extort a sigh mens of the conduct of these intruders 
from rustic sensibility, whilst the fa- are here given. 

shionable of that day, enveloped in dis- He usually took a nap after dinner, and 
sipation, shall deride the principles and would not be disturbed, let who would 
deny the fact. call to see him. One afternoon, a very 

“ When we contemplate the fall of em* old lady, dressed in a large scarlet hooded 
pires, and the extinction of the nations cloak, knocked at the door, and en- 
of the ancient world, we see but little quired for Thomas Paine. Mr. Jarvis, 
more to excite our regret than the moul- with whom Mr. Paine resided, told her 
dering ruins of pompous palaces, inag- he was asleep. I am very sorry, she 
nificent monuments, lofty pyramids, and said, for that, for I want to see him par- 
walls and towers of the most costly ticularly. Thinking it a pity to make an 
workmanship; but when the empire of old woman call twice, Mr. Jarvis took 
America shall fall, the subject for con- her into Mr. Paine’s bed-room, and 
templativesorrow will be infinitely greater awoke him: he rose upon one elbow; 
than crumbling brass or marble can in- then, with an expression of eye, that 
spire. It will not then be said, here made the old woman stagger back a step 
stood a temple of vast antiquity, here or two, he asked “What do you want?” 
rose a Babel of invisible height, or there * Is your name Paine ?’ “ Yes.” * Well, 
a palace of sumptuous extravagancethen, I come from Almighty God to tell 
hut here, (ah ! painful thought!) the no- you, that if you do not repent of your 
blest work of human wisdom, the grand- sins, and believe in £iur blessed Saviour 
est scene of human glory, and the fair Jesus Christ, you will be damned, and’ 
cause of freedom, rose and fell! Read — “ Poh, poh, it is not true; you were 
this; and then ask if I forget America.” not sent with any Buch impertinent mes- 
his letter to MR. rickman. sage: Jarvis, make her go away: pshaw! 
“ My dear Friend,—" Mr. Monroe, he would not send such a foolish ugly 
who is appointed minister extraordinary old woman about with his messages: go 
to France, tnkes charge of this, to be away: go back: shut the door.” 
delivered to Mr. Este, banker in Paris, Among others, the Rev. Mr. Hnr- 
to be forwarded to you. grove, minister of a new sect called the 

New 
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this impertinent stuff t ‘ My name is 
Hargrove, sir; I am minister of the 
New Jerusalem church; we, sir, explain 
the scripture in its true meaning; the 
key has been lost these four thousand 
years, and we have found it.’ “ Then,” 
said Paine, in his own neat way, “ it 
must have been very rusty.” 

About the 4th of May, symptoms of 
approaching dissolution became very 
evident to himself; and he soon fell off 
his milk-punch, and became too infirm 
to take any thing, complaining of much 
bodily pain: he expired on the 8th of 
June. The day after his decease, he 
was taken from his house nt Green¬ 
wich, attended by seven persons, to 
New Rochelle; where h§ was after¬ 
wards interred on hi9 own farm. A 
stone has been placed at the head of 
iiis grave, according to the direction in 
his will, with the following inscription : 

Thomas Paine, 

Author of “ Common Sense.'’ 

Died June 8th, 1808, aged 72 Years and 5 Months. 

UtS LAST MOMENTS. 

Before 1 quit the subject, I give the 
following authentic document, in a letter 
from New York; 


REASON.” 

“ What right, I wish to be informed, 
can one man claim, distinct from power, 
and tyranny, and usurpation, to dictate 
creeds, and to prescribe sentiments, fur 
another ? 

“ Let us put an extreme case upon 
this question, which will abundantly elu¬ 
cidate, and indubitably decide, the con¬ 
troversy,—I mean the publication of 
‘ Paine's Age of Reason.' 

“ But I would not forcibly suppress 
this book; much less would I punish (O, 
my God ! be such wickedness far from 
me< or leave me destitute of thy favour 
in the midst of this perjured and sail- 
guinary generation !) much less would I 
punish, by fine or imprisonment, front 
any possible consideration, the publisher 
Or author of those pages. 

“ Prudential motives would pre¬ 
vent me: because such interdiction serves 
only to excite the restless curiosity of 
mankind; and the restraints of law give 
fresh vigour to circulation. 

“ Motives of fiiii.osofiiy would pre¬ 
vent me: because enquiry and discussion 
are hereby provoked, ami sparks of 
truth, which would otherwise have been 


“ Sir ,—I witnessed a scene last night, 
which occasioned sensations only to he 
felt, not to be described. The scene I 
allude to, was no less extraordinary than 
the beholding the well-known Thomas 
Paine struggling to retain u little longer 
in connection his soul aAul body. For 
near an hour I sat by the bed-side of thnt 
well-known character, to whom I was 
introduced by one of his friends. Could 
the memory have retained the suggestions 
of my mind, in the moments when 1 was 
reviewing the pallid looks of him who 
had attempted to overthrow kingdoms 
and monaichies, of him who lias asto¬ 
nished the world with the fruit.* of a vast 


concealed for ever, are elicited by the 
collision of debate, to the unspeakable 
emolument and illumination of mankind, 
in the promotion of mutual forbearance 
and esteem, in the furtherance of valua¬ 
ble knowledge, and in the consequent 
propagation of all happiness and virtue. 
Truth can never suffer from argument 
and enquiry; but may be essentially in¬ 
jured by the tyrannous interference of 
her pretended advocates. 

“ Motives of justice would deter 
me. Why should I retuse another thnt 
privilege of thinking and writing, which 
I claim and exercise myself? 

“ Motives of humanity would deter 


mind, whose works have caused a great 
part of mankind to think and feel as 
they never did before, such suggestions 
would not be uninteresting to you. I 
could not contemplate the approaching 
dissolution of such a man,—-see him gasp¬ 
ing for breath,—without feelings of a 
peculiar nature. Poor Paine’s body has 
given way before his mind, which is yet 
firm; mortification seems to have taken 
up its dwelling in his frame, and he will 
soon be no more. With respect to his 
principles, he will die as he has lived: 
they are unaltered. Some methodists 
went to him a few days ago, to endeavour 
to make a convert of him; but he would 
"ot listen to their entreaties,” 


me. I should think with horror on the 
punishment of any man for his belief, 
in which he has no discretionary power, 
but is necessarily swayed by the control¬ 
ling despotism of arguments and reasons; 
and at what licence or patent-shop shall 
I purchase a gag to siltnee him ? Or, 
what shall hinder him from forming the 
same unfavourable judgment of my opi¬ 
nions, and pursuing in his turn the same 
measures of intimidation and coercion 
with myself? 

“ Thus the fair and goodly creation of 
the Almighty is to be converted into a 
howling wilderness of savage beasts, al¬ 
ternately hunting and worrying each 
other. 

Lastly, 
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“ Lastly, motives of religion would 
deter me from molestin'' any writer for 
the publication of his sentiments." 

LETTER FROM PAINE TO I.ADY SMITH. 

From * The Castle in the Air,' to ' The Little 
Corner of the IVortd.’ 

In Paris, in 1793, I had lodgings in 
the Hoe Fauxbourg St. Denis, No. 63. 
They were the most agreeable for situa- 
tion of any I ever had in Paris, except 
that they were loo remote from the Con* 
veution, of which I was then a member. 
Hut this was recompenced by their being 
also remote from the alarms and confu¬ 
sion into which the interior of Paris was 
then often thrown. The news of those 
things used to arrive to us, as if we were 
in a state of tranquillity in the ( country. 
The house, which was inclosed by a 
wall and gateway from the street, was a 
good deal like an old mansion farm¬ 
house, and the court yard was like a 
farm-yard, stocked with fowls, ducks, 
turkeys, and geese; which, for amuse¬ 
ment, we used to feed out of the parlour 
window on the ground-floor. Thcie were 
some hutches tor rabbits, and a sty with 
two pigs. lieyond, was a garden oj more 
than an acre of ground, well laid out, 
and stocked with excellent fruit-trees. 
The orange, apricot, and green-gage 
plum, were tiie best I ever tasted ; and 
it is the only place where 1 saw the wild 
cucumber. The place had formerly been 
occupied by some curious person. 

My apnitinents consisted of three 
moms; the first, for wood, water, &c. 
with an old-fashioned closet-chest high 
enough to hang up clothes in ; the next, 
was the Lctl-room ; and beyond it the 
sitting-room, which looked into the gar¬ 
den through a glass door; and, on the 
outside, there was a small landing-place 
railed in, and a flight of narrow stairs, 
almost hidden by the vines that grew 
over it, by which 1 could descend into 
the garden, without going down staiis 
through the house. 

1 went into my chamber to wiitc and 
sign a certificate for them,* which I in¬ 
tended to take to the guard-bouse to ob¬ 
tain their release. Just as I had finished 
it, a man came into my room, dressed in 
the Parisian uniform of a captain, and 
spoke to me in good English, and with a 
good address. lie told me that two 
young men, Englishmen, were arrested, 
and detained in the guurd-housc, and 
that the section (meaning those who re¬ 
presented and acted for the section) had 
sent him t o ask me if I knew t hem, in 

* Mr. Paine here alludes to two fneuds 
who were uuder attest. 


which case they would he liberated. This 
matter being soon settled between us, lie 
talked to me about the Revolution, and 
something about the “ Rights of Man," 
which he had read in English} and, at 
patting, offered me in a polite and civrl 
manner his services. And who do you 
think the man was that offered me his 
services ? It was no other than the pub¬ 
lic executioner Samson, who guillotined 
the king, and all who were guillotined in 
Paris; and who lived in the same section 
and in the same street with me. 

As to myself, I used to find some re¬ 
lief by walking alone in the garden after 
dark, and cursing, with hearty good-will, 
the authors of that terrible system that 
had turned the character of the revolu¬ 
tion I had bqcn proud to defend. 

I went but little to the Convention, 
and then only to make my appearance; 
because I found it impossible to join in 
their tremendous Mecrees, and useless 
and dangerous to oppose them. My 
having voted and spoken extensively, 
more so than any other member, against 
the execution of the king, had already 
fixed a mark upon me: neither dared 
any of my associates in the Convention 
to translate, and speak in Fieiich for 
me, anything 1 might have dared to have 
written. 

Pen and ink were then of no use to 
me: no good could be done by writing, 
and no pi inter dared to print; and what¬ 
ever I might have written for my 
private amusehicnt, as anecdotes of the 
limes, would have betn continually ex¬ 
posed to be examined, and loiturcd 
into any meaning that the rage of 
party might fix upon it; and, as to softer 
subjects, my heart was in distress at the 
fate of my friends, and my harp was 
hung upon the weeping willows. 

As it was summer, we spent most of 
our time in the garden, and passed it 
away hi those childish amusements that 
serve to keep reflection from the mind; 
such as marbles, scotch-Imps, battle¬ 
dores, dec. at which we were all pretty 
expert. 

In this retired manner we remained 
about six or seventweeks; and our land- 
loid went every evening into the city, to 
bring us the news of the day, ami the 
evening journal. 

Two days after, I heard a rapping at 
the gate; and, looking out of the window 
of the bed-ronm, 1 saw the landlord 
going with a candle to the gate, which 
he opened, and a guard with musquets 
and fixed bayonets entered. I went to 
bed again, and made up my mind for 

pthunj 
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prison; for I was then the only lodger. 

It was a guard to take up —- , but, [ 

thank God, they were out of their rench. 

The guard came about a month after, 
in the night, and took away the landlord, 
Georgeit; and the scene in the house 
finished with the arrestation of myself. 

HIS THOUGHTS OK SUICIDE. 

It is often difficult to know what is a 
misfortune: that which we feel as a 
great one to.day, may be the means of 
turning aside our steps into some new 
path that leads to happiness yet unknown. 
In tracing the scenes of my own life, I 
can discover that the condition I now 
enjoy, which is sweet to me, and will he 
more so when I get to America, except 
by the loss of your society, has been pro. 
duced, in the first instance, in my being 
disappointed in former projects. Under 
that impenetrable veil, futurity, we know 
not whnt is concealed; and the day to 
arrive, is hidden from'us. Turning then 
our thoughts to those cases of despair 
that lead to suicide, when ‘ the miyd,’ as 
you say, ‘ neither sees nor hears, and 
holds council only with itself; when the 
very idea of consolation would add to 
the torture, and self-destruction is its 
only aim what, it may he asked, is the 
best advice? what the liest relief? I 
answer, seek it not in icason, for the 
mind is at war with reason, and to reason 
against feelings, is as vain as to reason 
against fire: it serves only to torture the 
tortured, by adding reproach to horror. 
All reasoning with ourselves, in such 
cases, acts upon us like the reason of 
another person, which, however kindly 
done, serves hut to insult the misery we 
suffer. If Reason could remove the pain. 
Reason would have prevented it. If she 
could not do the one, iiow is she to per. 
form the other ? In all such cases, we 
must look upon Reason as dispossessed of 
her empire by a revolt of the mind. She 
retires herself to a distance to weep, and 
the ebony sceptre of Despair rules alone. 
All that reason cun do, is to suggest, to 
hint a thought, to signify a wish, to cast 
now and then a kind of bewailing look, 
to hold up, when she can catch the eye, 
the miniature shadetb portrait of Hope; 
and, though dethroned, and can dictate 
no more, to wait upon us in the humble 
station of a hand-maid. 

SPECIMENS OP HIS POETRY. 

Verses to u Friend, after a long Conver¬ 
sation on War. 

The rain pours down, the city looks forlorn. 
And gloomy subjects suit the howling morn; 
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Close by my fire, with door and window fast, 
And safely shelter'd from the driving blast. 

To gayer thoughts I bid e day’s adieu. 

To spend a scene of solitude with you. 

So oft has black revenge engross'd the care 
Of all the leisure hours roan finds to spare; 
So oft has guilt, in all her thousand dens. 
Call’d for the vengeance of chastising pens ; 
That while I fain would ease my heart on you, 
No thought is left untold, no passion new. 
From flight to flight the mental path appears. 
Worn with the steps of near six thousand 
years ; 

And till'd throughout with every scene of pain. 
From modern murderers down to murderous 
Cain- 

Alike in cruelty, alike in hate, 

In guilt alike, but more alike in fate : 

Cursed supremely fur the blooi they drew. 
Each front the rising world, while each was 
new. 

Go, men of blood! true likeness of the 
first, 

And strew your blasted heads with homely 
dust : 

In ashes -it—in wretched sackcloth weep. 
And with unpitied sorrows cease to sleep. 

Go, haunt the tombs, and single out the place 
Where earth itself shall suffer a disgrace. 

Go, spell the letters on some mouldering urn. 
And ask if he who sleeps there can return. 

Go, count the numbers that in silence lie. 

And learn by study what it is to die ; 

For sure your heart, if any heart you own, 
Conceits that man expires without a groan ; 
That he who lives receives Irom you a grace, 
Or death is nothing but a change of place : 
That peace is dull, that joy from sorrow 
springs, 

And war the most desirable of things. 

Else why these scenes that wound the feeling 
mind, 

This port of death—this cockpit of mankind ! 
Why sobs the widow in perpetual pain ? 

Why ciies the orphan,—“ Oh ! my father’s 
slain!” 

Why hang9 the sire his paralytic head. 

And nods with manly grief— (> My son is 
dead«” 

Why drops the tear from off the sister’s check. 
And sweetly tells the misery she would speak ? 
Or why, in sorrow sunk, dues pensive John 
To all the neighbours tell “ Pour master *s 
gone ?’’ 

Oh ! could 1 paint the passion that I feel, 
Or point a horror that would wound like steel. 
To each unfeeling, unrelenting mind 
I’d send destruction, and relieve mankind. 
You that arc husbands, fathers, brothers, all 
The tender names which kindred learn to call; 
Yet, like an image carved in massy stone, 
You bear the shape, but sentiment have none; 
Allied by dust and figure, not with mind, 

You only herd, but live not with mankind. 

Since then, no hopes to civilise remain. 
And mild philosophy has preach'd in vain, 

Oue 
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One prayer is left, which dreads no proud reply, 
That he who made you breathe, will make 
you die. 

Impromptu to a Long-nosed Friend , (the 
• late Count Zcnobio.) Paris, 1800. 
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tisb government, might lead her to in 
the pert of a spy, and for arresting her 
as such, though he failed in securing the 
proofs.] 

PROSPICTS FOR LIBERTY. 


Going along (he other day, 

Upon a certain plan ; 

1 met a nose upon the way, 

Behind it—was a min. 

I called unto the nose to stop, 

And when it had done so,—• 

The man behind it—he came up,— 
They made Zenobio. 
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WHICH HAVE PASSED IN FRANCE 

■ SINCE THE RESTORATION IN'1815. 
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[Miss Williams is one of the most eloquent 
writers of her time ; and, when her op¬ 
position to the conspirators against 
liberty was not eqnivocal, she was also 
one of the most popular writers. But 
Miss Williams lias committed the logical 
error of thousands, and has mistakenly, 
or wilfully, ascribed the necessary re¬ 
sistance of Napoleon against the uiijnst 
and persevering aggressions of the royal 
conspirators, to his ambition and fond¬ 
ness tor war. She might also commit 
the same error in icgaid to the philan¬ 
thropist Hkissot, who, in concert willi 
her friends, declared, in 1793, that war, 
which proved the most bloody on re¬ 
cord. The truth is, that the late wars 
were wars of feudal tyianny againt phi¬ 
losophy, and it mattered not who was at 
the liead of the French government; it 
was the government itself, its basis, and 
its example, that was to be destroyed 
at alt hazards. Foolish, or wicked, or 
corrupt, therefore, must those be who 
charge on the heads of the French go¬ 
vernment any of the horrors of the hist 
twenty years; they ate chargeable only 
on the Treaty of Pilnitz, on the Duke of 
Brunswick’s Manifesto, on the assassi¬ 
nations at Radstadt, on the wanton vio- 


O NE class of the nation was found in 
vigorous resistance to all ultra- 
royalist measures: that class is composed 
of the whole youth of France. Among 
them there is no dissenting voice, no 
hostile opinion. You may still inquire 
in French society what ore the political 
sentiments of a mao in advanced life; 
but, if the person with whom you con¬ 
verse be young, inquiry is useless: that 
person is a lover of liberty. The French 
youth have lived only under the new 
order of things, and have not been taught 
to respect the old. They have imbibed 
the principles of the Revolution, without 
having felt its evils. Its pitiless tempest 
rocked their cradle^nnd passed harmless 
over their heads. They are not like 
those who, having passed through the 
storm , 1 are weary of the conflict, and 
disposed to leave the reformation of the 
world to whomever it may concern. The 
minds of the Frenchyouth are unsubdued 
hy suffering, and full of the ardour of in¬ 
dependence. They know that liberty is 
the prize;for many of their parents have 
hied in the field, or perished on the scaf¬ 
fold. But they are too will read in mo¬ 
dern history, of which their country has 
been the great theatre, to seek for liberty 
where it is not in he found. They do 
not represent that misled and insensate 
multitude who, in the first years of the 
Revolution, had just thrown off their 
chains, and profaned in their ignorance 
the cause they levered. The preseut 
race are better taught, and will not bow 
the knee to false idols. They rally 
around the charter as their tutelar di¬ 
vinity, whom it is their duty to obey, 
and their privilege to defend. 

BOURBON PROSCRIPTION. 

A law was passed for the expulsion 
from the French territory of those mem¬ 
bers of the Convention who had voted the 


lation of the Treaty of Amiens, on the 
hostilities of Mack and Brunswick, on 
llie incendiaries at Copenhagen, on the 
piratical murders in the Spanish trea- 
aure-sbips, on the violation of the Treaty 
of Tilsit; and lastly, on the violation of 
the Treaty of Fontainbleati. Some 
passages of Miss Williams’s work merit, 
however, the attention of nur readers, 
though it is difficnlt to select any which 
are not distorted by her feminine re¬ 
sentments against Napoleon, for sus¬ 
pecting that her pension from the Bri- 


death of their unfortunate king, and 
had also, upon the return of Bonaparte 
Irom Elba, signed "what he called his 
“ Additional Act” to his Constitution,— 
the second crime being considered as an 
aggravation of the first. This law even¬ 
tually gave rise to a cruel kind of injus¬ 
tice. It is well known, that one fatal 
error of those true friends of liberty the 
Gironde, was the belief that, on the trial 
of Louis XVI. all they had left to do was 
to yield in appearance to the Terrorists; 

and 
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and several voted hit death with the firm 
purpose of saving him, by joining addi¬ 
tional clauses to their votes, such as im¬ 
prisonment for life, banishment till the 
peace, Sec. Firm and open resistance 
would, no doubt, have been not only 
nobler but Wise*; for the surest manner 
of inspiring awe in those who do wrong, 
is to do right. It is however a fact, 
that the votes containing such clauses 
were couched in favour of tlte kuig; and 
such ifi particular was the vote of M. 
Potniuier Rabaud, the brother of the il¬ 
lustrious and unfortunate ilabaud St. 
Etienne, and for several years past one 
of our protestant ministers at Paris. M. 
Rabaud. having thought fit to sign the 
“ Additional Act,'* was sent into exile, 
while some of the Terrorists, who had 
voted the death of the king without 
modification or delay, not having signed 
the Additional Act, were Buffered to re¬ 
main. M. Rabaud Gears a name which 
is never pronounced but with veneration 
by the protestants of France. His exile 
was generally deplored'; tbe pious h$4 
lust a model, and the poor a friend*. 
After two years of exile, his return: was 
solicited by one of the best defenders of 
protestantism and of libe- ty in France, 
M. Boissy d’Anglas, and granted by the 
king with geneious alacrity. The first 
tune our venerable-pastor appeared at 
church, a great part of the wtdieheq «f' 
fared him a spontaneous tribute oi jaffise- 
tionate reverence, by rising wh/m he 
entered. 

NsroLEOir. '4<* 

He issued several edicts conperping 
internal regulations from Schunbrun^and 
a long ordinance about the French 
theatre, from the palace or the Curt. 
He was probably also proud of these 
dates; and felt that there was something 
to fill the imagination, in the power of 
giving orders that had such a space to 
traverse, and such a certainty of being 
executed. He liked to show he coaid 
govern, from the walls of the Kremlin to 
the green-room of the Rue-Richelieu, 

CHAMBER Of DEPUTIES. 

The Chamber of Deputies possesses, 
excellent speakers, yet what passes can. 
not properly be called a discussion. The 
membrns, when they intend to speak t are 
obliged jto inscribe their names on a list, 
for or against the question in discussion ; 
the' order in which tliey are to speak 
cannot be inverted; they must go to the 
tribune in the succetstan in which their 
names are marked; and it must be ad* 
mined, that thismanner of debating very 
little resemhles a debate. We seldom 

Mont in. v Mac, No. 338. 


hear of those interrogatories which a mi¬ 
nister must suhinit to answer in the 
House, of Commons. 

When tbe assembly, after. • general 
discussion, examines the separate articles 
of a law, the investigation takes more the 
character of a discussion. But French 
legislators have a difficulty to conquer, 
from which peihnps even a member of 
the House of Commons would shrink* 
Not one word are they permitted to ar¬ 
ticulate in tlp-ir place; if they think 
proper to speak, they must leave their 
seat, march to the tribune, ascend the 
steps; and, when they h ve reached iheir 
pulpit, the glow of feeling has perhaps 
been chilled on the way—the sentiment 
is evapmated—the ideas are dispersed 
—the energies of mind have sunk in the 
ceremonial,—and he who eagerly claimed 
a right to spenk, finds at fast that he has 
nothing to say. 

The Chamber will probably make a 
regulation to prevent the members from 
reading then-discourse*. 

There ace dome good and loyal depu¬ 
ties, who believe the country would be 
in danger, if tliey failed to transmit to the 
public the mass nf their legislative 
opinions. They appear at the tribune 
with a manuscript of tremendous size in 
their hand, their head bent on the paper, 
their spectacles placed on the nose, and 
with a predetermination not to spare 
the Chamber one single page, although 
the discussion is perhaps nearly closed; 
aiuf tliey are aot of the class, of speakers 
who find new arguments when the old 
are exhausted. The assembly some* 
times, unable to endure uny more, call 
to t heir honourable colleague to pass over 
a few leaves of bis manuscript: but the 
next morning that very member is called 
un nraleur in aH the journals; and his 
constituents are not apprized that the 
assembly considered him as taking a 
cruel advantage, in his harangue*,of tneir 
constitutional obligation to listen. 

We liave also spin* metaphysical depu¬ 
ties, who.never speak on any question 
without going back tb tbe origin oi so¬ 
ciety, and who might well be addressed, 
in the words of Les Piaideurs, “ Avocat, 
paste* au deluge!” 

The Chamber of Deputies is composed 
of parties professing the most opposite 
opinions: it may be divided into hour 
classes, under the denomination «f dss 
Ultras, the Centre, the Doctrinaires, and 
“ though last, not least,* the Liberasix 
or Independent. 

The Ultra deputies, placed on the 
right side of the hall, and calling them- 
4 L selves 
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seise* the net# droit, in imitation of their 
predecessors the Constituent Astem- 
Hire continually declaiming from the 
tftlbune against, the people they repre¬ 
sent. Their dreams ere of popular in- 
sorrectiont end conspiracies, and the 
crime* and .misdemeanors of philosophy. 
Their mot dfordre is the throne and the 
altar. These partisans of the past, al¬ 
ways go back one tat two centuries iu 
search of any Franco title to distinction 
or glory. They admire no epochs of its 
government but that of the Grand Mnnar. 
que, and they have heard of no great 
general since Turenne and Villnrs. They 
•nee knew France, hot they know No¬ 
thing of the French nation. Many of 
that party have keen absent during the 
Revolution; they came back to complain 
of their sufferings, to .demand .redress for 
their wrongs; and their.return may be 
called an invasion. 

The party of the Centre is formidable 
from its numbers, and is composed, for 
the most part, of men unmoved and mo¬ 
tionless amidst the most important de¬ 
liberations, but making the balance lean 
sometimes in favour of the Greeks, and' 
sometimes of the Trojans. This party 
possess an inert force difficult to van- 

J uMi; but little more can be said of 
irm, and they say nothing for them¬ 
selves. For we must not confound with 
the Centre the sect of Doctrinaire *, who 
are sometimes found in its ranks. 

The Doctrinairaare the avowed par¬ 
tisans of libera! opinions, but who be¬ 
lieve that the best means of securing 
their triumph, » net to oppose the minis¬ 
ters when they arp in the right, and to 
support their measures when they are 
constitutional. The members of this sect, 
therefore, forming a branch of the great 
revolutionary heresy, are neither men of 
the ministry, nor melt of the opposition; 
in short, they art Doctrinaires. They 
probably* obtained tint denomination, 
from the metaphysicaland alntract man¬ 
ner in which a few of their most distin- 
gui'hed members treat political questions. 

The cote gaveke, composed of the 
Liberator or Independent, forms the Van- 
guard of FrenchJiberty. The Independent 
are of that class of meni whose principles 
overthrew the old despotism, and who 
made the Revolution. They have some¬ 
times hoped, yfemelimbs despaired of 
freedom, buvalways adhered to her cause; 
end for winch they now struggle, under 
tbf banner of the Vberter. ,, * 

THE IAW at ELECTIOVS. ■ 

The ehaster reenguiped Che' right of 
election.; but the mode in which that 


right was to lw exercised, was to be 
enacted by the legislature;end th#depu¬ 
ties had hitlierto been called together 
according to the law prescribed 'by Bo¬ 
naparte. 

The primary assemblies nominated the 
electors, who were chosen frhm the class 
immediately above their uwtt; and those 
electors named the deputies. There were 
thus two distinct acts of election; by the 
first of which, under the insidious mask 
of hvery popular and extended franchise, 
the power of election was thrown into 
the hands of the lowest, and conse¬ 
quently the most dependent, part of the 
community, mid over whom the higher 
orders were in possession of-the most 
complete influence. 

By the newdaw of election, the right of 
voting was restricted to persons paying 
direct taxes to the amount of SOO francs 
a-year. The elections were thus placed 
m the hands of the most respectable and 
independent class of the community. 
One article of the charter had besides 
regulated, that a fifth of the deputies 
should be renewed every year. 

No person can enter the place where 
the • electoral colleges assemble but an 
elector. The presidents and vice-presi¬ 
dents of each college art named by the 
government; and these nominations are 
considered as a sort of intimation, that 
they art men oh whom it would be agree¬ 
able that the electors should fia their 
choice. ' 

No discutsion is permitted in the as¬ 
semblies of the -electoral colleges, on the 
merits of the respective candidates, from 
rhe apprehension that the colleges^wouid 
be transformed into clubs, and ,'J a rumor g 
a people so fond of talking, a speaker 
who had once obtained la parole, would 
never be prevailed open to hold his 
tongue. 

The electoral colleges have a garde 
d’honnntr at the door of the h«H where 
they assemble; The French admit that 
the English are perfectly right in sending 
the milrtaryto a certain distance ■ "from 
the spot where an election is about to 
take place. They know that (he inde¬ 
pendence ef a hndjr of men exercising 
their electoral right, as in the discharge 
Of any other civic fa net ton, would be 
assailed by the presence of bayonets in- 
ttndedtoovera we j at their aspect; liberty 
fled from the French soil, as the drriai- 
lias of Troy abandoned the sacred city 
filled with Grecian soldiers > but * the 
French are" so accustomed to consider 
•that they call % garde d'hontthrr as a 
■sew mark of (aspect, which means 

-nothing 
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nothing more, that it appeals to them a 
duty, to »iiSw the urn* deference to the . 
electoral body a* they vfcsuldto any dis¬ 
tinguished personage. 

It must also be observed, that the cen. 
tinelt ou this, occasion are composed of 
Cite national. guard, Who, though they 
carry fire-leeks, ere not soldiers, but 
armed citizens—a portion of thesove- 
reign people. The French have a great 
deal to ameliorate and correct, not only 
in their institutions, bit in their habits, 
before they attain the dignity of free¬ 
men, They are accustomed to. behold 
themselves too much and too well guard¬ 
ed : wherever they hum tbeir stcpt^tliey 
find d soldier iu tbeir path. lie wails /or 
them at the end of every avenue, at tbe 
portico of the Museum, «u> the Hail of 
the Institute, at the entrances of the 
theatres, end even’ at the doom of a pri¬ 
vate ball-room. 

TUB PRESS. 

The .government bat at .length pro¬ 
posed three new laws to the Chamber, 
on publications in general* The first, 
regulating the penalties that maybe in¬ 
curred ; the second, the forms to be ob¬ 
served in the proceedings; and the third, 
whatever regard* periodical works. They 
have just been adopted, after a (Ongths- 
cussioo. It must be admitted,they 
contain a singular mixture of<p revisions, 
favourable at once to popularhberty and 
to arbitrary power. The introduction of 
the trial by jury, and permission given to 
prove, by the testmieirjf of witnesses, the 
truth of imputations brought against pub¬ 
lic functionaries, are, nqdoubt, impor¬ 
tant meliorations; but, oirtheco the? hand, 
the penalties inflicted /or violations of 
the law are very heavy, and tbeformsof 
proceeding are in proportional severity. 

The freedom from censorship of ithe, 
.daily and periodical journals is also esta¬ 
blished ; but the proprietor of a journal 
must deposit more than one hundred 
thousand francs in the htndM/ govern- 
moot as a guarantee, pub¬ 

lication. Liberty cancertahdy never be 
purchased too dear governments have 
often attempted to destroy it, but it is 
uow for the first time put up toude. 

The abolition of oensors to the daily 
journals has given general satisfaction. 
Tbeir functions being term in ated,«he ex¬ 
ercise of.thought» no longer psoAbited, 
though it is sulpect to a duly, Tbfl 
journals will now,,it may be hoped, as¬ 
sume a new character; they will no 
longer chant bespoken eulogies in chorus, 
or adber* to their fatiguing monotony of 
opinion. 


MAPOlEOV, 

Bonaparte’s presence excited no nWfi^ 
when he. sat on bis throne—hi was even, 
awkward in his gestures, as if be were 
not at bis ease on a seat tb Which be was 
unacoustomed,It svii in the field bdd 
on horseback, tliat hit steklf figbre, in ft 
plain coot, cast a spfefr about, vfhibb,, 
under tbe u w«Ua of the Kremlin, and' at 
the,foot oftbePyhimicJs, rendered dan¬ 
ger debgtuAit, ancMBeath unheeded. A. 
Friend of mine, attached to the minister 
of foreign affairs, wlio always followed 
Napoleon to the arm;, told mein saw 
bias, the day after * great battle, pass 
through a Mid that led to his head¬ 
quarters, and which Was covered with 
woundqft and dying soldiers. As he 
went by, they suspended (heir groans, 
and cried Vive PEmpcresrt 
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HER FAMILY. 

ADI Rachael Wriotliesley, wna 
the second daqgbter of Thomas 
Wriotbesfev Earl of Southampton, by 
his firstwife, Rachael de Ruvigny, of mi 
adcienf llugdnot family in France. She 
w$s born about the year 1636. Her mo- 
t her died iu her infancy: and her father 
married, for his second Wife, Efodbeth, 
daughter of Sir Francis Leigh, afterwards 
created Earl of. Chichester, by whom he 
had four other daughters, one of whom 
only survived him. 

4 L 9 Lord 
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Lord Southampton died in 1667. Ilu 
thoughtless end unfeeling tBusier had 
for tome time been desirous to snatch 
from his dyipg bend the treasurei's staff, 
which he still held, that he might place 
it with those, to whom he could withies* 
•heme and less fear of remonstrance 
confide the opprobrious -secret of his po¬ 
litical dishonour. The disgrace of Cla¬ 
rendon, which happened within a fear 
months after the d&tb of his friend, 
seemfs to have formed a melancholy era 
in the avowed venality and profligacy of 
the court of Charles. Lord Southamp¬ 
ton's second utife dying, he married, for 
the third time, a daughter of Frtm&is 
duke of Somerset, widow of Viscount 
Molyneux. By this third maruage he 
left no children.. 

Of bis second marriage, one only out 
of four daughters survived him; who, 
inheriting hermothei’s fortune, left en¬ 
tire possession of Lord Southampton’s 
estates to the two surviving children of 
bis first marriage, Elizabeth and Rachael, 
who thus became considerable heiresses. 
The Lady Elizabeth married Edward 
Noel, son of Viscount Campden, created 
aflerwarsjy Earl of Gainsborough. The 
suhsequbjffl marriage of the Lady Rac)Mel 
with Francis Lord Vaughan, eldest son 
of the earl of Cat berry, about tire year 
1653, wassettled,according to the fashion 
of that day, by the intervention of pa¬ 
rents, and at so early a period of life, 
that, to use the words m which, on a 
subsequent occasion, Lady Russell herself 
expresses an opinion of early marriages, 
(founded perhaps on her own expe¬ 
rience,} in such unions “it is accept¬ 
ance, rather Uian choosing, on either 
side.* 

HER SECOND MARRIAGE, 

In the year.1667, we find Lady Vaughan 
a widow, living with her beloved sister. 
Lady Elizabeth Noel,, at Tichfield, in 
Hampshire,, the sent of their far her, Lord 
Southampton; which Lady Elizabeth 
Noel, as the eldest of the -two daughters 
by his first marriage, had .recently inhe¬ 
rited : his property at Stratton at lire 
some time falling to the lot of Lady 
Vaughan. 

Of the commencement of her acquaint¬ 
ance with Mr. Russell, wo are ignorant. 
That it existed more then two years be¬ 
fore it terminated in their anion, we 
know from a letw of Lady Pereas to 
Lady Vaughan,' in the summer of 1667, 
where she mentions Mr, RustelTin *. 
manner to leave no doubt of his having 
manifested his sentiments for her sister.. 
“ For his (A|r, Russell’s) concern, ! caa 


my nothing more than that he professes 
a great desire, .which I do not' at all 
doubt he and e#$jfeody else has, to gain 
one, who is so desirable in ah respects.'’ 

Mr.-. Russell was then only a younger 
brother, and Lady Vaughan a very con¬ 
siderable heiress, Without children tty her 
first marriage. * lb* advantages of soch 
a connection, must have been considered, 
in the eye Of the world, as entirely on 
his side; and the diffidence inspired by 
this idea, as well as the feelings of doubt 
which always aeeoibpnny strong attach¬ 
ment, seem to have made him very back¬ 
ward in interpreting Lady Vaughan’s 
sentiments in his favour. 

As the inequality between them exist¬ 
ed only in matters of interest, thrirmutual 
feelings could mot long be mistaken by 
each other. Lady Vaughan .was entirely 
her own mistress, and they were mar¬ 
ried about the end of the year 1669, she 
retaining the name of Vaughan ; rill 
Mr. Russell having, by the death of his 
elder baother, Francis Jurri Russell, suc¬ 
ceeded to his title, she assumed that of 
Lady Russell. 

HER CONDUCT AFTER HER HUSBAND'S 

death. 

Letters inform us, that from the time 
she left London, in Auguvt 1683, she re¬ 
mained at Woborii till the following 
spring, struggling, in the midst of a sor¬ 
rowing family, with her own deeper and 
more peculiar affliction. Her children, 
at the time of their father’s death, were 
hardly of an agh to feel tlteir loss; still 
less to appreciate the blessing remaining 
to them in their mother. Her son was 
an infant not three years old; and her 
daughters, at the age of nine and of 
seven, rather made her “ heart shrink” 
(as she herself owns) from the recollec¬ 
tion of the pleasure their father took in 
their society, than that it could afford 
much relief to herself. But, in her chil¬ 
dren, her duties to her husband were 
now concentrated; and from her children 
sba looked for the only motives which 
could at present reconcile her to live, or 
in future interest her tn life. 

THU REVOLUTION. . 

The young Lady Cavendish was pre¬ 
sent with her mother-in-law, the Coun¬ 
tess of Devonshire, at the proclamation 
of William and Mary, and accompanied 
tier to their first drawing-rootp. in the 
evening of the same day-. The following 
account which she gives of it, in a letter 
to .some ypung friend in the country, is 
interesting, from the memorable events 
and persons of which site speaks, as an 
eye-witness s 

41 February 
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u February, 1689. 

“ It is a great affliction to me to be so 
far from my dear beloved Silvia, and to 
hear frntn her *o seldom s Itow happy 
shall I he when-l see you next; how 
many things have I to. tell yoa; for I 
dare not true# affairs of so great concern 
in a letter* But when wdf*ebat time 
come ? 1 do not hear you speak of re¬ 
moving yet, to my grit-f. Pray leave 
your ugly prison ns soon as you cain, and 
come to your Oorinda.* But now to my 
news s The House of Lords did vote that 
the prince and princess should be made 
king and queen, and it was carried by a 
good many voices; fur Lord Notting¬ 
ham, and many more, came off. Lord 
Nottingham had a great Mind to come 
off before, but could not ted which way: 
then the Commons agreed also that the 
priuce and princess should be king and 
queen. Inn tbit the ^prince should lure 
the sole administration of offaiis in ids 
hands; that the princess should be no 
subject neither, as Queen Katherine and 
Queen Mary were, but a sovereign queen, 
and her name put in everything; bat 
still he the management of afraks. This 
they agreed upon, and so did the Lords; 
then they went to the grievances, (that 
is) the too great power of the crown. 
After they bad agreed Upon wind power 
to give the king, and what to take away 
from linn, (the particulars of which I 
cannot tell you,) my Lord Halifax, who 
is chairman, went to the Ikinquettmg. 
House, where the princess and prince 
were, and made them a short speech, do* 
siring them, in the name of all the Lord*, 
to accept of the crown. The prince an- 
swered him in a few words, and the 
princess marie curtsies. They say, when 
they named her father’s faults, she looked 
down at if she was troubled; then Mr. 
I'owte, the Speaker of the. House of 
'Commons, showed the prince what'they 
had agreed of, but Made no speech. 
After this ceremony was ended, they 
proclaimed them king and queen 6f Eng¬ 
land. Many of the churchmen would 
not have had it done that day, because 
it was Ash-Wednesday. L was at the 
sight, and you rnay imagine very much' 
pleased to see Qrmaittur and Phvnixana 

* These names, given to herself and to her 
correspondent, and afterwards to the king 
and qtteen, were taken fro in some of the 
fashionable romances of the day, perhaps 
Delia; as, in a letter addieued to Lady 
Cavendish, just before her marriage, the 
writer says: “ There will be no talking to 
your sister when she ha* read Delia ; for 
the wise folks say, it is the most improving 
book can be rend." Du\ MSS, 


proclaimed King and Queen of England, 
in the room of King James, toy father’s 
murderer. There were wonderful accla¬ 
mations of joy, which; though they wave 
wry pleasing to me, yet they frightened 
me ton; for I could wot butthiok what 
a dreadful thing it is to Tall HKd the httod* 
of the rabbte-^rhey nre such# strange 
sort of people. At night I w#nt to 
court with my Lady Devonshire; and 
kissed the queen’s ’hand; und the King’s 
also. There was a world of bonfires, nhd 
caudles almost in every house,-which 
looked extremely pretty. The king ap¬ 
plies himself mightily to business,' and is 
wonderfully ad inked for his great wisdom 
and prudence in ordering all things, lie 
ii a man of no presence, but took* very 
homely at first si>>ht; but, if one looks 
long on him, he has something in his face 
boih wise and good. But, as for the 
queen, she is really altogether very hand* 
some; her face is very agreeable, and 
her shape and motions extremely grace¬ 
ful anti fine. She is tall, hut not so tail 
as the tost queen. Her room was mighty 
full of company, as you may guess.” 

One of the first acts of the government 
of William and Mary, after its peaceable 
establishment, was the reversal of Lord 
Russell’s attainder. 

Ills execetion was already denomi¬ 
nated n “ murder,” by a vote of the 
House of Commons; and a committee 
was appointed to enquire who were w irs 
advisers and promoters,” as well as of 
that of all* the other persons who bad 
suffered for the litre-House, plot. The 
publicity and length of their proceedings, 
and the examination of a multitude of 
witnesses, raked-up every circumstance, 
and refreshened every recollection which 
Lady ltuiseil was in Vain struggling to 
forget. Thqs, while her feelings must 
have been highly gratified by the result 

tken 
pre- 

IIF.R OLD ACE. , 

She no# began to perceive the ap¬ 
proaches of infirmity, and to feel it par¬ 
ticularly, in the alarming form of a rapidly 
increasing dimness of sight. She com¬ 
plains of the badness of her eyc-s' in the 
year 1689; hut seems not to hart? been 
aware of any local disease in them, till 
about twu years nftergards,' whtn Iter 
increased blindness obliges her to take 
advtce, to abstain from writing by can¬ 
dle-light, and shortly after frnnfreading. 

It has been said that Lady Russell 
wept herself blind; this is not a true 
statement of itci case; for, although she 

tells 


of this enquiry, they were severely si 
by the measures whi^J; necessarily 
ceded it. 
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tells us herself “ My eyes-are ever ready 
to poer out the marks of a sorrowful 
heart, which. 1 mast even carry to my 
grave,” the complaint In her sight proved 
to be a cataract On her (eft eye,—a dis¬ 
ease wht@fe is known to bate bo connec¬ 
tion with the lachrymal ducts. 

Her bwiilyills, andibecruel prospect 
of blindness, she seems to have support¬ 
ed'with the same patieut magnanimity, 
and to have ellowdti them to interfere 


than I can when God sees it best that 
outward darkness shall fall upon %ne* 
which will deprive me uf all society at a 
distance, which I esteem exceeding pro¬ 
fitable hnd pleasant." 

Happily, the operation of couching for 
a cataract was already known and prac¬ 
tised id England. It was successfully 
performed on Lady Itusselt’s eye in the 

d- 


receiving rational consolation from the 
consciousness of having deserved, as wei 
as obtained, such sentiments. Her heart 
was neither enfeebled by age, nor dead¬ 
ened by suffering,. At a f much mere ad¬ 
vanced period of life. We see, in a letter 
to her cousin Lord Gaia&y, haw alive 
she evenjben was, at the age of 75, to 
the .opinions, the feelings, the affection 
of her friends, to honest praise, and to 
the tniuryof loving and being beloved, 
nsa oomsstjc ASmucTions. 

Lady ftusieti now saw tier son esta- 
biished in. all the honours. of his race, 
with a wife, who seems to have justified 
the choice she had made for him, and 
by whom he was the happy father of se¬ 
veral children. . It might Irnva been 
hoped, that the sorrows of Lady Russell 
were now over; that the severe afflic¬ 
tions of her former life might, accord¬ 
ing to the common allotments of good 
and evil, have exempted her front the 
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this period, testifies hoyv much her sight, 
and power of employing it, were im¬ 
proved. It was a considerable time, 
however, before she ventured to write 
much «M|h her own hand. In a letter of 
the 13ffi uf August, 1695, in the first 
part of which she had made use of an 
amanuensis, she says, "I venture to 
write thus much with my first eye; my 
new one does not yet alter much, though 
1*think I do feel better than at first; but 
there is something still before it.” 

Tlie lenient influence of 41even years 
had now soothed the acuteness of her 


the end of her career: the Iratlier as her 
children, being those of a second mar¬ 
riage, made the difference of age be¬ 
tween them and herself considerable: 
but she was doomed'yet to suffer in 
those affections to which she was pecu¬ 
liarly alive, lier son, whose health as 
a child, whose education as. a youth, 
and whose success as a man, slie had 
watched over with such unwearied and 
rational attention; on, whom she had 
concentrated all that she.felt for the tint 
representative 'of her Own family, as 
well as for that of her stilUamented 


sorrows. Site had seen the government lord;—in the midst of health; and the 
which had oppressed her, proscribed-- vigour of life, was seined with the small- 
the power which she had found itnplaca- pox. 

hip, fallen in thedUst—the religion whose The smell-pox was at this time, and 
political predominance she dreaded, in during the beginning of the eighteenth 
circumstances to require that toleration century, a plague, which deserved that 
which it was believedun willing to allow appellation almost as much ns the d»- 
—the mapvhose vindictive spirit had case to which it bad been appropriated.* 
inflicted.this great ihrsfbrtune. of her life. Beauty and youth saddened nt its sound, 
himself awixile, Site (havingineffectually Parents ffed with therr children from its 
implored assistanoe from, the father of approach, and often were obliged to fly 
bun whom he'had persecuted. Site had from their children, for fear of them- 
seen the triumph of those princtples for aqktarfaffiog ’ a sacrifice, and abandon- 
winch her beioVfd lord had •efferefl,tbe ing those that might survive. It sepn- 
immense effects produced by a steady rated the nearest end dearest relatives, 
adherence to then?, 'skdflits'waffle now io circumstances when they are pecu- 
for ever coupled %ith the . honour and liarly necessary to ehch other. It wps n 
the freedom iff Jdfodutftry; 1 '/ danger for ever present, for ever suggest- 

In private frffe, too, ebe liad repeated ing 

oconsions to ehwptence the stpejatt'hpr — -,,. 4 , 4 — 

cdmkict and eWoeter hodI'mapfeed to » In some of the eastern counties, and 
all that approached tier, neither the p«rtic«larly Esse*, they bad, till vety 
humility other truly Christ ianmmd, nor ffefeiy, pest-houses, at a small distance 
the unfading sense site stiil entertaiwd pf from the villages, foe the reception of 
her. irreparable loss, ccuid prevent her amah-pox patients. 


2 
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Jng venations precautions, in-the vain Lady Russell had ike resolution to eon- 
hope to avoid ; and, when encountered, ceal from her her sister’s death at -the' 
creating n despair which helped on the moment it happened; and, to prevent 
disease. Thp upper orders of society her from hearing, it spddenjy, avoided 
were as much exposed to its ravages as the too particular enquiries pf. tlie Pu» 
the lower. loosed, the mistaken manner chess of Devonshire., by saying-that she 
in which it was treated by the uhysiciaos, had that day 411 seen her sister out of 
left those persons the best .chance who bed,” when, in fact, she bad seen bier in 
were leasj^the objec^ of their fsare.* her Coffin! 

This evd has now been so long re- nE» death. .» 

moved from us, as not to allow sufficient Lady Russell had attained the age of 
justice to be done, or sufficient gratitude eighty-six, hefore she was summoned to 
felt, for the tWo great discoveries, the P ft y the debt of nature. Of her last 
first of which subdued, and the second illness we know little. 


has almost annihilated, this scourge of 
hcman nature in social life. 

Neither'inoculation, nor the vaccine, 
had been heard of in the times of which 
we are speaking. The Duke of Bed¬ 
ford caught, the small-pox naturally, and 
fell a sacrifice to it before the age of 
thirty-one. * 

As soon as tbe disorder had declared 
itself, his wife f and children were 
obliged to fly from him. At his cleath* 
bed we find poly his mother, receiving 
his last words, soothing his last mo¬ 
ments, and pointing his last ‘thoughts to 
that heaven, which she was again to 
prove gives means of support in present, 
and olfconsolfttion in future, for all mis¬ 
fortunes, however severe or repeated, to 
which we. have not ourselves contributed. 

How deeply she fett the death of her 
Son, a letter to Lord Galway, mention¬ 
ing the particulars of his last moments, 
gives us ao affecting picture:—■“ Alas I 
my (fear Lord Galwayr, my thoughts are 
yet all disorder,, confusion, and amaze¬ 
ment; and I think I am incapable, of 
saying or doing any thing I should, t 
did not know the greatness rif my love 
to his person till I could see it no more. 4 ' 

from this lolls she could hardly have 
recovered the composure which her un¬ 
feigned piety, and submission, 'to,,the 
will of Heaven, could alone produce, 
toften, in the November following, her 
younger daughter, the,Duchess of Rut¬ 
land, after having been the mother «f 
dine children, d>ed in child-bed. 

Qf her death LadyJ^usseU basleft.its- 
no particulars, We only knew, .that as 
her eldest daughter* the Duchess of 
Detaiishi/e, wasat the time' lyaiuj^io, 


, * Of. th* members ofthe Royal Family 
who returned to England at.,the Restora¬ 
tion, three died of the smsltpex^ witlua 
the first year, and it is wety jcjtpwn Ml 
Queen Mary and Queen Aube's sap, bow 
died of the same disease. ' 

■ f She died of the same disease, in I7fl. 


Ip the Weekly Journal or Saturday's 
Post, September 28th, 1733, a news¬ 
paper of the day, it is mentioned, that 
41 the LaBy Russell, widow of the Lord 
William Russell that was beheaded, 
continues dangerously ill." In another 
Weekly Journal or British Gazetteer, 
October 5th, 1723, her death is thus 
recorded i “ The Right Honourable the 
Lady Russell, relict of Lord William. 
Russell, died on Sunday morning last) at 
five o’cbtk, at Southampton House, aged 
eighty-six, and her corpse is to be carried 
to Cheoies, in Buckinghamshire, to be 
interred with that of her lurdgr The 
London Journal of the following week, 
Saturday, October 13, 1733, mentions 
that * * on Tuesd ay morn i ng last, t lie corpse 
of the Lady Russell was carried from 
her house in Bloomsbury-square, to its 
interment nt Chenies, in Buckingham¬ 
shire.” This is all the noti.ee taken of 
Lady Russell’s death by the newspapers 
of the day. 

SACUARISSA. 

Dorothy Sidney Countess of Sunder¬ 
land, was the eldest daughter of Robert 
Sidney Earl of Leicester, by Dorothy 
Percy, daughter of Henry Earl of Nor¬ 
thumberland. She was born about the 
year 1620, and married in 1639, Henry 
Spencer Lord Spencer, .of WOrmfeigh- 
ton, gild afterwards Etrl of SMderland. 
He was-killed at she battle of Edgehill, 
leaving .his widow, at the age of twenty- 
three, with'aeon and two daughters. 

The long and retnarkablepbljtteal ca¬ 
reer of her son, Robert Earl of Sunder¬ 
land, is perhfpa .pore, koownjliafi that 
of any of ■<>. cqettsiporaries. Her 
eldest daughter was the Jhrst wife of Sir 
George Seville,. successively Viscount, 
End, and Marquis,- of jffiffifax. Her se¬ 
cond daughter died unmarried : She her¬ 
self; after remaining ten years a widow, 
re-married in t659 Robert Smythe, esq. 
the eldest son of Sit John Smytlie, of 
Rounds, in Kent, by whom she bid a 
ton, Robert; the grandfather of Sir Sid¬ 
ney 
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Mercury, .... Mra,iiarah Jennings, af- 
- tei wards .Duchess of 


ney Stafford Smythe, whodied'withflidt 
iwns Chief Barofi of theExchequer,iu 
lfT*' ‘. • ' 

TKfc lady, althougha daughter nf the 
illwitriouS house of Bidfieyt the niece’of 
Sir Philip,And the si«ir of Algernon," it 
tnmt known to pdAertty from having 
been celebrated by Waiter, under the 
name of Sacharissa. Sire seem*, both 
by her personal beauty and her talents, 
tvs have merited the eulogies bestowed 
on her,- better than most of the - real or 
imaginary mistresses of poets. 

LAST XIAJISIET WEKTWORTH, AKD 
CALI9TO. 

I-orly Henrietta Wentworth, -was the 
daughter of Thomas Viscount Went¬ 
worth, e|de»t son of Thomas Wfntworth 
Ea<i of Cleveland, ihe first and last Earl 
of Cleveland of that name. Her father 
dying before her grandfather, she suc¬ 
ceeded, on the death of the latter, in . - - . » • _ e 

1664, 4 the barony of Wentworth, Imd commmt.mi, for the generis purpose of 

would'; hi these more accurate days, have 2W&"!* ^ ot . T)r * ,, ? n * to . . wh “ m ’ “ 
been Ulltd Lady Wentworth, and not f oet ^? reate * ,h * J 4 * wouidnaturaDy 
Lady Harriet Wentworth, by which name 
she is known to posterity as the tender 
attached friend (to avoid the oppro- 
brious t§bne of mistress) of the unfortu¬ 
nate Duke (if Monmouth. She did not 
survive Him a twelvemonth, dying un¬ 
married in 1686. See Burnet's affecting 
account of the Duke of Monmouth's 
interview with tire Bishops of Ely and 
Bathan'd Wells', previous tbhia execution, 
and his sentiments to tlietn on'the sub¬ 
ject of bisconnection With Lady Harriet 
Wentworth. 

In Oryden f s Miscellany there is an 

epHogUdi ^ intendef to ha ve heen.,spoken 
bv the Lgdy Henrietta Maria Wentworth, 


Marlborough, 

Nymph* attending pianuygnd Performer* in 
the Pence*. 

The Countess of Bwhy.' J H 

Ihe Countess of Pembroke. > 

Lady Cadcrise HcrbeftSi - ■ ‘ 

Mrs. Fitrgerald 1 Maids of Honour to 
Mrs. Fraser .... V ...tke Doeen. 

‘Mule thmeers. 

Hie Duke of Monmouth, 

Viscount Dumhlaiae* 

Lord DaiuooOrt. 

Mr. Trevor, 

Mr. Harpe. 

Mr. Lane. 

Tins masque of Caliito was written 
by Crow lie, an obscure poet, whose works 
have now sunk into thC oblivion'they 
merit. He wbs then under the capri¬ 
cious patronage of Lord Rochester, at 
whose request lie was entrusted with this 


wheii Caiisto was acted at court, by Mr. 
Drydet** ,S«fe Dryden’s Miscellany, 
vol.i.That itwa* notepoken, proceeded 
from the malicious interlerenreof Lord 
Eocltetiea, according to Mr. Malone, in 
his Life off Drydeti. The same exact 
hiographergives thefoBwwing remarkable 


have belonged, Evelyn* in his Diary, 
thus mentions being at^h»yjerf«*rroance s 

4i 15th November, 1674.—Saw co¬ 
medy at bight, at Cnuft, acted by the 
lapies only; amongst them. Lady Mary 
and L«dy Anil, his Royal Highness’s two 
daughters, and my dear friend Mrs. 
Blagge, «ihn, having the principal part, 
performed it to admiration. They were 
all covered with jewels.”—And again, on 
the 23d November, he says, '• Was at 
the repetition of (he pastoral, on which, 
occasion Mrs. Blayge had about her near 
20,0001. worth of jewels, of which she 
lost one worth about 8Cl. borrowed of 
the Countess of Suffolk. The, press was 
so great, that it is' a wonder site lost no 
more. The Duke (of York) made it 
good.* ' 1 * , 

Bee repeated mention made, in tjie 
sarue Diary, of the admirable character 
of thiry mmg lady, who liad brefi a Maid 
of floimiir ti> Catherine of Braganzn. 



nbove thirt^titsteSi dt 1 
year 1676. . c . 

Calitto, ■ by tbe.-Lady Mmy,. 

Nyphe, .... . Lady Amp#/ fiftehegrils 

Jvpilcr ,.‘. r; . Wm&‘ 

jam, .. 

■ ■ 

9*re$t, .Lady Mary Moidwurt. . 

* • ^ r ® - Blagge, late Maid 
of Honour to tbeQueea. 


made by him Secretary:'t»F State, and 
created a Jtecfiu 1684, abd Lord Tree- 
suftrand 3»rf of Godolpbiif by Quran 
Anne, in 1702. His virjtuous and *c* 
com^iohed 'wife Ihred'Wtff'td partake of 
these hdnburs, the di'ed ill child-bed, 
within - <tbree yeurs after tier marriage, 
leaving Ah dblyson^h 0 afterwards niar- 
rkvl tTie eldest daughter of 'John Duke 
c#Maflhsrrmigli. An affecting account 
ifglvei) of tier death, her character, and 
her loss to her husband aud her friends, 
iu Evelyn. 
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ITALY SICILY ; 
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ilhutrate Mime JbhtripU, vtoah have nnt been de¬ 
ferred by Mt r Xmtqce, 4 * hit CitMioai Taw, 

By 

Sir RICflfARt) £OLT HOARE, Bart. 

Quarto.—Pp. 557,—Price ti, 2s.. 

[Sir Richard Colt Hoare has acquired a 
high reputation for his profound know¬ 
ledge of the British, Roman, and Saxon 
antiquities of his own country; and the 
present work will establish equal claims 
to superiority in die pursuit of classical 
antiquities in their native*regions. It is 
td be regretted, that the work did aot 

appear sooner after the observations it ______ _____ .__ 

records; but its worth is not of tempo- Hie ego, propter aquam, quid erst tetcKima. 
rarjr character; fof, in regard to its pe- venur 

culiar object% it completes the picture Indico helium, cwnantes haud annuo cquo . 
of which Addison drew but the sketch. Exbectans cornices." 

It is, in a word, one of those productions . 

Which will rise annually in value, and 7®lT , ”i Ari, V we steer, tplace • 
become a standard work of reference in Stuff’d with rapk boatmen, and wuh vintner* 

The water here wa9 of so foul a stream, , 
Against my stomach I a war proclaim; 

Add wait, though not with much good-hu¬ 
mour, wait ’ ' 

H ITHERTO I have consiclered thk White with keen appetites my comrades eat. 
interesting line of road as an anti- In lbe same vein of gopd-humour, not- 


With Heljndowis, who byfar pfuew’d • < 
More learning, than the tripe «t Greeks 
profess’d, 

leaving imperial Rome, I took aqy. ynj ■ 
To poor Aricia,wHeie that night I lay,. . 

From thence be continued his journey 
to Appi Forum, which derived its name 
from AppiuvClaudius, tliftfounder of t^e 
celebrated Via Appia, on wfjpch this place 
was situated, Here passengers embarked 
on-board vessels, which conveyed theqi 
on a canal called Decennovium to the 
neighbourhood of Terracina; and here 
our travellers had, doubtless, good reason 
to complain of the badness of the water, 
tHb croaking of the frogs, and the imper¬ 
tinence of the boatmen. How humouV- 
ously hhs the poet described his' adven¬ 
tures nt this halting place t ■ ' 

inde Forum Appi , 
Differtum nautis, cauponibui atque m align is. 


British and foreign libraries.} 


JOURSXT or HORACE FROM ROMS to 
BRt7NOOSiXIS(, ON THE APPIAW W4Y. 

TTHERTO I have considered thk 
interesting line of road as an an.ti- 
quarynnd artist. I have endeavoured 
to illustrate its antiquities, arid point out 
the natural beauties that*accompany u. 
I shall now exhibit its course in a more 
classical point of view; and with such 
companions as MecWas, Virgil, and 
Horace, I flatter myself that a repetition 
of the journey will neither prove tedioui 
nor unamusing. 

This journey to Brdndusiuflt, which 
gave rise to the poet’s entertaining nurta* 
tivh, originated from tjie desire pf cfFect- 
ing a reconciliation between Octavius 
Cesar and mark Antony,-who had long 
been rivals for pointer and empire,' ,Me- 
c«nas was the .chief promoter, ofihis 
friendly plan, and most probably per¬ 
suaded Horace, the mutual fcjgtid of Qc- 
tavips and himself, to, join the AWty^antl 
add hi» iuterest to that off tjSeir other 
friends. . ■’> 

This poet atrittod Rome in .company 
with Heliodoros, a lefilned rhetorimiaq, 
and rested th^ Mjjjjjft % Arici# + |n<}w 
La Krecia). \vfiere they, "»«. not vor* 
well acconTmodaUd, ^ J ,, 

‘‘Egreiwm magdhine excapfcAtkfeltafcS 
Hqspitio mfidico: rfatfor comet Weliodorui* 
Giacorum loage doctiasunos.” 

Moutahv Mab. No. 328. 


withstanding the privation of supper, thq 
poet cqfitiitues his narration of t^e nightly 
scenes that ensued on the passengers’ 
embarking. 

ism nos inducere terrre 
Uoibris, et ccslo diffundere signs p4rab*f. J 
Tum pueri nautis, pueris convkia naiitse 
Jngerere. Hue appeite; trecentos inserts; dhe] 
Jam satis est; Dum Ok exigitur, dum mala 
ligatur ' •" ~ 

Tott abit Jiortt Mtfi *ulicef*ftii«qt»e. 

palastres • ” 1 i *' 

Avettunt aomnal; Absenttm *f»' fcsnUt 
aspiusp »",' 

Multa proiufus vappjt nautt, atque, vhtor 
Ineipit } at nuigse pasfua retinacula sou! re 
Nttta piger' saxo reiigat, stemtqu# aaplnus.. 
JaatdS . o^a .adsrat,^ nii/quum ||ocea«e 

llntrtria v w 

Sentimus; donee cerebrosus prosilit unin, 

A6 ■mshe'Mutssqb#' iapuHotobat^to safigtm 
Fuste dqlut. . Quartk vix demum ekpoaimur 

: ;- ; -hdrL** ? • ■ ■ 

The night o’er ^ now^pread her 

khwCg ^ ^ 

And through the fieavisna her starry train 
Z ' 'ikolay’d ' " .. 

Wniri tW^KP^weta^tle slaves and boatmen 
'■'rfee . .■ 

Quarrels of clamorous rout. The boatman 
uries. 
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• Sfm in, ait martin :* whee, edth open 
throat, v -” ■ 

•* Eaongh, jwtMwIiti liWUl you dak the 
i *- heat t” * 


deefo 

And goats, load bearing, drive away oaf sleep. 
Drench'd in theJ«* of wine, the watr’jr twain, 
And psitenger, in load alternate itrain, 
Chaunt forth the absent fair who warms his 
breaft, 

Till weSry’d passenger Tetites to rest. 

Our clumsy bargeman sends hit mule to grate, 
And the tongfa cable to a reck belays. 

Then moretvrpfoe; Vat when,at suing litfh 
Oar beat stood still, up nuts n batabnasn’d 
aright, « 

With salloar cudgel breaks the bargeman's 
pita*' 

And bangs the mplt at a weU-fsvour’d rate. 
Liberated nt length from such accom¬ 
modations, Mid from such companions, 
with what joy did the traveller* refresh 
themselves at the pore streams of Fe- 
ronia’s-fountain j nod with ujjmt anxiety 
did they anticipate the meeting of Me- 
cssnas aad Cocceios at Anxur. 

««Ora Splanoique tab lsviitius, Feronls, 
Jymphlf; 

MiltU turn pransi trCsreplmus, stque fmbimus 
Impoiitum mis late candentibua Amur. 

Hue vettarua erat bieextua,* optimusatque 
Cocceiasf nliul m«gw» 4* rebus uterque 
Legati; awertoi solid xomponere arnica*.” 

At ten, Farads, we thy fountain gam} 
There land, and bathe; then, alter dinner,crap 
Three ledioumulet and climb the rocky steep. 
Whence Annas shines, Mocsenas was to meet 
Coccoiue here, to settle things of weight; 
For they .had oft in enjbwsy been join’d , 

And reconcil'd the masters of, mankind.^ 

1 r , .*v . , - , i ! 

* Wo find few characters of antiquity 
mote deservedly celebrated than that of 
Meonoas. He waathe friend andadviser 
of the Emperor Augustus, and the asso- 
cUto.cfFIrfiibd wwmpo. 'Ip.hU.-inier- 
ftreocetiif former ft said to have owed the 
restitution of his lands, and the latter his 

StSgMni&'K 

encoumgemati of literature wasso graft, 
that puupwf of j| v sra«, ftoop h^ctfftd 

dn f* 

and Medwnasj ajuLerandfetfaer to the 
Emperor’ Netviftv' He dish ode of these 
who settled ihe disrate* between Angus- 
ms and Antony, m afterwards accom¬ 
panied ifttertus tohftretrart in Caam- 
p&rtla, and starved hiatlelf to damn,— 
tamprigre. 

f The object of Mertenas and Coccrins, 
j.n this journey, is here alluded to, namely, 


Tomfihmugh Italy and Sicily. * 

At Anxur, better known .in -modern 
times by the name of Heorecma, Mece- 
nas, accompanied by Coceeiusatid Capito 
Fonteius, joined Horace and Ms friend 
Heliodorus. Fonteips Capito, Whom the 
poet describes, wait a man,/acini ad tin- 
guerfi,* of the most aolisbidarid accom¬ 
plished manners, and a friend to Antony. 

u . ... Intern Mecsenas advenit, atque 
Cocceiaa, Cspltoqoe simul Fonteius, sd un- 
guem 

Fart os homo; Antoni, non at magis alter, 
amicus.” 

Here while I bath’d my eyes with cooling 
ointment. 


Fonteius too, a man of worth approv’d. 
Without a rival,by Antonina lov’d. 

Passing through the town of Fundi, 
where,-not without ridicule, they took 
leave of the Praetor AufidiusLuscus, they 

E roceeded to the town of the Mumunse, 

aeing Morelia as their host, and Capito 

as their restaurateur. 

• 

** Fundos, Aufidio Lusco protore, libenter 
Linqmmus, instui ridentev pnamia scuba. 
Prate atom, at latum clavum, pmnxque ba- 
tillum. 

Int Mamumrum laid deacendimus urbem 
MuicnS pnebente dornum, Cspirone culinam.” 
Laughing, we leave an entertainment rate, 
The paltry pomp of Fundi’i foolish mayor, 
_ . _ The 

the reconciliation of Antony with Au¬ 
gustus. 

* Hm figurative expression is taken 
from engravers iu wood or marble, who 
were accustomed to pass their nail over 
the work, to know if it were well polished. 

t The annotator on Horace makes tint 
following observation on this passage, lu 
Mamurrarum urbe. The stroke of satire 
here is of g delicate and almost impercep¬ 
tible iiEgnity. Fotmisc, the real name of 
the city WnlfeE fforacealindes to, belonged 
to the Lam ran family, whose antiquity con- 
frmd an honour Upon it. But our poet 
paifephraseslt by the name of a person who 
w» noru : there, and who-bad made his 
country fomousie a veiy different maimer. 
Mam arm was a Roman knight, so infa- 
moas for his rapiaa, luxury, and debauch¬ 
ery ,th*tbe was stvted by the poet Qftal- 
fatflm dir ftralimi . 

Lsmpriere diatinguisher Mamtirr* under 
tt* titk' Of d, RumMt knight bora at 
Ftiftbtte? Wifo followed the fortaae of 
€«ftar hi Goal, where hefneatly enriched 
IfitSfiff. Hefaftt a mpneeat palace on 
■ thdCjiriihB bill, in Rhine, and was the first 
' wfoo eperostod tds walls with marble. 

I have, ftfu format -tour, observed, that 
the remetnbrawce of Marourra is still pre¬ 
served in the name of a village oo.tbe.vekd 
to Naples, ■ ’ 
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The terivtnrt Ltiicui; new with prideelatf. 
With incense foot'd* end big with toboef 
state. . 

From thence our wcaty’d troop st Formic 
rests* 

Murena‘» lodgdrs, inj Fonteius* guests. 

The morqhjg sun ,9! the ensuing day 
shone propitiously upon the travellers at 
Sinuessa, and added Plotiut, Varius, and 
Virgilius, to t|ieir party. With what 
natural joy, friendship, and affection, 
does Horace express himself on this 
happy meeting,—with no poetical jea¬ 
lousy, but with the pure emanations of a 
feeling heart. 

«*Proxima lax oritur mtilth grstuibat, 
natnque 

PlotinS et Varies Sinueuss,* Virgitlusque 
Occurrunt, animse, quales neque eandKnorea 
Terra tulit; neque queis nJe sit dcrbutior 
alter.*’ 


To a wreak appetite and,tender eyes - r 
8* down to sleep with Virgil, Horace Hill 

Their next hakiflg-piwoe was at Cato 
dium, where they were hospitably re¬ 
ceived at the liable vMa of Cooeeius, 
Situated above the Caudfan t aver a. 

“ Hinc nos Coccti redpit ptehudma Villa 
Qess super eat Ciaadi csupoaas." 

Then by Cocceiui we wers nobly treated, 
Whose nouse above the Csuriisn tevern'» 
seated. < ' 

The poet now takes an opportunity of 
relating, with humour, a Babble that 
took place between Meuiua god 8aj> 
mlntae, which I shall 001 insert, it being 
only an episode to our journal The 
party now proceeds to Beanventum, 
where the too attentive host set his hoete 
on fire by roasting a dish of lean thrushes. 


Next rising morn, with double joy wt greet, 
When we with PlotiuSJt Varius, Virgil, meet. 
Pures pirits these \ the world no purerknows; 
For none my heart with such affection glows. 

From Sineesie the learned junto pro¬ 
ceeded, on the Apfnan Way, to the next 
station of Pons Campenus, where the 
officers distinguished by the name of 
parochi supplied them with salt and 
wood. From thence they continued their 
route To Capua, where both travellers 
and mates rested. Mectenas went to 
play; Horace and Virgil, to sleep. 

“ Proxima Csmpano ponti qass villuls, 
tectum 

Prctbuit; et parochi,); <fu« debeat, ligns, 
salemque. 

Hinc mtiliCspuw clitellu tempore ponant. 
I.usum it Mecsenss, dormitum ego Vir- 
giliusque.” 

Near the Campanian bridge that night we lay. 
Where public officers our charges pay. 

Early next mora to Capua we came. 

Mecnoas goes to tennis,hurtful fiamd 


** Tenditnus hinc recta Beotrentum, ubi 
* sedutus hospes • • 

Fame artit, macros dam tordos versst in 
lgne. w 

At our next Inn our host Wts almost burn'd. 
While store lean thrashes at the fire he 
turn’d': 

Through bis old kitchen roils foe god of fire. 
And to foe roof the vagrant femfSJupire. 
But hunger ail our terrors overcamk. 

We fly to save our meat, and quench the 
flame. 

Our tmveRers now reproached the 
mountainous district of Apulia, and 
baited at the village of Trivieus, where 
the god ef fire still persecuted them with 
volumes of smoke. 

** Incipit ex illo mootes Apulia notes 
Ostentare mihi, quos torret Atahufu*, et quoa 
Nunquam erepsemus, nisi nos vicina THvici* 
Villa rscepisset, lachrymoio son sine fiimp, 
Udos cum foliis ramos urehte cunlAo.” 

Apulia now my native mountains shews. 
Where the north wind with nlpping sharpness 
Mows. 


* ft is rather singular, that'no mention 
should have been made by Horace of .foe 
city of Minturwaa, which was n atation on 
the Appiau Way between Formiss nnd 
Sinuessa. , 

t Plot ins and Varna* were tntinmtely 
acquainted with Horace nod. Virgil, nod 
were appointed by AVgutlOtto revise foe 
Atoeid of VirgU. * 

t Before the gonsulfolp oflmclnsPost- 
tbumim, the magistrates of Rome travel¬ 
led at the public chssgc, without being 
borthemonie tu foe promoes. Afterwards 
cOmmiatnries were appointed in foe great 
roads, to defray all expenses of thdse who 
were employed in the business of the state. 
They were obliged, by die Lex Jum de 
pnmmiiM, to provide lodging, fire, salt,* 
hay, and strew .—Editor of Horace. 


Not could we well hawk cfihtb’d the stwpr 
height, 

Did weaot at e neighbouring village bait. 
Where from green wood the smothering 
flames arise, 

And with a’smoky sorrow fill anr toes. ' 
Oiir poet finds himself at * lm to ex¬ 
press, ui terse, foe tuinie of foe little 
town which next reteiveflthem, add 
which he plaoes at the drstance of tweh- 
ty-iour miles,/ro® ‘tSf Vijla’T^vroa.and 
where he again hpd reason,to complain 
of had, water; though the bre&d wai of so 
_ . - excel lent 

We may Still recognize the ancifot 
Trivieus in the modern Vico, which is situ¬ 
ated directly east from Beoeventuni, and 
between itaad Ascoli. , , 
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excellent a quality, that traveller* were 
accustomed to carry n supply of it with 
them to Canaan,. where the bread was 
gritty. 

“ Qustuor Hoc rapimur vigtnti et ihillia 
rhedii, 

Mansuri oppidulo, quod versa die ere non 
est:* , 

Siftr.is pcrfacile eat. Venit vilisiima rerun 
Hie aqua: sed pania longi pukherrimua, 
ultra 

Callidus ut soleat humeris portare viator: 
Nam Casual lapidaaaij aquae non ditior 
urna.” 

In coaches thence, at a great rate we came 
Bight leagues, and baited at a town, whole 
name 

Cannot in vejtso xnd measure be eaprest. 

But iruy by marks and tokens well be guest. 
Its water, nature’s cheapest element, 

Is bought and sold, j its bread,most excellent, 
Which wary travellers provide with care, 
And on their shoulder* toCanuslutn hear, 
Whose bread is sandy, and its Wealthiest 
stream 

Poor as the town ’s of unpoetic name. 

At Caliosa thh travellers had'the mor. 
location of losing Varius, who quitted 
the party with general regret. 

“ FIcntibut hie Varius discedit nusstus 
amicis.” 

Here Varius leaves us, and with tears he 
goes: 

With equal tenderness our sorrow Bows. 

Alter a tedious and wet journey, the 
travellers proceeded to Rubi, now Ruvo j 
a.id on llie next day reached Bari, on 
the sea-«oast;the weather mors favour* 
able* the road worse. 

** IndeRuhosfehrt pervenhnus, utpote longum 
Cttrpentes hcr, et factutn corruptius imbfr. 
Posters tempestas ifiellor, via pejor ad usque 
Bars mctniaplscwi.” 

Onward to Ruhi wearily We till’d. 

The journey long, the road with rain was 
- tjioil’di ' '? 

To Bari, fam’d for fish, wareach'd next day; 
Tire weather fairer, but much worse the way. 


t> - i 

* It is generally supposed, that this 
little town wasEqitototiees, orEquomagnus, 
by each «f whwlvtitlfc* ft ispoticed in the, 
ancient itineraries,' and placed at the dis¬ 
tance of yw6ntp*«we «ryWenty-two miles' 
from Benemitum. . Jttifcoatioet is not 
quite clear withtewtddo distances, if prq 
give credit tqdlth^tgraetesiqffet he makes 
tlic distarice wtweet flpWitoqFrlviriyalf^ 
the Offlidulttm quod vertM*dieere> non «*f, 
to be twenty-four miles ; whereas, accord¬ 
ing to (ill the itineraries, the whole distance 
from Equot iiticuin to BcnevctUsun, does 
not exceed twenty.two miles. 


The following station was Egnatia, 
now Agnazzo, situated near the aen¬ 
eous t,w here the relation of a miracle, 
equal in wonder to that annually per¬ 
formed at Maples,* tended to amuse the 
travellers. , 

*1. , , Dein Cnttia iyijnpln* 

Iratis extinctadedit risutque jocflsque. 

Dura fiamim* sine thura liquewcre limine 
sacro 

Pcrsuadere cupit. Credat Judsms Apella, 
Non ego.” 

Then water-curs’d Egnatia gave us joke, 

And laughter great, to hear the moon-struck 
folk 

Assert, if incense on their altars lay. 

Without the help of fire it mplts away. 

The sons of circumcision may receive 
The wond'rous ( tale ; which 1 shall ne’er 
'■believe. r 

Ftom Egnatia the travellers continued 
their routg to firundysium. How Brindisi, 
having passed fifteen days on the rond; 
how pleasantlv and profitably need not 
bo quevUuuea, when we recollect that 
Mecsenas, Heliodorus, Plotius, Variu.-, 
Virgilius, and Horatius, composed dus 
party. The travellers* route was as fol. 
lows: 

First day, Ariqia, now LaRiccia. 
Second day, Fomin Appii. 

Third day, Antnr, now Terraciira. 
Fourth day, " Fondi, now Fondi. 
Fifth-day, Formhe, now Mbla di 
Gaeta. 

Sixth day, Sinneua, near Mondra* 
■gene. 

Seventh day, Pons Campanus arid 
Capua. 

Eighth day, Caudiura. 

Ninth day, Beneventnm, now Bene* 
vento. 

Tenth day, Trivicum, now Vico. 
Eleventh daV, Equotulicnm, unknown. 
Twelfth ddy, Rubi, now lltivo. 
Fourteenth day, Bari, stillBari. 

Fifteenth day, Brnnduskun, now Brindisi. 

* * Brur-lusium longse finischartzque visque.” 
From thence oqr travellers to Brumlusium 

b*ndf. - 4 , . 

Where .our long journey, and my paper, end. 

. * .< I8LANB OJ CAPfil. 

After w very boisterous' passage, in a 
small open boaty i tended safely in this 
island; h spot rendered famous by the 
residence cif the emperor Augus i u s on h> 
‘'. 4 i% ■', and 

" /"V * . . ■ * " --— 

* I allude to the blood of St. Jftnuariiw, 
which ia supposed to bqoify on being pro- 
ducmL before- thefcead of theaahit, I saw 
ibismipposed miracle, and agree with 
Addison, that itis the most lxmgiHtg trick 
ffiat ever was attempted. 
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and infamous, by that of his successor 
Tiberius; an island inceslo pauma sent, 
for many of the tatter years of his life. 
In speaking of Caprea, (he historian Dio 
says, “ Sita est baud procut a SurreuynfL 
continente, ad nullara quidem rem uttlis; 
uobilis tamen, hodieque ob Tiberii inibi 
commorationem.” Suetonius informs us, 
that it was given in exchange by Angus* 
tus for the island of Ischia; and tint 
this exchange. arose from the circum¬ 
stance of an aged oak, whose decay¬ 
ed branches, drooping on the ground, 
recovered on hi» arrival in the island: 
which so rejoiced the emperor, that he 
exchanged the island of Ischia for that 
of Capri, with the Neapolitan govern¬ 
ment. 

The retired situation,‘and almost in¬ 
accessible coast of Capreae, pointed it 
out as a retirement well tutted to the 
gloomy and vicious habits of the em¬ 
peror Tiberius. “ Prsecipub delectatus 
insulA, quod uno pnrvoque iittore adi- 
retur, undique prsruptis millions® nltiiu- 
dinis rupibus etprafundo maris.— Sueto¬ 
nius in Tiberio. 

" Tiberius having Issued an . edict, 
warning the neighbouiing cities not to 
intrude upon his privacy, aud haviqg 
placed a guard at different stations to 
prevent all access to bis person; hating 
the municipal towns, weary of the colo¬ 
nies, and disgusted with every thing upon 
the continent, passed over to Capra?^ a 
small island separated from the promon¬ 
tory of Surrentum by an arm of the'Sea, 
not more than three miles broad. There, 
protected from all intrusion, and pleased 
with the solitude of the place, he retired 
from the world; finding, as may be .well 
imagined, many objects and local cir¬ 
cumstances suited to his inclinations: not 
a single port in (he channel; the stations 
few, and only accessible to small vessels; 
no part of the island where men could 
land unobserved by the sentinels; the 
climate inviting; in the Winter season en¬ 
joying a genial air, under the shelter of a 
mountain, that repelled the inclemency 
of the winds; the heap allayed, during 
the summer, by the western breeze; the 
sea presenting a smooth expanse, and 
opening a view of the bay of Naples, 
with a beautiful landscape on its. bor¬ 
ders: all these conspired to please the 
taste and gonius of Tiberius. The scene, 
indeed, has lest much of its beauty; the 
hery eruptions of Mount Vesuvius hav- 
i»g, since that time, changed the face 
uf the country:” 

The formation and appearance of this 


island are singular: the eastern and wes¬ 
tern points are bounded by very high 
and inaccessible rocks, between which 
runs a strip of land through the middle 
of the island in a direction from north to 
south. The only good landing-place is 
on ihe'opposite side to Naples. On the 
southern part of the island there is 
another small tract of shore, but much 
exposed to high winds and tempestuous 
seas. From the northern landing-place 
the ascent to the town of Capri is steep; 
the'adjoining tract of land is highly cul¬ 
tivated, and produces the finest fruits 
ayd vegetables in great abundance. Here 
the bishop has an episcopal residence ; 
and the king of Naples a casino, which 
was planned by an Englishman named 
Thorold, who spent many years of his 
life on this spot. The monarch some¬ 
times visits his casino for the amusement 
of shooting quails in the spring, when 
the flights of those birds are very nu¬ 
merous ; the hills also are well stocked 
with red-legged partridges. _ 

The wines of the island are much es¬ 
teemed, and (lie best are transported to 
Naples, At Ana Capri there is an 
abundance of fine oak-trees; and the 
hills are covered with myrtles, and a 
great variety of other aromatic herbs and 
plants. 1 The genial mildness of the De¬ 
cember climate is evinced by the Italian 
narcissus, which Is now in fell bloom. 
The air is excellent, being so well venti¬ 
lated by sea-breezes during the summer 
months, ' The sen-coast is not very pro¬ 
ductive of fish, nor is much encourage¬ 
ment given for taking it, as three of four 
hundred of the best fishermen, leaving 
Capri during the winery season, resort 
to Leghorn, and other places on the 
coast. The circumference of this island 
appears to have been exaggerated by 
Pliny, who estimates it at forty miles. 
My countryman, Addison, states it to be 
four miles in. length from east to west, 
and about one in breadth. 

The greater part Of the island is co¬ 
vered with relics of ancient; buildings; 
which, if we give credit io the establish¬ 
ment of twelve Imperial Villas upon it, 
may be easily accounted for. Of the 
fragments now remaining, those of the 
Pharhs or %lit-houSe, and of the Villa 
Jevis, are most deserving of our atten¬ 
tion. We learn.from Suetonius, that 
the former was deSlrOytrf by an earth¬ 
quake but a few days before the death 
of Tiberius. « Et ante paucos quam 
obiret dies, turns Phari tense motu Ca- 
preis concidit.” This building appears 

to 
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to fare been restored, n it hat been thus 
mentioned by Statius t 

*f TelebouBique domes, trepldi* ttbi dolcia 
mu til 

taminaaoctivagctollitPhtfnsiBioalx lunis.” 

**At Caprea, where the laiithorn fixed on bight 
Shines like amoon tbrough die benighted sky. 
While by Its beamsfhe wifjsailor stdtr*. M 

*' • Anmioir. 

The site of this light-house tSvtUl satis¬ 
factorily marked t»y a 'large ai|d -rude 
fragment. - 

The Vitla Jo vis is supposed to have 
been- situated on the eastern part oftBa 
isinivd, Mar the-Phams, where oonside- 
rattle remains of ancient structure, still 
exist, in a situation well suited to the 
disposition of Tiberius, On the. hi ante 
df St. Michele-there are oilier extensive 
ruins, and a tong range of vaulted apart* 
meats, in « semi circular forin^with. the 
traces of an ancient road .leading to the 
summit of the mountain* * 1 ' also ob* 
served some fragments of antiquity on a 
lull where the fortress is placed; from 
whence* but a short time ago, some fine 
mosaic pavements, and other relics of 
antiquity, were removed to Naples. 

On the northern sea-coast there are 
splendid remains of another villa, stdi 
retaining the name of II Balnzzo, and 
supposed to faye been one of. the empe¬ 
ror's winter residences; perhaps that of 
Augustus* being more gepipi in its site, 
»nd less inaccessible, than the, others. 
Although the antiquary, is enkhled to 
trace with certainty and interest the ves* 
tiges of many of these supposed imperial 
villas, yet he will Sad Vo’specimens , of 
architecture to comroehd-7,110 inscrip¬ 
tions to record—the forntar owners of the 
district; for, so great an abhorrence w^as 
shewn hy the Roman* towards this fero¬ 
cious and vicious emperor, thm, upon his 
decease, a large, patty of. ttau was dis¬ 
patched into tlie island of Caprese to. 
demolifli, a.tfd riot leave., even a stone 
standing, as* memento of those edifices, 
wherein such a series of> abominable 
vices and cruelties had transpired. .. 

Signor Hadruva Iras, endpaw/ured to 
trace ifaskaof t|ie twelve villas ascribed 
10 Tiberius, and has placed' them in the 

following situations* 

No. 1. Villa Jims, son the eastern 
pan of t!ieisi:u:d,wjh«re lie suppoaesthe 
palace of Augustus also stood, and which 
was afterwards enlarged ;hy his successor 
Tiberius. 

d. The site of the second villa is now 
occupied, by the Chapel of S* Michele, 


on a hill opposite to the prontoiitory on 
which the Villa Jovis was placed. 

3 . He fixes the third in the valley of 
Matromania, between two hills, called 
IWro grande, and Taoro piccolo. 

4 . The fourth stood ndla folda, or 
tide of the Tuoro grande, before you 
come to TrVgara, where the remains of a 
gland' aqueduct, &c. are still visible. 

5 . The fifth! at tfa Camaretle, where 
oar aothof fas fixed the scene of the 
efhperdryjjrofes festivities. 

fj. fie jfaces riie ntth on the site of 
the' Cartmtsiah convent, towards the 
Momioelko. 4 

7. The seveftth nt Castigliooe, under 
the fortress. 

8. ' The eighth itrlbe demesne of Mulo. 

9. The oinrti ^near Fontana, where 
many relies of antiquity hove been found, 
and where many grottos still exist. 

to. The ’ tenth, ended Rustics, is 
placed in a wood tiearAjnno. 

11. "Hie eleventh, in the plain called 
Cnmpo Episcepio. 

IS. Twelfth^ and last^is supposed by 
our antiquary' fo have faen situate on 
tlie sea-coast, wear La Marineila di 
torre; where some extensive ruins still 
retain the title of Palazzo. 

run island or 1 sent a. 

I sailed fra m Naples, at break of day, 
in a stout Ischlun boat, witli ten men. 
Partly by rowing, and partly by the help 
of a fresh breeze, J was safely conveyed 
tq the Island of Ischia in four boars and 
a half* The distance is computed at 
eighteen miles. ‘ * 

With pleasure Ilonked backed on the 
well-known shorexof Pansilippo, IV/zuoli, 
Bairn, and Mtstfttwn; the beauties and an¬ 
tiquities of which hud called forth dtl my 
classical enthusiasm* I passed dose un¬ 
der the lttapd of Procida; whose for¬ 
tress, towering on its highest point, and 
hacked by- the lofty ’-Olid precipitous 
mountains of JeehUq formed an object 
highly picturesque. ' This island is fist 
amt well cultivated, amd the natural in¬ 
dustry Cf the inhabitants » rewarded by 
ease,' nod even -wfikienee. I was told; 
that no less than -tjvw hundred of the 
vessel* called tartous b«longed to the 
inhabitants; and I observed many rid¬ 
ing-” in the harbour.-' Between twenty 
and thirty of these are owned hy one 
proprietor* This island disputed with 
Salerno the honour of giving birth to 
the celebrated Giovanni di procida, the 
contriver of the well-known insurrec¬ 
tion against the French, and a princi¬ 
pal actor in the massacre distinguished 
hy the title of the Sicilian Vespers. 


To 
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To theqmost superficial observer, the 
surface of this island exhibits the ef¬ 
fects of fire, and volcanic productions; 
besides many craters, long extinct; 
and strata of lava, in different stages 
of vegetation. The lava, of the most 
recent eruption, in 1301 , even no* 
bears only a few scattered .Undos of 
grass, and some weeds,, lienee we may 
judge how slowly natureoperates pn this 
hard substance, when not assisted by 
the soil washed down from the declivi¬ 
ties of mountains, ,or wafted by the 
wind. If we examine the many craters 
with which this spot abounds, partjco- 
larly the large crater between :Iaclihi and 
Testaccio, close to the side of the road:; 
if we next turn our view to- die .adjoin¬ 
ing mountains, at prqgeftt covered with 
a deep soil, and clothedwiih wood; we 
tnay calculate the.high antiquity, pot 
only of such eruptions, but of the globe 
itself. Indeed, amidst the varinQs evi¬ 
dences which have been adduced by 
those authors who have cbosetf to con¬ 
trovert the general opinion on the sup¬ 
posed age of t he world, none seem to carry 
more force than those deduced from the 
investigation of volcanic matter. Nor 
are these evidencejs founded on mere cop- 
jrcture ; forth* dates of many eruptions 
are known j and, by tracing the strata of 
lava, and the marine bodies interspersed, 
and comparing the relative progress of 
vegetation over each, we may draw a 
very probable conclusion in regard to 
tlie age of the more remote; and, per¬ 
haps, may be induced to give the world 
a higher degree of aptiquity than is com. 
mnnly admitted. ■ 

For nearly five Centuries this island 
has ceased to exhityteoy volcanic erup¬ 
tion ; but the numerous hot springs, 

which continue to emit’ 1 ,their vapour,, 
prove that subterraneous fire still exists. 
Besides these warm springs,, however, 
there are others of an opposite nature ; 
and, from the spine mountain which pro¬ 
duces the sulphureous pod medical wa¬ 
ters, a cold spring issues, of the purest 
quality, and is conveyed by aqueducts 
to the town of Ischia. „■ 

iaarbne asaobers dives ab mo 

f undit aquas. 

. i quotasedkacelebreivirtatereiudeat. 

The lofty mountain now bearing the 
name of St, Nicolo, is tlie Epopeus of 
the classic writers. 

In medio elatis caput inter nubila condit 

Rupibus, et vallet latP prospectat Epopeus. 

To me it aeemed an /Eton in minia¬ 
ture; ugd, like that mountain, it may 


be divided into three regions; the lower 
cultivated, the middle clothed with rich 
groves of oaks and chesnuts, and tho 
upper Bleak and barren, producing only 
a few low shrubs and dwarf trees. It 
is not however without inhabitants; 
for, on this adrial summit, some hermits 
have fixed their abode; and no ancho¬ 
rite certainly, ever selected a more ap¬ 
propriate spot. Exalted above the 
Swellings, as they profesk to be above 
tpe passions, of men, they may lode 
down with an eye of intlifiereace on a 
prodigious expense of territory, thickly 
dotted 1 with towns and villages; and, 
efintrasting their-homely fare wed tran¬ 
quil tituarion with the cares and trow* 
Wes which -attend the wealth and luxury 
of the world beneath, .they may exclaim, 
in the language,of the putet, 

Ob tars, cars, cell*, 

. FClic^inlihertd: 

$ui poco ognvn si gode, 

• E pcco ognun si ere dr ; 

. Ne piu bramahdo, impure 
Clie cpsa e revert#. 

In contemplating the opposite coasts 
of Puteoli,' Battc, Bnd Misenutn, and 
contrasting their past splendour with 
their present decline, we have a living 
and perpetual lesson on the frailty of 
human power, add the transitory nature 
of worldly magnificence'. 

The summit of tin? mountain is com¬ 
posed of a whitish earth, similar to that 
of the Solfaterra, near Puzzuoh, dreary 
and dismal to the eye; and it commands 
-rather a .striking than a pleasing view. 
With respect to beauty, the views from 
the middle region, end the less elevated 
parti merit a decided preference. 

The island is Will peopled and well 
cultivated. -The most considerable towns 
aft Ischia (the seat of tlie bishop), Fu- 
ria, Lacn, aivd Cnsamtccia. Of these, 
Furia contains the largest portion of in¬ 
habitants. - The situation of Ischia is 
singularly picturesque. It crowns a 
high and rugged .rock, which projects 
into the sea, and is connected with the 
island by "a lohg pier or bridge. The 
whole face of-this rock Is covered with 
buildings; rising above each ether in a 
pyrsmiftietti form, and presenting a no¬ 
vel and striking appearance. Little or 
no com is sown, and the country is 
chiefly planted with 4 vines, and min r 
fruiMtees. NenrTschia, and towards 
Tesfttcio, the vines are' trained to lofty 
poplar trees; but, in the vicinity of Fu¬ 
ria, and the southern part of the island, 
tbey'are not trained so high. Terraces 
have been constructed to remedy the in¬ 
convenience 
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cennenicfice derived Iwxp |l»e inequality qen princes. Thfi^isn, together with a 
ofitbe ground* and <o tender *be dash* email moMea, adjoining, on (he battik 
cities productive; but the ‘winw-ohuiin. manta pf wlpch .some Saracenic inscrip- 
«et> by this mostfc of cultivation, anas- uena appear, ( is in a perfect itata of 
slated fy the genial rays of the se*ty' are pffparrauep. Apmmbassadar from Mo* 
fifths better thsffi' , %idegas* Twig ^ar roeqp, ^bp-wps here aeme time ago, was 
yptia, are white nttd' nttrre eat elided, mqcb struck yfjth it, and said, lie plan 
tfhe islartd prodbee^ ebtrfidhdce of figs, of theauilding was similar to those of 
anfl itafjuitoiu (general arc i» high re- tpcb in his pwn country. A 

pyt& TEhje mountains,'.which are ijqpul- tyrgq.pgartajeot, in the third.atory, he 
tivated, are chiefly clothed witlj graves proipiunced to be the Councii.Cbamber. 
•f chess ot-trees, or witb.coppimiqwspd ’I’tye^ufpmit of thia edifice commands a 
aadil0w.aittQitas.sueh «s arbutua^myrtle, stoking vjga»r of tj>« beautiful and fertile 
heath. Sec. Even m thw «<dtcy aesnan, nlppi and gpedpn of Palermo, surrounded 
the whole island exhibits a most lively oy, lofty apt} majestic mountains, broken 
veedero j and the numerous habitations injq the most picturesque forms, toge* 
scatteredadoAg the declivities,.add i#dfc tfe$r with this port, sea, &c, end the ad* 
to the gaietj>of 4 he pTQtfMafrj Wm.m japftitjsiiUwdfc , 
is pure and-elastic.* ctittwan appetite, The floateuMpnpe to Palermo, through 

end renders the body alert and aotiauu th# Porte febwfie>v?ry striking, as the 
Iloracs and carriages are almost aa rare whole eatppt of, the pity is caught at a 
here as at'Venice 5 aodlmscs are chiefly single glan«C» .Tlwjqfcrnal disposition 
used, both >flpr bifstben wad rxlnkgv An of the place- is At m ce admirable and 
excellent road isnow makingfaun Dselwa magnificent, ,$wo streets* epchemile 
to Furm, which, though wtflnkhed, ai long, presejt«right angles; and at the 
practieabla on* horseback.. • i intgpecuoi^is an octangular space, called 

.Enough I-sbosk has hems said, 'to Pyigca Yjgiieaa* of regular architects e. 
shew the grati (patina which tbettufttef From hence, the view to the .north is 
taste, and. letters may eupettence, fcy terminated bj the Porta Felice and the 
following ihy footsteps is Ischia, The sea, apd to the sopth by the PortoNunva, 
artisti who makes landscape paiatiog the mountains* and espde above Mou¬ 
lds pursuit, and who aeekl to enlarge his reelg, The parfmeut of the street, is 
ideas by .studying mature in *«e»j garb, flat, and the JieosestOipitafiy. Those m 
will here.finlkicene&of a domestic, rn- ttyeu Cysiaro, being nearly unifnun in 
tlicr timn of amhpwy,*characto-? consist# height, form ap avenue, striking from Hs 
ing,oftflalighldul cottages, esteaeive vine* length, w#*h footways on each side. The 
yards, and jridb groves nf^eheanuts, See. best building,ip (Rtf range i* lha P*i.i7«» 
See., Hut thfipasidpn and construction Gereci* and the meet striking defect m 
of the town ofdsckiahili appear an less tbeHroet, ip the want .offend tb in pro- 
ndfdl than pidanedwe ? .alula the wav- postjoa 1 to , the, height, of. the houses, 
iupislrorei eg Onto, dWisshaa,^ aod^Pu- Hero, we see,a vast cuhcoorse of people, 
tsvh,4iid..tba><iaote , .diimae.moaets mfi ap 4 ,ttig best slwpzi nnd.be» only hare 
Neplm^tydfionnBtit<hiwiiih»«iewiedawid we ipasog tq say .thqt£miily ;isuot depu- 
copiod> wd 4 sie 4 piisiisatiafattiea and arfv pulpjed., ,The, tgreNsoferenfa of ^ke 
Much, .iilwweepr, as Ums -spot cyy^i not above fqui*,mil«» Seme hand, 
may plewa diei*etieq.<iu-will awaken.*- sQg^i^tatewpys, patgtuive auhuibs, ami 
Jughei'-feeiinisjnabey»w*d-cf thewetankr. a ppqsbet of j#W buildings,.indicate tjio 
lk^hc.ViUfla 4 hit«*i 4 feM*n.«|mck»w< incw*e AfithiMhhalwtWts.- The largest 
odvPQd hiasileas Ctpnadedq berohe^mm squgrm .grp, diRfp Ktf tht'^alauu* the 
rencpnaidMdJP’MUWiyviheusttenee as bids Fj^isjp dSdUiWniina^end the space^cm* 
>o. deptrifpien maptinofedrhia > xeashiui pmd da A. bMd#M*e ibaatmh near the 
fwM^A.hwe bpnpMiprai^di^Tiiliulgeflihw senate-Knu^, , , t( 
menu>iy,Atiddfi»i«p«^ bK;oeMeropJhiuifr Ik / m lemHWHmy ' af w hi c h ihe envi- 
1» ospnotiflite kiieMigh w p ne jtbe< *Mnep r root ,*ip« dorperfent, end at the shine 
tlun^ntifying^lhebjnril nstehrt iB ft qit I" tine so delij^fliL ^ Palermo. 

£4spo.p (.*> u-n i . l^e description given of'u by F.izijlus, 
At di%rentj«pedhs Jtadmasftimi hehh fe at ohee Fri# anti accurate. “ i*«!ei- 
the vanh^a wopopniia* tb^eppjtal,«situomd m a /untfuF 

e^pidf^i^^Sa si aaesu i ,- roarma ym e t d r^ plRdi,>^OTon -p coast yddehr^ondeuts 
aoeouub fhfrlpswif .inttwestiog nhskmlwH callfd pnfedrnm <$4(a* v OraeMw side it 
14e monyfucut, u^Akanaatien; stdl •sactst.s isnsbsmd hy> *h* ’ftWe'T^rrtlf nare; on 
mg,, mifrMkm the ndwe# -uMuiM n hot.open town ex- 

Hvl«ei ueee.ihwhftbtumwn»adslia*ftefao a teostva piain, ^fcoondtd'-iiy ’fu^ed ami 
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mountains, entirely bare of trees. 

Til* cirUffit of this spacious plain is 
about twewty.five miles j and, like an 
immense amphitheatre fashioned by the 
hand of nature, it affords the latest 
delight to those who look down on it 
from some of the neighbouring emi¬ 
nences.* * fV 

From tire fertility and cultivation of 
its soil, this plain deserveethe name of 
Mu s harlot, and the beauty oftbe coast 
merits no less that of putekrum Uiha. 

Were I to describe or paint the charm* 
of this delightful situation,'! ‘Would take 
my post on the platform of the Saracen 
castle Ziss. Hera *t one glance the ere 
embrace* the wholeand toe 
grandest natural aowi<M*tre -1 ever 
beheld On one §id«'fte city, which 


than most of the parties ever suspected 
ef themselves, we hnegine that this 
gentleman has been weU paid for Us 
praise, by some ef those wheJiepe. to 
preftt by it; bet, ssmasy of his facts 
am curious, and as seme ef kfeeddfefo 
hare excited. ettgrthm south of ftp 
‘tweed, we shad submit to our readers 
a few of his lively sketches of character. 
The work tangs from foe Presi of Bii- 
tasTYNK, and from the shopof Btacit- 
woon ; and its accuracy cannot be 
smmeeted, as it denbttess has reeeived 
its finishing tenches firum Meatfs.Loc** 
hast and WiLion!] 


lies too low to be sreterttp from an 
eminence, with its port and vessels, en¬ 
closed an one htndjiy the lofty mountain 
Pellegrino, where Sta. Rosalia has died 
her shrine'; and. On the other, by Capo 
Zaffarano, the summit of which was 
crewned by the ancient city of Sotun- 
tum, hkePaiermo,inhabited by-the Phoe¬ 
nicians ; the beautiful interveningcoast, 
leading to the Sagaria, bdhind which is 
the lofty mountain of St. Calogero, the 
more distant heists near Cefald, and 
eome of the islands.' Turning towards 
the earth, the spectator may trace the 
eastern tide of tins capacious amphithea¬ 
tre, and admire the rugged and pictu¬ 
resque forms ef the adjjicenf mountains, 
with the convents ef St*. Maria id! Oeso, 
La Grnzia, end Badia, Mated on their 
declivities; - together with the city of 
Monreale, surmounted by its Norman 
castle. Be may then wander in imago 
nation to the rich end luxurious retreat 
of the Benedictine monks at 8t. Mar¬ 
tino, buried in' themcesses ef the moun- 
tains, behind the Castellam. After 
surveying the remainder of fhis nobfe 
amphitheatre, hetnay contemplate its 
cheerful, gay, and erowded arena: cheer- 
ful. /roui the ftitifity of the sod and'’va¬ 
ried appearance of the CUltlvatioc; and 
gay, from the innumerable and glowing 
tints of its natural production?, *' 

"wrouwi 11 el . I ii' ., ■uswam 

PETER'S LETTERS 

imp»' 

Octavo.—Pp. 1049—Pi-ica- i). 111. fid. 

[Readen who delight ia the notes 
ehetis, w 4 t' (he sm*ll>ts4k 
may receive gntificafb* fr . 
rtmtyef Dr. rsTun MCantt, 
rystwitb, tWskh tomist,whoa*«n* ft 
have takeo jfte pams to disaaver ef 
- various Scottish men and thiugs, mere 

Mokihlv Mao. No. 938. 


SVXMT IMPtEMrOKSOF CDIWSUROir, 

H IRE it the capital ef^arr ancient, 
dndependem, and heroic nation, 
abounding in buildings ennobled by -the 
memory of iilustrioas inhabitants in tlie 
old times, and jMastrieos deeds of goad 
and of evil; and m others, which here¬ 
after will be reverenced by-posterity, for 
the take of those tbat inhabit them now. 
Above bare is <tbe sublimity of situa- 

lion and scenery—mountain* near and 
afar off—rocks and glens—and the sea 
itself almost within bearing of its waves. 

I waa prepared to 'feel muds; aod yet 
you will not wonder whew! tali you; 
that I felt more than I was preparedfof. 
You know weU diet my mother was a 
Scotchwoman; aud therefore you wilt 
comprehend, that I viewed the-whole 
with some little of the pride of bet na¬ 
tion. I arrived -at. least without preju¬ 
dices against that •■winch I shouid see, 
aud was ready to open tnyVelf te such 
impressions as wight ooroe. 

I know no eity wberetbe lofty fad¬ 
ings generated by-the idee* Of antiquity, 
and the multitude «f ftsmatt beiags, are 
so much swelled and improved by the 
adtniature of those other lofty, perhaps 
ykt loftier feelings, which arwe worn the' 
contemplation of free , and Specious na¬ 
ture berself. Eftnhuigh,- e«*n mew tee 
population as gram as thvt of Louden’, 
could never he merely • city. Hera 
there must always be present the idea of 
the comparative lktleneu efintt bumaa 
works. Here, the proodert of paftoe* 
must he can tent to catch Abeafcadowv ef 
menotnins; aadtbe .grandest effo Areas** 
te appeer hkedte dtadlhigk of pmmies, 
perched on therary bulwarks of Croa¬ 
tian. Everywimra--^«raand^pelnrra 
rooks foowmeg '•ven racks hr imperial 
efoiethuis ‘.and' daraeoftngi wnmtig (be 
seafteamMuttof achy, hen daft fiapftu, 
seek *i nature atena een aedarate. Tim 
bwildari of the old eity, t ee, * p p * er as.il 
timyfaed made-' nature the model af shefar 
architecture. Seen through the lowering 
4 N miu 



to his Kinfolk* * , 

perptteflly euvglqpes ahpve the waiere midway to tlwsfa.- 
I h*m,,tbelwge mosses oujiesa,erections, As jfqu sBOre fqund, the FAth di»ap* 
so. high, «o ragged in their pullioe»f. fP p^ors, add you have Arthur's Soot Hi 
heaped .together,and cWglomeTetied dfid yourTront. In’the valleyrbstween Irfs 
wwbredhrta each ptbm. ore nht'easjlytb HojjirtHb^ |£iiri|iL desolate, but mnjes- 
l»£tturaibtmd from itstWdatwh. From thence the 

holderfarms.of,cliff end layme^ iiTOphe Cttd Twif ’ri» doth shadow,— 

which tbeif ^pde^nuhaye.^ieen mVch*. up,; in aTrrte tofhesumnmof the Costle 
<f w ^ JWgk J».|| certain filoomy intfts- rtfek,.i’reyalresidence it teither'e**re- 
tTtHpM* 19 the ftvtnption. of thqsp fin* W* »?* M*«W» »« iiidqstingttfslie- 

Vtsttc pjjkw, ,which Jews* tbq eye' tlmt Wp lu^ie of hlack tower-Iikeittuctures; 
«WvW swptiiwws ; «ud.penetrate, ihpat flibeancehtrRted * walled city,*’which 
uptwkfcd sod dito with^iiog* A file Moodmoregk^es than l-can tell af. 
lacornpaoywitiuhefirti friend JHoraVe paused Tor a tltoe* enjoying 


(of wbiua mure auw>l I pmoetije<1 at 
OB0» A tp4#ke,iiook otthia auped? oj*i 
from A height, placed just over the Rpifst 
fiber* thf i 4 i«ai>d now parte of thejtqwh 
Wtect.; These* wo quarters of, the city, ^ t 

or father .them. two lyeighbduring, but and iheinurky air, giving yet i 
distioot;. cities, are, separated by a deep traVagant bulk and altitude 


Pxe ouyeatfc ktooin of this most pictu¬ 
resque" dfeiuet. A thi|k bide svn<*ke 
hung low upon tfs£'Bouses,-and their 
outlines reposed bgbhVd on ridges of put* 
pie clouds ;-rt jj*nwrhke, and the clouds, 
" ' ' *' '* ' ' more ex* 

to those 


green s*W*y« which, one* contained a fuige,' strAnge dwiellipgrj' aitd^ .increasing 
4*ke, nud which i» Onw crossed at pee the powcf or dphtmt which nw-t mur 
9km by o btaga.fiMtben. miuHid, and at view,—wheria few paths morebrViwght 
another b®* owttpifceot bridge of three us once,hgtiin upon tire New Town* the 
Amhefc This xuUpy, runs oifftowsuds the piry bridge, the’ bright green vale below 
(estuary pf the Forth, which lies about a and beyond it, aild,«skirtiBg the Ime of 


the vale on either Side, the rough eras;* 
of the Castle rock, and the broad glare 
of Prince's St reef, That tnosf superb of 
terraces,—allbeatainfif'tnt-lwyellow open 
fight oT the sufr; steeples arfd towerS, and 
cupolas, scattered bright beneath-our 
feet j arid,' far as the eye could reach, 
tlie whole pomp and ticliness of distant 
comnootbu,—f lie heart of the oity. 

Such was my first view of Edinburgh. 
T deicended again into her*streets in a 
sort df stupor of admiration. 

MR. jEfearr. 

Of all The celebrated characters of 
this place, I rather understand that 
3 -—■—is the one whoa* travellers sue 
eamiponly'tnnst ip aliifrry to See; not 
surely that the weirld in general has 
atiy such'Beep and abidmg feelitig of ad* 
miration for him, or any such longing to 
satisfy rhetrl^es dith gazing on Iris. fea¬ 
tures, as they have With regard to such 
a 'man Rs scuaf. Or even'St*—* t» ■ ' 

in 

Ace* ip 4i«m»tfy r.t^ >#apd. pmifwbtity a second I found .myself ip the presence 

0( w* 

ld*ie^, ( iahh,i»e(^ , pad; «^v*d. ; %e m (ahhaugh, Arora 

radaa%Mw iinelr#! the appWrsmce;^ h» rooepe lie seemed 

ioMtt 4 bs ,^#*tgia of: e^edhn tpiestidhs, and said and 


ttii^ wAiii firom, tlve ci t$ f aorf 
4 we*a*he.cit«and the sea there rises on 
{MAsad* nf sta hill: to die south that 
paUed .Arthur’s Seat, to die north the 
lower and yet aufiSciently .commanding 
’ oa which I now stood»"*T^he 


: .Thk hdl, which rises about 350 feet 
above thoiestelof the.sea* is i»fact nothing 
jnore tl»u a huge ptia of rocks covered 
With Mhi» chatinu of .soil, pud, for the 
most part, witb# hpaptiful vardnre. it 
im lately been circled *U round with 
■.ppocioui ^4veiled walks* so that one 
Rfa^ass the auauait without the least fa* 
fm%»i M «•?«» ,as, if you bad not 
, f|#ad., t blfci d rw» *v * QJ W*T itlhe.nsoeijt; 
e«d vkh*r«;<4d atre^a qr city ever 
sjdMd-- Stteb a, prospect 1 , Jh* view 
R be ap w •mj v aBpnene«s yon.wdceed ; 
js^ «rbaR4rpnde«r of, imuy in the gene- 
fs^and HMimsto imnresslpn l At first, 
you see Awjy-tbe J*i«# of the New 


that m>K, 

rnvmvbnmsfc *-a«M 

■ -the ooemwliwWh.#»lf|« , 

and vMfdd ■ 

4 Aft-Jjwft' 


a looked so WUc'b Jn so short a tioye, that. 

pf -1 Mr -*MM 'toy ’ 

ibiwfofltitf^beidfl^'Wwstrobeut 
j «iiiih^4wea et^d -;m -much -of 

"$•*£. ’< ■ ii.‘ |r- . (hi 




I . Pcler'a Letters to his RinfyblL 

the prCTafmg spirit,' tliat th^jr darted <to When they* meet'fit'* distent*’frHfw 
for some minutes from olject tb object, aim mteti Thlerb "#eW Mfeef 

and refused, for rim first rime, to settle gentlemen, 11 mostly of fr*»e *ye««f s» 
tliemsdveseven ^pon ifye features of a thpi I was not $ Tittle astdnTShefi'whilii 
men of genius-rio tlgm of ell human — •■-*■“*- 

things the most putent«tu-ttc?ww,‘ 

It is* face which nnyoreawbttht pan wv s»it tiiiuuiiPMWij nimu Cfgl • m. ■ 1 * ■■ 
without observation in a crowd, because began ttt throw off hi* “Coet and weh** 

■. • . ... ■ U __I . J * W I - * i * ^ <■* - - «• • - ■ t ■ . s « 



it is^sraati. itud swarthy, and entirely ffd. 
void of lofty or commanding outlines j 
and besides, his stature is so low, that he 
might w*lk dose uiidef.your elfin dr 
mine, without ever’ Catchiiig the dye 
oven for- a moment.,, However, he is 
scarcely shorter than Campbell,, and 
some inches taller titan Turn Moore, or 
the late Monk Lewis. 

Mr. J—-— tlteri/as I have said, is 
a very short and very actife-looking man, 
with an appearance of extraordinary vi« 
vanity in. all h» motions and gestures. 

Ilis face « one which cannot be under¬ 
stood «t a single look; perhaps it re¬ 
quire*,^ it certainly invites, a long 
and an anxious scrutiny, , before it lays 
itself open to the gaeqr. The Features 
are neither Handsome, nor even very 
defined in their outlines ; and yet, the 
effect of the whole is as striking as any 
arrangement either of more noble or more 
marked, features which ever came under 
wj view* 

4 sharp, and at the same time very 
deep, toned voice, a very, bad pronun¬ 
ciation, but accompanied with very lit¬ 
tle of the Scute}) accent, a light and 
careless mapper, exchanged now and 
then for ap jnfipite variety of more earn¬ 
est expression and address,—this is as . 
inucii a* l could parry away from my gentleman, dbd could iwt forbear from 
first visit to f* the wee reekit deil, w as complimenting him onhls fevivst of^rbo 
the Inferno of Altesidora has happily hneientperipatetlCtrfiM^abnur the>We- 
culled Jiim. 1 have since seen a great 
deal iporc of bim*.apd h^ve a. great 
deal mure ip.tell^mi; buiwy gaper is 

done. , . _ 

tiU OFGSSOM PIMYFAin **P IBSLM,.AND 
i*a..jsyyaEY. Vr 

"We; were joined towards fix p'clock 
by Professors ft- . 4 ’' r 


coat, ahd to prepare hihuCif for taking 
his part in the contest.' Wien "hSpfdid 
so much, I Could have no apology, so I 
also stripped * an# 1 indeed the-. Kflridd 
party didtne same, ex cCpt J ) •■■ ■* * (Jeffrey) 
atobe, Who"w4s dressed in a short green 
jacket with scarcely‘any skirts, ‘and 
therefore seemedto obnside# blnhfeelf-'ii 
already sufficiently “ accinttMhtdo.* 

I ushd to bd o good teaper in wiy ddy^ 
witness tbe thousands of thuds 1 bavn 
beat you in the Pnft-MeidOW ind else¬ 
where ; but 1 cut a' very poor figm* 
among these sinewy Caledonians. 'With 
the exception of L—, they all 
jumped wonderfully} and - J--—fc-Wtti 
quite miraculous,' considering hid’ bre¬ 
vity of stride. But the great*!# won. 
der of the whole was Mr- P ••■& * *•** 
He also is a short m*n,*iWl he CUhhdt 
be less than seventy; ydt he took bid 
stand with the *ssuranCebf an athletic, 
and positively beat every one of 
very best of os,—at least half a beefs 
breadth. “ I was quite rimoderstroUk, 
never having heard the least hint ml Ida 
being so great % geometrician in' this 
sense of the wortl. I s w«s hfow«ver, I 
must own', flgreeabty suifyrised by tadi 
a specimen or buoyant Spirit and rhus- 
cular Strength id "SO veilbrable ah old 


cestiry of cultivating the extertsMft hs 
well as the bitertiaf'dwergies^tihd of 
mixing the defivtty bf thtrpTaodbal with 
that Of the contemplative Kfth' He tbok 
What I said with greatsuavity ; in¬ 
deed; I have never deed a better speci¬ 
men 'of that'easy hilarity wild goOd-hu- 
fnour which "sits* wiih (o thtieh graoefitil. 
and «pe or two young advocates, who ness Oh in honoured {‘Wish I 

fe«d**inlked out .wjtb them. Tbeii came could £ive you a notion ofhtsfadb. * It 
H'-4~M-rrwhom you reaMf^heV at i* not nthtked by tny ♦®ty r %ftvfcidg leu- 
Bmd^. e..r*|MtOQ fitkpid* fures * but, ^ie htttSOW’of >itfi1daiMiav of 

of t s H- ft - He Wvlh*, cmebrated di^ioiitidn” dhd * in 

•raior Alison officiate tOfeUiCr ia one of tbh .expression, i <0 ipe«na4*Me‘*o;b« 
the £pi»eopaitan.chapels in Edinburgh, ui^dth^ wifi^*o’ e*»utf- ebsewtw. 
AbMfih we never kmor^ok^at .. 


‘ peHfA^^a imw 
eaebMber's^lA^Higb-^veet „ 
begMI 4a. «teiHl a.ag<g. m aoouaihyilee 
mi that ipe— “ 44 ' '' 

poraries, i 


, ^-pe. Skit QjXnman cotton- 

Uieve, are accuxtomeff to 


W iiUiHi* pf ^'^iobnd' r <lffiafh^i*ieo 
" ^dbej^myiliimt rWiemmi th, 
Khn^it of Awldhifr^his 

iT--»yih'hls’mAe*iw»se I «os: 
e^he^iibnee^weaM hav« 
thhrd then m antfiaMcrene s 
4 IS 3 eltbougii 




$4^ fatten. f*JWf 
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She, 


_ . .,,.j. . .. irA «k «. r*„* S'.* Ji 1 ! 
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ehhfsdter, tnf f *b Hndtrbathir, t 

"“’'V '' r . i—.h{o« tp «*»',.. 

I"hSwiver t ' #1; redfly’ in good earnest 
beghttolmieve a little ofthedssiein, 
deuMT nofltelp remarking thfocwcbm: 
stance; and mote pnrtibularly W>, ‘he? 
darnel found Mr. L—*kull 
posSess many of . the Same feature*; 
dbbvfe all, that df the b^eadih httwhen 
iHeltithpIes,' , '' '' ! , i 
This other great ,mathematician is a 

nfuchyooneer man than E - ;but 

hit hhir is already beginning to be grey, 

IleiraveVy fat, MoVy figure of a man, 
without much more appearance of 
strength, than of activity; and .yet, al- 
thou# a bad ieapejr. hy oo means a 
statfcraMobking perron neither. lie 
has f*W large eye*, in shade not unlike 
OblprldgdV but without the least of the. 
same mysterious (depth of expression. 

Altogether, hi* face is one which ,at 
fift* "sight you woidd pronounce to be . 
roerely a Coarse nfte; hut iij which,once 
infdrftied to whom' it belongs, you are at 
ndlUSs to discover a thousand'rharks of 
vigorous intellect' and fancy too. Of, 
this last quality,' indeed.; his eyes are at 
all'times full to overflowing. In the 
midst of the sornhrh gravity oT his usual 
look, there are always little flashes of 
enthusiasm breaking through the cloud,' 
anU,'I think, B&rriihgit; and, in this " The i*yio/ToMop,Liotot,C5iirH.jrsinrsr« 
reiptfet, lie forms a Striking contrast to ’T» now joursuthw’s thas.es live in clover. 


you knpsa, »* go, Aptariean, arid J 
went, across the Aitotic.far her » few 

hiwiwwie *• *•» *•*»* 

%cpb^fc * pery pleasing 

person ; apd tbey s 4»pv*.o»w #x*«uely 
mj^restjpgjitt let girt- *r«mde no 

to#* drew, hat jomtd the 
ladies exactly in his pmsim eesruwe,— 
the "bUle green japket > aforesaid, gsey 
wputed’pantalooas, aad Uessiaa boots, 
and a bjack silk handkerchief. • Mow 
ngd G^u$-stryei stared (one the ps ws ee 
of rq?t«iw«rs|q suoliagarh l Tfae din¬ 
ner was excellent,,- a glorious turbot amd 
qy«ter-e»uce Ip* one, thing; and (sitaco 
rgftrew) there, was on want .-of eham- 
paigne i jbe very^ wine, tar* tl* swy, 
»b»fh l.ui^uld^have,guessed to be Jef¬ 
frey’s favorite., It is impossible -to con¬ 
ceive of hip as being a lever of the ge¬ 
nuine old black-s(cap, or even of the 
quiet baU»ineM Qf(Bwgundy, The trad 
reviewing diet is cmKainiy ohampaigne 
and dev field hisepi^ Had there been 
any Blue-stock i^aghidy present, she would 
havq been sadly shocked with the mate¬ 
rial cast of the conversation duringdiu- 
ner t, not a single- word.about 
■ - ■.•«* Thevweetnsw pbiml* ’ 

Most of the company(" though ,ai| men 
of literaty liahits, sehmed.tb be a* aha* 
to thd defijht* ^ the tabie^.as if.they 
had heed "’tef Of (to' use Dp ndie’s 
phrase) by Monsieur Viard,—^knowing in 
sauces, arid’ delightfully reviewing every 
glass before they Would .,s#fer it to go 
down. ’ lit put irte ih mind ..of some 

lines of my friend U f-.'■ ’J’js a 

bookseller that speaks i ‘ 


the Cfifth, trhnquit uniformity of Mr, 

P_ii—i’ 8 physiognomy apd deportment. 

In tbiiAffig tfftbi* afterwards, I pop Id 
nothef(rre6ol|ectmg a great marig pas- 
sager of ricffly-boTmirea writing in his 
scientific Essays- in fbe'Edinburgh Ite?:' 
view;* wbidv rtothttoibd’r. struck me, |g 
thetifnelfliht'nl^^tfein'. Us.belne m- , ™, 

ther wiHUta^d. ’ Bat tbi*, ^rhaps,, Whep fc»t a j^ar^dgse cask was tanght ta 
may flUf metWly thfl h# the sterile , ’■viot,• i‘t r «’• ’’ 

'»,¥.., • w ^bpoductwn of she claret ■ (smT 
ro»w IsdcoM so miigh , ^essgst emiq>JstutkJUftg^tiine serj- IHtto 
tbut Wre^vgilt; qwbiifltj fp, altet^ticn .in -sha sutgect-mattar - of the 

&*■ *' ■ ' 


Thethntfs gbnehy wbini we bar roaches kept. 

And wUera w content with umbrellss; 
When pkirt of epic hard* in hpy.loits slept. 
Too glad if OntM twO asdld flit tWebel- 
,. ■! •*'*• 

V’hen we could always dinner intercept, 4 ' 
Uolpis the qeh* wad covered—Happy M, 
>9*1- >b r iS 


way UP 
the phi! 
whirti*'We- 
acctiftfismi 
provedf 
trodaqe 
They | 
Greece; 





, bjMlefjteaa, ’ShenatttPfl 
•4n«(H»|t« of she wompgWy 



fd, jid ^ilptq^jwae tbroa^ she dead «f 
labtffrgtb-smA vaanusmatters, in which 
I wo* flwsb'better pleased to heat their 
qpiwons, yrtu luecunveiy iabied, none 

nf 




Ptimttfkriti'hi 


rliin? went, on Wtfh ihu ■ox 
< 0 ** m genethl, 
grtoaftt kiwi upUghinm 



roo f^ ohms*,-to make eif efert; J wodld tie,—every thing about tu appearance 
undouhtatHy' have found bhftifcffriiOst and manner* nT this serette and vepera* 
grwvoo^poet offd*oe, ‘Amidst dJ lid* Me hkfmW has left a fceMXSW 
P’ ,< f urat to*7'\ 'M*$**t» respe^tTuli^hd affectionate adn^irptiop. 
(Mit.-isiimpos^ife *d uflfc' irTehtivei- upqh;Ay 'mitiljU. < ’ f ^l lirpiight,hlm^iatu, 
sation withowtuvmg French 'Words,)—! toWn in Wie shandrydan,, end. be* ha* 
huw never, fcvbelfe#, IfeM spmahY «iked>* ; to tjine wkh hi in in $e 'b&ijw' 
idea* thrown ewt by any man tn so Short mlig* ^ pert! week'; I meatvbefpcfclht^ 
a apace nf/time, nnd v Bj}patentty ‘«rttJi tlme,* ; fe go and hear himcleliveronetif' 
such entire negation offotCftion! ffis his lectures, and shall,tel) you.wjurt I 


JltlA-ie; i*'. 


i fi, T»T i ( j » 


fint delightful hoar after taking opium, subject of which be' treats, yoii pja* 
J he thoughts be scattered W readily perhapsfeel nogreat anxiety to hearinr 

a knit* LUn _ftii. __ ^ 


abottt kkn—(his words, rppid, and won- 
der/nlly rapid, as they are, lippenring W 
be continually panting after his concep¬ 
tions)-- kwibnugins, I s*y, wg#£ tit oiiee 
so striking, and to' just, that they tdok 
in sktopesstWr entire possession of my 
imagination; aiut yet, with so felicitous a 
tact did ite.,forbear from expressing any 
one of these too, fully, that the, reason* 
wksalways kefit in a pleasing kind ,qf,ex¬ 
citement, by the enr|cavour more dio- 
roughly tO exaniine their bearings. It 
is quite impossible to listen to him fora 
moment, without ‘ recpHiug all the bust 
qualities of Tiis composition; apd yet, l 
suspect Ms conversation is calculated to 
icave oue with isven a higher idea of his 


opinion. 
The 'ail 


' kfc,' MACKENZIE, \ i; 

iterance oMbijt 6tieTdd«4w» ■ 


fouiid hitri ip his, library, su«ounded 
with a very large, collection of booka, 
few rtf thein apparently .new ongit, sppCr 
ed in a hgh-backed easy phgir, the. , 
wdod-wpik carved very, richly.in, the anr t 
cieilt French taste, and cpvgied , Jfith 
black hair-cloth. On his head tie wore,, 
a low dap of black velvet,. like tluiro , 
which we see in almost, al(tlte pictures - 
of Pope. ' But there needed none of 
these accessories tp carry back the ima- . 
ginntion. ft is ini possible that I should 


mind',- at least of its fertility, than the paint to Jon (he fuil finage of (hut face, 
best of his writings. I have heard some The‘only one f ‘ever saiy which boreany 
men display more profoundness of re- resemblance to ; its . character, was that 
flection, and' others a much greater of Wittert Hastings: yauwell remain, 
command of »!>$ conversational pictu* ber ihe Effect; it produced, whenVhpnp- 
resqafebut ,1 .^w befiice witnessed peared nipohg a|Jthat fo«lrtwc»s^ qts- 


ent powers in the whole strain -of his 
discourse!*. ■ v„. ■ - 

Wj». P btH- w aror the* only other per- 
son whose conversation made, any very 
urjfeeMrtpnmibitHgl h»e; bat indehd 


countenance pf M . 

same clear jravsparepcjr 
saibfe freshness of oomplj 
midst of all the gsteivnatio 
The wr!hk%s, tdo*,a«i set 


m,, at the in*, 
iltev In tbps, 
ithere is the 
of akin. tliiH 


this might well be the case,, without the othdi£ iine, upon Imei ppt 'ktm. 
least rh^tfon dn^rhh thlents* of those bold," arid; iuggad. jdif, ihn^3pT> 


ojd 

J»«W* 

W«4 


prepeqt. 3 i 

ftomjkis,.fM«ndVi 
uinwetesUy^ kem 


uiif^ctedly , <se»sibie, and ^t ls air even he had .U;hced c i^ yejpgis <»f;his 
<>ne v thinks of it at firsTj iHit, b/ddfcrliw, iiomin'irtii ;^l!lh ,a «ife Jpdeed* Jp^with 
h° says tblngt wUpir, *ltboiigh) r al ^le ’ a dClicaVfe Slid titverehffai flhgtr. Tbs 
motne^L bp jittnse .tki-et; they--do 'sihe lineaments bsye pll thp appearance of 
produce any very: «nrtling c^eCkflfove having been heantiful|jr. shaped; husthe 
the power to fceejsmie musing on, them want of liisleetb has thrown them uut 
2 of 



• 4 * 

6t6t Peccr’s Lcflers to his Kinsfolk. f * 

of their natural relation to cath other, tua| communicatipn fan affi^d, height. 
The eyes alone have bid defiance' to the enedhy the yet richer luxury pf Miking 
approach of the adversary. Beneath over the feelings pf times tb which they 
bleached and hoary brows, and star* aim oat alone are not strangers, 
rdunrfhd with in h urn era lilewri nkte*, they BB.DREWSTfen AND f&oFEsSOB Jameson. 
are Milt ai tenderly, as brightly blue, .as i spent an afternoon *0**, pleasantly 
full pf alt the various eloquence and fire the other day at Dr. B—«% the tune 
pf passion, as they could have been iu who is so celebrate^ for Ms discoveries 
the most vivacious of his days, when concerning light, his many inventions of 
they were lighted up with that purest optical . instruments, and his masterly 
and loftiest of all earthly flames,t|»e Conduct of that best of all works' of the 
first secret triumph of conscious and kind, the,-Edinburgh Encyclopaedia. Dr. 
conceiving genius. B——< is stilt It young man, although one 

By and bye Mr. M-- withdrew would scarcely suppose this to he the 

into ht» chi&et; und, having there tlirojrn Case, who, never having seen himself, 
off his slippers, and exchanged his cnp should form his guess front considering 
for a brown wig, lie conducted mg to the what he has done. He cannot, 1 should 
drawing-room. His family were already tliink, be above forty, if so much. Like 
assembled ready to receive us: his wife, most ok the scientific men in Edinburgh, 
just as I should have whhed to picture her, tho doctor is quite a man of the world 
a graceful old lady, with much of the re* in his manners: his countenance is a 
mains of beauty, clothed in an open gown very mild and agreeable one, and in his 
of black silk, with deep flounces, and eyes, in particular, there is a wonderful 
having a high cap, with the lace meeting union <^f penetration and tenderness of 
below the chin; bis eldest sou, a man expression. From his conversation, one 
rather above my own standing, who is would scarcely suspect that he had gone 
said to inherit much of the gentus of his so deep into the hidden parts of science; 
father, (although he has chosen to devote for he displays a vast deal of information 
it to vfcry different purposes—being very concerning the lighter kinds of literature, 
eminent among the advocates of the although, indeed, he does all this with 
present time;) and some younger chit- a hesitative sort of manner, which pro* 
dren. The only visitor besides myself bably belongs to him as a man of sb* 
was an old friend, and indeed content, struse science. 

porivry, of M . , h Mr. I t ■ —, who There were several very pleasant men 

was in his rime at the head of the pro* of the party, and the conversation, both 
fession of the law in Scotland, but who during dinner and afterwards, was ex* 
has now lived for many years id retire* tremely lively and agreeable, as well as 
went. I have never seen a finer sped* instructive; but, from the time we sat 
men, both tq. appearance and manners, down, there was one face which attracted 
of the true gentleman of the Inst age. my attention in a way that 1 was qnite 
In his youth he must have heeh a perfect at a loss to account for. 
model of manly beauty; and, indeed. In the cuurso of a few minutes I 
no painter could select a more exquisite beard him addressed by the name of 

subject for hisart even, now. , His hair J- , and immediately conjectured,that 

numbed hack from hit forehead, and he might probably he the welbknewn 
highly powdered, hi* loogqueue, his lace Professor of Natural History,, whose 
ruffles, his' suit of snuff.coloured 'doth. System of Mineralogy, you have often 
cut m the old liberal way, with long seen on my table. Tins turned put to 
flaps to his waistcoat, his higli.heekd be the case ; amt, after a second bottle 
shoes and rich stee* buckles^—everything had somewhat diminished out ceremony, 
was perfectly in unison with the fashion 1 had a pleasure in recalling to him the 
of hts agd; ' the stately and measured story of the piurdffous Jew, and so of 
decorum of his politeness »aa such as commencing (for, it could scarcely be 
cmdd ftot well he disjdayed by atiy.man called re»ewlng) an acquaintance with 
dressed lit our freVand-eosj style; but one from whose works 1 had received so 
in h'iih it did hot produce the least effect much information and .advantage., After 
of stnffh^ ot' (; coldness. , If .waiTa de- the ;ftoct,©A cnotptwiy dispersed them- 
lightfuflpmi ip ''tyifretfjpo'djfapitBt selva*, L walked Along ^rinca!# Street 
who had r«M*M wtbPtdfcssor aed he invited me 

m two so different walks iff esertioo, fo 'ealj on him next day^and vee bis mu* 
meeting together, In the quiet evening of »euTB,~an invitation, which you, who 
their days, to enjoy in the company of khoiir my propensities, will not suspect 
each other every luaury which lutelltc* me ef declining. ‘ He also offered to 

shew 



■new 
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me the collection of mineralogy 
belonging *) the Uni^Srsity. of which I 
bad heard * greet deni I went yester¬ 
day, and it is undoubtedly'« very su¬ 
perb collection. It, hi of great value, 
end admirably arranged} and the exter¬ 
nal diameters of minerals, particularly 
those derived, from colours/ are finely 
illustrated by ah extensive series of the 
roost valuable specimens, arranged ac¬ 
cording to the system made use of by 
Werner.' 

Professor J——• is chiefly known to 
the world as a mineralogist, and in this 
character he certainly stands entirety 
without a rival in bis Own country; and 
when we consider that his system of mi¬ 
neralogy has been adopted by a cele¬ 
brated frenchman, as tlip text-book to 
bis own lectures in Paris, we may fairly 
conclude, from the preference shown by 
so competent a judge, that the knowledge 
and ability displayed in that work, ren¬ 
der it at least equal to the most approved 
publications of the continental authors. 
But it is not his intimate acquaintance 
with mineralogy alone, which renders 
Mr. iJ... — so capable of doing honour 
to the chair which he holds. He is also 
greatly versed in zoology j and, what is 
of great importance in these times, 
seems much inclined to indulge in those 
iikh h general and philosophic views of 
that science, which the study of nomen¬ 
clature and classification lias well nigh 
banished from the remembrance of most 
of his brethren in the south. 

The professor delivers his lectures both 
during the winter and summer season; 
and he divides his course into five great 
branches: Meteorology —Hydrography 
-Mineralogy;—a Sketch of the Philo- 


p±7 


this lady, will feel sadly disappointed. 
She is as plain, ipodtjsj, and tina^uming, 
as she couM have been,, had *»hc never 
stepped Iron; the village .whose name 
she has rendered so celebrated. Instead 
of entering on any long common-place 
dismissions, either about politics,, or po¬ 
litical economy,,or any other ,of the 
hackneyed subjects of ten-tshle talk in 

Edinburgh, Mrs. G- had the gp«d 

sense to perceive, that a stranger, such 
as I was, came not to hear disquisi¬ 
tions, hut to gather useful information; 
and she theretore directed her conversa¬ 
tion entirely to the subject which she 
herself best understands; which, in all 
probability, she understands better than 
aJmoseaiiv one else, and which was pre¬ 
cisely one of the subjects in regard to 
which I felt the-greatest inclination to 
hear a sensible person speak, namely, 
the Highlands. She related, in a very 
simple but very graphic manner, a va¬ 
riety of little anecdotes and traits of 
character, with my recollections of 
which l shall always have a pleasure in 
connecting my recollections of herself. 
The sound and rational enjoyment 1 de¬ 
rived from my conversation with this ex¬ 
cellent person, wuuid indeed atone for 
much more than all the Blue stocking 
bisterhood have ever been able to inflict 
upon my patience. 

MR. SF.FFREY AS A JURRtSTER, 

I have already described Mr. Jeffrey's 
appearance to you so often, that I need 
not say anything in addition here, al¬ 
though it is in the Parliament-house cer¬ 
tainly that his features assume tlieir most 
powerful expression, and that, upon the 
whole, the exterior of this remarkable 
man is seen to the greatest advantage. 


Sophy'of Botany, sufficient to enahle his When not pleading in one or other of the 
pupilsto understand the relations which courts, or before the Ordinary, he may 


subsist between that'science and a com 
plete hhsthry of the inorganic parts of 
the globe—and lastly, ^oology, 
SlRsiCRANt, 

I was at another party of somewhat 
the Mine kind hftt night, where, how¬ 
ever," I had the Sktisfactiort of seeing se¬ 
veral more characters of some note, and 
therefore f repented opt my going. 
Among others, Toms introduced tO'Mrs. 

G--, Of L-i—n, the' auflmr if fhe 

Letter! from the Alnu’htahisj nod other 
weU-fendwn work*. Mrs. G : —-— it 
really a wothan of great tplent* and ac¬ 
quirements, and- might, wrthmtt offend 


commonly be seen standing in some cor. 
ner, entertaining or entertained by such 
wit as suits the atmosphere of the place; 
but it is seldom (hat his occupations per- 
mil him to remain long in any such po¬ 
sition. Ever and a non, his lively con¬ 
versation ’is interrupted' by some under- 
taker-fuced solicitor, dr perhaps by some 
hot, bustling, exquisite Clerk, who. comes 
to announce the opening of some new- 
debate, at Which the presence of Air. 
Jeffrey is necessary ; and away he darts 
like lighting td the .indicated/ region, 
cleaving his way through the surrounding 
crowd with irresiiiubiedlacrity,—die more 


to ahy hire, talk afoa dny'ijiihjeet »hf. clddisjf or more grave doer, that had set 
pleilds. Bit, I alisure ymr, any person |iHn in motidn, vainly puffing and elbow- 
thirt hone* to mfetdirh a Blue-ttoclune; me to keep close in hi* woke. A few 


tilt hopes tothfcet'dirh a Blue-ttoclung; 
in the* .comidbh sehte of the term, in 


mg to keep clpsd in hi* wd^d. A tew 
sssdods liat-g scarcely flupsed, till yim 

hear 
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hear lit* sharp, thrill, bat deep-toned pose, there whs sip such thing inEdin- 
trumpet of hit Voice, lifting itself in some Isiirgh as the grew trade of ^publishing, 
far-off corner high over the discordant Now and then, same volume of sermons 
Babel that intervenes,-—period following Pr so issued from the press of some 
period in one unbroken chain of sound, Edinburgh typographer, and after lying 
as if its links had had no beginning, and for a year or two upon the counter 'of 
were to have no end. some of their booksellers, was dismissed 


I have told you, in a former letter, that 
his pronunciation is wretched: it is a 
mixture of provincial English with un¬ 
dignified Scotch, altogether snappish and 
offensive, and which would be quite suf¬ 
ficient to render the elocution of n more 
ordinary man utterly disgusting; but the 
flow of his eloquence is so overpower- 
ingly rapid, so unweariedly energetic, *so 
entirely unlike every other man’s mode 
of speaking, that the pronunciation of 
the particular words is quite lost to one’s 
view, in the midst of that continual 
effort which is required, in older to make 
the understanding, even the ear, of the 
listener, keep pace with the glowing ve¬ 
locity of the declamation, llis words 
come more profusely than words ever 
came before, and yet it seems as if they 
were quite unable to follow, passibus 
equis, the still more amazing speed of lus 
Untight. You sit, while minute follows 
minute uncounted and unherded, in a 
state of painful excitation, as if you were 
in a room over-lighted with gas, nr close 
under the crash of a whole pealing or¬ 
chestra. 

This astonishing fluency and vivneity, 
if possessed by a person of very inferior 
talents, might for a little be sufficient to 
create an illusion in his favour; and I 
have heard that such things have been. 
But the more you can overcome the 
effect of Mr. Jeffrey’s dazzling rapidity, 
and concentrate your attention on the 
ideas embodied with such supernatural 
facility, the greater will be your admira¬ 
tion. It is impossible to conceive the 
existence of a more fertile, teeming in¬ 
tellect. The flood of his illustration 
teems to be at all times rioting up to the 
very brim; yet he commands and re- 
•trains it with equal stiength and skill; 
or, if it does boil over for a moment, it 
spreads such a richness all around, that 
it is impossible to find fault with its ex¬ 
travagance. Surely never was such a 
luxuriant Copia ftmdi n united with so 
much terseness of thought and brilliancy 
of imagination, and managed with so 
much unconscious, almost instinctive, 
ease. If ha be not the most delightful, 
lie is certainly by far tbo most wonderful, 
of speakers. 

SDINBVUCff BOOKSBLLEK*. 

Till witiun these twenty years, I sup- 


into total obftvJhn, Us it probably de¬ 
served to be. But, of all the great lite¬ 
rary men of the last age who lived in 
Edinburgh, there was no one who ever 
thought of publishing his books in Edin¬ 
burgh. The trade here never aspired to 
anything beyond forming a very humble 
appendage of understrappers to the trade 
of the Row. Even if the name of nu 
Edinburgh bookseller did appear upon a 
title-page, that was only a compliment 
allowed him by the courtesy of tbegreat 
London dealer, whose instrument and 
agent he was. Every thing was con¬ 
ducted by the northern bibliopoles in 
the same timid spirit of which this af¬ 
fords a specimen. The dullness of their 
atmosphere was never enlivened by one 
breath of daring. They were all petty 
retailers, inhabiting snug shops, and 
making a little money in the most tedi¬ 
ous and uniform way imaginable. As for 
risking the little money they did make 
upon any bold adventure, which mighc 
have tripled the sum or swept it entirely 
away, this was a thing of which they had 
not the most remote conception. In 
short, in spite of Home uttd Robertson, 
and the whole generation of lesser stars 
who clustered around those great lumi¬ 
naries, the spirit of literary adventure 
had never approached the bibliopoles of 
Edinburgh. They never dreamed of 
making fortunes for themselves, far less 
of being the means of bestowing fortunes 
upon others, by carrying on operations in 
the large and splendid style of mercantile 
emerprize. 

The first manifestation of the new 
state of things, was no less an occurrence 
than the appearance of the first Number 
of the Edinburgh Review ; a thing which, 
wherever it might have occurred, must 
have been a matter of sufficient import, 
nnce, and which appearing here, was 
enough not only to c change the style of 
bookselling, and the whole ideas of book¬ 
sellers, but to produce almost as great a 
revolution in minds not so immediately 
interested in the result of the phenome¬ 
non, , 

Very shortly after the commencement 
of the Review, Mr. Waller Scott .begun 
to be an author ; and, ever! without the 
benefit or its example, ft is probable that 
he would have s ktti the propriety of 

adopting 
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adapting tome similar course of proce¬ 
dure. However (hie might have been, 
ever since that time, the Edinburgh Re¬ 
viewers and Mr. Walter Scott have be¬ 
tween them furnished the most accept¬ 
able food for the reading public, both in 
and out of Scotland, hut no doubt most 
exclusively and effectually in their own 
immediate neighbourhood; and both have 
always proceeded upon the principle of 
making the reading public pay hand¬ 
somely for their gratification, through 
their foro-speakers, interpreters, and 
purveyors,—the booksellers. 

The importance of the Whigs in Edin¬ 
burgh ami the Edinburgh Review, added 
to the great enterprise and extensive ge¬ 
nera! business of Mr. Constable, have, 
as might have been expected, rendered 
the shop of this bookseller by far the 
most busy scene of the bibhopolic world 
of the north. It is situated in the High- 
street, in the miast of the Old Town, 
where, indeed, the greater part of the 
Edinburgh booksellers are stild to be 
found lingering, as the majority of their 
London brethren also tin, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the same old haunts to which 
long custom has attached their predi¬ 
lections. The bookseller is himself a 
good-looking man, apparently about 
forty, very fat in his person, hut with a 
face witii good lines, and a tine healthy 
complexion. He is one of the most 
jolly-looking members of the trade I ever 
saw ; and moreover # onc of the most 
pleasing and courtly in his address. One 
thing that is remarkable about him, and 
indeed very distinguishingly so, is his 
total want of that sort of critical jabber 
of which most of his brethrirt are so pro¬ 
fuse, and of which custom has rendered 
me rather fond thun otherwise. Mr. 
Constable is too much of a bookseller, to 
think it at all necessary that he should 
appear to be knowing in the merits of 
books. His business is to publish books, 
and to sell them; he leaves the work of 
examining them before they are pub¬ 
lished, and criticizing themSafterwards, 
to others who have more leisure on their 
hands than he has. One sees in a mo¬ 
ment tliat lie ha* reduced his business to 
a most strictly business-like regularity of 
system; and that, of this the usual cant 
of book-shop disquisition forms no part; 
like a great wholesale merchant, who 
does not by any means think it necessary 
to be the taster of his own wines. I am 
of opinion that this may, perhaps, he in 
the end the wisest course a great pub- 
Jisher can -pursue. Here at least is one 
sufficiently striking instance of tls success, 

Montuly Mac. No. S2ii. 
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If one be inclined, however, Vor an 
elegant shop, and abundance of gossip, K 
is only necessary to cross the street, and 
enter the shop of Messrs. Manners and 
Miller, the true lounging-place of the 
blue-stockings and literary heau-monde 
of the northern metropolis. Nothing 
indeed can be more inviting than (lie 
external appearance of this shop, or more 
amusing, if one is in the proper lounging 
humour, than the scene of elegant tri¬ 
fling which is exhibited within. 

Mr. Miller is the successor of Provost 
Creech, in something of his wit and 
many of his stories, and in all his love 
o S good cheer and good humour, and may 
certainly be looked upon as the favourite 
bibliopole of almost all but the writers of 
books. He ought, however; to look to 
his dignity; for I can perceive that he is 
likely to have, ere long, a dangerous rival 
in a more juvenile bookseller, whose 
shop is almost close to his own,—Mr. - 
Peter Hill. 

The only great lounging book-shop in 
the New Town of Edinburgh, is Mr. 
Blackwood’s. The prejudice in favour 
of sticking by the Old Town was so 
strong among the gentlemen of the trade, 
that, when this bookseller intimated, a 
few years ago, his purpose of removing 
to the New, his ruin was immediately 
prophesied by not a few of his sagacious 
brethren. He persisted however in his 
intentions, and speedily took possession . 
of a large and airy suite of rooms in 
TrinceVstreet, wind) had formerly been 
occupied by a notable confectioner, and 
whose threshold was therefore familiar 
enough to all the frequenters of that su¬ 
perb promenade. There it was that this 
enterprizing bibliopole hoisted his stand¬ 
ard, and prepared at once for action. 

VISIT TO WALTER SCOTT. 

I did not see Mr. S-however, 

immediately on my arrival; he had gone 
out, with all lus family, to shew the abbey 
of Melrose to the Count von B— and 
some other visitors. I was somewhat 
dusty in my apparel, (for the shandrydan 
had moved in clouds half the journey,) 
so I took the opportunity of making my 
toilet, and had not quite completed it, 
when I heard the trampling of their 
horses' feet beneath the window. But 
iu a short time, having finished my ado- 
nization, I descended, and was conducted 
to Mr. S — — , whom I found by himself 
m his library. Nothing could be kinder 
than his reception of me; and so simple 
and unassuming are his manners, that I 
was quite surprised, after a few minutes 
had elapsed, to find myself already al- 
4 O most 
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most l.t home in the company of one 
■whose presence I had approached with 
feelings so very different from those with 
which a man of my age and experience is 
accustomed to meet ordinary strangers. 

There was a large party at dinner, for 
the house tvas full of company, and much 
very amusing and delightful conversation 
passed on every side around me; but 
you will not wonder that I found compa¬ 
ratively little leisure either to hear or see 
much of anything besides my host. And 
as to his person, in the first place, that 
was almost perfectly new tome, although 
I must have seen.l should suppose, some 
dozens of engravings of him before I ev^r 
came to Scotland. Never was any phy¬ 
siognomy treated with more scanty jus¬ 
tice by the portrait-painters; and yet, 
after all, I must confess that the physi¬ 
ognomy is of a kind that scarcely falls 
within the limits of their art. I have 
never seen any face which disappointed 
me less than this, after I had become ac¬ 
quainted with it fully; yet, at the first 
glance, I certainly saw Jess than, but lor 
the vile prints, 1 should have looked fur; 
and I can easily believe that the feelings 
of the uninitiated, the uucranioscopical 
obseivtr,' might be little different from 
those of pure disappointment. It is not 
that there is deficiency of expression in 
any part of Mr. S--*s face, but the ex¬ 

pression which is most prominent is not 
of the kind which one who had known 
his works, and had heard nothing about 
his appearance, would be inclined to cx- 

} >ect. 1 he common language of Ins 
features expresses all manner of discern¬ 
ment and acuteness of intellect, and the 
utmost nerve and decision of character. 
He smiles frequently; and I never saw 
any smile which tells so eloquently the 
union of broad goed-humour with ihe 
keenest perception of the ridiculous: but 
all this would scarcely be enough to 
satisfy one in the physiognomy of W—-- 
S- . . 

Himself tempaate in the extreme, 
(some lace ill health has mode it neces¬ 
sary he should be so,) he sent round his 
claret more speedily than even I could 
have wished—(you see I am determined 
to blunt the edge of all your sarcasms)— 
and 1 assure you we were all too well 
employed to think of measuring our bum¬ 
pers. Do not suppose, however, that 
tlieie is anything like display or format 
leading in Mr. S- —’s conversation. On 
Urn contrary, every body seemed to speak 
the more that he was there to hear; and 
his presence seemed to be enough to 
wake everybody speak delightfully, as if 


it had been that some princely musician 
had tuned all the strings, and^even un¬ 
der the sway of more vulgar fingers, they 
could not rboose hut discourse excellent 
music. His conversation, besides, is for 
the most part of such a kind, that all can 
take a lively part in it, although indeed 
none that I ever met with can equal him¬ 
self. It does not appear as il he ever 
could be at a loss for a single moment 
for some new supply of dint which con¬ 
stitutes its chief peculiarity and its chief 
charm; the most keen perception, the 
most tenacious memory, and the ino-t 
brilliant imagination, having been at 
work throughout the whole of his busy 
life, in filling his mind with a store of in¬ 
dividual traits and anecdotes, serious ana 
comic, individual and national, such as 
it is probable nb mart ever before pos¬ 
sessed; and such, still more ccitaiuly as, 
no man of great original power ever be¬ 
fore possessed, in stfbseivience to the 
purposes of inventive genius A youth 
spent meandering among the lulls and 
valleys of his country, during which he 
became intensely familiar with all the 
lore of those grey-lmired shepherds, 
among whom the traditions of warlike as 
well as of peaceful times find their se¬ 
curest dwelling-place; or, in more 1 equal 
converse with the relics of that old school 
of Scottish cavaliers, whose faith had 
nerved the arms of so many of hi* own 
race and kindred: such a boyhood and 
such a youth laid the foundation, and 
established the cart>est and most lasting 
sympathies of a mind, which was de¬ 
stined, in after years, to erect upon this 
foundation, and improve upon these 
sympathies, in a way of which his young 
and thirsting spirit could have then con¬ 
templated but little. Through bis man¬ 
hood of active and honoured, and now for 
many yeais of glorious, exeition, he has 
always lived in the world, and amongthe 
men of the world, partaking in alt the 
pleasures ar.d duties ol society ns fully as 
any of those who had nothing but such 
pleasures and such duties to attend to. 
Uniting, as never before they were united, 
the habits of an indefatigable student 
with those of an indefatigable observer, 
and doing all this with the easy and cure, 
less grace of one who is doing so, not to 
task, but, to gratify his inclination and his 
nature, is it to be wondered that the 
riches of his various acquisitions should 
furnish a neveT- failing source of admira¬ 
tion even to those who have known him 
longest, amt who know htm best ? 

Next morning I got up pretty early, 
and walked for at least two hours before 

bicaktiut 
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breakfast through the extensive young strong man in all the rest of his frame ; 
woods wAh which Mr. S —— has al- the breadth and inassiness of his iron 
ready clothed the banks of the Tweed, muscles being evidently cast *n the same 
in every direction about his mansion, mould with those of the old “ Wats of 
Noihins' can be more soft and beautiful Harden" and “ bauld Rutherfuirds that 


than the whole of the surrounding see* 
nery: there is scarcely a single house to 
be seen; and,excepting on the rich, low 
lands, close to the river, the country 
seems to he almost entirely in the hands 
of the shepherds. 

After a ‘breakfast a la fourchette , 
served up in the tiue style of old Scottish 
luxury, which a certain celebrated novel¬ 
ist seems to take a particular pleasure in 
describing; n breakfast, namely, in which 
tea, coffee, chocolate, toast, and sweet¬ 
meats, officiated as little better than or- 
liamental outworks to more solid and 
imposing fortifications of mutton-ham, 
hung bet f, and salmon killed over-night 
in ihe same spear god torch-light method 
of which Dandle Dimnont was so accom¬ 
plished a master. After doing all man¬ 
ner ol justice to this interesting* meal, I 
spent an hour with Mr. S—— in his li¬ 
brary, or rather in Ins closet; for, though 
its walls arc quite covered with books, I 
believe the far more valuable part of his. 
library is in Edinburgh. 

We then mounted our horses, a nume¬ 
rous cavalcade, and rode to one of the 
three summits of the Eildon-hiJI, which 
rises out of the plain a little way behind 

A-d,aml forms, in almost every point 

of view, a glorious back-gvound to its 
towers and rising woods. We passed, 

before leaving Mr. S- . -‘a territories, a 

deep dingle, quite covered with all man¬ 
ner of wild bushes, through which a little 
streamlet far below could, fur the most 
part, be rather heard than seen. Mr. 

S-paused at the rustic bridge which 

led us over this ravine, mid told me that I 
was treading on classical ground; that here 
was the llunlly Burn, by whose side 
Thomas the Rhymer of old saw the Queen 
of Faery riding in her glory ; and called 
to this iiour by the shepherds, from that 
very ciicuiuslance, the Bogle or Goblin 
Burn, 

From this we passed right up the hill, 
the ponies here beihg as perfectly inde¬ 
pendent as our own of turnpike-ways, 
and as scornful of perpendicular ascents. 
1 was not a little surprised, however, 
with Mr, S-- -*S horsemanship; for, in 
spite of the lameness in one of his legs, 
he manages his steed with the most com¬ 
plete mastery, and seems to be as much 
at home m the saddle as any ol his own 
tough-riding Dfcloiaiues or Loclwivars 
euujij have been. He is indeed a very 


were fow stout." 

In Edinburgh, two very handsome new 
chapels have of late years been erected 
by the Episcopalians, and the clergy¬ 
men who officiate in them possess facul¬ 
ties eminently calculated for extending 
the reputation of their church. Dr. 
Sandford, the Bishop of the Diocese, 
preaches regularly m the one, and the 
minister of the other is no less a person 
than Mr. Alison, the celebrated author 
of the Essays on Taste, and of those 
exquMte Sermons which I have so often 
heard you speak of in terms of rapture. 

Mr. Alison bus a much larger chapel, 
and a more numerous congregation, and 
lie possesses, no doubt, much more 
largely the qualifications ol a popular 
orator. He lias also about him a cer¬ 
tain pensiveness of aspect, which I 
should almost suspect to have been in¬ 
herited from the afflicted priests of this 
church of the preceding generation. 
He has a noble serenity of countenance, 
however, which is not disturbed, but 
improved, by its lingo of melancholy; 
large grey eyes, beaming with gentle 
lambent lire, and set dark and hollow 
in the head, like those which Rembrandt 
used to draw, lips full of delicacy ami . 
composure, and a tall pale fuiehead, 
sprinkled with a few thin, grey, monas¬ 
tic ringlets. His voice harmonizes per¬ 
fectly with this exterior—clear, calm, 
mellow, like that far-off mournful melody, 
with which the great poet of Italy has 
broken the repose of his autumnal even- 
ing: 

Squills di lontano 

Che paja il giorno pu..ger chc si muoie.” 

In spite of his accent, which has a good 
deal of his country in it, I have never 
heard any man read the service ot our 
church in so fine and impressive <i style 
as Mr. Alison. The grave antique ma¬ 
jesty of those inimitable prayers, ac¬ 
quiring new beauty and sublimity as 
they passed through his lips, could not 
fail to refresh and cievate my mind, alter 
1 had been weaned with the loose and 
extemporaneous, and not unfrtquently, 
as I thought, irreverent, supplications of 
the presbyterian divines. In his preach¬ 
ing the effect of his voice is no lc.s 
striking; and indeed, much as you have 
read and admired his sermons, 1 am sure 
yon would confess, after once hearing 
him, that they cannot produce their full 
$.0 2 effect 
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effect without the accompaniment of 
that delightful music. Hereafter, in 
reading them, I shall always have the 
memory of that music ringing faintly in 
my ears—nnd recall, with every grand 
and every gentle close, the image of that 
serene and solemn countenance, which 
Nature designed to be the best commen¬ 
tary on the meanings of Alison. 

CHALMERS THE PREACHER. 

Yesterday being Sunday, I threw ray- 
self into the midst of one of these .over¬ 
whelming streams, and allowed myself 
to ffoat on its swelling waves to the church 
of the most celebrated preacher in this 
place; or rather, I should say, the mo*: 
celebrated preacher of the day in the 
whole of Scotland—Dr. Chalmers. I 
had heard so much of this remarkable 
man in Edinburgh, that tny curiosity in 
regard to him had been wound-up to a 
high pitch, even before I found myself 
in the midst of this population, to which 
his extraordinary character and genius 
furnish by far the greatest object of in¬ 
terest and attention. I had received a 
letter of introduction to him from Mr. 

J - ,—(for the critic and he are great 

friends)—so I called at his house in a 
day or two after my arrival in Glasgow, 
hut he had gone to visit his friends in a 
parish of which he was formerly minister, 
in the county of Fife, so that 1 was for 
the time disappointed. My landlady, 
however, whu is one. of his admirers, had 
heard of his return the evening before, 
nnd she took care to communicate tins 
piece of intelligence to me at breakfast. 
I was very happy in receiving it, and de¬ 
termined to go immediately; Upon which, 
Mrs. Jar dine requested me to accept the 
loan of her own best psalm-book, and 
her daughter. Miss Currie, (a very comely 
young lady,) was so good as to show me 
the way to her pew in the church. Such, 
I presume., is the intense interest attached 
to this preacher, that a hotel in Glasgow 
could not pretend jto be complete in ail 
its establishment, without haviug attach¬ 
ed to it a spacious and convenient pew in 
this church, for the accommodation of its 
visitors. As for trusting, as in other 
churches, to finding somewhere a seat 
unappropriated, this is a thing which 
will by no means do for a stranger Who 
has set his heart upon hearing • sermon 
of Dr. Chalmers'. 

You have read bis Sermons; and there¬ 
fore 1 need not Bay anything about the 
subject and style of the one I heard, he¬ 
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cgusp it was. in ail respects very simitar 
to those which have been printed. But, 
of all human compositions, there is none 
surely which loses so much as a sermon 
does, when it is made to address itself to 
the eye of a solitary student in his closet 
-—and not to the thrilling ears of a mighty 
mingled congregation, through the very 
voice which Nature has enriched with 
notes more expressive than words can 
ever he, of the meanings and feelings of 
its author. Neither, perhsfps, did the 
world ever possess any orator, whose mi¬ 
nutest peculiarities of gesture and voice 
have moie power in increasing the effect 
of what he says—-whose delivery, in other 
words, is the first, nnd the second, and 
the third, excellence of his oratory, more 
truly than is that of Dr. Chalmers. And 
yet, were the spirit of the man less gifted 
than it is, there is no question these, his 
lesser peculiarities, would never have been 
numbered among his points of excellence, 
llis voice is neither strong nor melodious. 
Ilis gestares are neither easy nor grace¬ 
ful ; but, on the contrary, extremely 
rude and awkward i his pronunciation is 
not only broadly national, hut broadly 
provincial—distorting almost every word 
he utters into some barbarous novelty, 
which, bud his hearer leisure to think of 
such things, might lie productive of an 
effect at once ludicrous and offensive in a 
singular degree. 

But of a truth, these arc things which 
no listener c<iq attend to while this great 
preacher stands before him, armed with 
all the weapons of the most ,commanding 
eloquence, and swaying all around him 
with its imperial rule. At first, ipdeed, 
there is nothing to make one suspect 
what riches are in store. He commence* 
hi a low, drawling key, which has not 
even the merit of being solemn, and ad¬ 
vances from sentence tt> sentence, and 
from paragraph to paragraph, while you 
seek in vmn to catch a single echo, that 
gives promise of that which is to come. 
There is, on the contrary, an appearance 
of constraint about him,<th*t affects and 
distresses you: you are afraid that hit 
breast is weak, and that even the slight 
exertion he makes, may be too much for 
it. But theu, with whin tenfold richness 
does this dim preliminary certain make 
the glories of his eloquence to shine 
forth; when the heated .fpirit at length 
shakes from its chili confining fetters, 
and bursts out, elate and rejoicing, in the 
lull splendour of iudisimpnsoned wings J 
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Warden, Df®. 2J5 
Ward, Joseph ago 
Walker, Rev. R. 349 
Walpole, Jlobt. 45a 
Watts, Dr. R. 543 
Watson, Mr. $48 
Welutrr, D. 546 
Welsh, Dr. B. 544 


V* . ad, G. H.‘ 
* , *6>» 544 
Weston, S. 154,253 
Wert, W. H. 165 

-, Mr. 261, 44S, 

55 ° 

Weetall, R. 260 
Wesley, Mr. S. 261 
Weir, Mr, Geo. 262 
Webb, Capt. 353 
*t——, Thomas 549 
Wentworth, W. C. 

358 

■ 1 —*» J- 548 

Whitaker, Dr. 

348, 548 
Wheatley,). 545 
Whitby, Thos. 358, 
345 

Whe.'otone, W. 35s 
White, G. H. 257 

-—, Rev. H. 44ft 

Wintqrbotham, Rev. 


W. 

Wllmot, W. 
Wilson, Sir R. 

William*! J 


62 

545 

> 5 * 

446 

152 


L. 


, Helen lit. 

* 39 . 547 
, Mr. J. F. 
260 


Withering, Wi», 256 
Wightwick, .T. 446 

Wilkinson, Mr. 545 
Wilkins, Mr. 540 
Williamson, Dr. 546 
Wilkie, Mr. 547 
Wonley, Mr. J. 61 
Wordsworth, Mr. 

44 ** 447 . 54 >, 545 
Wrfght, limes 349 
Yeates, Mr. T, 160 
Yeats, Dr. G. D. 257 
Young, Dr. 258 

-, George 447 

-, Mr. bam. 549 


EMINENT AND REMARKABLE PEP 

W hose Deaths are recorded in this Volume. 


Blagdor, Mr. F.W, 
5 6 S 

BiiCc!eoglt, D. of 470 
Ca«i 4 ick, 0 f. 565 

lo«-ardt 4 b. 27 4 

It 1 enbdrough, Ly.a 7 S 
frrol, £«*I of *8o 


Farquhar, Sir W, 372 
Graham, Mr. 85 
tjartlaiid, Lord ib. 
Harries, Col. 371 
ti ookh*m,Mr. T.371 
Jennihgs, C. 274 
Leech, Thus. 84 


Mo-er, Joseph 
Poulett, Earl 


565 Sutton, D, 274 
85 Tempes*, Sir H. *8'o 


ScottWa*ingM*j-470 ,Throckmorton, Sir 


Sc holey, Godfrey 179 
Sutton, Cntss ot 179 
Stamford ft War¬ 
rington, Earl of 565 


J. C. 85 

VValcot, Dr. John 85 
Whittle, Mr. 180, 
*75 


*/ r’*^' 


Coleman, fUril£j».' la, 

asB§^‘ 


ecclesiastical promotions. 

Hartley, Rev.W, Palmer, Rev. W.275 

■ H, ft. 470 Pell# w, liev. G. 470 

Holloway, Rv, pr.ib< Reynold*, Re*. & 
Ma.sh, Dr. ' 275 P. % 

I'-'a’ddy, Dr. 470 ^JIb, Rev. H. , 275 


Strong, Rev. T. 470 
Syer, Rev. T. B. ib. 
Vaipy, Rev. E. ib. 
Walton, Rev. L. ib. 








